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JAPANESE IMMIGRATION. 


Com irrer oN [armMiGration AND Natura ization, 
House or Rerresenravives, 
Monday, July 26, 1520. 

The committee met in the United States district courtroom, Seattle, 
Wash., at 9.30 a.m., Hon. Albert Johnson (chairman) Ue: 

fry. * . ° e : ’ 

The Cuairman. The committee will be in order. will explaim 
our appearance here by stating that this subcommittee has been ap- 
pearing at different places, taking testimony, examining papers, and 
making observations for the purpose of revising immigration legis 
lation. ‘This is the first official meeting in the city. We will first call 
upon the governor of the State, Louis I. Mart. Governor, we recog- 
nize Chat you are a State official, but you will have to be sworn asa 
witness. 

Gov. Harr. I do not care to be sworn as a witness. T do not know 
enoneh about this to appear as a witness. 

The Coairman, Well, you had better be sworn. 

(Whereupon the governor was duly sworn.) 

The Cuaimwan, A short time ago I received a letter as chairman 
from the governor, Gov. Hart, in which he notes that the committee 
is in the West to make a study of the agencies and conditions in Call- 
fornia and he extends an invitation to the commiittee to come to this 
’ ‘ * 

State. The Ietter is as follows: 
| STATE OF WASITINGTON, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Olympia, June 50, 1920. 
Hon, ALBERT JONSON, 
Member of Congress, Tacoma, Wash. 

Dear Str: My attention has been called to the fact that the House Inmuigra- 
(lon and Naturalization Committee, of which you are chairman, plans in the 
near future to ake a study of the Jupanese conditions In California, While 
it ig well known that the situation in the southern State is grave, I wold direct 
your attention that in Washington conditions are greatly similar. 

I wish at this time to urge you to include Washington in such {investigations 
as you make in order that the existing conditions here may be brought to the 
nltention of Congress through your committee for appropriate action. 

Through different State departments under my jurisdiction {n response to 


complaints that have reached this oflice, I have caused investigations to be made 
wud YT shall be glad to furnish copies of the correspondence and data to your 
conunittee. 

Tam convinced that this field is a fruitful one for investigation by your com- 
mittee and that such investigation will diselose conditions of (he most serlous 
inferest to you and your fellow members, 


Very truly, yours, 
Louis I’. Wart, Governor. 


The Cuamman, Now, Governor, we would like to hear from you 


briefly. 
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Gov, Harr. Well, I am a witness, but T don’t know anything about 
what I should state unless you can ask me some questions. I only 
appeared here to tell you of the complaints which have been made 
and to tender you all of the official records that we have been able to 
gather in the.last 12 months. I am not in any sense a witness, be- 
canse—— 

The Cramman (interposing). We do not intend to ask you ques- 
tions as a witness or ask you for your opinion, but we do want somo 
testimony from the attorney general, the labor commissioner, the 
commissioner of agriculture, and others in the State service. 

Goy. Harr, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, not 
appearing as a witness but appearing as governor of the State, | 
will tell you that some 12 or 15 months ago I observed in my ollicial 
capacity that there was a very considerable fecling in this State con- 
cerning tho aggressiveness of the J Wage in our various industries, 
our commercial enterprises, our hotels, stores, laundries, as well as in 
our agricultural sections of the State. I have directed the heads of 
the various departments of the State to make such investigation and 
exther such data as they might be able to gather for the purpose of 
presenting the matter to the committee of Conevess, or to whoever 
it might be proper to present it. T have recently advised our com- 
missioner of agriculture. our fish commissioner, our bank commis- 
sioner, the attorney general, the hotel inspector, and other depart- 
ment heads to be ready to come upon telegraphic request of this 
committee, and they are all at your disposal together with their 
records. 

The feeling in some quarters has been quite keen by reason of the 
apparent unloading of shiploads of Japanese under the so-called gen- 
tlemen’s agreement and the great deal of property that is being held 
or apparently held or controlled at least by Japanese or by their 
agents notwithstanding the. constitutional provision in this State 
against alien ownership of real estnte. As I say, the people are very 
much interested in this, and with the prolific production of children, 
as compared with our own people, some of our folks are becoming 
very much exercised over the possibilities of the near future unless 
something is done to check this. On the other hand, our commercial 
interests are alert or alive to the proposition of oriental commmerce 
and feel that anything that 1s done should be done in such a way as 
not to break friendly relations. Flowever, the matter of alien owner- 
ship and control of real property in this State is 2 matter of very 
deep concern, and I believe and I trust that the next legislature will 
enact some legislation with some teeth in it to enforce the consti- 
tutional provision and avoid ewerent and control of real estate by 
aliens and particularly those impossible of citizenship. Our people 
are not satisfied with people who can not assimilate, can not become 
citizens, and have all of the rights of citizenship, and on that they 
feel very keenly. Now, I am perfectly willing to submit to you 
and have directed all of my departments to hold themselves in rendi- 
ness to appear before you and furnish you information of which 
T have no knowledge other than the official compilations which have 
been made. ; 

Tho Cuamman. We thank you, Governor, and I think the com- 
mittee or a portion of it may visit Olympia. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. MILLER FREEMAN. 


(Mr. Freeman was duly sworn.) 

Mr. Ragen. What is your address? 

Mr. Freeman. TL Columbia Street, Seattle. 

Mr. Raker. What is your business? 

Mr. Freeman. ‘Prades’ paper publisher. 

Mr. Raxer. How long have you been a resident of Seattle? 

Mr. remem an. Since 1897. | 

Mr. Raker. And how Jong have you been in the State of Washing- 
ton? 

Mr. Freeman. Since 1884. 

Mr. Raker. You have heretofore appeared before the committee 
in Washington, D. C.4 

Mr. I'renman. Yes. It oceurs to me that I might make something 
of a running introductory statement. In the year 1897, the first 
steamship arrived from Japan, and was given an ovation, because it 
was felt that it was the opening of a great commercial relationship 
with Japan. Our people undertook to establish a friendly attitude 
at that time, in the belief that that would encourage emigrants and 
trade, and that has been the attitude of this community very largely 
ever since. My own first contract with the Japanese came ebont as a 
(rade paper publisher, when, along about 1900 students would come 
into my ollice bearing letters from the Japense consul in Vancouver, 
stating that these men were coming in here as students in agriculture, 
dairying and horticultural pursuits, and fisheries. 

Mr. Varie. Will you state what are the names of your papers and 
what trades they represent ? 

Mr. Fremaan, Yes. I publish the Pacific Fisherman, Pacific Motor 
Boat, and Canning Age, also the Motor Ship, published in New York, 
and the Fishing Gazette, published in New York. 

Mr. Sree. These are all trades papers? 

Mr. Freeman, Yes; a special class of journals, 

Mr. Secret, All weeklies? . 

Mr, Frereaan. Monthhes, It is because of iny experience as a pub- 
lisher that this information has come to me in the way it has. 
typical illustration of the progress made by Japnnese may be shown 
in the case of these students coming in at that time. I recall a 
student coming in in those early days, stating that he wag studying 
codfishing, He asked me for a letter to the Anacortes codfishing 
people, which I gave him. He worked in their plant that fall, and 
in the spring he went out on the banks up in Bering Sea. and the 
following fall he went to the Atlantic coast with a letter which I 
gave him to a codfishing concern in Gloucester. He worked there 
in the spring and again went out on the banks. The sequal of that 
is that very recently the fleets of the Japanese codfishing people 
have arrived on the Pacific coast and practically wiped out the Ameri- 
can codtishing business. 

I want to say, in all fairness, that that is a perfectly proper com- 
petition in the codfishing industry, but I am illustrating the result 
of these pcople coming in here as students, ectting this infcrmation, 
and then coming in years later and wiping out the Pacific coust cod- 
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fishing industry. The only phase through which I think we might 
properly object is that they own or lease some of the plants on Ameri- 
cal a A little later came wholesale immigration, imported by 
the railroad interests to work as section hands on the railroads and 
to provide cheaper labor than Americans. 

Mr. Raker, Will you give us the date when that fishery matter 
commenced 

Mr. Freeman, That was along about 1904 or 1905, I should say. 

Mr, Raker, This importation as to the railroads commenced when? 

Mr. Freeman. I should say approximately 1900. The detailed 
statistics we have, and I think we can present them later, if you wish 
them. 1 propose now, if I may, to give a sort of a running sumunary 
of the sequence of the events Jeading up to the conditions here with 
regard to the Japanese problem. I want to say that we are very 
anxious that this matter be discussed in the fullest and frankest and 
freest way. 1 am going to be quite frank myself, because among 
ourselves I think it is 2 problem which we can discuss freely, and 
so fur as our people in Seattle are concerned, we are all old friends 
and nefehbors, and on a question of this sort there is no reason why 
we should not diseuss it quite candidly. 

That immigration continued until the time when the action of the 
people of California, particularly the laboring people, was had 
objecting to the continued immigration. It was about the same 
time that they had their riots in Vancouver. In Seattle the policy 
was of a neutral character, engendered by some of our most enter- 
prising and energetic citizens, who maintained a friendly or neutral 
attitude in order to maintain or encourage commerce. The first 
specific instance in which this country moved against Japan in its 
accretions in regard to this country was in 1905 when some Japa- 
nese—there was some American fishermen came into my oflice and 
complained that the Japanese were coming over from Japan in 
fishing schooners and fishing in the waters of Alaska. At that timo 
the Russian-Japanese war was on, and they were shut out of the 
ordinary fishing grounds. I drew up a communication and assisted 


in actting it sent to the Department of State and the Department 


of Commerce. Forthwith the Federal Government took action and 
sent two revenue cutters up to Alaska, seized those vessels from the 
Japanese, threw the Japanese in jail, and burned their camps and 
later deported them. And there was no note writing and no war. 

Immediately following this action in protection of the American 
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fishermen, the Federal Government instituted regulations in Alaska ae 


denying the rights of aliens ineligible of citizenship to fish in the 
waters of that territory. ‘That was followed by like legis! ation in the 
States of Washington and Oregon. It has protected the fishing in- 
terests of Alaska, Washington, and Oregon ever since, In Cali- 
fornia at the time there was no commercial fishing of importance, 
and it did not develop until within the Jast few years, when the 
tuna and sturgeon fisheries became of importance and greatly ex- 
panded during the war, and the Japanese, there being no ca venaariae 
ApAinst it in that State, engaged in fishing very extenstye Ys lirst 
fishing in the boats, then owning the boats, then cule q ie p ie i. 
and running out the white fishermen, and then, aller a i ie 
the white fishermen, raising the prices until they aru to-day 
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dictators and the autocrats in that industry in California. Now, the 
appeal to the city of Seattle to remain neutral was quite success- 
ful. It was, I believe, from a highly proper spirit on the part of 
representative cilizens and commercial oreanizations, lollowing 
the riots and troubles in California the Government entered into 
the gentlemen's agreement on the ground that the question was one of 
immigration and that the increasing immigration was a matter that 
ought to be stopped, and 14, was felt, and our people felt that it was 
the general impression of everybody that this immigration was 
stopped and there was no problem, and it only arose avain recently 
when the evidences of Increasing accretions came to the front. 
There was nothing in opposition in this community to the Japanese 
other than moa Jabor paper, with occasional instances of citizens, 
but there was no organized movement. I would like the liberty of 
presenting to the committee an editorial which I wrote in 1903. 
on will pardon the rhetorical excesses, but it presents # picture of 
conditipns as I believed they existed at that time. 


Jnpanese Invasion: 
(Pacific Iisherman, August, 1908.) 


The viewpoint of the Japanese people with regard to their rights and desires 
in this country is shown with startling clearness in an article in the Seattle 
Asnhi Shin Bun, of July 25. We reproduce it on another page, together with 
the comment of the principal daily of Vaneouver, British Columbia. 

The inajority of (he people of this country do not realize the growing serious: 
ness of the Japanese question, 

soth the British and the United States Governments have been slow to 
squarely face the sifuation., 

Great Britnin has its treaty with Japan and besides its world-game of 
diplomacy, the invasion of its colonies by an alien raee is a mere incident. 

The United States administration, dominated by the North Atlantie coast 
States, has been blind to the impurtance of the issue. Lhe blue-blooded New 
Englander rests smugly in the shade of Bunker Hill dreaming of the brave deeds 
of his forefathers on revolutionary battleticlds. Two things concern him; his 
pedigree and his dividends. Tis greed for dividends led him to turn his 
merchantinen into slave ships, flooding the South with a race it did not want; 
and then in a spasm of religious zeal forcing a bloody war to set them free. 

For dividends he has fitved the cotton mills nnd factories with child slaves. 

Wo furnish cheap labor nid thus insure higher dividends to the enstern stock- 
holders the western railroads began importing the oricntals, This made traflic 
for the eastern-owned steamships and the importation wus systematized to 
wholesale proportions, Most adroitly public opinion has been lulled Into false 
security. Congress miulntains a deuf ear, The occasional disturbances such as 
the California school question are promptly quelled by the State Department. 

Seattle, one of the two leading ports of the Pacitic coust Stnutes, threw her 
ates wide open to the Japanese, A grand oriental commerce that would make 
the city great was the will-o’-the-wisp dangled before the eyes of her ambitious 
people. A Japanese-American society was framed, with Judge Thoms Burke, 
the brilllunt and eloquent lawyer, and representative of the Great Northern 
Railway and steamship companies, at its head. This organizatior entertained 
the distinguished sons of Nippon with banquets, bouquets, and taffy, with 
“ hands-across-the-sea ” talk, etc. The well-meaning Post Intelligencer took its 
cue, and its able editorial arguments served to mold a pro-Jupanese sentiment. 

Where are the fruits of this open-arms, genteel-jolly eampaigzn? Where 1s 
the golden prize of a mammoth cunnnerce with the Orient? TLarriman said in 
an fioterview August 3: ° The hope of building up a large Asintic trade through 
the Pacifie ports has been largely a dream. * * *® We are enarrying mostly 
alr in our boats * * © while the Japanese are getting the trade.” 

There is not one single merchant fu Seattle doing a business worth mention- 
jr with the Orient, 
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The Pacific fisherman harbors no enmity toward the Jupanese. They are u 
Wonderfully bright people, frugal and industrious. But—they are orientals, 


We ure Cuucasians. Oil aud water will not mix. We do not want them tu con- ” 


tinue pouring In here any more thun they would allow our people to emigrate 
in lurge numbers to their country. 

This journal agrees with President Roosevelt in his slatement made July 23, 
that the American people have the right to say who shall come and dwell among 
thei. : 

“It is our duty,” he declared, “to exercise that right In a way calculated to 
provoke the least friction. 1f we shall choose to say who shall come we must 
be able to support that right in case anybody challenges It.” 


At the close of the war—I am only sketching or touching upon this 
question, and briefly and hurriedly, with the object of bringing out 
the main point or the high spots—at the close of the war this State 
created the Veterans’ Welfare Commission, with an appropriation of 
half a million dollars, to reinstate returned service men who had 
gone away during the war and to establish a principle of open diplo- 
mucy in self-determination of peoples to put them back into trades 
of all kinds. 

Mr, Sircet. The commission consisted of how many men? 

Mr. Freestan. Fivemen. My investigation of the situation existing 
in the city of Seattle convineed me that the increasing accretions of the 
Japanese were depriving the young white men of the opportunitics 
that they are legitimately entitled to in this State. I prepared a 
statement in which I included some data which I had gotten out 
and stated that the question was one which we must now frankly 
face; that the policy of suppression of discussion of this question in 
Le community was absolutely wrong. This article appeared on 

uly 28. 

Mr, Raker. What year? 

Mr. Freeman. Last year. The first statement that had been made 
in the community with respect to this situation for some years. Fol- 
lowing this, Rey. Dr. M. A. Matthews delivered a sermon in which he 
denounced this agitation as having been generated from California 
in the interests of that section down there, as an intrigue to take away 
the trade—— 

Mr. Varn (interposing). Can you give us for the record a copy 
of your statement of July 28 of last year? 

Mr. Frenman. Yes. 1 would be glad to go into this more spe- 
nealy, but I respect the limitations of time, and I won’t take very 
ong, 

Mr, Raxer, I hope that Mr. Freeman will not cut himself short, 
and that he will take as much.timo as he desires to present his state- 
ment, 

The Cuamman. Well, we have already heard a good deal of his 
statement, Proceed. 

Mr, Freeman. Yes; I respect Dr. Matthews. I think he is a vul- 
uable citizen, honorable and patriotic, and I realize that oftentimes 
many people have differences of opinion and that differences in tem- 
perament cause people to see things in different ways, but I do not 
think, since we have both lived here in this community together for 
s0 long, that he perhaps should have made the statement that he 
did make. The following day I received this letter from Dr. 
Matthews: 
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Mr. Minter IMkeEE MAN, 
Pacific Fisherman, 1. C. Smith Building, 
Scattle, Wash. 


My Dear Str ann Brorier:s The question you have raised and the rgitation 
you have started has gone beyond the bounds of fairness, justice, local and in- 
ternational peace. To hope you will see the point Iam trying to make. We can 
not afford to have race riots or race prejudices established in this community. 
Plense stop it at once. Knowlng your patriotic interest, I know these subjects 
uppeal to you. Tam, 

Your true friend, ' 
M. A. MATTHEWS. 


Now, we all know Dr. Matthews here. That is his style. It 
seemed a little peremptory to me that he should issue such orders, 
so called him up and I said, “ Now, we will discuss this from the 
viewpoint-of citizens, I will be elad to mect and talk with you.” 
Ile said, “ Yes, [ would be glad to see you and I will see you ina few 
days.” [Towever, he did not sce me, but he went to Washington 
the following Wednesday. Knowing that he had a close friend in 
the President of the United States, and because in his conversation 
with me he stated that this matter was a matter which should be 
settled, not by discussion among the people but by diplomacy, frankly 
and fully, that it might be that the doctor would express his opinions 
rather to the President than through the ordinary channels, so I 
snyeested that he present his facts to this committee; that he do his 
business and present his position as to what action should be taken 
by this Government through the proper administrative and Jegis- 
lative channels, where we could all see and know and understand, in 
this new day of the principles of open diplomacy. 

T am-not aware that he has. done so. When he returned I again 
suw him and talked to him and IT said: “T would like to assure you 
that if there is any practical way of settling this problem I am for 
it.” And he said, “ Let us go to lunch,” and we went to lunch, and 
we talked for an hour or more and I presented to him quite a number 
of facts. J told him that I did not hke this continued influx of peo- 
ple, I said: “I think they are beating, if not breaking the solemn 
gentlemen’s agreement in various ways and I think they are doing 
something that is outrageous to our people in beating, if not breaking 
our State laws.” During all of that conversation I heard nothing 1n 
the way of expression or opposition to my opinions other than that 
he thought it should be settled by diplomacy, anything other than 
open discussion. J told him I was for settling it any way it could 
he settled, as long as it was settled. I heard nothing more from Dr. 
Mathews until May 9 of this year, when there appeared in the 
Seattle Times an article entitled “Racial Prejudice is Un-American 
and Un-Christian, by Rev. M. A. Matthews,” in which he says: 
“What do the agitators of racial prejudice want? What is their 
‘motive? Do they expect to accomplish good? Perhaps a review of 
facts will aid all parties concerned,” and so on, and 

Mr. Siecer. Let me suggest to you that you insert the article in 
the record. We are not personally fatarested: in any controversy that 
you gentlemen of Seattle may have among yourselves. We want 
fnets; that is what we are here for. 

Mr. newaan, Yes; I will be through in just a minute. 

Mr. Stearn. Tt is a long article. 
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Mr. Frreman. I was only going to quote a paragraph. 

Mr. Siecer. All right, put in the paragraph. 

Mr. Frees an eine) : 

Prejudice based solely upon racial differences ts most unfortunate and does 
not represent American senthment. <Amerien is the home of all peoples. It 
respects all races and welcomes to its shores all colors. America has no preju- 
dice against Japan or the Japanese people. 


And so on. 

Now in September, 1919, I appeared before the congressional com- 
mittee urging an investigation. The attitude that we have taken 
throughout is “investigate.” We have asked the local, State, and 
Federal authorities to investigate and take action based upon the 
facts. A little later on, the report being received, the printed report 
of this committee, in that I find that there was incorporated im there 
a resolution from the Ministers’ Federation, presented by Dr. 
Murphy, in which he says: “I have in my hand here a resolution 
which was adopted by the federation at a meeting at which there was 
a full attendance, and that reads as follows: 


SEATYLE, WASH,, ebruary 4, 1918. 


The following resolution was adopted by the Ministers’ Federation of Seuttle: 

Resolved, That we recommend both Dranches of Congress be petitioncad so ns 
to amend the present naturalization Inws so os to permit the naturalization of 
all aliens on an equal footing. — 


That, according to Dr. Murphy, shows the attitude of the church 
people of the west coast. I deny, or at least I challenge, that state- 
ment as being the expression of all of the people of the west coast. 

Mr, Sircrn. Do I understand from that, that that includes the 
ministers as well @ | 

Mr, Freesan. In what way? 

Mr. Siscen. Well, is it their expression of opinion? 

Mr. Freeman. I think it was, but to what extent or what number 
was there I could not tell you. 

The Crramman. Was that a Seattle ministerial union? 

Mr. Freeman. The Seattle Ministerial Federation. 

Mr. Srecer.. Does that include all of the ministers here? 

Mr. Freeman. I do not know, sir. I do not think it does. What 
we have to combat is not the question os it exists here, but the fact 
that the administration of this country, the Federal Government js 
in the coutrol of the East. We out here are helpless. Representa- 
tions such as that, going out from here as being the viewpoint of the 
Seattle Ministerial Association, gives that impression, but we deny 
that there was at any time a forum or that the question was put up 
as x referendum to the people. Now, one more interesting point 

Mr, Raker (interposing). Could you state what denominations )be- 
long to that association or of what denominations it is compose: ? 

The Crainman. There are some witnesses following with whom we 
will take that up. 

Mr. Freevan. At that mecting the following occurred: 

Mr. Raker. Mr. Murphy, you say you are now a missionary of the Japanese? 

Mr. Munreny. A missionary in a joint eapacity, loaned by the Methodist lpis. 


copal Church South and supported by the Japanese themselves, A few Jap 
anese, mostly non-Christian, guarantee my support. 
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Now, who is it that Dr. Murphy represents? Does he represent 
the Japanese or the white people and the church interests? The con- 
trol of public opinion by the Japanese is of vital importance to us. 
whether locally or by their dispatches from the Orient, or whatever 
it may be. Their contact with prominent citizens in verious insid)- 
ous ways has done much to quiet or or quel] sentiment or misguide it. 
T quote from a clipping in the Post-Intelbeencer dated April 27, an 
article headed: “ Vanderlip lauds Japanese aliens. My, Vanderlip 
suid that when the truth became known it will be shown that the 
Japanese added materially to the wealth of California without de- 
priving any eitizen of anything.” 

Now, gentlemen, here we have not had full opporturity ever be- 
fore to have a free and open discussion of this question. We deny 
that the people have invited the Japanese here. Their wishes were 
never consulted. The theory that by immigration of indiscriminate 
masses of people our prosperity and welfare wil] be increased is a 
fallacy. Asa matter of fact, why all this rush to fill up this western 
country? Tet us preserve some of it for future generations and let 
us try to maintain American standards and American. institutions 
and preserve this country for Americans. T thank vou. 

Mr. Vaux. dust a moment. You were active yourself during the 
war? ; 

Mr. Freeaan. Yes, 

Mr. Varrr. What was your position ? 

Mr. Freeman, T was in the rank of commander in the Navy, and 
T was assigned in charge of the naval training station at Seattle. 

Mr. Raker. There will be presented to the committee the situa- 
tion as to the laundry situation and the fruit and vegetable situation 
and the hotel situation and other conditions ? 

Mr. Frerevaan. Yes. Now, let me state—T neelected to state that 
T am president of the anti-Japanese League here. That. league has 
done its best, under the circumstances, to gather as much as it pos- 
sibly could gather. There is a committee composed of a member 0 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars and the American Legion, which has 
had charge of the details covering this data, and that information 
will be presented to yon in as orderly a fashion as possible. I would 
like to say that what we have done we have endeavored to deal as 
much as possible in every way with the facts. 

Mr. Raker. About what is the membership of your nssociation! 

Mr. Freeman. T could not tell you. TI think it is aboat seven or 
eight hundred. Tt is a voluntary association of people who have 
joined to become associated with this matter. 

Mr. Raxer. Your committee has gone into the social, ethnologi- 
eal, and assimilability features ? | 

Mr. reeman. The opinion of the committee is that the Japanese 
are nonassimilable, and that this is a white man’s country: that it 3s 
ours, that we are here, and that it is not possible for the two races 
to mix. Thank you. 

Mr. Smern, You understand you have a right to extend and re- 
vise your remarks and add to them in the record ? 

Mr. rersran. Yes, 
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STATEMENT OF MR. THOMAS BURKE. 


(Mr. Burke duly sworn.) 

Mr. Raxer. Mr. Burke, what is your business or profession ? 

Mr, Burks. Tama lawyer by profession, retired a few years ago. 

Mr. Raker. How long have you lived in and about Seattle and the 
State of Washington ? 

Mr. Bure, 1 have been in Seattle upward of 45 years. I am here 
45 years ago last May. 

Mr. Raker. Commenced active practice when you first came hero? 

Mr. Berke. Yes; and I have been here ever since. 

The Coanman, Now, Judge Burke, you have paid a great deal of 
attention to the relations of the United States with the countries of 
the Orient generally 4 

Mr, Burke, Yes. 

The Cuamman, And conditions here commercially and otherwise? 

Mr. Burxs. Yes. 

The Cirsmman. The committee would be under obligations if you 
would just branch info a statement. If you can pive us a statement we 
will appreciate it. You might understand that the committce is en- 
deavoring to get the facts as they exist now, and to await census sta- 
tistics as to population, and as the picture-bride business is about 
coming to an end we are trying to secure observations from witnesses 
generally that will give us information in the preparation of an im- 
migration bill which might have clauses affecting oriental countries. 

Mr. Burke. I realize the importance of the problem before the 
committee, and I will not take up any of the time of the committee in 
going into statistics which are at the command of the committee, as is- 
sued by the immigration and other Federal authorities. It would be 


a waste of time, it seems to me, in going over that ground. I want 


to say that for upward of 20 years Japanese have been coming to this 
stute. L became interested in the oriental question as long ago as 
1885 and 1886, when the Chinese question became acute. With regard 
to the Japanese I want to say this: Irom observation here, from a 
visit to Japan, China, and the Orient, that in all of the qualities thit 
go to make good neighbors and good citizens, they are second to the 
people that come from any other country—not second to the people 


that come from any other country. They have respect for law and 


order; they have a high reward for the rights of others; they are 
peaceable and they are not quarrelsome. 

They are diligent, industrious, and thrifty, and it does seem to me, 
so far us my reading and observation goes, that this is the first time 
in the history of international disputes that a people were con- 
demned for their virtues. The only charge made against the Japa- 


hese is not a charge against evil conduct, but it is a charge against 


their virtues, which we extol in our own people. Now, understand 
me, it is the duty of every country to look to the snfety, happiness, 
and prosperity of its own people, and it is our duty to do that, 
Every country has a right to exclude the people from any other coun- 
try, when they believe that the presence of that foreign people 
would be detrimental to their own interests. The presence of the 
Japanese in the small numbers that we have here, in- my judeinent, 
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is beneficial and not injurious to the country. The gentlemen's 
aereerment was a notable contribution to the cause of international 
friendship and international good neighborhood and international 
peace, conceived by that great man, and unwavering patriot, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and adopted by this country and Japan, honorable 
alike to the United States and to the Empire of Japan. I am sorry 
to hear friends of mine, like Mr, Freeman, and T do vatue him AS a 
friend, for he Js a good citizen, say that the Japanese Government 
has violated or disregarded the terms of the gentlemen's agreement. 
L think J can say to the committee that I know as nearly as a man 
can know a thing of that sort without being in Japan, that no nation 
ever more scrupulous! y observed the conditions of a treaty conyen- 
tion of any other nation than Japan has done with reward to the 
United States. 

T can give you an illustration: A young man, a boy about 18, left 
Japan to come to this country for an education, intending to go to 
the University of Washington. Incidentally I may say that the 
University of Washington and the people of this city have been 
anxious to have the University of Washington the center of edura- 
tion for the ortental people, Japanese and Chinese, beeanse when 
those young men are sent ont from Washineton University, edu- 
cated, with a knowledge of western methods, they go back to their 
own country as missionaries for America, as friends and advocates 
of America and ereating stronger and stronger friendship between 
the two countries, and to the advantage of both, promoting commer- 
cial intercourse and commercial trade. This youne raan’s father 
was independent and he was well able to educate his boy and he said 
to the boy that he would give him the money to go on, and the boy 

ras a spirited boy and he said to his father: “I do not think that 1s 
necessury for you to put up the money for me. Such and such a boy 
has been over to the university in Seattle, and gone through the 
university, and made Ms own way and I can do it.” So, with the 
hopes and ambitions of a boy entering upon that career, he started 
out and when he eame here he was detained. 

T want to say in favor of our immigration commissioners here that 
they have been distinguished by their fairness and a desire to doe 
justice in the enforcement. of these exclusion laws. This young man 
was arrested, because under the law he should have had suflicient 
moncy to take him through the university here, and he was put in the 
detention station, and it was called to the attention of some people 
here and they appeal to Washington. The Department of Labor 
said: “No, he can not come in.” They appealed to the Japanese 
ambassador and he investigated it, and he said that the boy had 
deceived his Government, because he had to tell his Government that 
he had the means to give him an education, and the ambassador 
turned him down. The matter was called to my attention, and it 
seemed to me so clearly a case of keeping the letter and breaking 
the spirit of the law that I took it up with the authorities at Wash- 
ington, and at the end of six months the Departinent of Labor—the 
boy in the meantime was confined—and notwithstanding the action 
of the Japanese ambassador, who said that the boy should be de- 
ported, he was admitted and he entered upon his studies, but, "0 
happily inside of a year he was attacked with “flu” and died. 
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Now, that is an illustration, and there are other illustrations, but 
I do not want to dwell upon them, but I want to repeat that, so far as 
my knowledge of the Japanese goes, and the feeling of influential 
Japanese, officials, and otherwise, Chat they live up to that agreement, 
so lam prepared to say that I do not believe that any country could 
have been more conscientious in the discharge of its duty than the 
Japanese have been. Now, my view of what would be for the benefit 
of this country and Japan would be this: Every step that is taken on 
this side in bitterness, every step that leads to heaping abuse and 
villification upon the Japanese, is a step that widens tho breach 
between the two countries. You can not call a man names—if two 
neihbors are in a controversy, the way to settle it is not by one calling 
the other man names and challenging his motives and charging him 
with trickery, That is not the way to settle it. The United States 
Government, it seems to me, following the example of Roosevelt, 
could well, and it would be in the interest of international good 
neighborhood and peace, to say to the official representatives of 
Japan: “Some of our people believe that the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment is being violated by your people. We believe you ure acting 
in good faith, but some Japanese are finding loopholes in this agrec- 
ment and are coming to this country. We would like to have you 
propose such amendments to that treaty, or such suggestions in re- 
gard to itas will nake it proof against that ”— 

Mr. Sircrt (interposing). In other words, if I may interrupt you, 
you would favor the execution of a treaty instead of the gentlemen’s 
agreement ? 

Mr. Burks. Certainly I do; and if any modifications are thought 
necessary, to modify the treaty and comply with that. 

Mr. Sixcex. There is really no treaty in existence to-day. 

Mr. Burne. Yes; it was simply a gentlemen’s agreement, and that 
is why I say it was such a noble contribution to the world, because it 
put it up to the honor of Japan to live up to it. 

Mr. Stzcet. Don’t you think that between two countries it is better 
to have a written document known as a treaty which would then be 
ratified by our Senate and ratified by the other body on the other side, 
so that all hands might—— _ 

Mr. Burke (interposing). Beyond question it should be done; but 
it should be done, it seems to me, not in a spirit of bitterness; not at 
the end of an agitation and abuse and calumny. It ought to be done 
Ina friendly fashion. I am not saying that there should not be a 
treaty, but I am trying to impress upon the committee that Japan 
should not be accused of entering into an honorable engagement like 
that and then violating it. 

Mr. Stecer.. The committee has not said that. 

Mr. Burxe. I realize that, but it has been said so, by inference. 

The Crrarrman. We have taken a great deal of testimony in Cali- 
fornia charging that and attempting to prove it. 

Mr. Burke. I do not mean to say that the committee thinks that. 

The Cuarmman. Have you come to any conclusion as to whether 
the United States has about enough Japanese population ? 

Mr. Burry. Probably; I am not so sure of that. I do not know the 
number really, but I suppose there are about a 100,000 Japanese people 
in the whole United States. 
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Mr. Smmcen, Our best figures, and we do not claim that they are 
aecurate, Show that 1t 1s about 150,000, 

Mr. Burke. Well, that may beso. I have not followed that. 

Mr. Srecen.. The contention is that there are about eighty-odd thou- 
sand in California, and the balance scattered all over the country. 

Mr. Burr. I have never followed that, but a system or plan em- 
bodied in a treaty that would automatically keep the number of Japa- 
nese below any danger point, { think would be the wisest thing. I 
think that ean be done. 

Mr. Sirart. Js it not more a question of distribution, so far as you 
are concerned 2 

Mr. Burke. Yes. I want to show you the danger in the administra- 
tion of these exclusion laws. I- received this letter last week from a 
manin the Province of Sunning, China. The letter is from Cain Gee 
Ilec. When FT came to Seattle 45 years ago, Chin Gee Hee was a 
prominent merchant and contractor here in Seattle. He remained 
here over 30 years. He then went home. 

We went back to China to the Province in which he was born, and, 
carrying with him the spirit, as we of Seattle are pleased to call it, 
of Seattle, endeavored to do something for the country and the com- 
munity, and he said, “I will do something for the Province I was 
born in. Lo will build a railroad.” And he proceeded to build it. 
Ile was his own engineer and his own builder. He has frequently 
written to me saying that he intended to come back here for a visit. 
By the way, when he began that railroad he opened up negotiations 
with this city,and every piece of material, every locomotive, every rail 
he bovnght outside of China was bought in Seattle. He is just as 
devoted to Seattle and America as though he had been born here. 
Now, I got this letter—he is not coming here—and to those of us who 
know him it is a touching, pathetic letter. I will only read a para- 
graph: 

All that T have been able to do here for the good of China, and, coincidentally, 
to the benefit of the United States, has been due entirely to my American 
business training and associations, and I continue my mind ino n consti 
state of gratitude to the citizens of Seattle, with Judge Hanford and yourself 


the unforgettable service in 1886. 


That was when they had a disturbance here. 


} hope my feellng of gratitude will in some mensnre enneel a debt which I 
will never be able to repay. This prompts me to say that there seems little 
prospect of a continuation of the great benefit to Chinn—and to the United 
Siates-—of the privilege in the future of our contact and association with you. 
Through the American offichus stationed in China tt has been made so increas- 
invly didicult for Chinese business mon to go to the United States thac few of 
them now submit to the ordeal of the searching and sometimes hu Wbating 
examination imposed. Dohave taken up this subject in greater extent with Mr. 
-Lysons and have asked him upon his return te confer with you and otber per- 
sons of tifluence with a view to correcting this condition, 


The Crauatan, Ho refers to the difficulties of getting a visé on his 
passport ¢ | 

Mr. Burns. Yes. If I may say a word, the danger is that in the 
administration of a Jaw against an alien people the administrators 
forget the fundamental thing, which is justice, and, moved by 1 sense 
of power and authority, they get harsher and harsher as time goes on. 
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The Ciamamas. The war passport law was continued at the request 
of this committee until March 4 next. During the last session an 
effort was made to change that. It had the effect that the rieht to 
put on the visé over the immigration official laid with the consul, Te 
could give it or not, regardless of the imigration officials. The 
effort to make it a permanent law was abandoned, so this committee 
desires now to have something to effect a change in the passport 
situation. 

Mr. Burke. You see the situation the alien orientals are placed 
in under the old law. The United States Supreme Court has held 
that the decision of any administrative officer is final and there is no 
appeal to the courts. Now, think of that in free America, where we 
are ruled by law and where every man has a right to appeal for 
Justice to the courts, the United States Supreme Court says to these 
men“ You have no appeal.” Therefore it becomes more and more—— 

Mr. Raker (interposing). Might it not be said that while your 
statement of the law is correct, so far as it goes, the Secretary of 
Labor’s opinion is only final as to the facts, and they still have the 
right to take the case before the courts on a writ of habeas corpus to 
determine whether or not the right interpretation of the law has been 
placed upon each case by the 

Mr. Steen (interposing). Oh, no, no, no. 

Mr. Raker. Let him answer. 

Mr, Burke. I had occasion to speak about that subject to Secretary 
Root when he was Sceretary of State under President Roosevelt, 
and the conclusion drawn from the decision was that practically the 
oriental was denied the right to appeal to the courts from an adimuinis- 
trative officer’s decision. 

Mr. Sircrn Judge Raker is probably referring to those cases 
Where some one is to be lean from the United States that has 
already come in. In those cases, of course, the writs of habeas corpus 
have been issued and occasionally sustained, but the rights of those 
coming in or who are already here, the decision of the Secretary of 
Labor, the collector of the port, or the Secretary of the Treasury has 
been final, That has been passed’ upon in those Japanese cases, but 
I think that that letter refers particularly to the trouble they have 
abroad before the United States consular office in connection with 
these visés, but that does not come within the jurisdiction of this 
committee, , 

Mr, Burxe. I realize that, but those officers abroad are American 
officers, They are not foreign officers. They are consulate officers of 
the United States as I understand this letter. 

Mr, Sreceu. You understand that we are officially still at war. 

Mr, Burxe. Yes. That reminds me of one thing more, and then 
Tam through. There will never be any war, in my humble opinion, 
between the United States and Japan unless the United States pro- 
vokes or makes it. Japan will not make war on the United States, 
and has no disposition to do so. And I want to say another thing to 
you: No man can tell what the future has in store for us. No man 
can tell what complications among the foreign nations may rise in 
the future. If Japan, during the Great War, had cast her Jot with 
Germany, is there any doubt but what at least it would be probable 
that the war would have had a different ending? Now, it is the 
duty, in my judgment, of every American, whether he is simply » 
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Jayman or an official, to avoid every possible occasion for making 
an enemy, Where he should have a friend. ‘That is simply elementary. 
So, in our dealings with this delicate question, we want to bear one 
thing in mind, that there is no wound that sinks so deep into the 
hearts of men as the wound to pride, to the sensibility of people. 
Every day that this propaganda is carried on we are wounding the 
pride and sensibility and the respect of a proud people. We ought 
not to do it, We ought to go to extremes to avoid it. Feverse the 
situation and suppose that we were dealing with a foreign nation as 
sowerful in proportion as we are with Japan, and we were as weak 
in proportion as Japan is, and they heaped insults and calumny and 
abuse upon us, do you think we would be in a humor to deal with 
them or subnnit to it? We would not exhibit the patience and for- 
bearanee that Japan has. Why, then, should we proceed in the man- 
ner we are ¢ 

Of course, I know the committee will say: “We are not doing 
that.” 1 know you are not, and it is not addressed to you in that 
sense, but I am stating it to you as a reason why the greutest con- 
sideration should be given in the forming of a bill that, while 
effective for the purposes of the United States, would be one which 
would be accepted by Japan, just ag they accepted the gentlemen's 
agreement, just as under the inspiring influence of Rooscvelt, when 
a delicate situation was overcome by saying practically to Japan: 
“We will trust that with you. We will take your word ”-— 

Mr. Raker (interposing). Are not the same kind and class of 
articles and publications in the newspapers relative to Americans In 
Japan and their interests there being published and promulgated as 
are now and have been for the last 12 or 15 years in the United 
States relative to the Japancse? 

Mr. Burke. In the United States? 

Mr. Raxer. No; in Japan. 

Mr. Burke. Relative to the United States? 

Mr, Raker, Yes. 

Mr. Burr. I should say unhesitatinely no. 

The Cuairman. You think there are not? 

Mr. Burxse. No. There are sporadic cases. 

Mr, Raxerr. I want to get this clear, I was told by a Chinese stu- 
dent, 2 graduate of a university in the United States, who was 
familiar with the Japanese language, who said that he could give it 
to us before we left the coast if we wanted it; he said that similar 
publications and mayazine articles are being constantly published in 
Japan relative to Americans in business there, assimilation and other- 
wise, and I thought that from your knowledge you could assist the 
committee. 

Mr. Burs. I do not know anything about that, but I can tell you 
this: I was in Japan in 1907, I met a large number of men in high 
official positions. I went into the country and stayed at native hotels, 
and I met the people. I remember writing back to a firm that it 
seemed to me that to be an Amcrican was a passport everywhere 
among the people of Japan. The common people were kind to you; 
they were courteous; they were friendly. The old relations from 
Perry down between Japan and the United States is one of deep 
friendship on the part of Japan, and as one Japanese told me, they 
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look upon America as the teacher, and the habit of Japan is such 
that they look upon the teacher with reverence and about on the same 
footing as the father and mother. 

Mr. Raxer. I have a few questions that just occurred to me here, 
Why have not men like yourself, with a broad knowledge of our 
country and of Japan and of the situation, gotten together and pushed 
this matter forward 8 or 10 years ago, 6 years ago, to the end that it 
might be adjusted, instead of permitting it to gradually accumulate 
day by day, month in and month out, until it gets to be acute? 

Mr Burxr. You are quite right, and I think perhaps it is a just 
reproach, although it came on rather unexpectedly. It did not blaze 
forth, but only developed by degrees here and there. I want to say 
one thing that I should have spoken of before. There are no people 
in our community that show a more public spirit than the Japanese. 
I can give you many instances. As my friends know, I have carried 
a subscription paper around for many years, and I have always found 
them free and liberal in public matters. In the Red Cross movement 
and the buying of Liberty bonds they went to the limit without hesi- 
tation. I can give you an illustration of it, but it is not necessary, as 
you must have had that already. 

Mr, Vaite. As you are quite confident that the Japanese Govern- 
ment has strictly complied with the gentlemen’s agreement, perhaps 
you can say whether that Government would have any serious objec- 
tions to a system of registration of aliens which would include the 
Japanese ? 

Mr. Burke. I do not think they would. I think they would be 
perfectly willine—of course, I speak under correction, but I should 
say that they would be perfectly willing to make any concession, any 
arrangement that would not plainly discriminate against them as 
against some other country. By discrimination I mean anything 
that would show that they were held in lower esteem and under 
suspicion. 

Mr. Vainr, Their pride would not be hurt if there was no distinc- 
tion made between them and other aliens? 

Mr. Burke. Not a bit. 

Mr. Vaire. And their interests would not be hurt if there were only 
a small number here unlawfully. 
~ Mr. Borge. Not 2 bit. You are quite right on that, I think. 

The Cuainman. Now, in Seattle and western Washington, is it your 
open that the basis of the discussion is rather more economic thin 
racinl ? 

Mr. Burin, It is a combination of both, but nearly every man you 
speak with will recognize that the Japanese is an intelligent man, 
worthy to rank with the foreigners from other countries. Kconomic 
conditions are undoubtedly at the base of it now, and especially in 
California, where the industrious and diligent Japanese come in and 
displace the people. That is a serious thing. But I think without 
any fear that Japan will realize, if approached in the right way, that 
America is, like every other country, in duty bound to look after her 
own citizens, and that can be done in good friendship and with good 
feeling and without insult. We have a great commerce to look after, 
We can not set ourselves up. This port has been made.n great port }y 
facilities furnished by Japanese steamships.i:-The Nippon Yusen 
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Kaisha, the largest steamship line in the Orient, was the first to run 
regular steamships from Seattle to the Orient. We were unknown in 
those days. ‘There were trainp steamships, but no port can be built 
up without regukur lines, and in 1896 that company came in, and for 
two or Uiree or four years they practically ran it ata loss. During the 
war we would have been helpless without Japanese steamers, and our 
ranic rose to second or third in import business for the United States 
and second only to New York and perhaps some other, and it was 
due almost entirely to the facilities given to us by Japanese steamships. 
The foreign lines were engaged in the war and we had no ships of our 
OWT). 

The Ciraimman. Now, in spite of every effort of the Government, 
both the executive and the legislative branch, to be fair, these out- 
breaks occur every so often?! 

M r. Dunk, It is largely economic just now. 

Phe Cuamman. In this part of the country ¢ 

Mr. Burke. Yes. ‘The race question is one of the wors: things to 
deal with and it is always present, and unhappily it is sometimes the 
root of murders and things of that sort. 

Mr. Vause. And anything that we can do won’t get rid of that 
question ¢ 

Mr, Burke. Ido not think that you can entirely eradic:te it, until 
human nature is changed. We can in enlightened Christian countries 
modify it, but. down deep there is that race feeling. 

Mr. Vatte. Now, isn’t that the crux of the whole problem? 

Mr. Burue. Pf there were no race problems, for instance, things 
that the Japanese are now doing in California, if they were done by 
Italians or by Frenchmen there would not be any trouble. 

Mi. Vane, As a matter of fact they are done by Italians and 
Frenchmen. 

Mr, Burxe. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Raker. I have heard of you for a good many years, and you 
bear a very close relation to this controversy here and I know you 
will appreciate that the few questions I ask and which T will ask, 
ave in the best of faith, to get the matter before this committee and 
cy that your knowledge of these subjects will be in the record. You 
were formerly ee of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce? 

Mr. Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raxer. Now, that is a Seattle body, that chamber of com- 
merce, for the purpose of building up this city and making it one © 
the queen cities of the west, of course, and has had very active and 
close relations aud correspondence with the Japanese commercial 
hucies ? 

Mr. Bure. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raker. That has been going on for a number of years? 

Mr. Burne. Yes. 

Mr, Raker. Which is creditable to any institution for development; 
nnd you have been closely in touch with that work, so as to be f amihar 
with what is going on? 

Mr. Burxe. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. Now, for some 20 years you were the leadiag counsel 
for (he Great Northern Railway bo 

Mr. Buricu, Abont 14 years. 
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Mr. Raxer. And some of us never hopo to get to that distinction. 
Mr. Burke. I do not have any distinction other than that I was 
sas as the local attorney here. 

Mr. Raker. Now, this company, for the purpose of expediting and 
yee its road across the continent as rapidly as could be, was the 

rst to bring in a large shipment of Japanese to the Northwest? 

Mr. Borxe. I do not know about any Jarge shipment. They 
brought them in; but if they were the first or not, I do not know. 

Mr. Raxrr. Well, that is what I understood. ; 

Mr. Burke. Well, perhaps they were, but I don’t know. 

Mr. Racer. Now, that eave steady labor and fairly cheap labor? 

Mr. Burxe. Steady labor and—yes; it was cheap labor, althouch 
they very quickly became reasonably dear. 

Mr. Raver. I know that you will pardon me for asking this ques- 
tion, but you have been decorated with the Order of the Rising Sun 
by the Japanese Government? , 

Mr. Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. And you consider that an honor? 

Mr. Bunks. I consider it was an honor and a credit, and I consider 
that, if I deserved it, it was a credit to the interests of the United 
States. 

Mr. Raxer. I am bringing out these matters because others will 
have to read this record, and you, with your experience, will under- 
stand and realize the importance of it. 

Mr. Borie. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. Wave you given any personal consideration to the real 
economic situation in California ? 

Mr, Burne. No, sir; except from the reports, and my eyesight has 
not been such that I could read them very closcly. 

Mr. Rarer. Have you given any close observation to the com- 
mercial relations here and the business relations? 

Mr. Burke. The commercial and business relations between the 
ae and the citizens of Seattle have always been good, and they 
are to-day, 

Mr. TOKE The relation has been good, and the advancement, and 
I will call it that way, and it is intended to be properly used, of these 
people has been quite rapid, hasn’t it, in the last 10 years in Seattle? 

Mr. Borxu. The advancement in banking, in commerce, in apart- 
ment houses, and things of that kind has been rapid, especially in 
the last four or five years. The Japanese have ceased to do day 
labor. To show you how that came about, in the first instance, when 
the war railroad work ceased, those men came into the towns for 
something to do. That gave the impression, I think, of x tre- 
mendous immigration into this country, whereas it was simply trans- 
ferring the men from one form of employment to another. Now 
these men, these people were employed on little farms. After we 
entered the war, for instance, out here in the White River Valley 
the white men went to war, the young men, and they naturally came 
into that, and they did that. 

r. Raxer. Now, so that you may put it clearly into the record. 1 
have been advised, and whether it is so or not you can tell us, were 
you directly or indirectly, xs counsel or otherwise, interested with 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha Co.? 
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Mr. Burke. I was for 15 or 16 years, from the time they came here, 
counsel for the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. | 

Mr, Raven. Tasked that for this purpose: Before the searnen’s act 
went milo effect, wasm’t it a fact that the predicament of our Ameri- 
can scamen wits such that, really, it drove the Aimerican seanen from 
the sea, and by virtue of the Japanese takine this line, and the way 
they handled their people, with such close interweaving of Dusiness, 
that they could get their men to work on the vessels and do their work, 
whereas the Americans could not, and wasn’t that one of the primary 
reasons for providing protection for American seamen? 

Mr. Borie. Undoubtedly in days past our seamen were no: treated 
well, but [think they are now as well treated, on American ships, as 
anywhere else, 

Mr. Ragen. Well, what I am trying to get is, from your experi- 
ence, whether it came under your personal observation that. the 
Japanese were able to man, run, and handle their ships cheaper than 
an American ship? 

Mr. Burice. Certainly, certainly, 

Mr. Raker, And, therefore, they could practically keep an Amer- 
ican competitor out by virtue of hauling the freight cheaper? 

Mr. Burr. Yes; if the American ships eneneed in it they prob- 
ably would be at a great disadvantage, but there were no American 
ships, 

Mr. Ranker. But the trouble is if you do not give a man enough 
money to haul the freight and if you do not make the conditions for 
American seamen good and if you do not pay them enough wages, 
you are not going to have any business. 
~ Mr, Burne. No, sir; but the real reason why the American ship- 
ping did not grow was that they had a continent to conquer and had 
to build railroads and gave the men employment on the land—more 
suitable than employment on the sca—and, so, whether on the At- 
lantic or on the Pacific, they could not sta nd in competition with for- 
eign ships. It costs more to build a ship here and it cost rnore to 
man a ship here, the wages were higher and, of course, they were 
out of competition, That is how that came about. 

Mr, Raker. Now, after that statement, we would be jn practically 
the same position 1f we let in a race that can work and live toecther 
in large numbers and gather in large communities in our own State? 

Mr. Burke. No, sir; I do not belicye in any unrestricted immigra- 
tion not for a minute; but, 4S regards to shi pping, we are confronted 
with # very serious thing in other countrics where they can build 
ships there, not only in Japan, but in Great Britain, and in other 
countries, cheaper by 25 per cent than we can, when they can man 
and run them 25 or 30 7 cent cheaper than we can and then wind 
.it up with a subsidy to balance it, 

Mr. Kaen. Just one more matter and then I am through: What 
vou said about the Japanese a and their high ideals and their 
desire to work and be honest, I do not believe can Le questioned, but 
they have been a race for thousands of years—separate and distinct. 
The white people have been the same way. Now, isn’t it your view 
that : would be unfortunate to try to assimilate these races physi- 
ally | . 

Me. Burin, ] nlermarriage, and so on? 
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Mr. Raker. Yes. 

Mr. Berke, Why, of course, it would not be right; it would not 
be desirable and the Japanese don’t want it. Let me assure you that 
a dapanese in the Orient that marries a white woman is looked down 
upon. 

Mr, Racer, If a Frenchman or an Irishman or an Italian goes into 
any community and raises a family of boys and girls, and these girls 
are going to be married to some of our American boys and these boys 
are going to be married to some of our American pirls, that eae 
up Us group or race division, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Burxe. Yes, 

Mr, Raker, And with the Japanese viewpoint, not wanting tu 
physically assimilate our people, it leaves really one of the grent ques- 
tions that confronts us? 

Mr. Burke. It leaves the question, if that were to be their aim, like 
the French, English, and Irish, to come in vast numbers, but a small 
number of them, in carrying on part of the commerce of the country, 
and the like of that, would not, it seems to me, present any serious 
trouble. | 

Mr. Raker. Two thoughts and then I am through. I understand 
from you that from your viewpoint and your familtarity with the 
Japunese people and ourselves, you are firmly of the belief that we 
see not have any more immigration, this labor immigration from 
Japan é 

My, Burke. Well, T would not want to make any provision, except 
what should be thought best, that would keep the numbers down. It 
might be increased a little in one way or the other in different locali- 
ties, as has been proposed, but the main idea IT would have in my 
mind im regard to that is this, that there should not be unrestricted 
immigration of aliens, orientals. | 

Mr, Raker. But as to merchants and bankers and travelers, we 
should invite them and treat them properly. 


Mr. Boris. Yes. 
Mr, Raker. Now,-one question and then I am through: You re- 


ferred to President Roosevelt’s viewpoint. Do you remember his 
message to Congress in regard to the Japanese growing out of the 
San Francisco school question, where he recommended that the 
J mpanese should be given full citizenship? What is your viewpoint? 
Mr. Bure. Those that are here. 
Mr. Raxen. You have no objections to that? 


Mr, Burke. Those that are here; it is not a matter of any grave of , 


importance. It is important in this way: Seeing that our policy isa 
Wise one, the settled policy of the United States as to restricting ori- 
enta] immigration, t would soften that with them by granting lo 
those who are here the right to vote. 

Mr. Raxrr. And then stop future immigration? 


qd 


Mr, Burke. I would not undertake to stop future immigration by . 


in absolute wall. 


Mr. Raker. What I mean is, future immigration, so far as Inborers ~ 


are concerned—Asinatic laborers. 


r, Burks. Yes, 
Mr. Raxer. But the merchants and the students—T except them 
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Mr. Burner. Yes; it would be a good thing to hold it in check. 
There might be some little variations, but hold it in cheek. 

Mr. Raker. Thank you very mach. 

The Cinaimman, We are very much obliged to you. 


STATEMENT OF MR. JAMES EDWIN CROWTHER. 


(Mr. Crowther duly sworn.) 

The Cramman, What is your address, Mr. Crowther? 

Mr. Crowrier, 707 Roanoke Street, and Fifth Avenue and Marion 
Street, Seattle. 

Mr. Stearn. What is your profession? 

Mr. Crowrtrer. Clergyman, 

Mr.Sincen. Wow long have you been a minister? 

Mir. Crowrnerr, For 19 years. 

Mr. Surcen. How long in Seattle? 

Mr. Crowrier. Four yerurs. 

Mr. Sivcen, Jlave you done any work along similar lines in Japan 
or simply this country ? 

Mr. Crowruer, Do you mean missionary work in Japan? 

Mr. Sircen. Yes. 

Mr. Crowruenr. No, sir. 

Mr. Sircen. Do you come In contact with the Jupanese here in the 
city of Seattle? 

Mtr. Crowrier, Quite a good deal. 

Mr. Sincen. Uave you made a study of the present agitagon ? 

Mr. Crowriuer. Yes. 

Mr. Sivcen, Just briefly state to us what facts you desire to present 
to this comniittee. 

Mr, Crowrner. Well, I just speak from the standpoint of an 
American citizen, I speak as one who is very greatly indebted to this 
country, and who has an undivided loyalty for all of its institutions 
and its ideals. I came to America 19 years avo from England. 
began my industrial carcer in a cotton mill in England at the age of 
10 years, for the wages of 75 cents a week. Since coming to this 
country in the stretch of 19 years I have acquired all of my university 
and seminary education, and this country has been good to me. That 
is one ground for my loyalty to this country and my interest in the 
perpetuation of its ideals. I think there are four factors on which 
we are all agreed, namely, that America must be for Amer:cans; that 
whatever the nationality may be or definition of what we mean by 
Americans and whom we propose to make Americans, we have no 
roonl in this country for any man of whatever race, I take it, who 
has a divided interest or a divided loyalty. He may speak many 
langrunges, but he must speak our own language; he may love many 
flays, but he must love our flag, and that above all others. 

In the second place I think it is generally agreed that the Japanese 
who are now here, or who are now allowed to come here, have all of 
the qualifications that fit them for American citizenship with the one 
exception of being of Asiatic race, which makes their physical 
assimilation impracticable. In the third place, we are agreed that the 
colonization of any race and especially Asiaties in any community 18 
bad, both for the Asiatics and for the community. In the fourth 
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place, I think this is primarily an economic problem, and the only 
wiy to settle it adequately 1s on a basis of fairness and justice to all 


parties concerned. sAtter a good many years of study of this ques- 
tion, both as a missionary, secretary of the Methodist Ipiscopal 
Church at New York, and also and particularly since I came to 
Seattle as pastor of the First Methodist Church, I am inclined to 


believe that the remedy suggested by Dr. Gulick, with whom you 
are all familiar, offers at least the main lines of a constructive pro- 


gram of adjustment of this difficulty. 
The Cuamman. You have seen his last proposal, the ethnie di- 


vision 
Mr. Crowrner. Yes; namely, that immigration of all races, and 
especially any Asiatics, should be hmited to such number as we can 
assimilate as good, loyal American citizens. That is, if they can be- 
come Americanized in their thought processes as well as merely on 
paper, and that the policy to be pursued shall be an absolutely con- 
servative policy in that direction and should be based upon a careful 
analysis of all the facts in that case, such as you are attempting to 
make now, and, second, that naturalization should be based not upon 
race priinarily but upon this qualification which will enable a man of 
whatever race to comprehend the ideals of our Government and be 
loyal to them, and in the third place, that there should be such dis- 
tribution of Asiatic population as will absolutely prevent their colo- 
hization, a certain proportion to a State or to a community. 
The Crrunman. [low are you going to make them stay in the 
different States ? 
Mr. Crowrner. You are going to make them stay in the different 
States after they have passed through a certain period of probation 
and have actually become Americanized, and by the time they have 


become real Americans 
The Cuamman. You would not send a man to Idaho and put him 


under bonds to stay there, would you 
Mr. Crowrner. During a certain period of his registration and 


probation, which should be very greatly extended. That is to say. 


it should be provided that a man who would come in through the port 


of Seattle, there ought to be a number of years during his residence 

in any portion of this country which shall] be determined not by )iim- 

self but by others who have the interests of the country at heart. 
Mr. Rarer. That would be worse than any Government in Furope. 


No Government in Europe does that. 


Mr. Crowriter. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. Hounds a man—— 

Mr. Cuowrmer (interposing). Yes; they register people and take 
account of their movements. 

Mr. Stecey. But the point involved is this: Suppose a man arrives 


here and he says that he is going to stay in Seattle and the Govern- 
ment should say, “ You can not stay in Seattle, but you must po on to 


loomington, Il.” And if he lenves Bloomington, NL, would you — 


then say that the Government has a right to ship him immediately 
out of the country, or something of that kind? No country in 
Europe that I know of has any legislation of that. kind. You know 
that no American in this country would allow the Govyernment.to dic- 
tate to him, and you could not force an alien to goto a place where 
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he would be unable to earn a livelihood and then become a public 
charge. You see, practically, the plan could not. work out. You 
nieht sugeest where he should go, but you could not force him. 

Mr. Crowrmer, Yes; but at this pomt you are not dealing with 
an American citizen, 

Mr. Siegen. We are not dealing with theories, but with practical 
things. If a Japanese who was out here in this valley, for imstance, 
sent for some relatives to come over here, whether under tie gentle- 
men’s agreement or under the provisions of arrangements which may 
be made in the future, and they should come over there and then the 
lnmigration commissioner says: “My orders are that you are not to 
vo to the valley, but to California,” how long would he stay here, and 
who would follow him up and what American would tolerete that if 
he went to Ineland or 

Mr. Crowrner (interposing). That is from the standpoint of 
arbitrary legislation, but it seems to me things can be put in opera- 
tion which will bring about a wider distribution of the population 
rather than colonization. 

Mr. Vaiwe. The plan of voluntary distribution is being carricd out 
by some organizations now, not with the Japanese, but with other 
races, Jewish mmmigrants from southern, from southeastern Europe, 
who are assisted by associations of their own people, to locate in 
other places, together with assistance and advice as to bus.ness con- 
ditions, and so on. 

Mr. Raxer. Would you change the present plan and put all Asi- 
atics in the same atlitude with any other Jeuropean races coming here, 
so that after they landed here, the day after they landed here, they 
would be able to file a declaration of intention and go out and file 
upon your land, and then would become citizens—the Ch‘nese and 
all other Asiatics? Do think that would be a good plan? 

Mr. Crowruer. No, sir. 

Mr. Raker. Now, that is a part of Dr. Gulick’s plan, and that 1s 
the very crux of the situation, to have a percentage plan te leave in 
so many orientals, and then naturalize them, and then if vou make 
them on a standard and on equal basis, and that is the only way to 
be fair, then immediately they could make application for natural- 
ization papers and immediately file on our land and then in due 
course be naturalized, and when they did become naturalized they 
could prove up—that, I understand, you are opposed to? 

Mr. Crowrirer. T am opposed to that. There are certain details 
in the Gulick plan, and I am dealing simply with the main principles 
of the plan, which have to do with a controlled immigration in the 
first place. . | 

Mr. Raxer. But the whole sum and substance and crux of it 15, 
if any man will understand it, is that it seems to let down the bars 
for oriental immigration. Now, I am asking you to give us a candi 
statement whether you are in favor of leaving down the bars for 
oriental immigration? 

Mr, Crowrmrr. No, sir; absolutely no. But I do not apprehend 
that that will let down the bars, We have the bars up now. You 
fix a certam ratio. 

Mr. Ranken. But you are going to have the bars down when you puf 
the Gulick plan into operation. 
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Mr. Crowruen. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. Raker. I wish you would read the Gulick plan again. 

Mr, Crowrner. I have read it several times. It proposes a 3 tu 
1) per cent population that could not be exceeded. That, of course, 
must be adjusted from time to time, according to the evidenec that 
is gathered by such an oflicial commission as your committee, con- 
stantly dealing with the problem. But there should be a certain 
proportion ; that is, not letting down the bars and letting them come 
in as they wish. 

My, Raker. Are you familiar with the conditions in the Hawaiian 
Islands? ; 

Mr. Crowrner. No, sir. 

Mr. Srecex. I will show you how the Gulick plan could not work 
out. Take, for example, peri! 1, 3 per cent of a particular na- 
tionality would come in, and a tather or mother or aunt or near 
relative of a child wants to come into America; that relative could 
not come in because all of the people of that particular country had 
arrived on February 1. The trouble is we have so many theories 
running about which can not be put into practice. _ 

Mr. Crowrner. As J see it, the putting up of the bars against the 
Asiatics and certain specified races coming into this country and then 
the bars are let down in regard to others. 

Mr. Stecer. No, sir. That is not true. Thero has been a 33 per 
eent reduction of immigrants coming from Europe on account of the 
literacy test, although I am not taking it as a good test. Bear in 
mind that at the present time we are only getting women and children 
who are coming over from Kurope. We are not getting male adults. 
That is a big question and we have spent considerable time on it. 

Mr. Crowrner. Well, I simply wish to reiterate what I said in 
the beginning, that the immigration of Asiatics should be controlled 
and limited according to our ability to deal with the problem from 
time to time; and that means should be devised to prevent them from 
colonzing—that is, prevent the agpression of the problem that is 
now represented in the State of California, and in less measure in 
Oregon, and in less measure still in the State of Washington; but 
that we shall admit people of certain nationalities that I am not 
specifying and refuse adinission to a Japanese scholar or gentleman, 
or a man that comes here to transact business and desires to make 
his permanent residence here and desires to become an American 
citizen, it seems to me to be adopting an arbitrary distinctior. which 
does not comport with our American institutions; that we do not ask 
a man of what race he is, but is he capable of assimilating our 
American ideals and becoming at heart a true, loyal American citi- 
zen. That is what I am concerned with. The details of adjustment 
are for those who are more intimate with the problem than a man 
in my position. And I am not denling with it from an economic 
standpoint at all, but it seems to me it is indefensible for us, accord- 
ing to our traditions, according to our ideals of immigration, to set 
up the bars against a man on the ground that he happens to belong 
to » certain race; but that immigration ought to be controlled when 
it creates problems that are disadvantageous to our country, and 
not only to our country but in the long run to the immigrants them- 
selves, that goes without saying. 
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The Cnamsaan. Wow does British Columbia handle the oriental 
immigration ? 

Mr. Crowrner, Tam not famihar with their laws. 

Mr. Sinces. You have the right or privileee to add to this state- 
ment when you receive it from the stenographer and make any cor- 
rections, , " 

Mr. Crowrnen. Yes. 

Mr. Ranker. You used the word “ assimilation ” simply in a busi- 
ness way ¢ 

Mr. Crowrnen. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. And to become acquainted with our form of Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Crowrmer. Yes, 

Mr. Ranker. T take it for granted that you are opposed to an 
assimilation of the white and black races? =~ 

Mr. Crowrnmr. Yes. 

Mr. Rarer. And you are opposed to a physical assimilation of 
the white race with the orientals ¢ 

Mr. Crowrnen. Yes. 

Mr, Raker. [low in the world are you going to have a prosperous, 
happy community if you have half one race and half another; and 
they can not mtermarry and the boys and girls can not associate to- 
gether, can not yo to church and dances and all the other functions 
of American life where they are living? Tow are you going to 
do it@ 

Mr. Crowrner. T have no difficulties with certain Japanese who 
are my neiehbors ina good section of this city. I have no difliculties 
with them. We have them in our church. We have no problem with 
them at all. They are perfect gentlemen in all of their deportment 
in the church. 

Mr. Raker. That is all true, but why don’t you take them into 
your families and marry your daughters to them ? 

“ Mr. Srecen. Oh, well. 

Mr. Raxen. That is the crux of the business and I think he should 
answer the question. 

Mr. Crowrnen. I do not believe I should be called upon to answer 
a question of that kind, and I do not regard it as a question that 
calls for an answer. | 

oe the hearing was declared at recess until 2 p. m. this 
date. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 
STATEMENT OF DR. M. A. MATTHEWS. 


(Mr. Matthews was duly sworn.) 

The Crrairman. Doctor. if you will just give your name. 

Dr. Marrnews. M. A. Matthews. 

The Crairman. And your business and address? 

oo Marrurws. Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Seattle, 

Yash, 

The Cramnan. Dr. Matthews, you are acquainted with the par- 
ticular problem wlich brings the committee this way, in pursuance 
of w resolution that permitted inquiries to be held, throughout the 
United States? 
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Dr, Marriews. The problem of general immigration or 

The Cnamrman, You might say, for this afternoon, this is an in- 
vestieation of immigration from Asiatic countries to this country. 

Dr. Marruews. I know something about it, 

The Cuarrman. Would you prefer to start in and give your state- 


ment generally? ' 
Dr. Marrnrws. No; I would rather you would ask me just what 


you want to know. ae a 
The Cuamman, Are you familiar with the situation just as it 


exists in California? 
Dr. Marrurws. Only by information furnished; not by experi- 


ence. 
The Cuairman. You read of their immigration troubles there? 


Dr. Martirews. Yes. 
The Cuatrman. Do you see any tendencies toward that in this 


State? 
Dr. Marrrews. I do not—not to the extent that the papers report 
California has it. I understand they have, perhaps, 25,000 Japanese 
ople in California. We have, perhaps, 15,000 in the State of Wash- 
ineton. California has been longer gathering hers than we have outs. 
The Crrarrman. I believe that they admitted there were 82,000. 
Mr. Stecen, It is admitted that there are, approximately, from 


82.000 to 83,000. 
Mr. Vaitr. The Japanese say that there are 83,000, and the board 


of control say there are 87,000. 

Dr. Marruews. The report I saw printed was about 25,000. 

Mr. Siecen. You got this as to the number of the men who were on 
the farms, either as owners in the names of the children or as owners 
on account of original citizenship, or as owners through lense? 

Mr. Vaite. Male Japanese farmers, about 25,000. 

Dr. Marrnrws. We haven’t anything hke that here. 

Mr. Varnr. In any part of the State? 

Dr. Marrnews. No, sir. 

Mr. Vartx. Do you have any communities where there are Japancse 
post offices? 

Dr. Marrnrews. In the State of Washington # 

Mr. Var. Yes. 

Dr. Marrnews. There may be in some of these little truck places 


out here somewhere. 

Mr. Srecen. Haven’t you a branch here in Seattle known as Nippon 
Yusen branch? a 

Dr. Marrurws. Post office? 

Mr. Srecex. Yes. 

Dr. Matruew. Not that I know of. I don’t know that, unless it is 
for convenience. 

Mr. Sircru. It is next door to one of your banks down there. 

Dr. Marrnews. That may be true. 

Mr. Box. Have you any Japanese banks? 

Dr. Marriuews. Yes. 

Mr. Box. How many? 


Dr. Marrurws. I think there are two or three here, Japanese banks, 


Mr. Box. Are they patronized exclusively by Japanese 
Dr. Marrnews. That I could not tell you. 
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Mr. Box. How large are the banks; what is their capitals do you 
know ? 

Iv, Marrnews. I don’t know the capitalization: no, 

The Ciramearan, We can get all that, 

Mr. Box. That is all. | 

The Cranaran, Have you given any thought to the solution of the 
Japanese question ? 

Dr. Marritews. Yes; I have studied the question a little, 

Phe Cuamman. Do you think we have enouch Japanese in the 
United Slates now ? S 

Dr. Marritews, Well, when you beein to deal with the question of 
whether or not you have enough Japanese it involves the whole ques- 
tion of unmigration, and Ido not think a State has a right to deal with 
n foreign problem; I think that is strictly and solely a Federal ques- 
tion. 

The Cirammax, That is what we are trying to work out, 

Dr. Marrurnws. No State has the right to deal with a treaty (ules 
tion; no State has the right to deal with a foreien question; because 
the State might throw this Nation into confusion in'a minute. by 
prejudice or by any local complications, and therefore, being a Tred- 
eral question, and all questions appertaining to the relationship that 
this Government sustains to foreigners, being Pederal questions, must 
be handled in the light of dealing with all foreigners who eome'to this 
country. 

Tam not in favor of unrestricted immigration to anybody. I am 
not in favor of unrestricted immigration to the Asiatic races; but 
I do not believe that it is fair, after we have admitted to this coun- 
try a number of any nationality, to deal, with them from the view- 
point of pe or racial hatred or any of those conditions. Not 
that the Japanese are involved or that the Chinese are involved; but 
America is involved. It is America’s attitude that is involved in 
the question, I do not know whether the percentage basis would be 
the correct basis or not. I do not know whether you should receive 
by classificution all the Asiatic people. I do not know that you should 
not admit the Asiatic races here in unrestricted numbers, and that 
the coolie labor should not be admitted here on the theory of com- 
petition with the labor of this country, I think that would be highly 
unfair—just as unfair to admit, perhaps, some other nationality, but 
1 do not think that we should raise the question of racia! prejuiice 
with Japan or with China, or with Korea and leave the ot)er part of 
Asia unrestricted and untouched. Therefore, my viewpoint is from 
the national standpoint and not from the State question or from indl- 
vidual nationality. 

Mr. Raker. The trouble about it is that it is just the reverse; we 
have excluded the Chinese; we have excluded the Findus. 

Dr. Marrnews, That is why I say if you are going to deal with it, 
Tam not in favor of doing it that way. : 

Mr. Raxer. How are you going to do it? 

Dr. Marriews. I don’t know. That is your business; that is why 
you are in Congress. 

Mr. Raxer, And that is why we are holding these hearings. 

Dr. Mavriiews. And J am here to help you if I can, I wish I 
could auswer your question. | 
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Mr. Raker. That is why we are holding these hearings, to get the 
assistance of well-informed people in this community. 

Dr. Marrnrws. I think the most un-Christian act that was ever 
mit on the statute books of America is the exclusion act of Chinese. 
I is the most un-Christian and un-American act that America ever 
committed, 

Mr. Raxer. On what theory; amplify it a little. 

Dr. Marriews. On this theory: You have a perfect right to keep 
the coolie labor of any country out, and you ought to do it. You 
have the perfect right to keep the undesirable citizen of any country 
out, and you ought to do it. You have the perfect right to fix the 
term of naturalization of those that we can absorb and you ought 
to doit. But to hold up China, because you are afraid of her coohe 
labor and insult her brain and her scholarship and her statesman- 
ship, and put them all on the coolie basis, and exclude the whole 
business, I think it is un-American and unfarr. 

Mr. Raker. Are you not a little bit too strict in your interpreta- 
tion, We permit Chinese merchants unrestricted to come to this 
ee | 

Dr. Marrirews. I know you do. 

Mr. Raxer. We permit Chinese travelers to come to tlus country, 
unrestricted. 

Dr. Marruuws. That is true, and you may do a great deal better, 
and Iomight say, for your information, that your committee, Mr. 
Johnson and others, have been handling it for the last two years, and 
TY have been interested in dealing with them. You are changing the 
attitude and the immigration attitude toward the respectable scholars 
of China and the merchants of China; that is entirely changed. But 
the administration of the law reflected upon America very much. 
We had some Chinese in Boston eight years ago that were disgraced 
and humiliated, and America should blush for shine for the next 10 
years because of the way those people were trented when they came 
to the Boston port. It is only since such gentlemen like you have 
been investigating that that we have been treating China with any 
respect that America should treat any nation. 

Mr. Raker. We permit Chinese students to come here without re- 
striction. 

Dr. Marrruews. I know you do, and then you undertake to exact 
in China a bond of $2,000 per sindent. Of course, the bond was not 
worth the paper it was written on, and it is foolishness, but it added 
insult to China. If you exacted a bond in America you could have 
collected it, but you can not collect it in China, and yet it was a 
harassing thing, 

The Cuamnman. Was that a law or a regulation? 

Dr, Marrnews. An immigration regulation. Congressman Miller 
and I went before Secretary Nagel of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor and we brought this case before them. We argued it one 
diay with the temperature 105° in the shade in his office—~I know that 
much—and we found 72 of those that they had mistreated in eve 
particular; those students had been kept in a pound like cattle for 
some days, and we got them out. As one of you suid to-day In your 
excellent addresses, if we are going to receive them—if we are going 
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Mr. Raker. Now, our Jnws are somewhat imperfect, and the en- 
forcement of them depends so much on the individual. 

Dr. Marriuzws. That is true. 

Mr. Raker. Uf you get a bad man in, sometimes it is bard to oct 
him out, and he makes a wood law very obnoxious. 

Dr. Marritews. That is true, but we went at it with a deeree of 
prejudice, 

Mr. Raker. And don’t you believe that if these other countries 
were even themselves a little more particular in assisting the inmi- 
eration Of their people, ins getting the necessary papers and. the 
necessary credentials, that there would be but little fristion in the 
loner run? 

Dr. Marrokws. J think that is true, and we have to be particular 
about the crowd we send over to assist them. In this very case I 
argued, nine years ago, we found one of your men saying to the 
Japanese, “ Well, you pay us the prease money before the paper is 
viséed.”” Lasked the Department of Commerce and Labor about that, 
and he sud this man was loaned to a different department—to the 
Department of State—he said, “Is that the diplomatic thing in 
America.” “That man, however, was brought home. 

The Citamman, We have given some thought to the plan of 
transferrme the whole matter of ImmMieration and naturalization and 
Americanization to the Department of State, on the ground. that 
citizenship is a matter of state. 

Dr. Marvrunws, That is on the line of my opening remarks. It isa 
Federal question. For instance, suppose the State of Washington, 
under agitation, fair or unfair, anti-Enelish, pro-German or anti- 
American and anti-Japan, or any other scheme under which you 
carry it on, were led to the position where they would make an attack 
on the Japanese or Chinese or Hindus, or any individuals, and involve 
America, it is unfair to the rest of America. It is wholly a Federal 
question, and therefore if you are going to make it a Federal ques- 
tion it is a diplomatic question and a treaty question. It is not a 
question of legislation exclusively ; it is a treaty question. o3 

The Crrammaran. We think it would not be practicable to retain the 
passport plan and have the attaché of each consular office who it- 
tended to the immigration a member of the Immigration Service, 
another department of the Government. That is where the trouble 
“ame from. : 

Dr. Marrnzws. That is what I say; you borrow one man from some 
department and send him over there. 

Mr. Srrcen, Asa matter of fact, right now, Doctor, any immigrant 
wanting to come to America has to take the passport from his own 
country to the United States consul and get it viséd, so that so far 
there are two departments doing the work. 

Dr. Matrnews. There are two departments doing the work, but it 
all ought to be one department. 

Mr. Srrce.. So far we have had only one official complaint of real 
trouble on the line you mention. 

Mr. Raker. What are you going to say to this seemingly anti- 
Mnglish sentiment that has been promulgated and talked? I heard 
more talk om the last six months against the English people than I 
ever heard agaist the Japs. 
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Dr. Matrnews. That is what I say. I say that is wrong and un- 
alr. 
Mr. Raxen. If we are going to deal with anyone else what are you 
going to do with those people who are talking about the english ¢ 

Dr. Marruews. I say it is unfair and un-American. 

Mr. Raxen. It is hard to stop. 

Dr. Matrtuews. I don’t think it is hard to stop. We can all work 
at the business of stopping. 

Mr, Raxer. That is an attack more against the Government and 
their work abroad than it is in our own home. 

Dr. Marrnews. No; I think you will find upon investigation—of 
course you know a great deal more than I do—— 

Mr. Raxer. I doubt that. 

Dr. Matrnews. I am not trying to inform you by any means, but I 
am trying to repeat a little infinitesimal part of what you know. The 
propaganda against the English is a paid propaganda sent to this 
country, and America has suffered with propagandists against several 
of the nations of this world and she is going to suffer a great deal 
more in the next 18 months and perhaps suffer a great deal more in 
the next 6 months. I could name a number of them against whom a 
paid propaganda is going on in this country to-day. America can 
not be put in that position. 

Mr. Raker. Now, getting down to that question; you do not be- 
lieve that there is any paid propaganda regarding the Japanese, do 
you Doctor ? 

os Marrnews. Not that I know of. I do not know anything 
about it. 

Mr. Raker. While we all concede that these matters should be 
handled by the Federal Government, what are you going to do with 
the subject if it becomes acute in the State and does not apply in 
any other State. Now, if the Federal Government is slow in acting— 
and it is slow—and it is hard for the other parts of the United 
States to become familiar with it, that State must present those facts 
to the Federal Government in such clear, honest, fair way, per- 
sistently, unceasingly, until it gets relief. Now, that is fair, ig it 
not! 
Dr. Marruews. That is perfectly fair. But if that State is going | 
to throw the whole Government into an international complication. ' 
we had better sit down in the State and assist her in her own police 
power to handle the thing which belongs to her, and not to under- 
take from the State to handle a question exclusively Federal. i 

Mr. Raker. You do not find any State on the Japanese questio* 
that is even trying to throw the Federal Government into an interna. | 


tional complication ? 
You said “+ |. 


Dr. Marrnews. I am answering your question. 
State "—I am answering your question. 
' 


, Mr. Raxen. I will ask you just one other thing; from your observa i” 


tion, how can you get at these questions! oe 

Dr. Marrrews. For instance, if you want to bring it down to thr : 
Japanese; I do not suppose the Japanese are any more liahle to be 
come objects of our prejudice than any other nationahty, 1f you ar’! 
going to allow them to huddle in sections. Japan is n sensitive Goy ! 
ernment, as I understand, with a very highly(deyeloped nations ' 
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consciousness, That is a psychological question which you will take 
into consideration. And if she has a highly developed national 
consciousness you bring her people, and if you have 60,000 of them 
in California, and put them in a locality by themselves and agitate 
and isolate and persecute, you are going to increase that national 
consclousness and prejudice, and in a short time you will invoive 
Japan and Amenca, won't you? You can’t help but do it, because 
it in treaty question, That is exactly where you are to-day. 

The Chama ayn. ‘That is exactly the situation in California now. 

Mr. Ranker. Joxcept the persecution. 

Dr. Marrisews, But if that is true, and you permit them to huddle 
in any State in a certain section, now I am not saying as to Call- 
fornin—but if you permit them to huddle in a certain section in any 
State. Qhen the poliee power of that State certainly o ght to be 
able to move them out in different sections of the State. Tf they 
are good gardeners and raise potatoes better than any one else will 
raise, then let them raise potatoes all over the State rathcr than one 
section which you are going to isolate and agitate, and some one 
without the authority, and certainly without the spirit of that State, 
begins to persecute, and thereby involves Japan and America. 

Mar. Ranken. But you see, Doctor, they are ere 

Dr. Marruews. Yes; the people are here, and you can’t afford to cut 
the head of the fellow off that is here, but you can regulate that fellow 
that is coming. 

Mr. Raker. Now, how do you explain—you state from your In- 
formation and knowledge, and I think it ought to be conceded, that the 
Japanese Government is a very high Government, and its people are 
sensilive—— 

Dr. Marriurws (interposing). I said the national consciousness. 

Mr. Raxen. I tried to get the same thought that you are conveying 
to the committee—now, that being true, it was sworn to before this 
committee within the last two wecks that the picture-bride practice 
never sprung up until the gentlemen’s agreement was entered into 
between the United States and Japan. Now, that being true, why did 
the Japanese Government permit and sanction and issue passports 
to a practice of that kind, so as to permit women to come to this 
country to marry for the purpose of propagation ? 

Dr. Marrurws. Well, you put the question, assuming that I know 
that Japan did that, and you assumed too much. 

The Cnarman. We agree on that. 

Dr. Marrnews. Let me answer it. He put the question on the paper 
and T will answer it. 

In the first place, let us assume that Japan did not do it, and it is 
also stated from California that they were brought here to work on 
the farms in competition with the American laborer. Now, which of 
these statements 1s true? 

Mr. Raxer. Both. Asa member of the committee I will state again 
thut the testimony is as I stated—the testimony has been, both and 
jointly—no divergence yet. 

Dr. Marrnews. I say.the picture-bride proposition was erroneous; 
that you are involved in your undertaking to grant it under the 
trenty—you guaranteed it under the treaty. It is written there—and 
when it was called to the attention of Japan, the ambassador to Japan 
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suid he was perfectly willing to abolish it, and it has been abolished 
throngh the diplomatic relationship of America and Japan. I did 
what 1 could when I saw it was causing agitation, and I presented the 
matter In an argument, and I found that the ambassador to Japan 
and the State Department of America, I suppose through Mr. John- 
son’s committee, had had 1t up—I assume you committee did it, and 
that has been abolished, but your treaty permitted it—it was not 
Japun—they did not initiate it. I found on investigation that you 
permitted it on the theory that the religious rites of Japan were cared 
for and, therefore, under the religious rites that the marriage having 
under their religious rites taken place, that it was all right, and that 
they had the right to come. I said,“ ‘That is wrong. If you are com- 
ing to this country to marry you should marry according to all the 
religious rites and laws of America,” and the United States said the 
same thing recently in the diplomatic negotiations with the ambas- 
sador of Japan, and your picture bride is abolished. 

Now, you handled this without agitation and without persecution 
and without foolishness in that way. 

The Cnairman. No; we didn’t handle it that way. It came to a 
crisis with the Japanese Society of America in California; and 
finally they came to the conclusion that that feature would work 
disaster upon them, that situation alone; and therefore one faction 
made the appeal to the State Department, through their ambnssa- 
dors, and secured the promise to abolish it, allowing six months for 
the passports; and that itself divided the Japanese of California; so 
that I think as many as 12,000 of them joined in a protest calling 
for the removal of the consul in San Francisco. 

Dr, Marriews. But the point I was making ts that it was done 
through the State. 

The Crrarrman. But it was not through the State. 

Dr. Marrnews. It was through the diplomatic machinery of the 
State and it was presented 

Mr, Srecen. No question about that. 

Dr. Marruews (continuing). It was presented by them, and I 
presented the question without any interest in the thing except the 
interest I have in America. 

The CHamman. And each one of those things, even when we do 
them, and even when this committee undertakes an investigation, 
stirs up a lot of agitation. . : 

Dr. Marruews. And that is so ensily done through the State De- | 
partment and really ought to have been so handled. | 

The Cuarraran. The truth of the matter is that the last picture | 


brides arrive to-morrow. __ 
Mr. Srecex. It is a settled question—the last arrivals are due to- vt 
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morrow. 
Dr. Marruews. The last were shipped in March, and they get here 
this month, and that is through with it. | 
The Cramman. That ends that part of it. 
Mr. Raxen. I want to get the doctor’s view on that, in repard to ! 
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President but with his predecessor, and with the present Sce-. 
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last 20th of December, 1919, was the matter consummated by the 
Japanese Government making an order; so you see it 18 no hew nuit 
ter, and 1 was wondering, from your viewpvint, how it is, if they 
ure willing to keep their nationals at home and do not want to ruille 
the waters a lidtle, that they would not assist a little more; I mean 
this Japanese Government itself, 

Dr. Marrimws. My opinion is that the Japanese ‘rovernment 
would do that. I think you could do it. The point I am making }s 
that you can not handle it through State prejudice, nor can you 
handle it through legislation. You have to handle it through 4 
Federal diplomatic proposition, 

Mr. Raker. Who did you present this matter to? 

Dr. Marruews. Eight years ago, to Secretary Nagel, when I began 
ectling some regulations under President Taft, Secretary Nagel was 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor and we went in to present the 
thing before the labor board to correct abuses that were then being 
practiced against the Chinese students, and they were corrected. Sec- 
retary Nagel was farsighted in his statement, and he said that he 
thought the Chinese students that were coming to this country should 
be reported to the department, and he was willing to authorize the 
customs authorities to receive them with courtesy and politencss; and 
he did, and those abuses were corrected, and others have done the 
suine thing, and those corrections were made. 

Now, you can do the sane thing with this question, and, if you are 
eoing to put all the nations of the world upon the same kind of an 
equitable American basis, a basis of justice, you must work out a 
percentage basis; you must work out an intellectual basis, and you 
must work out one of these bases upon which you receive the people. 
You can not handle it upon the standpoint of national prejudice 
and still be American. . 

I am interested in America. That is the point I am looking at. 
Suppose we said we would not receive from southern Italy a lot 
of people who are coming to this country, what would you do? You 
would involve Italy in a minute, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Raxer. I don’t know. 

Dr. Matrruerws. You bet you would, and you ought to. 

Mr. Raxer. I don’t get the viewpoint of some of you good, level: 
headed men, with worlds and years of experience, that we are all 
afraid of exercising or maintaining our sovereignty in this country. 
What is the matter with us? 

Dr. Marruews. I insisted, as soon as I sat in this chair, that the 
American sovercignty is the thing to be exercised, and I have insisted 
that it is a Federal question exclusively, and I have insisted that this 
Nation must act on the theory that it is a Federal question and not 4 
State question. 

Mr. Raker. Now, may I get down to a couple of shcrt matters! 
Doctor, you observed the situation here in Seattle as to the change 
conditions within the last 10 years as to the Japanese taking over 
your fruit stands and your garden-truck stuff and taking hold of 
your stores and getting into your banks—— 

Dr. Marrnews (interposing). Now, I do not admit——- 

Mr. Raxer. Now, please let me finish the question and I will make 
it one sweeping question. [Continuing :] And your hotels; now, 
hasn't that sort of business kind of worried you a little bir? 
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Dr. Marrnews. Well, sir, you put 14 questions in one long, in- 
volved sentence. 


Mr. Raxer. I do, and I did it purposely. 

Dr, Marturws, And you expect me to untangle it? 

Mr. Siecen. I think the best way is to let the doctor make a general 
statenient. 

Mr, Raker. You can answer it in your own way, Doctor, by making 
any statement you wish. 

Dr. Marrurws. I may make a failure of it, but I will try to tell 
you, 1f I can. 

In the first place, you start off with on assumption that I do not’ 
admit. You say “taking over.” Now, no Jap has ever taken over 
anything in Seattle, or will ever take over anything anywhere else 
in the country, and no foreigner will ever take over anything in 
America. I do not admit your premise at all. 

Mr. Raxer. How did they get it? 

Dr. Marrurws, They bought it, and if you object to a Japanese 
citizen or immigrant buying a fruit stand, an: American-sold it to 
him. Now, if it is not right for the Jap to own it, why did the 
infernal, yellow-backed American sell it to him? Don’t cuss some 
foreioner because he comes here under the treaty regulations, under 
the laws of America, and under the sovercign flag of America and 
buys something, don’t cuss him for buying it, when your yellow- 
backed American sells it to him. That answers your first question 
about taking it over. 

In the second place, they have not taken over what the agitation 
in the paper says they have taken over, using your phrase in the best 
sense. 

In the next place, your laws of the State of Washington permit, as 
I understand it, a corporation to be formed with American citizens 
holding the property or the lease for these people. 

Now, if it is unfair for them to do it, why did your legislature pass 
such a fool law? 

They say that Japan does not permit us to hold property in Japan. 
All right. Then, let us carry this question into the treaty. You say 
if American citizens can not go to Japan and hold property or buy 

roperty, then Japanese citizens can not be permitted to buy property 


vere, V "ell, put it on the fair treaty seer by which they made the . 


treaty with you. Let America stop camouflaging the thing—raising n 
ghost and then shooting at it. We have got it on the statute books— 
I can’t recall the law-—that you have to have an American citizen in 
the corporation in order to get these people to hold: property here. 
The Cyamman. Was that passed a few years ago in order to invite 


anadian capital? 


on the books. 

Congressman Muuier. Yes; it has always been on the books. 

Dr. Marruews, It is on the books, and it is there. Now, after you 
have made the corporation, or actually gone into the legislature and 
made the law by which the foreigner can come here and buy propert 
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and hold it under an American corporation with an American Citi- | 
zen furnishing the apex and the head of the corporation. why jump | 


on the Chinese or Japanese or Hindu or Italian or Polish Jew oy 
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Russian, when you yourselves have opened the gate for him to do it?! | 
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Therefore, Psay itis fundamentally wrong for the State to erate 
and carry on the propaganda against the nationality, when it is 
wholly a [federal question. 

May. Raker. May Fo use a rather rough but expressive word from 
home ¢ 

Dr. Marriukws I do not know what is coming-—I have to brace my- 
self—go on and say tt. 

Mr. Raker. I aim pleased to see you “ soak” the fellow that is sell- 
ing and leasing this property. 

Dr. Marricws. If the American won’t go out and dig potatoes for 
you, and if the foreigner, the Jap or Italian, comes in and makes them 
and you eat and buy them from him, don’t cuss the fellow that tills 
the wround and makes them, but cuss your own native son that 
formed the American corporation that opened the gates to them that 
mivle it. | 

The sugar planters of Hawaii invited the Japanese down there and 
they raised hell. They wanted them to come down there at the low- 
est wages paid, and they invited them down there and we twok over 
the island. Now, we are holding up Hawaii and the vast number of 
Jupanese that came-—along before we had anything to do with 1t— 
to satisfy your sugar planters, at the price of sugar in this country— 
sugar ata price that we can’t buy it. 

The Cuaimman, ‘They are citizens now ? 

Dr. Marrnews, They are citizens now. I am talking about the 
way the openjng was given them. 

Mr. Raker. Still we both agree that while we are strong men and 
women, we have to have laws and rules of regulations to sort of 
equalize it up. 

Dr. Marrnews. That is right. I say “Go on making laws, but 
be fair to America and fair to the nationality.” 

Mr. Raker. Just one other question, and that is on the racial 
feature and on the assimilation of those races. What is your view 

on that? | 

Dr. Matrurews. That is the question of naturalization ? 

Mr. Sircru. No; separate al distinct from the question of natu- 
ralization. 

Mr. Raxen. I am speaking of it as to marriage. 

Dr. Marrrews, I think the question of assimilation is absolutely 
impossible, if you go on the theory of intermarriage. Of course, 
you will find an occasional American citizen intermarrying with a 
different nationality, but I doubt seriously whether you could put it 
into practice—I doubt whether psychologically and physiologically 
it is possible. , 

Mr. Raxer. From your viewpoint, it would be unwise—from all 
viewpoints—to permit and sanction it? 

Dr, Marrnews. I do not think it could be brought about even if 
you permitted it. I do not think physically and psychologically it 
would ever come about, and I think it would be unwise to-try_t— 
not on the theory that the Japanese is inferior to somebody. J am 
talking about the fundamental question, physiological and psycho- 
logical, extending away back for thousands of years. J think 1t 15 
unwise and I do not think you could accomplish it. 

Mr. Sreari. Now, coming to the question of naturalization, have 
you given it any thought? 
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Dr. Marritews, Yes. | 

Mr, Street. Would you express your opinions and views on it? 

Dr. Marrimws, I am still thinking—well, yes; I have views on 
naturalization, I would raise the qualifications for naturalization 
for all the people who come to this country. I would do, perhaps, 
What your committee is trying to accomplish, I would extend the 
time of probation for naturalization. If my boy has ;ot to live here 
21 vears before he votes, why should not the foreigner live a reagon- 
able portion of that 91 years before he votes? 


lr. Stecen. Except there is this material difference; your boy has 


hot got maturity of mind. His maturily starts at the age of 16 
or 18 years, perhaps. , 

Dr. Marrnews. That raises another question. I think you are 
right, if we are going to deal with one sweeping statement, maybe, 
I say you are correct, but there are some American boys born 
howing more about how to vote than some foreigners voting in 
this country, | 

Mr. Strckx, Some know less—ns we have found. 

'. Marrimews, Let me answer your questions—because we haye 
not furnished the machinery to educate those foreigners. America 
ought to be criticized for not furnishing machinery and facilities to 


this country, and we have permitted them to become isolated, and 
some of them never yet conceive the American views. We have not 
sent out literature or schools or done anything to help them, and that 
Is unfair, 


Mr, Srecen. Let us confine ourselves—are you referring to your 
own State here? 


Dr. Marrnews, N o; I am referring to different parts of the coun- 


Mr, Srecer. You can not refer to certain Eastern States, because 
with those I am thoroughly familiar—with the far West I am not 
familiar—but what J was trying to get from you was this. Do you 

elieve that the J apanese should be naturalized if they are qualified, 
according: to our law, if their character is such as our law requires, 
and if they furnish the necessary evidence that they would make 
ideal American citizens? 

Dr. Marrnews, If you make the naturalization law apply to all 
the nations whatever on the percentage basis or whatever ratio—__ 

Tr, Srecen (interposing). We have no such thing os a percentage 
basis for the admission of aliens to citizenship. 

r. Marrnews, If you are to naturalize them you have to fix a 
basis on how many you will receive to this country. 

Mr. Srecen, No; am only referring to those who are here now, 

€ question of the future immigration from J apan—and it is a mero 
suggestion of mine I am throwing out—is no matter which should he 
etermined by both Governments through a high commission diplo- 
macy, Leaving that aside, T am referring to those who are her 
In this country; we believe that there isn total of 150,000 through. 
out the whole United States, including native born; that is Native 
orn and citizens by birth—now, what nbout the balance? 


r. Marrnews, I will try to answer it in ono sentenco, I will 
specify } 
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Mr, Sircen. I wish you would, because we are dealing with a 
specific question now, 

Dr. Marranws. The J apanese political mind has not been trained 
to a representative democratic sovernment, and it will be quite a 
while before you could traln that mind to an appreciation of the 
fundamental principles of a representative democratic government, 
That is what T meant by the period of time Involved. 

Now. if you ean take the Tapines citizen and divest him of his 
philosophical view of eovernment. of his political view of govern- 
ment, which is antagonistic-—] don’t mean in the offensive sense an- 
tuyonistic, 

Mr. Siraen. You mean “ contrary,” 

Dr. Marrinews. Philosophical, but contrary to a democratic repre- 
sentative form of government. Tf you can, in the process of years, 
make him intellectually conceive and believe and accept 2 proper 
and democratic form o representative government under the eeniug 
of this Constitution, you should naturalize him just as you would 
naturalize anyone else who comes to that same state of mind. 

That is what I meant a while ago by saying that we were naturaliz- 


ing them too early,‘ T hey have no conception of this Government in 
its fnndamental sense. 


mitting to citizenship 233 Chinese who were hero less than five years 
in this country, who put on the uniform and went to the front and 
fought for the country in the recent war? 

Dr. Marrnews. You have asked a question which js foreign to 
this in at Now, if you will Jet me answer it deliberately I will 
try to do it. 

Mr. Sircen, I want you to, 

Dr. Marrnews. You have asked a very unfair question because 
of the prejudice involved in jt. 

Mr. Srecer. There is no prejudice in it, 

‘Dr. Matrnews. I am not saying “in your mind”; I mean the color 


could render to the country? 

Dr. Marrnews. Certainly; but he did it because— 

Mr, Srecen. And is it not the highest sacrifice which a citizen can 
make for his country, no matter what country it is? 

Dr. Marruews. You asked me a uestion on the intellectual con- 
ception of a Gover nment, and you asked me whether or not 1 would 
nuturalize Japanese citizens? ° 

Mr, Siar. Yes, 

Dr. Matruews. The Japanese citizen, whose character, whose 
standing, whose qualifications on all other lines may be equal to it 
as soon as he lands in America—but I state that his philosophical 
view of conception of our form of Government was not sufficient to 
give him naturalization in this country. I say the philosophical 
view of the other foreigners which we are admitting to this country 
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is not sufficient to naturalize them; and if in that number there were 
i nunber of boys who cane to this country, loving it and were under 
the afllatus of American liberty and so forth, and in the excitement 
of war, with my boy and your boy, put on the uniform and went to 
the front and fought, you rewarded an act, but you did not natural- 
ize hin on merit or on intellectual and philosophical conception of 
this Government at all. 

‘ Mr. Sircen. Doctor, when was the last time you were in a naturali- 
zation court ? 

Dr. Marrurws. Well, I do not remember. Smith here ean tell 
you. Ile is one of the best naturalization attorneys in America. 

Mr. Sircet, When were you in there last? 

Dr. Marrnews. I forget the fellow’s name. This year I went up 
and testified for 2 man. 

Mr. Srecen. And you saw the procedure? 

Dr. Marrurews. Yes. 

Mr. Siscen. And you appeared under oath before the naturaliza- 
tion examiner ? 

Dr. Marruews. Yes, 

Mr. Smcex.- You were satisfied in your heart and mind that that 
particular individual was fit for citizenship ? | 

Dr. Marruews. I had known him a great inany years.’ 

Mr. Sircen. And you had reached a conclusion that he was fit for 
citizenship 4 

Dr. Marrimews. I had examined him. 

Mr. Sircen., And you had reached that conclusion ? 

Dr. Marrnrws. I reached a conclusion that he completely under- 
stood the representative government, the form under which we live. 

Mr. Srecen, And you have given it a lot of thought? 

Dr. Marrurws. I had not given it a lot—I didn’t say a lot—I have 
given it thought. 

Mr. Ssxart, And without trying to guess your age, I think you 
have given it thought for 20 or 80 years, as to what kind of individ- 
ual oe would like to see become an American citizen before you 
would give him the right to citizenship—I do not want to become 
personal, referring to age. 

Dr. Marriews. I have no objection to my age. 

Mr. Srecrn. Do you believe that you could have these 110,000 
foreign-born Japanese in America, and continue to say to them “ You 
have to remain in colonies; you never can become citizens, You 
have to look to your consuls for protection,” and.yet believe they are 
going to get Ameircan ideas or American ideals?’ 

Dr. Marruews. Now, you are turning around and delivering my 
speech. I said a while ago you are wholly to blame for not educat- 
ing them. We have been negligent in that respect. We have Rus- 
Sians in this country that we are condemning every day in the press 
and public speech, that we never yet undertook to teach the funda- 
mental principles of Americanism to. 


Mr. Smee. Is not that the duty of your State, instead of the 


United States? i 
Dr. Marrnews. No, sir; first of all it is the duty of the Nation. 

‘: The Crramman. Wo are trying right now to make it the duty of the 
ation. a 
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Dr. Marroknws. And you are doing the right thine, Mr. Smith here 
undertook to ask for an evening school to be established, and the 
American Society did the same thing. IT went before a group of men 
and lectured them on teaching Americanisin, That is the first effort 
the Pederal Government ever made to teach them the principles of 
Americauisnt 

Mr. Srecen. Through the naturalization board ? 

The Cramoatan, Chat was through our committee. 

Dr. Marriuews, Tam giving you credit for it. 

Mr. Steaen. We have a bill now known as the chairman’s bill, and 
we hope to put it through in December, 

Dr. Marrinkws, This is the first time you ever did it. 

Mr. Since. We have worked hard for years. 

Dr. Marrirws. I mean the Federal Government. 

Mr. Raker. The trouble has been up until the last five years you 
could not get the public in the different States to cooperate with the 
immigration committee. 

Dr. Marrnews. That is just the question. 

Mr. Raker. That is what. we are here for. 

Dr. Marriews, But it is a question of prejudice—you are not deal- 
ing with it as a Federal question at all. Now America is waking up. 
Now you have 5,000,000 people in America that can not read, write, 
or speak english, and you are to blame for it. 

r. Raxer. And there is an organization that wants to bring 
5,000,000 working people here and dump them on the market right 
now. ° 

Dr. Matruews. Yes. . 

Mr. Raker. Does that sound good? 

Dr. Marritews. No, sir; that is why I say, “ Put all the nations on 
the same basis.” 

The Cratrman. Now, if you put them all on the same basis, that 
would do away with the Chinese exclusion act. 

Dr. Marrirews. Yes; and you should recommend to Congress some 
kind of an adjustment on that act, because China is going to wake 
up some dny. She has got 423,000,000 people to-day. What are you 
going to do with them? Pen them up and let them rot there like 
rats | . 

The Cramrman. Bring them to the United States? : 

Dr. Marruews. They should not come to this country, except such 
as you would invite, and I would change your regulation and invite 
such as you want, but you have no right to say to China: “ You are 
damned and cursed and isolated.” Sclect the sort of people you will 
let come and put them on some kind of basis that will recognize 
them. You have to recognize them sometime, commercially. 

Mr. Raxenr. How are you going to select? You have to have & 
human instrument to do the selecting. One examiner would come 
along and he would select a boy because he is a graduate of a unl- 
versity, and you or I or another would go over and recognize the 
boy that was on the farm, and I think we would get the best boy; 
and there it goes. | 

Dr. Marrnews. That is still back to the separate community ques- 
dion aguin, and that is a State question again, The Federa] Govern- 
ees you gentlemen, must make some kind of n-universal Inw 0 
selection, 
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The Crairwan. But any percentage plan would, probably, have 
to include the Hawaiian, and the problem there is becoming quite 
acute, 

Dr. Marrnews. It is the most diflicult thing, and you gentlemen 
deserve the syinpathy of America because you are working at it from 
the Iederal standpoint, and you certainly are deserving of every 
assistance which can be given to you, and if you can work it out 
from the Federal-question standpoint, where all the nations of the 
earth will look to America and respect her, you will have done some- 
thing which no set of Congressmen has ever accomplished. 

The Cuarrman. But the subject is so academic it could be discussed 
forever. 

Mr. Raxer. I would like to put this question. Outside of those— 
well, no, I won’t do it. 

Dr. Matrruews. Shoot. 

Mr. Raxer. All right, I will do it. Outside of those we have been 
admitting; those we have becn admitting into the United States, say 
for the last 50 years, excluding orientals and excluding the polored: 
the Africans, are there nationals that have been admitted that can not 
be assimilated physically with our people, in your viewpoint? / 

Dr. Marruews. I will answer it, but I am not going to explain it. 

Mr. Raxer. All right. 

Dr. Marrunws. Yes, sir—because if I explain it I will stay here 
all day, and I have three other engagements. 

The Crairman. We understand what you mean. 

Dr. Marrimews. Yes; yes, sir. 

Mr. Raxrr. I may be dense—I would like the doctor to explain. 

Dr. Marrnews. You can not work that on me this afternoon. You 
may work it on me about dinner time, if you talk to me. 

he Cuarrman. Do you want to ask any other questions? 
Mr. Raker. No. 
(Statement of Dr. M. A. Matthews closed.) 


‘STATEMENT OF COL. W. M. INGLIS. 


(Col. Inglis was first duly sworn.) 

The Cuairman, Please give your name, business, and address. 

Col. Inaris, W. M. Inglis, director of the Vetcran’s Welfare Com- 
mission, Fourth and Cherry, Seattle. 

_The Cramrman, Have you a statement concerning the Japanese 
situation in this corner a the United States which you can present 
briefly, without questioning you? 

Col. Inauis. Briefly outlining the condition of affairs that does oxist 
and has existed here for some time as it has affected the ex-service 
men, regarding the Japanese situation; our commission was crouted 
for the purpose of assisting ex-service men in reestablishing them. 
selves in civil life after their discharge from the service. It is g 
State commission provided with funds to carry on the work. 

Among the many things that confronted us, Bpperteining to the 
welfare of the ex-scrvice men, was the one of employment, and the 
commission immediately set about creating the machinery and an 
orgunization to take care of all men sceking employment. Tt estab. 
lished employment agencies in a number of the larger ‘cities Ghrough. 
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out the State, and we found that, in a great many instances, the 
Japanese had taken positions formerly held by white men, particu- 
larly during that period when the men were in the service. 

The Cuamwan, When you say a great many, what would you estt- 
mate the number of the men? 

Col. Ixenis, L could not make an estimate as to the number with- 
out going into some detail, but I can give you the various branches of 
employment. For instance, chauffeurs in privately owned cars in the 
city of Seattle, undoubtedly from 50 to 75—very lucrative positions. 
Tn the mills—the lumber mills I am speaking of—running into thou- 
sands, undoubtedly. We found that they were employed to a great 
extent in hotels and restaurants. They have taken over ga rages and 
using mechanics, cleaners, and helpers. We found it also appertain- 
ing in farm help. 

To give one concrete example of an instance that occurred last 
spring: We were asked to send a crew of some 20 men to a mill, and 
after the men had reported and remained about the premises for about 
three hours a ke number of Japanese were marched down in forma- 
tion and given the jobs, and the ex-service men were told they were 
not wanted. " 

Mr. Sircen, What is the name of the concern ? 

‘ol. Inatts. The Stetson-Post Mill Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. Srecet. What is the line of business? 

Col. Inecris. They call it ordinarily a lumber mill. 

The Cramrman. What was the result? 

Col. Inaris. The result was the Japanese were employed and the 
ex-service men were not. 

Mr. Sreacrt. Was there a difference in the pay ? 

Col. Incuis. We understood there was. We endeavored afterwards 
to find ont, but were unsuccessful. 

Mr. Smecet. You have not vot any State commission to mnke any 
inquiry there? 

ol. Inaris. None that I know of. 

re SircrL. What is the name of any of the officers of the corpora- 
tion ; 

Col. Inatrs. The Stetson-Post Mill Co. ? 

Mr. Sircrn. Yes. 

Col. Inerts. I only know them by that corporate name; I do not 
know any of the officials. 

The CirairMAN. Proceed. 

Col. Inoris. I am not prepared with any detail, as I was requested 
only this morning to appear here, and I did not bring any with me. 
I presumed you wanted a general statement as to my observation. 

ou desire more detail I will attempt to get it from the records of 
the office. 

Mr. Sreort. When you get your testimony turned over to you, will 
you add to it any detail which will be of any assistance to the com- 
mittee in getting at the actual facts? 

Mr. Raxer. Colonel, would you kindly give the committee your 
experience and information, such as you have, regarding the hotel 
situation here in Seattle? 

Col. Inaris, Yes. Personally I had been interested in the hotel 
business prior to my being called into Federal service. I had dis- 
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posed of the property and had a prospective interest in others. Upon 
my return, in July of 1919, I looked about the city for a possible open- 
ing, but | found that practically any property that I might have been 
able to negotiate for at an earher period, say three years earlier, was 
now out of reach as a leasehold, for the reason that it had been 
turned over a number of times during the war period, and I found 
upon investigation that property after property was m the hands of 
the Japanese, either directly or indirectly. It was not always pos- 
sible for me to ind out who were the individuals, but all of the evi- 
dence would trace to Japanese control in the operation. 


Most of them—practically all of them—were on a leaschold that 


had been turned over from one to three or four times, and that had 
increased. the value of those leaseholds to almost a prohibitive rate, 
the properties in no instance, it would seem, had been improved to 
any extent—I mean the furniture, the fixtures, and such as that—but 
the going price of the value of the leasehold had been rapidly in- 
creasing, 

My. Rarer. Judging from that statement, Colonel, might it be 
suid now that, after you had given some 25 years’ of service in the 
National Guard, and having fought in France, you came back here 
to stay, to enter into a line of business which you had followed be- 
fore, that from these conditions that you were practically shut out 
from going into the business? 7 

Col. Inciis. Those conditions were brought about, undoubtedly, 
by a liberal amount of inoney being available for those people to 
purchase those leases and increase the purchasing price of them. 

Mr. Raxer. How long were you in the N ational Guard? 

Col, Incras. About 25 years. 

Mr. Raker. And you were in active service in France? 

Col. Ineris. In France a year and a half or about 18 months in 
France and some 6 or 8 months here, and altogether nearly 3 years 
on the Mexican border. I went to the Mexican border in 1916 and 
was discharyed here in 1919. 

Mr, Raxer. In 9 general way, have you made any investigations 
or can you tell the committee where we could find, if you haven’t 
got it, the firms that finance these properties for the Japanese? 

Col. Inotis. I found that in a great many instances some attorney 


_ or business agent would form a corporation, and it would seem that 


Japanese money was plentiful to buy stock in those corporations. 
The hotel was ostensibly managed by white managers or a white 
lady—a man or lady—and the Japanese would appear there and go 
over the books once or twice a day, maybe sacnd an hour or two 
hours. Sometimes the Japanese would have an office on the second 
floor—a private office of some kind or other—and, as an observer 
would come in, it would, apparently be a white man’s hotel, in other 
words, operated by white people—you would not see the evidence of 
the Japanese control or management at all—thereby making it quite 
deceiving to the class of patronage they were catering to, namely, 
the white race. . 
Mr. Raker. May I ask you another question? Have you had any 
appa ny to observe conditions relutive to the laundry situation 
ere 
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Col. Incuis. Yes; T do know that the laundry business has been in- 
creased quite materially. TU know of a number of Japanese laundries 
that are doing business and doing efficient business. 

Mr. Rakew, What kind of help do they get? 

Col. Ina, Japanese help. 

Mr. Raker. Any white virls? 

Col. Tnanis. IF could not say definitely. 

Mr. Raker. Would it be asking too much for you te tell us the 
names of the leading lawyer firms that engage primarily in the 
handling of this business ¢ 

Col. PNauis. PT have not it definitely—and To would want to get it 
accurately. Tt is generally an individual, rather than a firm, and I 
would want to get it positively before I would want to make the 
statement. IT think I know of two or three of them. 

Mr. Raxer. Would you have any hesitancy in giving thein to the 
cominittce ? 

Col. fxanis. No; I think not. I would have to refer to others, in 
order to be sure on it. 

The Cirairnman. Those contracts are filed, as a matter of record? 

Col. Unauis. Yes. 

Mr. Sirert, What is the law of the State of Washington regard- 
ing the number of citizens necessary to form a corporation, oF 
whether there 1s a certain percentage required to be American citi- 
zens or not? 7 

Col. Inauis. I could not tell you. T have not the legai knowledge 
on wh poem but probably there is some lawyer here that can tell 
you that. 

Mr. Sreern. I just thoucht that you probably would know. 

Col. Ineris. I would not. 

Mr. Box. Who furnishes the capital for the Japnnese banks? 

Col. Inaris. I understand that it is principally Japanese money, 
but Iam also informed that there is a number of white stockholders; 
in fact, one of our local papers printed a list of the stocl:holders the 
other day. There are some 8 or 10 people enumerated there as stock- 
holders. 

Mr. Box. And when you say Japancse money you mean the money 
of local Japanese # 

Col. Incrrs. Well, I presume it is in their possession. I don’t 
know where they. get it from, but it seems to come in here in great 
quantities, 

Mr. Box. With whom do the two Japanese banks of your city do 
business; do they do business exclusively with Japanese 

Col. Ixatts. No; they are open to the public. But the great vol- 
ume of their business is with the Japanese inhabitants. You mean 
their commercial business from day to day ? 

Mr. Box. Yes. ° 

Col. Ineras. I thought you had reference to those who furnished 
the capital. 

Mr. Box. I did in the first question, but in my last question I re- 
ferred to the commercial business. 

Col. Trans. They do a general banking business. 

Mr. Box. The local Japanese usually deposit their funds there? 

Col. Iwarts, Yes. 

(Statement of Co]. Inglis closed.) 
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: | STATEMENT OF MR. I. A. MOSES. 


(Mr. Moses was first duly sworn.) 
The Cirsinman, State your name, residence, and business. . 
| Mr. Moses. I, A. Moses; residence, 750 North Broadway; lawyer 
by profession. 
Mr. Stege,. Broadway, New York? 
-. Mr. Moses. North Broadway, Senttle. 
' The Crrarrman. What is the statement you desire to make? 

Mr. Moses. I spent some months in the Orient. 

The Crairnman. What did you say your business was? 

Mr. Mosrs. Lawyer. I spent some months in the Orient in 1914 
and 1915, and between four and five months of that time was in 
Japan, and I traveled during that time with a British subject who 
wis a resident of Auckland; and while in Japan we employed school 
boys as guides in the cities we visited, and I have been interested 
in the relations of the Japanese to America. There is no prejudice 
on my part, because the Japanese I had first met were boys that had 
been sent to school in this country in 1876, and they were thorough 
gentlemen and as bright as anybody you ever saw; and I did not 
really believe some of the tales I heard about Japanese antagonism 
to America, but 1 wanted to find out; and employing these school 
boys we got them to talk on different subjects, and would shift the 
conversation to the United States, and in every instance they told 
us that the United States was arming to fight Japan. 

We made our headquarters in Kobe for several weeks, and this 
eeutleanan [ traveled with was an importer in Auckland. He could 
only speak Inglish, and in a great many instances the people he 
wanted to deal with could not speak English, but could speak Irench 
or German. J had nothing else to do and I went with him, and in 

return for my helping him he would draw out the information that 
I was trying to get. j 

A gentleman from one of the largest cities in Japan—I do not 
think it is necessary to mention his name, because if it were men- 
honed it might cause trouble, and he was a thorough gentleman, 
too—he knew that my friend was a British subject and I kept my 
mouth shut and I did not tell him I was an American and I suppose 
he presumed I was also a British subject. He made the remark that 
Japan is destined to fight America. . 

In another city a manufacturer employing severa) thousand pco- 
le made the remark to my friend that the United States was the 
est country for the Japanese to emigrate to, and they were going to 

have it open to Japanese immigration if they had to fight for it. 

The Japanese, I learned, looked upon the Mikado as a demigod 
during his life who, upon his death, became a god. And it struck 
me that naturalizing a Japanese would be impossible, because in 
order to swear allegiance to this country he would have to foreswoar 
allegiance to his god—that is, to the one who was a demigod in life 
and would become a god. That is the Shintos—I do not think that 
that is true of the Buddhists. But the conclusion I came to was that 
the Japanese were trying to get in here—that is, as OED y AS possi- 
aand that their object was not altogethor friendly to this 
country. | 
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The concentration of the Japanese in colonies does not look any 
betler to me than the concentration of any other foreign race in 
colonies where our customs are not used. The custom, I believe, of 
the Japanese is to send the children who are born in this country 
for education to Japan. 

The Cuamnman. We went into that very thoroughly in California. 

Mr. Vaiur. How long ago was this trip of yours! — 

Mr. Moses. In 1915. 

Mr. Sirens, Did you return in 19154 

Mr. Moses. Yes; I returned in June, 1915. 

.Mr. Sreuen. Do you speak the Japanese language at all? 

Mr, Moses. No. 

Mr. Sinan... Or did you rely on what your friend told you? 

Mr. Moses. No; there are a great many Japanese wo speak 
Ienylish. They talk ISnglish in the school. | 

Mr. Sirgen, And your conversations with them was in English? 

Mr. Mosers. . Yes. 

Mr, Siegen. And you came back here in 1915? 

Mr. Mosss. I came back in June, 1915. 

Mr. Sicaen. Let me ask you this question: Did you have trans- 
lated to "ial uny of the Japanese newspapers ! 

Mr. Moses. Why, yes; but I really do not remember what the 
things were. I simply know that there were people there in Japan 
at the different hotels that I stopped at, who would read various 
articles and tell me what they meant, but I could not testify as to any 
newspaper articles that would bear upon this country. 

The question as to the treatment ot the Chinese—if you will per- 
mit ine to make a statement regarding that—coincides with what Dr. 
Matthews said, and while in China 

Mr. VaILe (interposing). Speak a little louder, 

Mr. Mosrs. What I found about the Chinese coincided with what 
Dr. Matthews told you, and while in China I met some Chinese gen- 
tlemen who were contemplating a trip to this country, and the treat- 
ment that some other Chinese gentlemen had received was such that 
they were fearful about the treatment they would get in coming here. 
They told me about it. I had not heard of it before and I certainly 
think that some arrangement could be made that the Chinese business 
men and Chinese gentlemen who come to this country should have 
some special visé or passport, or some arrangement so that they 
would be admitted, the same as you or I would in returning to this 
country. 

Anothee thing that I learned while in Japan was that they had 
spread the report derogatory to British and American solders dur- 
ing the Boxer uprising, and the report was current there that the 
British and American soldiers had to be lashed into action, 

Mr. Raxer. What do you mean by that? | 

Mr. Mosus. They had to use whips on them to drive them to battle. 

Mr. Raxer. Who did? 

Mr. Moses. The officers. 7 

The Cuairman. These are rumors. I do not think we need go into 
that any further. : 

(Statement of Mr. Moses closed.) 
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STATEMENT OF MAJ. EDWIN S. GILL. 


(Mnj. Gill was first duly sworn.) 

The CrairmMan, State your name, residence, and business. 

Mr, Gin. Isdwin 8. Gill; residence, 4222 Woodlawn Avenue, Se- 
attle, Wash.; business, attorney. 

The Cuainman. You appear here as a representative of the Retail 
Grocers’ Association 

Mr. Giiu. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. And you have some statement you would like to 
make ? 

Mr. Ginn. Yes. 

The Cyairman. Proceed. 

Mr, Git. I will say that for some years past I have been atiorne 
and credit manager for the Produce Association, a wholesale organt- 
zition, and the question of Japanese grocers attracted my attention 
first about 1915, and in compiling the records I found, according to 
my records, about in November, 1915, there were then 27 Japanese 
retail grocers in the city. By April, 1916, the number had increased 
to 44, and then after the war came on I went into the service and did 
not watch it, but when I came home last summer I found about 60 
days after returning that the number then was 127, and at the pres- 
ent time it is 186. a 

The Citairnman, That is, retail grocers ¢ 

Mr. Ginn, Retail grocers in this city. 

The Cuamman. That is, outside of the public market ? 

Mr, Guu. That is outside of the public market. They control 
about 60 per cent of the public-market stalls now in the various 
markets in the city. 

Mr. Sirae,, In reference to the stalls, I looked them over this 
morning, Haven’t you got some ordinance or rule here by which a 
person has to be a citizen in order to obtain a permit or license ? 

Mr. Gi. No, sir. An ordinance of that kind was attempted to be 
passed, but it was held unconstitutional. You could not limit it to 
citizens under the treaty act which guarantees the right to trade with 
Japanese; you could not restrict them under a city ordinance. 

Mr, Sirern. Was that thrashed out in the courts here at the time? 

Mr, Ginn, Yes. 

Mr. Vairx. Ilow many retail stores are there here altogether ? 

Mr. Gitu. I could not tell you just what others there are besides 
grocers. There are 186 grocers here at the present time. : 

Mr. Varrz. I wanted to get the proportion that this number bears 
to the total number. 

Mr. Gn, There are, in round figures, a thousand—TI think, nine 
hundred and ninety and some odd, I do not remember the exact num- 
ber—npproximately a thousand. Jt represents now about 20 per cent 
of the total in the city; and it is a competition that can not be met 
successfully by the white men, for the reason that they are conducted 
by the proprietor and his wifc, and employ no labor outside of the 
family, or if they do. it is a Japanese; and they live in one or two 
rooms in the back of the store, or above it. 

During the period of the war when all industries were asked to 
curtail the hours and deliveries and credits, the Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
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ciation, the white men, appointed a committee of 21 for various parts 
of the city to visit the city and secure a pledge to only keep open 
during the hours frotn 9 a.m. to 6 p. m., Saturdays included; and 
that was religtously lived up to as a general rule, but there were a 
few broke away, and particularly some who were of other nationality 
than American, because they said the Japanese would not conform 
with the rule, and they did.” ‘They would open early in the morn- 
ing. They do now. As a general rule the grocers now open at 7.30, 
while the Japanese will open at 6 or 6.30, and instead of closing at 6 
o'clock at meht, he keeps open until 9 or 10. 

T saw that same thing in San Francisco when I was on duty there 
in the restaurant department, when we were down at the oflize work- 
Ing at night, and coming home on the car at 10 or 11 o’clock, unless 
J was very late leaving the office, 1 remember on the corner of Fill- 
more and one of the cross streets particularly, there was a Japanese 
grocer, and invariably that store was open at half past 10 o’clock at 
nivht, while everything clse was closed. 

The Crramman. Do those retail Japanese stores affect the business 
in the retail markets ? 

Mr. Gitt. Yes; because they can undersell on nearly everything, 
because they can conduct business at a smaller overhead than the 
white man possibly can. | 

The Cuamman, Economically that is a benefit to the people? 

Mr. Gitz. No; I should say not; for the reason that the only ones 
that do benefit from it ultimately are the Japanese, because the peo- 
ple who patronize them are, in that way, shutting out persons from 
employment by other white men. | 

The Curatrman. That covers the economic proposition as shown in 
Seattle in various lines? 

Mr. Ginn. Yes. 

Vhe Crrarrman. That is the problem there? 

Mr. Guin. Yes. And then whenever they are strong enough in this 
business or any other, they concentrate all their business into the 
hands of the Japanese. Now, since the retail grocers have become 
strong, they have established two wholesale houses, the Star Trading 
Co, at, I think the number is, 214 Fifth Avenue South, and the North 
Coast Trading Co. | 

Tho Cruamman. Japanese. 

Mr. Gitu, Japanese houses; that is on Maynard Avenue about the 
corner of Fifth. Those are both wholesale houses, and they are both 
heavily financed; their financial rating is A1. LT am informed— 
have not been able to substantiate it definitely, but I believe it to be 
absolutely true, that among the stockholders are well-to-do Japanese 
in Yakima and Yakima Valley and Everett. Most of their enter- 
prises of that kind are run on the cooperative plan, practically all 
of them. That is one thing that enables them to operate them 
cheaper than white men can, everyone has an interest, but they do not 
employ any white men, except temporarily,.and just as soon as bus!- 
ness is established, the white man is eliminated. For instance, when 
the attorney general made a spectacular show about hoarding, a year 
avo this month, and several jobbers of potatoes were arrestzd and 
charged with hoarding, it developed that 756,000 pounds of old 
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potatoes that were discovered to be in storage in this city, which 
amounts to less than four days’ normal supply—that 423,000 pounds 
of them were owned by Japanese growers in the Yakima Valley; so 
that the dealers did not have the equivalent of two days’ appl in 
hand, that were arrested. 

Mr, Raxer. How are those stores situated—scattered over the 
city or congested ? 

Mr. Gitz. No, sir; they are scattered all over the city; they reach 
out into every residence section, wherever you go in the city you 
will now find Japanese grocers in competition with the white grocers, 
You will find them in the University district, the Greenlake district, 
the Ballard district, the Broadway and Capitol Hill district. 

The CHarman. They work together in such a manner as to reach 
out ip the various districts, to get the trade in every locality of the 
cit 
r. Giuu. Yes; and they have a vegetable market in the city. The 
vegetable supply of the local district here is nearly all in the hands 
of Japanese now. They have crowded out the Italians who formerly 
did the most of that work; that is, the Greeks; and the Japanese 
have secured control. They have at least 50 per cent, if not more; 
and they now have practically three wholesale houses in that line of 
business—the West Const Produce Co., the South Park Farmers’ 
Association, and the Greenlake Farmers’ Association. 

Mr. Raxrr. Good American names. 

Mr. Gitu. Yes; good American names. 

Mr. Raker. Now, are most or all of the members of those firms 
Japunese ? 

[r, Ginw. All Japanese. 

The Crrairman. What do they supply? 

Mr, Gitz. They supply all manner of green goods, vegetables. 

The Cramman. To Japanese and American stores? 

Mr. Gr. To both. | 

The Cuamrman. They have got in their hands? 

Mr, Girt. They supply both American and Japanese stores, but 
Be specially cater to the Japanese trade. 

Le Cuairman. Where does the American produce stores get its 
goods 

Mr. Git. They oftentimes have to buy from the Japanese if the 
other houses have not the stock on hand. Of course, we are protected 
to some extent in that, in that only about 10 per cent of tho farm 
proutice consumed in the city is raised within a radius of 50 miles, 

ecause our narrow valleys here do not afford a very large portion 
of supplies. The great bulk of the supplies comes from California, 

and that the white dealers buy nearly altogether f. 0. b.—it is no 
eer under consignment. 

he CHarnman. What are you going to do about this—yon can 
not, perhaps, propose to dispossess the Japanese and send thicin out 
of the country? 

Mr, Gitt. Well, I don’t think you can. No—now that ho is here— 
but I think there should be a restriction upon the immigration, somo- 
what similar to what you had against the Chinese. I will say that 
my experience between the two races is that the Chinese is vory 
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much superior. I lived in Hawaii three years following the Philip- 
pine war as United States commissioner there, and I had an oppor- 
(unity to see a good deal of the two races. 

Mr. Vauwe. ‘Phe Chinaman is gone from here and you do not feel 
the Chinese situation as acutely as you did in the eighties. 

Mr. Girn, Well, I have been on the coast 32 years and it has never 
been as ucute as the other is, There never was a direct menace from 
the Chinese. 

Mr. Vane. It was pretty acute for the Chinaman along in the 
erehties ¢ 

Mr. Guts. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. The Chinese situation never developed into the situa- 
tion we have here—they neither owned nor leased Jand 2 

Mr. Gitn. No. 

Mr. Raxer. They did not control the hotels, the stores, the ware- 
poss and places of that kind—they were, practically, laboring 
men ¢ 

Mr. Git. They were practically laboring men. The only stores 
they ran were the Chinese curio store, or the small grocery or meat 
market that catered to their own people. 

Mr. Raker. Let me ask you, have you found anything like this 
occurring here; for mstance, a small truck garden run by Americans 
with the various green goods that they raise, they come irregularly to 
the cities, and by reason of that irregularity, while the Japanese come 
m with a regular day of coming, and thereby the man that buys this 
produce takes it from the Japanese in preference to the white man 
and eventually the white man is shut out and quits producing. 

Mr. Gna. Yes; that has occurred in different instances. It has 
occurred particularly with the berry growers off Lake Washington. 
I felt at one time, several years ago, in looking into that, that prob- 
ably the white man was to blame because he did not take the care of 
his produce that the Japanese did and he was gradually frozen out. 

Mr. Raker. Are hee familiar with the cooperative plan of buy- 
ing and selling in the White River Valley? 

Mr. Gits. No, sir; not enough to-go into that. I only know in a 
renernl way. 

Mr. Sivcen. IT understand that one of the large bakers in the city 
advertises its bread as “American-Maid” bread. 

Mr. Giun, Yes. 

Mr. Sirarn. Now, is that a Japanese bakery ? 

Mr, Git. I don’t know whether that is the same one or not. 
There is a Japanese bakery that has been manufacturing cookies 
and they have offered those cookies at a reduction below the price 
to the retail grocers through their association—a reduction of over 
10 per cent to the dozen, in an effort to get them to handle them, and 
they have refused to take them up because they ascertained that this 
bakery was controlled by Japancse. 

Mr. Raxen. What we want to know is who owns this “American- 
Maid” institution. I suppose we will get that. 


Mr. Giuu, I will look that up if the committee desires and report 
‘t (o-Mmorrow. 
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; (A statement by Maj. Gill regarding this matter is as follows:) 

o —  OSeatrrnob, Wasi, July 27, 1920. 

Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON, 

ee Chatrman Inunigration Committee, Seattle, Wash. |. 
My Drarn Maz. JOUNSON: One of the members asked me yesterday if 1 kne.s 

whether or not “American-Maid ” brend, widely advertised in SeutUle, was tis} 
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\ product of Japanese bakeries. T have investigated and find that eens 

ii Maid ” bread is put out by the Porter Baking Co., a coneern (hat does not nos 
Ah and never has enmployed Japanese in any enpaeily. Mr Porter charges thf 
it during the reeent bukers’ strike in Seattle union bakers circulated a report tha; 
wd “American-Mald” bread was the output of Japanese, in an effort to destre! 
\ 1 his trade. 

4 In reference to cookies placed on the market here, and to whieh 7 referre! 

is in my testimony, I find they are made by the American Tuble Sauce Co., | 
if concern of which Y. Nawakami and associates are proprietors. ‘They also hay 
on been extensively advertising American Sause, an imitation of Worcestershily 
ny und IIcinz’s sauces. You can see how they try to conceal the origin by the u-! 
ti of strictly Americun names. : | 

eh Hespectfully submitted. 


IepWIN S. GILL. 
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Mr. Vattr. We are all interested in this matter of the reductio? , 
of prices to the consumer; now, has the reduction of the price by tlt 
retailer to the consumer and by the wholesaler to the retailer, whic: . 
you say is affected by the Japanese, entirely due, in your judgment, i; , 
the matter of wages and long hours? < 

Mr. Gaintt. More to that than any other cause; yes, sir; and to tl: | 
desire to get control of the business. | 
Mr. Vainr. You mean they take a smaller profit? | 
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Mr. Giz. They take a smaller profit until they can secure tl 
control. It has been the universal experience that when they on 
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if rf secure the control then they boost the prices. That has been do 
Pi repeatedly by the Japanese potato growers in the Yakima Valle. 
ati when the potatoes have been pretty well sold out by the white gro: 


ers and the Japanese have scen the opportunity to secure contro} | 
buying of white growers, combining with their own crops, as sor: 
as they get control they immediately boost the price. : 

Mr, Vaire, Do you remember any particular instances where th 
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ae happened, in order that we may investigate further. 
fend Mv. Gitn, Well, that happened in the winter of 1916-17, after {| 
a short crop of 1916. | 
aay Mr, Varitr. At what towns are those potatoes markcted ? 
Wey Mr. Gna. Yakima, Toppenish, Sunnyside, Wapato—towns int. 


Yakima Valley. 

Mr. Varte. Any other cases that you remember ? 

Mr. Grin. I can not tell you any specific instance when that I 
happened. It is tha general custom. It was done again Jast fall 
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ran? some extent. . 
ay Mr. Vaitr. The Japanese had lowered the price until the wh j 
[ck dealers were sold out | 
ne Mr. Gir. I don’t say they lowered the price. I say that as se | 
a as they got control they did not lower the price—the price wag da | 
sal! advancing at the time I speak of, on account of the short crop of I! | 
Poe in other parts of the country, and the big demand, and the Japan | | 
ee took advantage of that to buy, and then boosted the prico, ho 
xe Mr. Vatre, They did not secure control] in that instance by low | 
fy ing the price so that white men could not compete atthe lower pr 
= and then as soon as the competition was eliminated, raised the pri 2 
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Mr. Gin. No. 


Mr. Vainr. Do you remember any instance where that was done! © 


Mr. Gane. 1 could not cite any instance of that. 


Mr. Raner. Tf you have not explained the matter of prosecution | 
for hoarding fully, 1 wish you would do so. Was there an examina - 
tion made by the Federal attorney in reeard to the hoarding of po: 


tatoes and then when he investigated he found there were many - 


thousands of bushels stored, and the Japanese claimed that he was - 


storings it as a farmer, and the prosecution had tu cease? 
Mr. Gunn. Yes. 
Mr. Raxen. Ilow was that? 


Mr, Gi. Ie was exempt under the law—TI believe that it exempts : 


a farmer or an association of farmers from the provision of the avt- 
trust luw, or the hoarding law; and the bulk of the potatoes that were 


F 


held here were owned by Japanese growers. He is really more of 3 | 


trader, but he also controls a large acreage in the Yakima Valley— - 


and TI can’t recall the name offhand, although I am familiar with tt, 
and I ean secure it if it 1s desired. 
Mr. Raker. And they shipped the potatoes to one warehouse ! 
Mr. Gin. Yes; shipped them here and stored them in warehouses. 


Mr. Box. You spoke of the activities of the Japanese by which they 


acquired a big percentage of various lines of business—-I think a wit- 


ness testified a moment ago as to their being employed at various in : 
dustries. If they were excluded, as has been suggested as possible _ 
which 1 doubt, from the various lines of business, that would leave - 


them purely as employees? 

Mr. (iin. Yes. 

Mr. Box. And that would put them in direct competition with the 
laboring man exclusively ? 

Mr. Grin. Yes. 

. Mr, Box. And that would not be desirable, to say the least? 

Mr. Gitu. No, sir. 

Mr. Box. And then what place does it leave you in? 

Mr. Git. The only alternative remedy is the restriction of the 
immigration from this time forward, and the question will solve 
itself in a few years. It may not solve itself immediately, but it will 
in time. 

Mv, Street. One of the witnesses this morning advanced the theory 
that most of those men had been section hands before the war came, 
and that when the war came on they were discharged as section 
hands, and then came into the city here trying to tind other employ- 
ment—have you given them any thought or consideration 

Mr. Griz. It is only a very small percentage of them had ever been 
section hands. Most of them had been working—I know many © 
them became established in business and came into my office to try t0 
establish credit for the purchase of goods on the strect and they have, 
ag a rule, been farmers, or have been working for some Japanese firm 
in the city. | 

Mr. Srecer. Let me ask you this question also; was the cost of bv- 
ing lowered here in any respect by reason of any successful Federal 

rosecution regarding food and so forth? 

Mr. Gira. No, sir. The so-called prosecutions were farces as they 
resulted in this State, 
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Mr. SirceL. Be careful how you speak of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Ginn, When you arrest men for hoarding potatoes when you 
have a total amount of less than four days supply, you can not call it 
anything else. 

Mr. Raker. Just one question. If there has been no inmigration 
from Japan in the last 12 years; if the “gentlemen’s agreement” has 
been religiously lived up to, can you explain to the committee why 
it is that within that same period there has been such a large increase 
of Japanese in Seattle and such an enormous amonnt of business of 
all kinds, such as hotels and stores and stalls and other activities, 
taken over by the Japanese? 

Mr. Gini. Well, I do not think the “ gentlemen’s agreement” has 
been strictly lived up to—to answer the first part of your question. 
My answer to the second part is that the Japanese business interests, 
and I mean from the smallest up to the highest and largest business 
concerns, especially the banks, have looked with a very friendly 
eye on Seattle for nearly 30 years. A very friendly spirit existed on 
the part of the business men in this city toward the oriental, the Japa- 
nese and Chinese. We are a young struggling city and very ambitious 
and our first steamship line to the Orient was a Japanese hne, and 
that helped to cement that interest, and because of that very friendly 
feeling, Japanese began to invest very heavily in commercial lines 
between Japan and Seattle, and through that and through the bank- 
ing interests, beean extending until they have secured very large 
interests here in every way. 

Mr. Raker. Now, generally speaking, what is your deduction at 
the present time as to the sentiments of the people of Seattle relative 
to the condition ag it is now in existence here? 

Mr. Gin. The sentiment of the people at large is that the condition 
isa dangerous one. Of course, there is an element of society here that 
are opposed to any change; but the great majority of the people, 
without any doubt, think that there should be restrictive measures, and 
largely for the reason that the two races can not and will not mix, and 
if the Japanese continue, that they will become a menace that will 
ultimately lead not to strained relations but to war between the two 
countries. They feel it is inevitable. I talked with a great many 
men and women on thé subject, and that is their prevailing sentiment. 

Mr. Box. I understand by your later expression, you mean if the 
matter is not adjusted now it will get worse and will have to be ad- 
justed under more serious conditions? 

Mr. Guu. Yes, sir. 

(Statement of Mr. Gill closed.) 


STATEMENT OF MR. PHILLIP TINDALL. 


The witness was duly sworn. 

The Crairnman. State your full name. 

Mr, Tinparz. Phillip Tindall. 

The Cramsan. And your residence, please. 

Mr. Tinpatu. Residence, Seattle. 

The Crrainman. And your official position, if any? 

Mr. Trnparu. I am a member of the city council. 

The Crarman. And have been a resident of Seattle: how long ? 
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Mr. Tinpaun. Sixteen years. 


yy ‘ . e . > . 
Phe Crraiman. Have you gathered statistics with reference to the 


so-called Japanese question in the city here ? 

Mr. Tixpans. Through the city and county officials 1 have ob- 
tnined some statistics, but I presume that the committee would pre- 
fer to hear from the ollicials themselves, but I have brought them 
and Lean obtain the attendance of the officials who collected them 
so as to have them testify to their accuracy and the manner in which 


they were acquired, 
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The Cuamaan. If there 1s no objection, I think that we had better 
have the statistics introduced into the record. 
Document introduced and marked “Exhibit A to the statement 


of Phillip ‘Pindall.”) 


TINDALL Exuynrr A. 


Hon. Virrerie TINDALL, 


SEATTLE, WAAH., July 22, 1920. 


City Council Chambers, County-City Building, 


Seattle, Wash. 


Sir: Inclosed herewith Is a Classified list of the different Hnes of business 
engaged in by Japanese in this elty and the location of each place of business. 
The different kinds of business and the number of each ts as follows: 


Apartment houses_~----------- 
Automobile garages and repair 

shupS.---------------------- 
Automobiles rental companies—. 
Automobile tire shops..------- 
Art stores -------------------- 
Rooksellers and stationers_---- 
Barber shops and bathhouses—. 
Bakeries. 2+ ---------ee- 
Banks ----------- -e - -- eenen 
Bill ard and pool parlors-. 
Commission merchants -------- 
Confectioners  ( wholesale) -.--- 
Carpenter and eabinetimukers’ 

shopS ---------- eee ete cnn 
Confectionery, cigar, fruit, and 

soft-drink stores ------------ 


Dairies. ~----------------- <= 
Pentists’ .--------------------- 


Drayage 

paniog_.-------------- rnc 
Pressmukers ---.------- tees 
Dry goods stores---~---------- 
electrical supplies and electri- 


public market3---.~--------- 
Iuel denlers -------~---------- 
Murniture factories....-~----- on 
Purnlture stores_~-.------~----- 
Mariners holding permits to sell 

In farmers’ rmarket.-------~- 
Grocers (retail) ~-------------- 


14 


Grocers (wholesale) -~.-------- 4 
General merchandise storces__-- 9 
Generul contractors ~---~- ----- 1 
Hat and phime cleaners_—.----- 1 
Hotel supplies ---------------- 3 
Hotels and lodging houses----- §2 
FIOSPINUS 23.0 20 oe Recut eeeee 1 
Innporters and exporters__----- 85 
Ice crenm cone nranufacturers_- 3 
Interpreters__.-..----_-----~--- 6 
Jewelers’ and watchmakers’ 
SOLOS. ooo oe eee 14 
Junk dealers_..-.-..---------- 3 
Knitting factories _--.--------- 4 
Laundries (stenm and band)--- 44 
Meat and fish markets_.------- 17 
Newspapers. _-__-------------- 4 
Plumbing coimpuntes___-------- Y 
Printers and stamp works----. - ‘ 
Physicians and surgeons. ----- 19 
Photographers _..------~--.----- 6 
Renl estate and investment com- 
panies ....-.-+~---.---------- 6 
Restaurants...---------------- 73 
Shoe stores _._---------------- 3 
Shocnmkers and repair shops-- 29 
Ship chandlers _-_~------------ 1 
Second hand goods stores------ 34 
Schools__-.~-_----------------- 4 
Sign and house painting com 
panies ....-----------------7 4 
Soft-drink bottlers —-.--------- 3 
Tailors’ and menders’ shopa_--- . 
Thentors___--------- ----- 2-07 
Vezetubles (wholesale) -------- 4 
Vulennizers (see thre shops). ; 
Hardware stores -------------- 
ri eee 
Totalow-u-- aC heeseo-enn- 1, 462 
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Ditrercat Kinds of business enxgaced in, 65, 

ys Jhisve not listed crue Urdeners and a munmber Of reomning houses contalafnge 
from 5 to 15 sleeping rooms owing to the limited amount Of time in which tg 
make out the above list. 


If I can be of any further Service to you, kindly Inform me. 


rae Respectfully, 

} Ronenr L. Laisa, 
We APARTMENT HOUSEs,? APARTMENT HOUBES-—COoULinued, 
yee 
ait vy Arthur, 4200 Sixth Avenue NE. tivenna, 1527 Terry Avenue, 
ae Abrams, 2624 Western Avenue. Revent, 107 First Avenue north, 
aoe Acireina. 1412 Summit Avenue. Rivolf, 2127 Second Avenue, 
inf. - Adelene, 709 Columbia Street. St. Lawrence, 1809 Kighth Avenne, 

Ainelin, 104 Seventeenth Avenue, St. Morence, 504 East Denny Way. 
fet! Angelo, 803 Yesler Way. St. Charles, — 
ae Arion Court, 1814 Mtnor Avenue, St. George, Fourteenth Avenue and 
1 Avalon, 106 John Strect. ¥Yesler Way, 
se Alder, Seventh and Alder Streets. San Telmo, 1205 Stewart Street. 
Boylston, 1517 Boylston Avenue, Spruce, 211 Ninth Avenue, 
Beacon, 3120 Ninth Avenue south. Villa, 914 Kast Alder. 
Gerwyn, 1114 Sixth Avenue. Victorin, 1120 Fifteenth Avenue, 
Boyd, : Virginian Lee, 1420 lourth Avenue 
ra Browdway Castle, 903 Yesler Way. West, 
a Capitola, 431 uurtecenth Avenue Waverly, 405 Olive Street. 
horth, Yale, GO1 Cohnmbia Street, 
Casurucia, 1007 East Marion Street, Yesler, 6154 Yesler Way. 
Copland Court, 1909 Minor Avenue, _ Yukon, 661 Yesler Way. 
ocr Coronado, 115 Bellevue Avenue north. 
sie Doris, 715 Sixth Avenue, AUTOMOBILE GARAGES AND REPAIR snoprg. 
Dueller, $5 Bell Street: 
harlington, 1621 Seventh Avenue. . | Boren, 1709 Boren Avenue. 
Nizabeth, 1429 Boylston Avenue. Model, 1703 Boren Avenue, 
Aveline, 1214 Bust Spruce Street, Iagle, 706 Sixth Avenue south. 
- Excelsior, 1509 Ninth Avenue, | Nippon, 408 Seventh Avenue south, 
Haddon Hall, 1921 Third Avenue, Japan, 1240 Main Street, 
‘x Harvey, 2G15 Rust Cherry Street. | Toxo, 614 Sixth Avenue south, 
Helen D, 119 lighteenth Avenue, National, 1003 King Strect, 
Iroquois, ——_, Mikado, 1020 East Union Strect. 
| Johnstone, 1302 Yesler Way. 312 Sixth Avenue south. 
Jackson, 152] Nighth Avenue. 420 Maynard Avenue. 
Lee, 1420 Fourth Avenue north, G. S. Auto Repair Co., 654 Weller 
; Luby, S19 Yeslor Way. Street. 
La Clead, 2219} First Avenue, Ace Auto Repair Co., 802 Woller 
: Lafayette, 917 James Street. Street. 
‘| 4uuond, 1115 Fourteenth Avenue, Hyak Auto Brokerage Co., 1010 Yesler 


Laurel, 303 Twenty-second Avenue Way. 
south, 


Leonce, 1415 Boren Avenue. 
ster, 3004 Tenth Avenue south, 


Dearborn Auto Livery Co., 912 Denr- 
born Street. 


; Llewellyn, 659 Yesler Way. AUTOMOLILES FOR MRK. 
: Liberty Court, 2505-2545 Fourteenth 
3 Avenue south, Nippon Auto Co., 659 J ackson Street. 
Martinique, 1330 Elghth Avenue, | Tokio Auto Hire Co., 502 Main Street, 
Monmouth, 2000 Yesler Way. 
pela 810} Tourtecnth Avenue AUTOMOBILE TIRE 8110Ps. 
south, 


Oszond, Twelfth and Jackson Streets. National, 1614 Seventh Avenue. 
Plensantan, Seventh = and Terrance | Alki, 202 Fitth Avenue south. 


Streets, New Mngle, 716 Sixth Avenue south, 
Potomac, 1717 Twelfth Avenue, VU. S., 420 Twelfth Avenue South, 812 
Pine, 657 Matn Strect, Jackson Street. 

Thtnge, 292g First Avenne. Kuno, 1019 Jackson Strect. 


+ This Mat docs not Include a number of fat buildings, which have no names, 
*Six largo frame buildings owned by Skinner & Iiddy, 


> 


ART STORES. 


Aruztha Co, O16 Sixth Avenue south, 
Furuya & Co, bOb Second Avenue. 
tirade & Co, 526 Jnekson Street, 
Ritsapawi & Co., PEED Phird Avenue. 
Nippow Bazaar, 1000 Third Avenue, 
Asakura Co, 526 Kinge Street. 
Kikuchi Co, G00 Jackson Street. 
Kimura & Co, 210 Juekson Street. 
Nithkiunura Co., 302 lourth 
south. 


Okusawa Art Co., 408 Main Street. 


Yoshida Co., 216 Fourth Avenue south. 


The Art Studio, 812 Juckson Street. 

Ieasterm Art Goods Co., 611 Jackson 
Street, 

Tanaka Art Co., Sixth, Jackson Strect. 

ROOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS. 

The Mitsuwa, GOG Sixth Avenue south. 

Maisho-Do, GO9 Main Street. 

Wuruysy & Co., 216 Second Avenue 
south. 

Asuba Book Store, 602 Main Street. 


BARBER SHOVS AND BATITTIOUSES, 


516 King Street. 

G20 Weller Strect. 

509 King Street, 

4 Washington Street. 
[Ot Washington Street. 
WT 4 least Madison Street. 
GOS Jetrst Avenue. 

101G Juekson Street. 
nOG Miawvinared Avenue, 
661 Main Street. 

124 Seeond Avenue south. 
G20 King Street. 

G63 Weller Street. 

GGG Dearborn Street. 

854 Washington Street. 
O34 Main Strect. 

GUO Juckson Strect. 

2124 Occidental Avenue. 
115 West Main Street. 
80 Seeond Avenue south, 
19374 Westlake Avenue. 
OS4 Unton Street. 

416 Main Street. 

2ag iirst Avenue South. 
2104 Washington Street. 
eoEk First Avenue, 

“OS BMourth Avenue south. 
105 Fourth Avenue south, 
109 Washington Street. 
®08$ Washington Street. 
701 King Street, 

S19 Yesler Way. 

410 Main Street. 

°08 Jackson Street, 

510 Jnekson Street. 

“07 Ninth Avenue south. 
312 Kifth Avenue south. 
41 Washington Street. 
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JAPANESE IMMIGRATION. 


Avenue 


ah 


BARBER SITIONS AND BATILUIOUSES Col, 


Sixth Avenue south, 
Fourth Avenue south. 
Wing Street. 
Jnuckson Street. 
3804 Sixth Avenue south. 
122 Washington Street. 
VOID Birst Avenue, 
5044 King Street. 

B25 Sixth Avenue south. 
702 Sixth Avenue south. 
2194 Pine Street. 

O11 Sixth Avenue south. 
610 Weller Street. 

1GO% Washington Street. 
S4 Muin Street. 

2043 Main Street. 

n09 Jackson Street. 
163 Washington Street. 
502 AInin Street. 

2103 Main Street. 

3910 James Street. 

GS Yesler Wiy. 

207 Fifth Avenue south. 
216 Fifth Avenue south. 
911 Pike Strect. 

156 Main Street. 

O15 Ning Street. 

923 King Street. 

1164 Washington Street. 
120 Fourth Avenue south. 
604 King Street. 

G59 Juckson Street. 


617 
2OS 


Pie ded 


oe pees 


G60 


BAKERIES. 


Japan Bakery, 514 Maynard Avenue. 

Dearborn, 10-40 Jackson Street, base. 
ment of Niagara Hotel. 

Fdilies. 1107 Yesler Way. 

Marion, 903 First Avenue. 

Taniguchi, 2228 First Avenue. 


RANKS, 


Jupanese Commercial, 222 Second Ave- 
nue south. 

Oriental American, G00 Main Street. 

Specie Bank of Seattle, 127 Prefon- 


taine Place. 
Sumitoma Bank (Ltd.), 802 Third 
Avenue, 
Yokohama Spccie Rank (Ltd.), 822 
Third Avenue. 


RILUIARD AND POOL PARLORS. 


Aki, 609 Weller Street. 

Isek!i, G14 Weller Street. 
Korytsa, 2215 First Avenue. 
Star, 672 Jackson Street. 

A106 Fifth Avenue south. 

506 Sixth Avenue south. 

5193 King Street. 

301 Occidental Avenue. 
Tokio, 520 Sixth Avenue south. 
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1112 _ JAPANESE IMMIGRATION. 


HILLIARD AND POOL PARLORS—Contd., 


ol S'xth Avenue south. 

414 Sixth Avenue south. 

O11 Main Street. 

GOS Matin Street, 

N. P., 304 Sixth Avenue south. 
610 Matin Street. 

214 Sixth Avenue south. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS (WHOLESALE). 


Japanese American Commission Co., 
309 Second Avenue south. 

Kurata & Co., 207 Fifth Avenue south. 

Tokio Vegetable Co., First Avenue and 
Vike Street. 


CONFECTIONERS (W HOLESALE), 


K. Hattore, 621 Jackson Street, 
Katun-Do, 422 Main Strect. 

J. Nukagnwa, 5°4 Main Street. 

K. Ok:no, 667 Main Street. 

Koyeido & Co., 514 Maynard Avenue. 
Sowa & Co., $05 Charles Street. 


CARPENTERS’ AN) CABINETMAKERS’ 
SIIOPS. 


613 Main Street. 

Oxato Co., GUS Maynard Avenue, 

DD. Shiota Co., G20 Muin Street, 

Yoshimoti, 704 Main Street. 

Kitugawa, 665 Lune Street, 

CON FECTIONERY, CIGAR, FRUIT, AND SOFT- 
DRINK STORES. 


611 Maln Street. 

613 Main Street, 

912 Main Street, 

1814 Yesler Way. 

418 Fifth Avenue south. 

316 Fifth Avenue south, 

117 West Main Street. 

905 Sixth Avenue south. ° 
Rainier Avenue and Orcas Street. 
820 Sixth Avenue south. 

655 King Street. 

524 King Street, 

518 King Street. 

818 Union Street. 

8U8 Fifth Avenue south. 

617 Weller Street, 

650 Weller Street. 
Mclipse Hotel Building, 
301 Occidental Avenue. 
623 Weller Street. 

672 Jnekson Street, 

412} Sixth Avenue south. 
414 Main Street, 

406 Main Street. 

1106 First Avenue, 

801 Jackson Street. 

623 Jackson Strect, 

655 Juckson Street,. 


‘- 


CONFECTIONERY; CIGAR, FRUIT, AND sorT- 
DRINK S8TORES—continued. 


308 Fifth Avenue south, 

312 Vifth Avenue south. 

730384 Greenwood Avenue. 

414 Mualn Street. 

122 Washington Street. 

123 West Main Street. 

1807 Yesler Why. 

723 Maynard Avenue, 

503 King Street. 

167 Washington Street. 

507 Manin Strect. 

514 Jackson Street. 

609 Weller Street. 

1204 First Avenue. 

502} Sixth Avenue south. 

506 Sixth Avenue south. 

519 King Street. 

5403 Twentieth Avenue NW. 

1518 Pike Place. 

805 First Avenue. 

Manhattan Flats, Minor and Howell 
Streets. 


CLOTHING STORES (MEN'S). 


C. Abe Co., 614 King Street. 

Aloha Clothing Co., 611 Juckson Street, 

T. Euamota, 623 Sixth Avenue south, 

R. R. Fujimoto Co., 205 First Avenue 
south. 

S. Naknta, 412) Sixth Avenue south, 

Sanyo Co., 202 Second Avenue south. 

sanyo Co., 624 Weller Strect. 

Sanyo Co., 525 Juckson Street. 

M. Yuno Co., 408 Fifth Avenue south. 

Seattle Clothing Co., 114 Pourth Ave- 
nue south. 


DAIRIES, 


WestInke, Boren Avenue and Virginia 
Street. 


DENTISTS, 


8S. Higashida, American Bank Butla- 
Ing. 


R. Imannak, Oriental American Bunlg, 


Bullding. 

M. Sato, 670 Jackson Street. 

4. Shimomura, 6054 Main Street, 
C. Suzuki, 6133 Jackson Street. 
T. Nagasawa, 605} Main Street, 
8. Okugawa, 4143 Maln Btreet. 
M. Ota, 655 Jackson Street. 

T Uyeno, 501} Muin Street. 


DRUGOISTS, 


American Drug Co. SOt Jackson 
Street, 

Kagle Drug Co., GOL Jackkon Street, 

Gosho Drug’Co), 62:3 dnekson Street. 

Main Drug Co., 51-4 Malan Street, 
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JAPANESE IMMIGRATION. 


prucaists—continued, 


Maln Drug Co. G51 Jucekson Street, 

Mikasa Drug Co, Gol Main Street, 

NX. oP. lorug Co, 2200 Fourth Avenue 
south. 

NOP. Drug Co., G20 Jackson Street, 

Pausini Drag Co, 42-4 Main Street. 

Newton Drug Cou., 676 Jackson Street. 

New Richmoud Drug Co., S00) Pourth 
Avenue soudh. 

State Drag Co., 501 Main Street. 


DYERS AND CLEANERS, 


Rainier, GOS Jackson Street. 

Juckson, olo duckson Street. 

Alps, 616 Ning Street. 

Welcome, G60 Jackson Street, 

Milwaukee, 667 King Street, 

Oregon, 307 Maynard Avenue, 

T04 Yesler Way. 

2023 Yesler Way. 

Simizu, 5508 Fourteenth Avenue NE. 

4139 Fremont Avenue, 

Panama, 2107 Juckson Street. 

821 Yesler Wry. 

10s Yesler Way. 

Golden, 3124 Fifth Avenue south, 

Grand, 1121 Juckson Street. 

Japan, 2728 Hast Union Street. 

Lily, 524 Broadway. 

Star, 1022 Howell Street, 

Tunaka, G74 Weller Street, 

Standard, S22 Towell Street, 

Wagner, 1218 Howell Street. 

Nu Way, 716 Kwing Street. 

fashion, 723 Madison Street. 

Victor, 203-6 Westhike Avenue. 

Art, TIS Seventh Avenue. 

Liberty, 1910 Seventh Avenue. 

Q. K., 519 Maynard Avenue. 

G. WK., G68 Weller Street. 

Independent, 2616 First Avenue, 

Watanube, 1906 First Avenue. 

Akimota, 1818 Yesler Way, 

Fujiwara, 514 Broadway, 

Aklyuman, 4149 Fourteenth Ay 

Igarl, 416 King Street. eae 

Nakata, 412 Sixth Avenue south, 

Watanabe, 420 Denny Way, 

Nycda, 306 Maple Leaf Place, 

Lae evar Kastluke Avenue. 
Xanesakl, 2014 Mast Madis 

Nondo, 1015 Nast Pike Street pence 

Matsuichi, 2918 Kast Cherry Street 

Otani, 117 Kirst Avenue north : 

Kurita, 1425 Seventh Avenne. 

Shigetu, 8312 East Pine Street. 

Momotari, 012 Yesler Way 

ae James Street, 
Sroadway, 1324 Kast P 

Hes 606 Pike Street. adada 
uilimore, 1425 Seve : 

Bagle, 1022 Pike Rtreee. one 
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DRAYAGE AND EXPRESS COMPANIES. 


Kibi xpress Co., 500 Sixth Avenue 
south, 

Main Express Co,, 659 Main Street. 

Sun Express Co., 419 Sixth Avenue 
south. 

Mikndo Express Co., 213 Iifth Avenue 
sonth. 

Miyako Express Co,, 214 Seventh Ave 
hue south. 

Miynimoto Express Co., 305 Sixth Ave 
hue south. 

Mori Express Co., G22 Main Street. 

Oriental Express Co., 508 Main Street. 

Panuma Express Co,, 013 Sixth Ave 
nue south. 

Sakai Isxpress Co., 417} Washington 
Street. 

Toro Express Co., 665 Dearborn Street. 

Tomoe Express Co., 216 Fourth Ave- 
nue south. : 

Toyo-Unsusha express Co., 503 Main 
Street. 

Masuda Express Co., Eighth south and: 
Weller Strect. 

Kil Express Co., 407 Sixth Avenue 
south. 


DRY-GCOODS STORES. 


J. Hamunda, 520 Main Street. 

M. Hirishinm, 527 Jackson Street. 
S. Koike, 653 Jackson Street. 
Sanyo & Co., 673 Jackson Street. 
Shibta Co., 654 Jackson Street. 
Tanaka & Co,, 616 Jackson Street. 
Yata Co., 657 Jackson Street. 
Yumatoyn, G05 JueKson Street. 
Taki Co., 2131 First Avenue. 


DRESSMAKERS, 


Muakntant, 808 Jackson Street. 

KX. Yata Co., 667 Jackson Street. 

J. Tmanimra, 500 East Forty-secon 
Street. 

Kamudn Co., 715 Main Street. 

Kayuwan, 1012 King Street. 

Wiramatsu, 417 Main Street. 


ELECTRICIANS AND ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES. 


J. A. Electrical Co., 665 Main Street. 
Yamamota Co., G05 King Street. 
Nippon Co., 667 Jackson Street. 
Sangamo Co., $25 Yesler Way. 
Hata Flectrical Co., 608 Main Street. 
8. Klynsawa Co., 1602 First Avenue. 


EMPIOY MENT AGENCIES. 


O. Ito, 1223 Second Avenue south. 

A. B. Labor Assoclation, 311 
Street. 

Togo, 411 Muin Street. 


Main 
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EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES——Con tinued. 


Workers, 209 Wifth Avenue south. 
0. T. Co, 212 Filth Avenue south. 


FUKNITURE STORES, 


Jackson Furniture Cu., 625 Jackson 
Street. 

Tsuchiya Co., 517 Jackson Street. 

Modern Furniture Co., 1119 Jackson 
Street. ; 


FURNITURE FACTORIES, 


Seattle Parlor Furniture Co., 4008 
Twenty-third Avenue west. 


FLORISTS AND NURSERIES, 


Matsuda, 6702 Fourteenth Avenue NW. 

Mutsunaga, 512 Jackson Street. 

Machizuki, Righty-litth and Ashworth 
Avenue, 


Nukami, Kighty-ninth and Evanston 


Avenue, 
Suzuki, 8229 Sixth Avenue west. 
Araki, $89 Elmgrove Street. 
lorly-seventh SW. and West Alaska 

Street. 

Suzaki, Twenty-cighth Avenue north 
ind Mereer Street. 
Washington Moral Co., 1510 Fortieth 

Avenue north. 
Pac fie Moral Co., 


( 2402 East Sixty- 
fifth Street, : 


FOEL, 


Washington Wood & Coal Co., 1216 
First Avenue south. 
Sakl, 417 Main Street. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE STANDS IN PUBLIC 
MARKETS, 


Pine Strect Market, Seventh Avenue 
nnd Pine Street: 
Stall Nos. 10, 1, 3, 5, 16. 
South Iend Market, Third Avenue 
South and Washington Street: 
Stall Nos. 68, 69, 83, 84, 85. 
Westlake Market, Westlake Avenue’ 
and Virginia Street: 
Stall Nos. 85, 36,120,118, 112, 
Jackson Strect Market, Eighth Avenue 
south and Jackson Street. 
Stall Nos, 12, 16, 35, 86, 76, 77, 1, 
26, 39, : 
Olympic Murket, 1424-1480 First Ave- 
hue: 
Stall Nos. 2, 8, 


Central Market, 1416-1420 First Ave- 


nue; 
Stall Nos. 8, 4, 5, 6, D. 
Economy Market, First Avenue and 
Pike Street: 
Stall Nos, 10, 18, 26, 41. 


ee - 
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FRUIT AND VEGETABLE STANDS IN PUBLIC 


MAKKETS —continucd. 


Sanitary Market, First 
Pike Street: 

Stall Nos. 6, 7, 13, 14, 26, 42, 433, 
102, 114, 112. 
Parmers’ Market, Pike Place, Pike to 

~Virginin Streets: 
Permit Nos. 7, 8, 9, 1, 13, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 27, 29, 80, 35, 
37, 38, 41, 42, 48, 45, 50, 51, ha, 
o7, 65, G7, 69, 70, 72, T4, 75, 79, 
SI, 82, 84, 86, 87, SS, 8, 90, M5, 
94, 95, 100, 101, 102, 106, 310, 
115, 119, 120, 122, 126, 128, 131, 
133, 135, 137, 188, 140, 115, 1-17, 
154, 155, 157, 160, 161, 163, 164, 
160, 166, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 
175, 176, 178, 182, 184, 185, 187, 
192, 193, 194, 196, 201, 202, 203, 
209, 211, 22-4, 225, 227, 230, 23), 
232, 239, 240, 242, 217, 248, 250, 
251, 256, 259, 261, 263, 264, 265, 
» 269, 271, 273, 275, 276, 
277, 279, 294, 302, 805, 314, 315, 
316, 318, 320, 322, 325, 828, $29, 
31, 332, $33, 654, 335, 340, 
, 847, 348, 352, 856, 357, 
, 363, 372, 3SO, 381, 385, 
389, 390, 394, 495, 396, 398, 400, 
(02, 404, 405, 406, 408, 409, 
412, 414, 416, 419, 120, 423, 427, 
428, 430, 482, 434, 4239, 445, 44S, 
: , 455, 358, 461, 463, 460, 
468, 409, 475, 480, 481, 482, 485, 
484, 499, 502, 505, 507, 514, 5z4, 
, 549, 565, 567, 579, 585, 
590, 595, 596, 597, GU3, 605, GOT, 
611, 612, 618, 619, 621, 622, 626, 
628, 629, 630, 632, 633, 642, 649, 
G51,- G54, 655, 656, G57, 65S. 
‘Totul, 242. 


Avenue one 


GROCERY STORES (RETAIL). 


Pacitie, 529 Eleventh Avenue, 
Vir, 127 Kleventh Avenue. 
Central, 13800 Seventh Avenue, 
Victor, 501 James Street. 

IX. M., 909 Mudison Street. 
Stewart, 1200 Stewart Street. 
O. K., 1323 Seventh Avenue, 
Park, 1901 Ninth Avenue.’ 
Rose, 1000 Howell Street. 
Rose, JSU9 Melrose Place. 

San Lelmo, 1201 Stewart Street, 
Janpire, 1124 [Lowell Strect. 
Fujl, 201 Ninth Ayenue south. 
Sun, 008 Yesler Wry. 

G10 Maynard Avenue. 

660 Dearborn Street. 

Kuruta, 700 Main Strect. 
518 Sixth Avenue south. 

Kil, 521 Sixth Avenne south. 
Hirlishima, 631 Weller Street, 
Nisshen, 664 Weller Street 


JAPANESE IMMIGRATION. 


GROCERY STORES Chena) --—coutinued, 

Ritoier, 665 Jaekson Street. 

Hlara, 105 Maynard Avenue. 

jog Sixth Avenue south. 

WS Wirth Avenue south, 

Independent, S43 Yester Way. 

G73 Lane Street. 

Porty-fifth Street, 2123 North Forty- 
fifth Street, 

526 ‘Twenty-fourth Avenue south, 

Tokio, b50P Fourteenth Avenue. 

Palaver, 725 Dearborn Street. 

Alki, 200 TFeifth Avenue south. 

Weller, G14 Weller Street. 

POZE Yester Way. 

Sumunit, Sb Stunt Avenue north, 

Broadway, 200 North Broadway. 

New York, 1220 Jackson Street. 

“U" 4111 Fourteenth Avenue NE, 

1318 Fast Forty-second Street. 

Panama, 605 Main Street. 

G16 Main Street. 

Tan, 2228 First Avenue. 

White Star, 101 Pweltth Avenue south. 

Astor, 228 Seventh Avenue south. 

Rainier, 1089 Jackson Street. 

Tanake, 713 Mirin Street. 

Yestoer Way, 725 Yesler Way. 


De Murope, 509 Main Street. | 


Ford, 1200 Jnekson Street. 

Kanel, 304 Fourteenth Avenue south. 

St. George, 1316 Yesler Way. 

Morning Star, 1905 Ninth 
south, 

Corner, 2349 Beacon Avenue. 

Toyo, 2116 Beacon Avenue. 

Cherry, 1211 Atlantic Street. 

sun lower, 700 Main Street. 

Dearborn, 675 Dearborn Street. 

Ota, S01 Weller Street. 

Oriental, 7303 Greenwood Avenue. 

Kagle, 1301 Enst Jefferson Street. 

Akul, 804 Maynard Avenue, 

Charles Street, 801 Charles Strect, 

Bellevue, 818 East Pine Street. 

Kawaguehi, 2401 First Avenue south. 

Kinoshita, 3101 First Avenue. 

Maki, 509 Maynard Alley. 

Nishimura, 414 Denny Way, 

Ohy, 2501 Enstlake Avenue. 

Okiwa, 405 Denny Way. . 

Tahara, 200 Minor Avenue. 

Tannkn, 663 King Street. 

Tokio, Madison Public Market, West- 
luke Public Market. 

Toyo, 2116 Fourteenth Avenue south. 

Umemura, 201 Fourteenth Avenue, 

Yamada, 928 Twelfth Avenue. 

Yunokl, 1814 Fast Forty-fifth Street.: . 

East Madison, 2026 fast Madison 
Street. 

Minnesotn, 1108 Iirst Avenue. 

Japan, 617 Sixth Avenue. 

817 Seventh Avenue, 

Johns, 401 Bast Pike Street 

Pine, 504 Wust Pine Street, 


Avenue 
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GROCERY STORES (verau.)—ecoutinued. 


Togo, 2020 Mast Mudison Street. - 

Liberty, 4553 Fourteenth Avenue Nis. 

University, 4733 Fourteenth Avenue 
Nc. 

Chester, Jackson Market 

Sun, Jackson Market. 

Jnckson, Jackson Market. 

Kiue, 1934 Westlake Avenue. 

Bell Town, 2323 Iirst Avenue. 


CENERAL CONTRACTORS, 


Seventh Avenue south and Juckson 
Street. : 


GROCERS (WHOLFSALE). 


M. Furuya & Co., 216 Sceond Avenue 
south. 

Stur Trading Co., 214 Fifth Avenue 
south. on 

North Coast Grocery Co., 519 
Avenue. | 

O. T. Go., 212 Fifth Avenue south. 


Maynard 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 


Jnckson Strect. 


. 616 
Awoki Co., 6164 91G Second Avenue 


Furuyn & Co., 
south, 

Higo & Co., G73 Weller Street. 

Hirashima Co., G51 Weller Street. 

Ogishima Co., 5U8 Jackson Street. 

Oriental Trading Co., 212 Fifth .Ave- 
nue south. 

Shibata Co., 522 Main Street. 

Sugawara Co., 653 Weller Street. 

Sunyo & Co., 621 Jackson Street. 


HAT AND PLUME CLEANERS. 
Empire Hat und Plume Shop, §10 
Pike Street. 


HOTELS AND LODGING HOUSES. 


1 A. B., 419 Washington Street. 


Adams, 518 Maynurd Street. 
Alps, 621 King Strect. 

Alki, 206 Fifth Avenue south. 
Afro American, 1261 Main Street. 


| Albion, 227 Wesiluke Avenue north. 


Alaska, 84 Seneca Strect. 

American, 069 King Street. 

American Lake, 118 Pike Strect. " 

Alaska Commercial, 107 West Ma 
Street. 

Anticrs, 820 Union Street. 

Astor, 121 Maynard Avenue. 

A. Y. P. 

Arctic, 1806 Eighth Avenue. 


Baker. 


Berkeley, 14053 First Avenue, 
Boyd, 216 Spring-Street. 


| Burke, 1424: First Avenue. 
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HOTELS AND LODGING HOUSKS—-Contd. 


Bristol, 419 Seneca Street. 
Berkshire, 1210 Second Avenue. 
Blaine, 3825 Towa Avenue. 
Burnside, 15064 First Avenue. 
Broad, 2822 Western Avenue. 
Banzial, 
Bybee, 1821 Third Avenue. 
Roston, 220 Railroad Avenue south. 
doston, 513 Mhird Avenue north, 
Rrooklyn, 207 University Street. 
Cudillae, 168 Juckson Street. 
Cascade, 916 Howell Street. 
Chester, 13224 Fifth Street. 
Capitol, 108 Jackson Street. 
Chicago, 5064 Jackson Street. 
Carrolton, 217 Occidental Avenue. 
Carison, 1174 Washington Street. 
City, 417 Yesler Way. 
Clifton, 2088 Westlake Avenue. 
Cleopntra, 115 ‘Third Avenue south, 
Colonial, 1119 First Avenue. 
Congress, 816 Marion Street. 
Coust, 504 Ninth Avenue south. 
Corbett. 
Crystal, 27034 Kirst Avenue. 
Conklin, S6 Virginia Street. 
Crown, 3134 First Avenue south. 
Crown, 666 Dearborn Street. 
Crawford, 620 Iifth Avenue. 
Dawson, 1629 Fourth Avenue, 
Dearborn, 714 Sixth Avenue south. 
Delniar, 118 First Avenue south. 
Denismore, 21053 First Avenue. 
De Kurone, 508 Main Street. 
Diamonad, 4124 Fifth Avenue south. 
Diller, 1220 First Avenue, 
Donald, 819 Howell Street. 
LDonora, 819 Weller Strect. 
Dreunrland, 6003 King Street. 
Drexal, 223 James Streeu 
Dearborn Flouse, 7083 Deurborn Street. 
Eagle, 4084 Main Street. 
Kugle, 
Kclipse, G703 Weller Street. 
Iigin, 612 Maynard Street. 
urope, 23003 Kirst Avenue. 
Europe, 916 Eighth Avenue south. 
Rinptre, 42°34 Main Street. 
Ewing, 22254 First Avenue. 
lederal, 15254 Third Avenue. 
Fenhinore, 510 Broadway. 
First Avenue, 1008 First Avenue south. 
Florence, 415 Madison Street. 
Fogame, 1035 Seattle Boulevard. 
Yourth Avenue, 414 Fourth Avenue. ° 
Forest, 15234 Second Avenue. 
Kremont, 707 Sixth Avenue south. 
Freedom, 506} Maynard Avenue, 
Fukui, 4144 Washington Street. 
Fufjil, 423 Maynard Avenue. 
Tulton, 206 Jackson Street. 
Mulmut House, 712 Seventh Avenue 
south. 
Georgia, 720} Charles Street. 
Globe, 107 Main Street. 
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HOTELS AND LODGING HOUSES—-contd. 


GHudstone, 416 Terrace Street. 
Golden, 607 Etgbth Avenue south, 
Grand Centril, 214 First Avenue south, 
Grand Paeific, 1115 First Avenue. 
Grand Union, 108 Fourth Avenue 
south. 
Grand. . 
trnnd View, 2816 Iirst Avenue. 
Granite, 1905 Teifth Avenue. 
Grant, 418 Seventh Avenue south. 
Great Northern, 216 Fifth Avenue 
south.- 
Hamilton, 5193 King Street. 
Hauson. 517 Washington Street, 
Hellas, 221 Washington Street. 
Hillerest, 404 Spring Street. 
Hilyer. 
Horin. 
Hub, 622 Third Avenue, 
Hudson, 161 Washington Street. 
Idaho, 508 Fifth Avenue south, 
Indiana, 6234 Weller Street. 
Interurban, 119 Occidental Avenue. 
Island View, 24035 Western Avenue. 
Japanese-Ameriean, 218 Fifth Avenue 
south, 
Jackson, 670 Jnekson Street. 
Jefferson, 510 Stxth Avenue. 
Kanagawa, 5064 Maynard Avenue, 
King, 4184 Fifth Avenue south. 
Kerujaina, 525 Cherry Street. 
Kenneth Hotel, 701 First Avenue. 
Klondyke, Fourth Avenue south. 
Koyokan, 811 Main Street. 
Kyoya. 
KS. 
Lane, 711 Lane Street. 
Lee, 907 Eighth Avenue. 
Leland, 84 Pike Street. 
T.eonard. 
Le Roy, 209 Second Avenue south. 
Lexington,Second south and Washing- 
ton Streets. 
Ljon, S06 Jackson Street. 
Loma, 715 Seventh Avenue. 
Loring, 14194 Fourth Avenue. 
Miin, 208 Main Street. 
Main, 4144 Main Strect. 


Alnusfield, 417 James Street. ‘ 


Manzanita, 1607 First Avenue. 

Murine View, 89 Pine Street. 

Markeen, 215} Fifth Avenue south. 

Maynard, Maynard = and Dearborn 
Streets. 

Merchants, 1003 Yesler Wray. 

Midway, 5183 Sixth Avenue south, 

\tilburn, 411 Jefferson Street. 

Miller, 500 Sixth Avenue south. 

Milwaukee, 668 King Street. 

Mountain, 803 Charles Street. 

Mount Juji, 115 Yesler Way. 

Montana, 415 Washington Street. 

Montrose. 

Munro, 609. Yesler Wuy. 

Medford, 22824 Virst Avenue. 
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JAPANESE IMMIGRATION. 


HOTELS AND LODOGTNG 1oUsESs——contd. 


NA, 

National, 806 First Avenue. 

New Home, 716 Maynard Avenue, 

New Central, G57 Weller Strect. 

New Cecil, 1019 rirst Avenue. 

New Avon, G06 Second Avenue. 

New Grand, 905 First Avenue, 

New Occidental, 232-6 lirst Avenue. 

New Royal, TIS) inst Avenue, 

Now Seattle, Ta Washington Street. 

New St. James, J117 Third Avenue. 

New Stir, 414 fetferson Street. 

Newport, THlt4 lirst Avenue. 

New Troy, 204d Kirst Avenue, 

New Vancouver, 2184 Washington 
Street. 

New York, 417 Washington Street. 

New York, GL14 Sixth Avenue south, 

Ningarn, 7054 King Street. 

Nord, 812 First Avenue south. 

Norwity, 716 Dearborn Street. 

NX. 1. 306 Sixth Avenue south. 

New bra, 222845 Itirst Avenue. 

Ohio, GISd Weller Street. 

Orchard, Jt14 Yesler Way. 

Ontario, 403 kighth Avenue south, 

Olympic, 105 Yesler Way. 

Olympus, 4134 Maynard Avenue. 

O. WK. 212 Railroad Avenue south. 

O. & W., Seventh south and Dearborn, 

Oark. ; 

Oregon, 123 Second Avenue south, 

Orewon, 280504 Kirst Avenue. 

Osaka, 8064 Fifth Avenue south, 

Osstubmase. 

Our Home, 115 West Main Street. 

Outlook, 838 West Pike Street, 

Ottawa, S18 First Avenue, 

Obak House, 500 Sixth Avenue south. 

Okutsu. House, 1729 West Spokane 
Street, 

Pacifie 6044 Sixth Avenue south, 

Puget, 9124 First Avenue south, 

Pahner, 7214 Denvborn Street. 

Palace Tlouse, 814 Washington Street, 

Paris, S214 Sixth Avenue south, 

Purker. 

Purk, 1905 Ninth Avenue, 

Panama, GO54 Matin Street. 

Pearl, 3334 Westlake Avenue north, 

Pine City, 314 Iifth Avenue south. 

Potter, 614 Jumes Street. 

pas 2114 Virst Avenue south. 
uget Sound, 718 Sixth Aven 

Presley, 667 Weller Street. se 

l’reston, 2016 First Avenue. 

Regina, 302 Second Avenue south 

Rainier, 168 Main Street. 

Rainier, 671 Jackson Street. 

Nex, 657 King Street. 

Right, 710 Iirst Avenue. 

eae 210 Occidental Avenue, 
joken, 


Riverside, 1757 West Spokane Street, 
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| HOTELS AND LODGING Housks—contd. 


Kenton, 519} Seventh Avenue south. 
Revere, Fifth Avenue south and Yesler 
Why. 
Rocker, 2034 first Avenue south. 
Roval, 401 Fitth Avenue. 
Russell, 80G Seventh Avenue south. 
Itussell, 517 King Street. 
Russell. 
Ross, 521 Washington Srreet. 
Iivan House, 902 Fifth Avenue. 
St. James, 209 Washington Street. 
St. Louis, 169 Main Street. 
St. Charles, 619 Third Avenue. 
St, Nichols, 507 King Street. 
St. Paul, #044 Fifth Avenue south. 
St. Francis House, 2315) lirst Avenue. 
Sunkai, 706 Main Street. 
Shasta, 2724 Fourth wAvenne 
Seneca, 12034 First Avenue. 
Senttle House, 420 Jefferson Street. 
Seal Rock, 321 First Avenue south. 
Sherman, 1200 First Avenue. 
Scargo, 22054 First Avene. 
BS bP PIs Fourth Avenue south. 
Shinuno, 703 Dearborn Street. 
Skawit, ZOT4 Mirst Avenue south. 
Southern, LOG) First Avenue south. 
Spakane, 117 Second Avenue south. 
Star, 418 Jefferson Strect. 
Star, 507 Maynard Street. 
State, 1144 First Avenue south. 
Stundaurd, 114 Second Avenue soutli. 
Stacy, 2105 Iirst Avenue south. 
Stewurt, 86 West Stewart Strect. 
Strand, 22124 First Avenue, 
Stevens, 004 First Avene. 
Sprague, 706 Yesler Way. 
Sun Rise,-122 Second Avenue south. 
Syracuse, 807 KMighth Avenue south. 
Stockholm, 616 Charles Street. 
Sun, 520 Main Street. 
St. Louis House. 
Sunser, LSOS Kighth Avenue. 
Taft, 121 Washington Street. 
Tacoma, 822 Jackson Street. 
Tuylor, 206 James Street. 
Tokiwa, 655 Jackson Street. 
Totem, 510 Jefferson Street. 
Togo, 309 Maynard Avenue. 
Taguchi House, 705 Sixch Avenue. 
Troy, First Avenue. 
Tourist, 220 Occidental Avenue. 
U. S., 315 Maynard Avenue. 
U. LL, 6214 King Street. 
Cnion, 807 Washington Street. 
Vancouver, 1906 Seventh Avenue. 
Victoria, 1211 First Avenue. 
Virginia, 6153 Fourth Avenue. 
Voight, First Avenue. 
Vrooman, 1236 Main Street. 
Vulean, 6193 Sixth Avenue south. 
Wallfirst, 2414 First Avenue. 
Wabash, 1654 Washington Street. 
Warner, 114 Fifth Avenue south, 


south. 


oo wooR 
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HOTELS AND LODGING Housres—contd. 


West, 17014 West Spoknne Street. 
Weleome, 5174 Jackson Street. 
Weleome Annex, 6135 Jackson Street. 
Whitehouse, Second Avenue south, 
White Star, Dearborn Street. 
Western, 410 Nighth Avenue south. 
Wilson, 518 Dearborn Street. 
Wiltshire, 1924 Seventh Avenue. 
Workmens, 711 Weller Strect. 

Yates, 16243 Sixth Avenue. 

Yakima, 811 Maynard Avenue. 

York, 16014 First Avenue. 

Yukon, 116} Washington Street. 
Yorazuma House, 6554 Main Street. 
Yule House, 673 Lane Street. 


HARDWARE STORES. 


as, Hardware Co., 417 Maynard 
Avenue, 
Nippon Co., 667 Jackson Strect. 
Vashiro Hurdware Co., 109 Prefon- 
_falne Place. 
Yesler Ilardware Store, 902 Yesler 

Way. 

HOTEL SUPPLIES, 


S. W. Hotel Supply Co., 1041 Jackson 
Street, 

7 he Hotel Supply Co., 311 Washington 
Street. 

Miyutake Bros,, 819 Third Avenue. 


ITOSPITALS, 


Nippon, Twelfth South 


Streets, 


and King 


KNITTING FACTORIES. 


. P. KnittIng Co., 678 Main Street. 
upunese Knitting Co, 670 Weller 
Street, 

826 Main Street. 


American Knittin 
Street, OAD te oe 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS, 
Asia Trading Co,, 424 Seventh Avenue 
south. . 


Associated of Japan, Central Building. 
Azuma Bros, & Co. (Ltd.), Alaska 


Building, 
a Ban & Co., Central Building. 
; Ww Ito & Co., L. C. Smith Bullding. | 
“igs uku Co., American Bunk Build- 
Fujitn & Co, (Ltd.), L. C. Smith 
Butiding. 


M. Furuya & Co., 216 Second Avenue 
south. | 
seal & Mrunta Co., Empire Build- 
ig. 
: Hnode Co,, Central Building. 
tuh & Co., Central Bullding. 


! 
! 


JM. Yosbimochi, 
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IMPORTERS AND EXPONTERS—-contd, 


Japanese Cotfon Prading Co., Central 
Building. 


Kuhara Cotton Prading Co. (Ltd.), 
Conutral Building. 

Mitsubish Goshi Kaisha, Central 
Building. 


Mitsul & Co., American Bank Building. 

Mivatake, 819 Third Avenue. 

Morimurn-Aral Co., Central Building. 

Q. Miva & Co., Globe Building, 

S. Sakata Co., L. CG. Sinith Building. 

Shimizu Co., American Bank Builcing, 

Shinkai & Co., Pacific Block. 

R. Sudzuki Co., L. C. Sinith Building. 

Sun Prading Co., 700 Jackson Street. 

Suzuki & Co., Colman Building. 

Yarmasa Co., 658 Juckson Street. 

Takuhushi Treading Co. L. C. Smith 
Building. 

Toro Co., 407 Main Street. 

Takatu & Co. Leary Building. 

Terazuwa & Co., Pacilie Block. 

TY. Takiguehi Co., L. C. Smith Build- 
ing. 

Tombo Co., 18326 Dearborn Strect. 

Turon Brokers Co., 506} Juckson 
Street. 

Uchida Trading Co., Leary Building. 

U.S. Trading Co., Pacifie Block. 

Okuda & Shibagaki, 503 Main Street. 


INTERPRETERS. 


Fujimota, 5173 Jackson Street. 
Horiuchi, 211 Fifth Avenue south. 
Iwasakn, 211 Fifth Avenue south. 
Japanese-Americun Mitoual Confidence 
(Co., 8317 Maynard Avenue. 
Katayama, G04) Main Screet. 
Watanabe, 6053 Muin Street. 


ICE CREAM CONE MANUPFACTURERS. 


Liberty Cone Co., 718 Dearborn Street. 
Star Cone Co., 1826 Dearborn Street. 
Nippon Cone Co., King Street. 


JEWELERS. 


Asakura & Co., 526 King Street. 

Kikuchi & Co., 609 Jackson Street, 206 
Second Avenue south. 

Kimura & Co., 610 Jackson Street. 

Nakamura & Co., 302 Fourth Avenuc 
south. 

Okasawa & Co., 408 Maln Street. 

Yoshida Co., 216 Fourth Avenue south. 

Main Jewelry Co., 420 Main Street. 

Japan Jewelry Co., 408 Fourth aAve- 


nue south. 
K. Y. Jewelry Co., 202 Fourth Avenue 


south. | 
Nakishima Jewelry Co., 306 Fourth 


Avenue south. 
Kimura Co., 129 
Yamada Co., 509 


Prefontatne Pynce. 
Jackson Street, 
HOT} Sixth Avenue 


south. 
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JUNK DEALERS, 


Miyake Junk Co, S10 Charles Street. 

Novo dunk Co, 2IlO tirst 
south, 

OQeami Co, GUE Sixth Avenue soudh, 


LAUNDRIES (STEAM AND LEAND). 


813 Yesler Way. 

Hushidate, $e2 Sixth Avenue south. 
Yokota, 657 Main Street, 
Dearborn, 704 Weller Street. 

Sun Rose, 50S Washington Street. 
NOtA Jackson Street. 

104 Washington Street. 

TIS Kifth Avenve south, 

1we7) Jackson Street. 

City, #17 Yesler Way. 

Yakima, SOO Maynard Avenue. 
Crown, 654 Dearborn Street. 
Fremont, 709 Sixth Avenue south. 
Jererson, 1004 Howell Street. 
Lincoln, 5262 Rainier Avenue. 
M.oix., §10 Fifth Avenue south. 
Main, 204) Main Street. 

Pacific, $16 Washington Street. 
National, 802 Second Avenue south. 
Our Home, 1117 West Main Street. 
Star, 1229 Juckson Street. . 
Sonkaid, 410 Washington Street. 
Oriental, 212 Fifth Avenne south. 
Iayrle, 415 Yester Way,. 

Seattle, 6664 Jackson Street, 
Japan, G10 Weller Street, 

a. Iv., 668 Weller Street, 

Rose, 819 Yester Way. 

Owl, 2119 Jackson Street. 

Nn. O., 1008 Weller Street. 

Y. A., THO Wing Street. 

Kono, 720 Dearborn Street. 
Flanada, 659 Lane Street, 

Tanaka, 922 Main Street. 

lio, 802 Sixth Avenne south. 
Kajuta, 654 Deurborn Street, - 
Muromota, 2193 Washington Street. 
Murata, 510% Ning Street. 
Ohashi, 51384 Sixth Avenue south. 
Rose, 2104 Main Street. 

Samura, 519 James Street. 
Puakahasaki, 506 [ast Pine Street. 
Cehida, 112 Fifth Avenue north, 
Uchimura, 414 Fifth Avenue. 


MEAT AND FISH MARKETS, . 


Jackson Fish Co,, 511 King Street. 

Kumomotn Market, 675 Main Street. 

Main ish Co. (Ine.), 615 Sixth Ave- 
nue south. 

Oriental Fish Co., 506 Main Street. 

Yesler Fish Co., 901 Yesler Way. 

--—— (G55 Washington Strect, 

Harvard Market, 200 North Brondway. 

Jnucekson Meat Co., 667 Jackson Street, 

Kamenda Ment Market, 707 Dearborn 
Street, 


$1520-—21-—pr 4-——5 


Avenue 
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-MEAT AND FISIL MARKETS—Ccontd, 


Kawaruchi Meat Market, 710 Madison 
Strect. 

Ruinier Market, 101 Jackson Street. 

—-— 82S Yesler Way. 

G12 Weller Street. 

M. KK. Fish Market, 511 Main Street. 

Yesler Fish Market, 102 Ninth Avenue 
south, 

Eagle Meat Market, 1301 East Jeffer- 
son Street. 
Ilowell Street 

I*lats. 


Market, Manhattan 


FISH CAKE MANUFACTLRERS. 


Japanese Pish Cuke Co., S11 Masi 
Street. 7 


NEWSPAPERS. 


Great Northern, 4173 Maynard Avenue. 

North American Tinres, 212 Fifth Ave 
nue south. 

Ashi News, rear 605 Muin Street. 


Jupanese American Review, 673 Maln 
Street. 


PLUMBING AND FITTINGS. 


Japan Phnobing Co,, 616 Matin Street. 

Nippon Plumbing Co., 667 Jacksou 
street, 

Thnk Plumbing Co., 204 Fifth Ave 
hie south, 

Tormnye Pluwbilng Co., 
Street, , 

Youmada Plumbing ‘Co., 660 Jackson 
Street. Bee 2 

Yunnmota Plumbing Co., 605 Kine 
Street. o 

Akal Plumbing Co,, renr 207 Fifth Ave- 
nve south. . 

Ognto Plumbing Co.; 608 Maynard 
Avenue. a ce a 

Onodern Plumbing Co., 724 Charles 
Street, 


G11 Maln 


ral 
sme 


PRINTERS AND STAMP WORKS, 


Pacific Printing Co., 605 Main Street. 
T. Tanake Co., GOB Muynard Avenue. 
Yorita & Co., 616 Washington Street. 


PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS. 


S. Furuta. 601 Jackson Street. 

K. Haynshi, 816 Maynard Avenue. 
1, Hirosawa, 5173 Jackson Street. 
M. Ito, 6054: Main Streef. 

FH. Kuto, G04} Muin Street. 

S. Kato, 621 King Street. 

K. Kolke, 4223 Malin Street. 

K. Koltabashi, 816 Maynard Avenue, 
H. Kurata, 308 Maynard Avenue. 
K. Murakami, 005}:>Maln Street. 


1 : 
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aan} J. Sato, 613} Juckson Street. 416 Malin Street. 
- J. Shiguma, 316 Maynard Avenue. T16 Sixth Avenue south, 
ae H. Sugatu, 670 Jackson Street. 165 Main Street. 
4 


1:20 First Avenue. 

421 Washington Street. 
514 Juckson Street. 
108 Mudison Street. 
GUG King Street. 

665 King Street. 

59m King Street. 

912 Sixth Avenue south. 

GOS Midin Street. 

410 Main Street. 

1525 First Avenue, 

517 Sixth Avenue south. 

711 Virst Avenue. 

659 King Street. 

626 Main Street. 


T. Todyo, Lyons Building. 

YT. Tsubakida, 218 Fifth Avenue south. 
S. Yoshimura, 655 Juckson Street. 

K. Isawn, 6043 Main Street. 

T. Ishihara, 517} Jackson Strect. 

M, Mizumachi, 514 Muin Street. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


Aiko & Co, 4044 Sixth Avenue south, 
Jackson Studio, G24 Juckson Street. 
Takuno Studio, 316 Maynard Avenue. 
Toyo Studio, 6043 Main Street. 

Irika Studio, Fourth and Pike Streets. 
Kuwuabata Studio, 6134 Jackson Street. 


RESTAURANTS. 


317 King Street. 

508 Sixth Avenue south. 
n0o Ning Srreet. 

603 King Street. 

HW Sixth Avenue south. 
526 King Street. 

412 Fifth Avenue south. 
G66 Dearborn Street. 

“1S Fourth Avenue south. 
412 Fifth Avenue south, 
$08 Fifth Avenue south. 
123 First Avenue south. 


2700 First Avenue. — 
1525 Pike Dlace. 
616 King Street. 

110 Washington Street. 
HUTS Jackson Street. 
293 Union Street. 
1423 First Avenue, 
1413 Fourth Avenue, 
1532 Pike Place. 

S4 Pine Street. 

1525 Kirst Avenue. 


SHOE STORES. 


Kawana & Co., 804 Mnin Street. 


‘fie 
212 Occidental Avenue. Ujit Co., 506 Jackson Street, 
t 500 Main Street. Kato & (o., 118 Fourth Avenue south. , 
hh j02 Main Street. 
in 116 Washington Strect. SHOE MAKERS AND REPAIRERS, 
‘i sel Avenue south. U.S.A. 11248 
A TY esler Way. oy. AL, tewart Street. 
if ire aa Avenue south, eu a0 a eae north, 
ms 2405 First Avenue south, nin, Jain Street, 
4 Bullard Avenue. Shindo, 412 Nineteenth Avenue north, 
. 522 Main Strect. Uji, 506 Jackson Street. 
{ 311 Maynard Avenue, Shio, 426 Brondway north, 
§ G26 Main Strect. Japan, 509 Sixth Avenue south. 
4 618 Main Street. Tsuchlyn, 2018 Kast Madison Street. 
- 202 Sixth Avenue south. Maynard, 610 Maynard. Avenue. 
ae 506 Main Street. Yamamura, 705 Twenty-third Avenue 
& "US Muin Strect. foro, 413 Maynard Avenue, 
3 AOSt Muin Street. Weller, 607 Weller Street. 
tnsg 501 Main Street. Nukahara, 1720 Yesler Way, ad 
: 505 Main Street. Yokahoma, 1019 Jackson Street, 
a oi anand Avenue, ae ao: ay Fourteenth Avenue 
4 35 Main Street. urry, 1223 Yesler Way, ° 
"S 51f) King Street. Matsugnna, 2226 Iirst Avani. 
» 600 King Street. Yesler Way, 828 Yester Why, 
: a A abet at one Avenue NE. 
| re esler wy. oklo, Ss ester ny. 
-} 1163 Second Avenue south. Odanaka, 206 Washington Street 
5 111 First Avenue south, Guler, 405 West Galer Street, _ 
r 2005 Main Street. Sakl, 603 West Crockett Street 
. G55 Wenler Street. Isozakd, 423 Maynard Avenue, ; 
4 404 Muatn Street. Greenwood Avenue, THOs4 Greenwood 


171 Washington Street. 


Avenue, 
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SLITP CHANDLERS. 


Yokota Co., StO Jackson Street. 
BECONDEEAND GOODS STORES, 


Ozashima Co., G19 


south. 
Ovnumbl & Co., 611 Sixth Avenue south. 
Okngakl Co., 669 Pearborn Street, 
Naki & Co., 2119 First Avenue. 
S. Wala, 406 Fifth Avenue south, 
G22 Mavnard Avenue. 
O. & W. Tlotel Bublaing, 
nO Sixth Avenue south. 
GIS Main Street. 
DlZ Jackson Street. 
Ishio, 510 Wing Street. 
Kaya, T24 Howell Street. 
GIO Iifth Avenue south. 
Aagaki, 200 Muin Street. 
Tukeuchi, G12 Weller Street. 
GOT Weller Srreet. 
G1 Weller Street. 
indo, 2090 Washington 
$11 Washington Street. 
Tsuchiya Co., 704 Munin Street. 
Sugai Co., 210 Fourth Avenue south. 
212 Fourth Avenue south. 
206 Fourth Avenue south, 
Puguchi Co., 2729 Iirst Avenue, 
120 Fourth Avemue south, 
ruguchi Co, 3802 Seeond 
south. 
Shiraishi, 711 Dearborn Street, 
Hirnto Co., 623 Sixth Avenue south. 
Arakawa, 406 Sixth Avenue south. 
Khatn Co., G05 Weller Street. 
Omaye, 224 Washington Street. 
Shiraishi Co., 1564 Main Street. 
Takenobu, 518 King Street. 
Yano Co., 408 Fifth Avenue south, 


Street. 


Avenue 


REAT. ESTATE AND INVESTMENT COM- 
PANIES, 


Japanese Renl Estatga & Investwent 
Co., 20-6 Kifth Avenne south, 
Japanese Amerienn Realty Co., 217 
iftth Avenue south, 

Jupnunese Brokers, 217 Fifth Avenue 
south. 

Japanese Toro 407 
Manin Street. 

Jupanese Toro Rent Estate Contract 
Co., 411 Main Street. 

Yokato & Co., 810 Jackson Street, 


Investment Co., 


SOFPT-DRINK BOTTLERS., 


Cuscrde Soda Water Co. 606 Sixth 
Avenue south. 

Puget Sound Bottlng Works, 
P05 Nlewnart Street, 
Pacitie Botting Works, 

Stewart Street. 


reur 


rear 1205 


Sixth Avenue 
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SCHOOLS. 


Kokuyo-Gakko (Japanese Language 
School), 1414 Weller Street. 

Sewing, 1021 King Street. 

Athletic, G10 Main Street. 

Kindergarten, Seventh 
Streets, 


und = Main 


SIGN AND HOUSE PAINTERS AND PAPEK 
HANGERS, 


noni Co., 214 Sixth Avenue south 

Hirayvainn Co., 213) Fifth Avenue 
south. 

K. Nishil, GO4 Sixth Avenue south. 

U. S. Co., 6214 Main Street. 


THEATERS. 


Nippon, Seventh Avenue and Wash- 
ington Street, 

Motion picture: 
Klag, 1415 First Avenue. 
Palace, Kirst South and Washite- 

ton Street. . 

Jackson, 517 Jaeksen Street. 
Mectric, 515 King street. 
Bilson, 412 Sixth Avenue south. 
Atlns, 413 Maynard Avenue, 


TAILORS AND CLOTHES REPAIRERS. 


Haro, JOO Muynard Avenue. 

609 Yesler Way. 

GGY Main Street 

310 Sixth Avenue south. 

Kumoto, 653 Main Street. 

Matsuda, 669 Jnekson Street. 

702 Maurin Street. 

Matsuda, 616 Weller Street. 

O19 Seventh Avenue south. 

O07 Weller Strect. 

Osaki Co., 719 Seventh Avenue south, 

G22 Jackson Street. 

O13 Main Street. 

Alki, 202 Fifth Avenue south, 

2616 First Avenue. 

Koyama, 666 Jackson Street. 

Fashton, 306 Pourth Avenue south. 

Iwashita, 407 Maynard Avenue. 

J. Koda Co., 519 Muynard Avenue, 500 
Fourth Avenue south. 

T. Koyanm, 069 Jackson Street. 

Lion, SOS Jackson Street. 

Seruttle, 308 Main Street. 

Shibata Co., 661 Juckson Street. - 

Suzuki Co., 622 Juckson Street. 


Wutanobe Co, 718 Seventh Avenue 
south. 

Yatsuyzangage Co., 129 Prefontalve 
Place. 


Yoshioka, 518 Main Street. 
Manhattan, 1104 Tlowell Street. 
Futaml Co., 616 Weller Street. 
Main, 618MuatiyStreet. 
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TAULORS AND CLOTHES REPAIRERS—COR. | VENDORS (VEGETABLES AND FRUITS, AUTO- 
MOMILIS AND WAUONS )-—continued, 


New Richmond, 403 Main Street. 
Arizawa, 501 Main Street. S. Kozu, permit No. 465. 

Endo, 310 Washington Street. ©. Fujii, permit No. 468. 
Hiraunka, 308 Fifth Avenue south. Y. Wada, permit No. S23. 

Tio, 308 Maynard Avenue, S, Uhara, permit No. 485. 
Kurata, 207 Fifth Avenue south, W. Yamamura, permit No, 489, 


Nonaka, 340 Maynard Avenue. T, Aruga, permit No, 493. 
Okazaki, 1022 Pike Street. J. Niwa, permit No, 495. 
Okubo, 2215 first Avenue. B. Yous, permit No, 497. 
Sukai. 216 Fourth Avenue south. H. Ishikawa, permit No. -§88, 
S. Iwasaki, permit No, 49S. 
VEGETABLES (WHOLESALE). K. Kaminichi, permit No. 500, 
- : ‘ es r 
Y, Sakina, 1908 Pike Place. Secateurs ace as 
Y. Yumada, 1912 Pike Place. Be aN LOD Carter tageeey ee 
‘ : wm Kanal, permit No. S04. 
J. Watanobe, 1014 Pike Place - , 
. ° vg mon 
k. Osawn, 1916 Pike Plnce IL. Koynnm, permit No. 500, 
as : : H. Shinizu, permit No. 306. 
VENDORS (VEGETABLES AND FRUITS, . aaa Date aes 
A fr’ “4 Nd 4 ‘ e Zz ? or . od e 
SeenON peay seers 8. Yoshino, permit No. 516. 
S. Oshima, permit No. 1548. S, Nagi, permit No. 518. 
Y. Shiga, permit No. 433, G. Salto, permit No, S24. 
Y. Yuki, permit No. 439. tT Korose, permit No, 529. 
G. ‘Takasaki, pernrit No, 460. S. Takuknashi, pernit No. 532. 
Totnl vendors _.-.---------------------- gets Beate Vee sew eee tate 27 
Totul all kinds. ..-----.-------~------------+------- enn 1, 462 
Crand total. ..------------------ -22---- enn en eter rnc e rrr 1, 489 


Mr. Tixpaur. The first list I hand the chairman is prepared by the 
fire department, the inspectors’ division of the fire department, and 
shows the industries and enterprises in this city which are now 
operated by Japanese as they have come under the observation of 
the inspector, and I have appended to it a slight supplement. The 
first two pages is a summary of the industries and the number of per- 
sons jn each industry. | 

Mr. Box, Is there a basis for comparison in there, so that if we take 
the number given there it will show the number of each particuinr 
business ? | ‘ 

Mr. Trxpare. Yes; that will be found in the first two pages, which 
is the summary of Exhibit A. 

Mr. Box. You have some additional data? 

Mr. Trxparn. Yes. This is prepared by the county auditor. TL 
is a list, as I understand it, of the Japanese whom he has assessed, as 
appears on his rolls, but he tells me that there are a great many whoyy 


assessment is less t 
names do not appear on the roll. 


Mr. Box, Is that the county assessor? | 
Mr. Trnpautu. Yes; Mr. Hull, and he will testify as to that, 


Mr. Sircer. If there is no objection that will go in as well as the | 


other for the record. 
(Document received in evidence and marked “Exhibit B to the 


statement of Phillip Tindall.”) 


han $300 and who claim exemption and whose 
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TINDALL Joxuinrr B. 


Japanese, 1920, Scattle, Wash. and King County. 
Amount, 

Adato, No. B.S 6bS Billard Avenue ~~ ~~ _- ee ee $100 
Aline Clo OIG Nie BUNCE eet slo oe eee oso aol eae ds ease i 
Ailuen, ¥.. 516 Ning Street. 
Akazi. ‘T., 207 Tenth Street south. 
Akad, M., 3804 Mavyunrd Street. 
Akahostua. RE birst Street. 


Akigukl, K., Nippoo Station, box 222-0 2- 2.2 e+ = -- 110 
Aiton WE ISIS: Nestor Wwe. soe Sele ie ees SL Soe bene 35) 
Akiyama, ML, Westhike Market. 

Akivosiis Py TOL VCO Wig Sere ce' ee ae Sesccde secon ececleeecce 350 
Akigania, KW, 

Teas iG S D0 Pa NC excel es ecco th Sites Oe ial a eel a ele Se eee OF) 
Alukawa, Ch, 60:2 Sixeh Street south. ~~~ ee ----- 100 
Amano, G., 8 Twenty-fourth Street, 

Amuno, J. M., 524 Juckson Street_ ~~ 2 ----- 450 
Amano, S., 109 Occidental Street... ee -------- ------ 1, 070 
ATO cl IN Gy Be oe oe ee ts Ba a hee Gk 30) 
Ariss Te Vad: Mian, StUreeteece eons. ese ed kn cecbeeeeneseess 50 
Amato, Ben, 826 Thirty-first Street north .-..--__..--..--------------- 3340) 
Aoki, F°., 114 Ninth Street south. 

Aoki, H., 4144 Muin Street. 2.222222 -- Bee eee ee eee tees ar) 
Ak. Sie VOD” ViewOr OW WY Soe as oes uae sce ee ee easter BD) 
Aoki, S., 508 Fifth Street south 0-2 eee +--+ --- 150 
Anich! Asaichi, 204) Main Street. 

Aoki & Nakaumwra, #044 Fifth Street south. ---....---__-__i-_-------- you 


Araka, Nisaker, 880 kimgrove Street. 
Arakawa, Y., 406 Sixth Street south. 


Aruta, U.. 206 Occidental Street (restaurant )o...--------------------- 
Aratani, Y¥., 112 Seventh Street south ~~~. ~--.-----_-- ++ ------ 2) 
Arian, (., 819 Jackson Street... ------- ee ee eee ee VW) 
Ariizemi, 1., 816 Sixth Street south, 

AEA Ws eee ee eee 1,87 

Arkiyama, K. & Oo., 25 Westlnike Street. : 

Asnba, K., 602 Main Street. -.----. Far ers 490 
Asshara, K.. 809 Maynard Street. 00 0-2 eee eae 1, 100 
Asiht Co., 1006 Alaska Bullding, 

Asthi News, 607 Main Street. 

Asnkura, R., 526 King Street. 0-22 ee - 05 

Asano, Y. 2153 Fifth Street south. 

Asano, Y¥., 118 First Street, south (hotel) 022 --- ee -- 650 
Asenoka, Y¥., 120 Tenth Street sonth _-----0--- ee G0 
Asin fLvading Co., 424 Seventh Street south ..- ~~~. ----- 6,270 
Asuda, Y., 664 Washington Street 2.02 2-- 0. -----e------ ----- wy 
Auda, J.. 418 North Thirty sixth Street. .-- 2222- 2 nae aco G30) 
Awokl, H. J., 6163 Jnekson Street... -2-----eeee-e 1, 970 
Azuma, 14,, 2029 Jackson Street. 

Azume, 10, 51 ighteenth Street south. 02-22. wo eee eee eee 4) 
Azumn Bros. Co, 1113 Western Avenue_..---------------------------- 15 

ATINE WRU ace or eet te oe oc ete ee eee tes ee 1, 360 
Chiba: Sic CAG’ inst AV ONN@s. 2220265 oo eee etc e eee eee ® 370 
Chili; @., GOS: Wii Streets 222) one ee eee ee cee eeee 7, 950 
Chigosa, S., 119 Ninth Street south--_--.-2-2-- aa ek ata oh laces 60 
Chihara, J., 1225} Jackson Street... 1s ee = 200 
Chikunnimna, IK. 511 Sixth Streetlio lee 5H) 
ara. M: B11 Sixth: St reetssc.220225 02622 et ce ede 500 
PRI Chig A NO.) BI bse ek a cae ede aaceess 810 
Fugo Co., 504 Muin Street. 

Fugazi Bros., 109 Cherry Street. 

Fogul, F., 227 Westhike Street north, 2. abet sie wisest fete ee 800 
Puvtoka, Y., GO8 Miller Sfroet..---2 2 lle. Ried ase ae ee eee 270 
rujibtra, ¥., G65 Man Street... ease cache, hon taal Det ips 300 


Mull, C., SI Maynard Street. 


2. 


“yy 
‘ 


i 
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Amount. 

Fujil, C., 423 Muyvnurd Street (hotel) --.--2-- $1, OOO 

Fi O22 WING SOO tence hoe See oa a eae aie aera de 350) 

Fujii, C., 616 King Strect. 

Mujii, C., 1409 East lorty-First Street. 

Fijni, G., 820 Union Street. 

Fujii, H., 8074 Cherry Street (hotel) ~~ ~~ 1, 550 

Fujii, R., 10238 Seeond Avenue (hotel)... 0-------.-- ee 1, 250 

Fujil, R., 715 Seventh Street. nA 

Pil, 3ts IN ONG PONTO NO: So eee eee sec eoc sees eee se cesta 490 


Fujii, U.. Third and Washington Streets, 
Fujii, T., 227 Westinke Street north. 


Fujii, T., & Co., 1205 Stewart Street. 
1, 560 


Wujikawa, ger 510 UTGUU WY cuca coe Se tee Se eee eee te 
Fujimoro, R. R., 106 Washington Street. 
Fujimoto & Kawaguchi, 205 First Street south------.-----. 2 ee 2, 050 


Fujimura, S., 109 Washington Street. 
Fujine, Joshine, 2402 Sixty-Frifth Street. 


Fajing, T., GEA Sixth Street south ~~. .-.----------. 500 
rujuivara, D., 716 Sixth Street south 220-22 eee 50 
Iujita, M., on James Street. 
Fujitnu, T., Auburn, route 4. 
Putin oe. Ola ATMS CCOls ino eee etew sence orn eeecse 400 
Fujitomi, ., 5174 Jackson Street. ~~ ee a anaes Ra ee hat BAS 400 
Fujitomi, If. B., 1214 East Spruce Street_..--.-------- Fn ae ae ee TWO 
Fujuivara, 0., 716 Sixth Street south... eee ee 50 
Wajiwirn e...051 4 TPOUIWUWY Soo oe eS oe eek oesk see eee 20 
Fujiwara, ML, 124 Bleventh Street south ~~~ 360 
Fukada, Taki, 500 Main Street. 
Fukada, O, 104 Sixth Avenue (apartments). 
Fukano, 10, 4139 Fremont Avenue. ~~~ eee ee 150 
Fukei, S., 509 Washington Street. | 
Pukins Ka Sanltrw Marv keteses ose sscneee tec Sees set eee See een 80 
Fuku Dai Co, 816 American Bank Building ~~ el eee 10 
PUK TR 2a I SW CCt See oe ee eee een scuew ce sce esc ceeee eased GOO 
eukishit. wie Pitites 2) 0s. 424.24 2 eee eet ee Sete eee este a ece 5, 730 
Fukuda, S., 416 Main Street. ‘ 
Fukuda, S., 100+ Howell Street _..0------------------ ++ 1, 720 
Fukuda, S., 208 Washington Street. 
Pirkuda,, “1 2010 WV eater BleeCticac Sc eee ec ewek ccc ele eee ee GOO 
Fukuda, Y., 1214 East Spruce Street--------~.-----.--------..---2-. 400) 
Fukuliuert, Ho. WN. 407 Main Street. --2-----.----- 3. Moseeeer sete eas 451) 
Fukihara, K.. 1389 Sturges Road. 
Fukumitsu, Kuy, 417 Yesler Way. .-----~-----------------+- + ee Rees 510 
Puktunigsa, Mo. $14 Sixth Street south. 
Fukora, J, 804 Fourteenth Street south ---2 2-2 QR) 
Fukiszawa, 706 Yesier Way. 

™Trrmif, J, GOG-K liye treet, 
imivadia & Tomatl, 41)l Sixth Street south, 
Panel, alg OG: Kt Str@@tice os sane eno eee eee eee es 1330 
I urchara & Horrorichi, 1115 & ourteenth Street. 
Furihata, I., 22054 First Street. 
Furikata & a tases GUE Second Street... --- Chewen a wel ewe daa ees ©, O20 
Furuta, K., 2405 irst Street south. 
Furuta, O., T00 Main Street. : 
Kuruco, 8., 906) Washington Street. 22-2 Ser eee 1H 
Puruti, S671 sackson: Streetic. o.lescu cer lolol oct Sac S seu et 
Furuya, M., 206 Eighth Street south... 22-4. ee BNO 
Murtivir. ME & Cay. 04 Second: Streeto.c.2. cco eee sete es 19, G7L 
Mutsiad, K., G16 Weller Street, ° 
Putin No GIG OW Cle Stialsccuss este see eee diese meescosacy sete re 
I uytokn, H., G24 Weller Street. ~~~ .-.-~-------- +--+ ~~ inf 
Habashi, IR. ATID SRO ue eo cee techn see eee oe gots, SE 
Haga, G., & Co, Pine Street Market... 2] oe -n- eee ne ee ek 4 


Higihara,, R., $22 Howell Street. 
Thavtsuka, ¥., 484 Fitch Street south. 


Seem ewe me me 
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Huakaral, H. Y., 1212 Jackson Street. Amount. 
iakkiucl. Joliu.. Kot Steet co.c2 sce eon cewek edt eee cca eee $400 
Hakkualnuen, A., Bellevue Street_....--..--------.-_.....-------------- 34 
Haiiilas Wed, O00 DININ:, SUVOCl soc on ec eee ee eee eee oo 
Twinn: oI; WlO- Malt Streets catcot2ceiweie ope ote keen ceee 900 
Thani Wo GAS Mai SvGetes.cc coe ook occa setae ect eeu sce 30 
Hainnili Ka GI WellOr Nlteet sco seo 6 ee cee eee ee ou aoe ok eee 170 
Iiumada, M., GOD King Street: (barber) —.-----.----------------------- 

Hamada & Nishimoto, 105 Fourteenth Street. 

Hamanoto, K., 1814 Whippe Street_.-.------------------------------- 1,070 


Manmnimoto & Co, 1423) Third Avenue. 
Mamano, M0, 5064 Jackson Street. 


(lamang & Maimusa, 209 Washington Street___.-.--------------------- 1, 000 
[lamane & Ono, 209 Second Street south (hotel) -------------. ------- 1; 000 
Hamano & Takay, 6134 Jockson Street (hotel) Bcc i hal shh acne ae yeaa FW) 
Hamasnki, Juck, 819 Yesler Way. --------------------------. ------- 100 
Itumato, J., 105 Yesler Way. 2.0 +--+ ee. ve 800 
Jianidn, Ky Gl4. Weller. Streete. ccc ee cece. eo Sec cate cet eces 500 
Haunnfusa, H., 414 Malden Street___.._-..-..------------------------ 130 
Hanufusa, H. Y.. Co., 104 Rainier Street, H. & P. Building. 

Hamaki, Y., 666 Washingtou Street_..---.---.---------------------- 10 
HMannmnoto, T., 308 rifth Street south. 

Ifunda, M., 424 Jefferson Street (hotel) _------------------------------ 50) 
Handa, R., 108 Jackson Street. 

Harn, K., 721 Dearborn Street (hotel) ...----.--------------------- 450 
Ilara, R., 617 Weller Street. _.....--.-.--..------------------------- 900 


Hara, T., 410 Main Street. 
Hara, T., 409 Maynard Street. 


Hara, W., 509 Main Street_...-.-..---_------------------------------ 940 
Tiara, W., First and Pike Streets. 

Ifarada, H., Factoria Street... ~~ ~~ ------------------------ ------7 200 
finradn, M., 713° Main Street... 2 _--------_------------~----------- 190 
Hardy, BR. 2205S Mirst Street. 00. ------------------------------- 1, 300 
Harada, Y¥., 2124 First Street south. 

Hariknwa, ., 655 Yesler Way... 2 ------------------------------- 300 
TMarikuwn. K., 417 Maynard Street... -..---.------------------------ 1,180 


Harishige, S., 1252 King Street. 
Ciavishige, S., 1046 Jackson Street. 


Harkema, HL S., 28382 Pifteenth Street it a ee eras 410 
Haruki, Th, 206 Pourth Street south _.--~--------------------------- 570 


Hastkawa, G., 5184 Sixth Street. 
Flasanyaima, H.. 1600 First Street, 
Hasegnwa, 8, 602 Cherry Street. 

Hasegawa, Sono, 505 Main Street. 


Hasizucht, ¥., 408 Twenty-third Street._....--.--.------------------ 10 
Hashikuni, T, O'Brien Street... 2-22 -e ee -- ee -- 4, 760 
Hashijuul, P., Kent Street. 

Haxhimoto, K.. 1008 Weller Street__..--..--.------------ seis eeee Si 
iashlmote, K., Nippon Station, No, 64_..-.-------------------------- 140 
Hashimoto, M., 107 Maynard Street (apartments) —------------------ 250 
Hnshimoto, &. 13807 Fourteenth Street south .....--.-----------+----s 500 
Huashinoro, $., Senttle, route 8....-...-..._- 2-2-2 -------- 77 9 y00 
Hashimoto, S., 3218 Austin Street__.----.---------- REIN AE 4) 
Lashimoto & Iswibuba, G06 Sixth Street south. ; 
tlaushizume, S., 86 Virginia Street. 

Iusgsn, L., 7787 Tenth Street southwest. 

Haan, Mark & Akutsuk, 1720 West Spokane Street__---------------- 1, 000 
ThiGt Se ONG: MUN, Stveeti os 2g noe eae eee 354) 
Hatnnake, Y., 10087 Sixty-frst Street south... ---.----------------- G0 
Hatano, G., 666 Weller Street. 

Mating Mi 008. Veslet WiW sexs locos ees os tense eeeee st 150 
Hattorl, S., 706 Ollve Street... 2.0 nese e eee nee eee ne ee eee 350 
Hayaebi, R., 507 Maln Street... 2-222 2.--. --- oe oe eee eee ee eee OTA) 
Hinyaknwa, T., 08 Main Street... -2--2-2------------------ eee cf 


Iinyataa & Co, AUY Smith Building... .--...-------- +--+ --- 


he aed 
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Amount, 
Havano, Th. 219 Oecidental Street Chotel) 22-022... S350 
Thtvasinke, HM. 208 Fifth Street south oe ee. 2 14) 
Piviishi, Ni -GES. AWOHG SIV OGl 2c4 ee wets Yee ae eee bey " en) 


Hayushi, G. B., [225 East Spruce Street, 
Havashi, N., 816 Maynard Street. 


Wastin NE COU CO Us os ee ge ek ee Sa Ot or ee oe 100 
Hayashi S.. S18 Denny Way, 

Hayashi, Murata & Co., 353 Empire Building 2-2 -- ee 180 
Hayashi & Kurimote, 215 Occidental Street. 

Fasishitlis We ROUTENO SS aks eee eae ete eo eee a fee R90 


Hayashimo, M., 5064 Jnuckson Strect. 
Hayushizaki, S., 2616 First Avenue. 


Hidaka, H., 2103 Washington Street_.----..-----_-~--~-..--- 8 ee S00 
Higano, H., 414 Fourth Moree’ (NOtel) 2ccu sep ceboesuaccsw een eS ook ees 1,000 


Higasht, Kredk., 9211 Ballard Street. 
Higashi, G., 1330 rs ighth Street. 


Higasid, 1, 80S Fifth Street south ...-.-.-..----.-----....---_.--.- 100 
Higashi, K., route: 1, DOX DUilesco se cee eect ue een coe eececeekeecee 170 
Tesi Oe INGE TOUlC 2ecaosasese reset oot fae Shae See eee 1, 000 
Hizashl, o POUIO Gane ee eee ee eee oe eae ee a ee $10 
Hivashi & Hayashigawa, 1200 East Pike Street. 

ar Secchi TOS) Spruce Street. 2.2 - oe cee epee ntee eee oS () 
Hizinio, G., 208 Second Street south. 

Higo, Y., 1200 Jackson Street. 

Higuchi, "J. » 212 Railroad Street south (hotel) MeL pee eeecase Nese se soseee 1,450 
Hikadn. Gs. Gls sPavikson VS eeCew 3s oo ee os ee eos ce seek coe. 300 
Flikidn, S., 4124 WGC Sire SOW oo eee eee oe: SY 
Fike sG23 SV ONCE NCC 2 see Sosa See eee ees eu eee 260 
Flinnliiisht; Ey 282k (ist AVOUMGs conn cote eos c tee ees legate ae 2,110 


Hirabavashi, M. 
Hirabayashi, T., Kent Street. 


Hirada, K., 515 Wighteenth Street south. ~~ ~~ 950) 
Hirado, S., 416 Fifth Street south. 

Hirado Co. K., 522 Jacksom Street. 22+ eee 17, $50 
Hirai, A., 8002 Once SUNGel jet fae ok eee ee Sete eeu. 320 
Ti (Ga, AMDMP TOO 2ie. caceeu ee th ec cooee eects seas cee edes 220) 
Hiral, N. & Co, 220 Fourth Street south. ---e Gees SS ete 7, SOY 
Hinwyiinint, Hy Wild KM SWeCtcn ene ce nne seesoeeesesscectsesc eco: BU 
Hirokine, 2, 2025 Yesler Way oo. sc ccu concn cceeecccciuncedcccuenlen S50 
Hirvoo, K., corner Market, No. 15_2..--------------- +--+ eee S0) 
ELtrO0,N;; INGNE QONTO: 2 nooo 5 oh oboe aoc ee eee wees ep oetel eee --- 1,900 
Hitosuto, T., 904 Fifth Street_..-.------.------- cnet sto aoSecoEaiaae 150 
Hirose, Ben, §., Redmond Street. 

Hirose, G, M., 1412 Summit Street...--------.-------- C5 

Hirosowa, T., Dr., 5174 Juckson Street_._-....------2---- ek 850 
Hirashumia & Forlbnrn, 712 Judklnus Street.c- ee 4.070 
Hisnauune, 8, 105 Thirteenth Avenue. 

Hisayusus, K., corner Fourteenth and Dallas Streets_ 22-2 STU 
Hishynchi, H., 6844 Pighteenth Street northenst_-.------ 170 
Hise, W. A,, Kennydale Stré@l. boa ssessece stones esse sas sees see 140 
Hizanaka, BH, O'Brien. Street..cu cece caccnne mensch nse wecet ck ls 720 
Hujama, S., 719} Mayntrd Avenue@__..--.-..--++----.---420 3-5 LOD 
Hiram, S., 311 First Street south ..---.-.------------- wr) 
Hirannka, HH, O'Brien Street. 

Hiranaku, S., 810 Sixth. Street south..--.2.52-.5-2n-se eeu ee A() 
Hirano, J. S., 706 Main Street. 

Hirano, 8., 1143 Second Street south...-..----.---------~------- 2 8 100 
Eirao, S., 908 Main Street__..-------------------~-------~+-------~- 22. 200) 
Hirashima, M., Co., 651 Weller Street_.......--...--.----.--4.~-.-.-- 8, O50 
Hirata, K., & Co., 622 Third Street___.--.-.--------- a eo 1, KOO 
Hujama, S., T1904 Maynard Street_.---.-------..----------.-- eebce ELS 1u00 
Horida, K., Kent Strect. 

Hokart, J. Y., 1121 .Jnckson Strett.cocscese csc cece cease ce etucen 400 
Hori, S., ODrlen: Street ccad ewe h cetera e woaseleee oe wasn clk k. 8, 560 
Hori, ., 516 Denrborn Street, 

Hori, G., 514. Wit Street 222-2 occ c oe ees cee aan oe snk See etigee cece 200 


(Er Op a SP OS FE, eT “a = tele pn 
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Amount. 


Jlori, see ISUGA Jeischoth MIE. oe ee a eee cea oben ae eee $1S5U 


Horfnehi, GS. 2b Wifth Street south. 
Vlorivell, S. O8f Twenty fifth Street south, 
Horlnehi, LE, Si Pike Street. 


Hounouchi, S.. 1823 Mast Madison Street__-----.---------------- ----- 150 
iorishia, J. S, 1292 King Strevtic..<..--2-4-54-4225-c6s-204---4-5< Oey) 
Horituhe, T., 880 Seattle Boulevard_.----.---------------------- ne 310 
Lloritake, Ty S330 Seattle Boulevard -------_----------- ------ ----- 130 
Horiuchi, b oe 1SU9 Melrose Phuce. ~~ ee - - ee- 1, 400 
Horiuchi, G. S., 211 Kiftl: Street south 7 Re ee eon eee Ww 
Hoshida, R., 525 Washington Street_----------------------------..---- 0!) 


Hoshida, HL, 416 Terruce Street. 
Hoshida, S., 216 Fourth Street south. 
Hoshiina, T., 626 Main Street. 


llosoknwa, G., 518 Sixth Street south (hotel) ------------------------- 800 
Hosokawa, M., 803 Second Street south _.------------.--------------- SO 
Ifutuno, G., 6686 Weller Street..-.----.-------_-----_------------ ---- 1, 810 
Tots, Ga rowte:G, box 27 lene oo ee oe cue sc nna ceceseee-+e 90 
Hovila, B., 917 Washington Street. --.--.--.----------------------- B00 
HIruchovina, V., 7)-b Spring Street. 

Huramitsu, Y., 717 Main Street__-...--_------_-----~---------------- 20 
Hanto, P., 419 SixUh Street south ~~~ +--+ ----------------- 200 
Unshida, H.,016 Terry Avenue (hotel). ---------_-------------~----- - 350 
Tigstla; Nescowe oneeecs—<ceseetbn nos oht ate eas ano ene esses ssesse 40 
Higuchi, M., 1838 King Street-.----_--_---.------------------------- 40 
Dlirashima, M., 200 Twenty-fifth Street-_-----.----------------------- 4! 
Honda, 'T., S17 Washington Street__..----.--------------------------- 300 
Hoshi, K., 224 Cedar Street. -------..---_------.-.----------+------- 320 
Ichihara, EL, 3809 Main Street. 

Ichikuwa, UL, 1020 Main Street.---..--.---------------------------- 50 
Ichikawa, H., 1007 Yesler Way...----------.----------------------- 60 
Ichikawa, U, 1229 East Spruce Street.------.------------------- ---- 1, 600 
Ichikawa, Y., 1229 Spruce Street. 
ich kawa Bros,, 1931 Third Avenue___ ~~~ ----------------- 2, 550 
Tehiki, K., Third and Washington Streets. 

Ida, GL, $08 Washington Street... _---------------------------- . §0 
Ivarashi, Tom, Vashon Street-_--.--_-..--------------------------- 50 
Idn, W., 1117 Washington Street___.__--.__.------------------------ 50 
Tei, IK., 506 Maynard Strect, 

lino & Suito, Orillia Street_-...~-.---_~--------------------------- 500 


Tkuda, 8., 508 Ning Street. 
Ikeda, G., 2826 fourth Street. 
Ikeda, G., Orillia Street, box 44, 


{kedu, 8., 1823 Weller Street._......._.._-.....------------- ee 110 
Ikeds, & Route 2, Kent Street. 222 nee eeeewen oe g, 230 
Tkepauml, ¥., 2123 Hast Wisi ees 380 
Thor, Yo 18 Wirt Avenues. ooo ee actaoncuewcsecen= 50 
jimi, Ky G76 duckson Street... 2.022 tuo ween ene nee weeeeeene 1, 600 
lnmmiaka, R., GOA, Main Street, 

Panitia; (Ula Mie t Gtreel ease rere ote cs eae eee 1, 550 
Imamura, J. M. 716 wing Strect__.....------------------- ae 40 
Hiamura, 4, 428 Broadway north.__-_--- 2-12 pea emaes a on 


Lmamura & ‘Takashhna, 1119 Jackson Street. 
Jmauaka, S., Route 2, Auburn Street. 


Toki, J. 908 King Street_..__-..---------o-eon ncaa nn ane nae-n-e--s ni) 
Iu, N., 1108 Washington Street_._-.------------------- +e =e 70 
{nsashi, M., Route 2, Kirkland Street___-_--.-----------~------------ 980) 
Inoda, K., 618} Jackson Street. 

Jnouye, A., 1108 Juckson Street__--...-------- er er 1, 260 
Inonye, A., 1154 Washington Street. . 
TInonye, Ben, 806 First Street (hotel) ------- eee - 1, 000 
Inonye, G., 418 Maynard Street... ---_-2-- eee eee e eee 100 
Inouye, G., 12514 Muin Street__......----.---._---------------2 = 100 
Inouye, O., 1808 Kighth Street___..-.-.-._------------------------ ~ 4, 860 
qnouye, O., 820 Washington Street... -.-----~-- Pe eee 150 


Inouye, S., 661 Main Street. 
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Tnouye, T., 1003 First Street. Amount, 
Trice, (i, 1001 chest Street (hotel)... o.c6265 52 fore ee cee eee $1, 000 
brikic Tho S28 Greew Building. cc. cu. nce cece hee ee 100 
fshitht: Kas OF Brion Stier, Ox, tec 3 So ee Oe eee oe 1, 470 
Pslisdits- Ah SOG NEI SUOCEe osc eee lous Se on oe a 41U 
Ishida, R., 1624 Seventh Street west. 

Ishihara, ¥., 119 Bighteenth Avenue. eee eee 8a0 
Isshii, G. Ik., 803 Weller Street. 2 ~~ eee nt een ae 110 
Ishii, S ere COIN OME SUNOCl2 ao oe state es pa ce 2, 210 
Ishil, Y., 500 Main Street (restaurant) ~~~ ~~ ee 50 
Ishilsawa, I, S., 709 Columbin Street Gaupartinents ) 2-2 2-2-8 Be Bates 1, 000 
Diikiavin, Sy ols) Wiha Stteetso— se. ee eh eee bce ae eee SOO 
Ishikawa, Y¥., 149 Eighteenth Street. 
Tshikawa, V5 5°90 Manin Street (hotel) ~~ 7-2 eee To 
Ishimeto, S., S12 Juckson Street... ------------------------- --- nee 110 
Ishine, IX., 2GUS Bist (Cierry Siveelce cect eee en DOU 
Pshisil, “Yo OU Sees ero eee eas eae eee eee ee 438) 
Tshid. Gi: 36. OAK ie SU COE. 252s iene ee ee ee 270 
fsat Nikucli 0, 2G. ICKSON: SOVCCl. oo oc ee ee eee 1, 2°0 
Irai, S., 217 Occidental Street (hotel) -------------- 620 
Titi 4 OO: ALY SUV OCh 2: eee bees eee eee ee ole eee 190 
Ttri, T., 825 Yesler Way. Le it | 

Itunl, ¥.. corner Market Street (market) ------------- eae ieee eases 100 
HO, Vg CHORN A NUNCUL ss ces ot ates eee e a see cele 20) 
Tro, (4, 14 Second Street south (barber shop). 

Dito, 1h BOR APA OS breCCl.< ce. ee ee wee 170 
Pity Wee ION ON Vo ee ee ee Se 1, 100 
Pte Nie ECO SG aN ee re eh ee ee eS ia >) 
Fy eo Oe We NGS. WS? 2. 333 eee ete bees 2 ol Ge Det ec ee, Q10 
Lic AV. BOW Sixtly Street southtcon 323 eS ee ee ee 30) 
fto, Yasusakie. 

Ita, Cho & Co., 906 Smith Building m0 
fto, Cho & Bros. 1116 Third Avemue 2-2 B00 


Jtoh,, ©. & Co., 302 Central Building. 

Itoi, S207 Occidental Street. 

Uith. Vie HOUTEN AIC CNG SIV OU 22 6 oe oe Se ee eee Lae, 2, 3-H) 
Iwiama, K., 673 Washington Street. 22-222 ee eee. 31) 
Iwamt, K., 668 Weller Street. 

Iwai, M.. G16 Charles Street (hotel). 

Iwantura, 2, 208 Math Street (hotel). 


Iwasa, T., 1227 Tuckson Street (laundry) 2----.------- ee Ase On 
Iwaniube, KN., 128 -Ninth Street south ..--------------------- 1,110 
Iwasaki, B., 822 Howell Street. 

Theishity 3. C400: Alayna: Stteetsc...as-eees- Sees et esse ese tue TOO 
Iwatn, I.. SOG Seventh Street south ~~. ----- + -eeek fl) 
MGT, Is S22 “well Siteeas 6 cele Bee Lk 100 
Fol We P26 o. Ni SIP OGl see 2 eel se be SE ee acts st Tin) 
[hed “C., 23°6) Pourtl Stvettec. +. cs5e2G2ucus oe eee eee ee ae, 20) 
Dinl;. Wuss 20 ESE: NUTOCEL =o oe Sek tee ee bem eee ee oe on) 
Indo; A Nis GOR Javkson Street cso ewe eosee eee ease ce ec etree 1 
Ixeri, H., Thos Street. lo - +--+ +--+ - --- -- = ee ee ®, Iso 
Ixkikiwa, Y.. 2024 Western Street. ----------------------------------- a 
Isouura, K., 2822 Western Street _o..-------------------+- ----- + 2) 
Japan Cotton Trading Co., 605 Central Building -----------2- 0) 
Japanese American Commercial Co., 809 Second Street southe 2. G. S80 


Tipanese-Americin Mutual Conf, Ca, . 817 Maynard Street. 
Japanese Association of North America, 119 Maynard Street. 


Japenese Conunercial Club, Ii inter TE & PL Building. -- ee 1, O00 
Japanese Tote) Association, 5256 Riainler Avenue. --------.---- 1, ovo 
Aityauese Grange, Kent Street... --------------------------------- 2 1, 260 
Japanese Hardware Co., 709 Prefontaulte Place .---------------+--- 2k J, Goo 


Jopanese Labor Association, 214 Fifth Street south os eel eee 0) 
Japanese Mall c o, 420 Thirty-fourth Street south ee. eee ee. 1, OM) 
Tipanese Toto Einploy ment Co., 411 Main Street. 

Sipe, N. Th Pine Street. ~~~. ee eee ee ee PLAT B 
WOO PUGH Na Se poet eae ehh euskal ol: BIg 


te) oo fa Saas 
= _— -~ ee eee ee ee ee ee i 


JAPANESE IMMIGRATION. 


Kadoshina, T., dj Main Street .2.2-.------------ ee ee == 
Kagami, £, S20 Howell Street. --------------------------------------- 
lotetvdiies (ey Bad De NO 225 beeen Seen see ae cece eee ae 
Kaitu, S., 2b2 Sixth Street south. 

Kajitoni, D.. & Co. First Street south and Fidalgo (garden). 
Kakihara, S., OErien Street. 

Kaltneld, J... Orillins Street, 

Kinmacht, S.. G70 dackson Street. 


Kauunda, de, 215 Vester Way (hotel). -- +--+ e ----------- 
Kamato, FL O., hent Street. 

Kiumate, K., Q0f Ninth Street south. J --------- 
Kaumihashi, I. 16, 2406 Jackson Street. ~..------------------------- 
Be iPi VAN od icon ei ree eee ke ee See ee ee ee aes 
Kiminishi, K.. 2116 Fourteenth Street south... ----------------------- 
IKKamote, A. O., T150. 

ict. Vee sss ee eeeneeoras ee ee ate ee ale SS eee 
[aliiNG. Woo eieee ee oa Aseria ete ee eon este aes seeoeessna-s5 


Kanaya, IX., route 3. 

Kanamori, Y., 204 Second Street. 

i Fawitg Ke THOT Wellelsocecece sno kee ee eeeot ee yeeseeese = 
Kaneko, J., 202 Ninth Street south 0 ---------------------------- . 
Kaneko, 'I., 207 Union Street. 

Kanemoto, U1, G20 King Street (barber) _..-----------..------- ------- 
Kaneshize, N., Auburn Street... --.----------------- -- ----- + 
Kaneshixe, 8.120 Fourth Street south (barber ------------- ------- 
Kiuiai, T., GOT Sixth Street south: 

inne, S. VEO: NO: Vinee ee ake ee Soe on ease see eee = 
Kano, A. 

Kuuznki, K., $251 Main Street. -.------------------ ----------------- 
Kasnuk, IT, TO West Yestor Way 22. - Se) een eee eee ane! Ree: 
Kasaka, i. 2701 Kast Madison Street. 

Kashiwagi, Y¥., 30S Main Street, 

Kasuya, GL, 2127 Twenty-seventh Street -..------------------------- 
Knte?i, W., Eliza Beuch Plicel 22-2. +--+ ---------- 
KKatushima, Ro, 10 Sixth Street south 2-2 ~~~ ------ ------- 
Katavatia, C., 900 Madison Street...-.----------------------- 2-2 
Katayaina, TL, 1251 Main Street... 22 2 ee ------ ------------ 
Katayama, IX., 517 Sixth Street south 2-2. --.------------- So A cha os 
Katayama, 0, Motimelaw, route 2200-2 2-2-2 --- Seah Magee tet sea 
Kato, kh. 'P., 121 Ninth Street south ~~ ~---------------------------- 
Kuto, G., 663 Weller Sttcet_..2....-+.-22..-.------.-2-252<--+ ------ 
Kato, K., Duwamish Avenue (yurdens) .------------------------------ 
Kato, M., 118 Fourfh Street south -------- +--+ +--+ ------------- 
Kato, Nobuzire, 1I90L Nineteenth Street, 

Knto, N., 118 Fourth Street south.2------- ------------------------- 
Kato, R., Auburn Street. 

Kato, 8., Dr., 621 King Street. -2----- 2 ------------ ------ 
Kato, Win. N. 

Tati LI VO e YIN Te WIV OG ee oe oe ek ee eee : 
Katoo & Tamura, 1423 Tenth Street. 

Kutsumato, K., 21G Spring Street-..--------------------. ------------ 
Katsumura, $., 89 Pine Street_..--------------- +--+ ---------- 
Kutsuyan, MT, 22824 Mirst Street: (hotel) ---~.-------------- Br a Lunn ee 
Ka Cubtita, M., $5) Washington Street. 

Kawabata & Ochi, 6184 Juckson Street... ~~ ~~ ------------- 
Kawabati, M.S., G14 Wollot StrOelcc ccc ne ee tee ce ces eeees 
NKawinbe, K., 659 King Street. 

Kiawafuna, K., 431 Twenty-elghth Street south, 


WitWieivi. Meee teeter ee ee eee suse cee eeeeeee 
Kawngol, S., 107) First CTT) Sean Sia I ee ee 
TCWHENCING 2d se ee te eee eet See em ese 
Kawaguchi, M., 2400 first Street south --~----- +2 -------- ------ 
Kawalmen, G. & Co., 1905 Smith Building. ~~~ -----..------- ------ 
Kawakami, K., 8307 Washingtou Street (hotel) ---~---- A eee eek eee 


Kawakami, S., ld Jefferson Street, 
Kauwnkaml, W., 210 Ninth Street southo. 2-3 ent Oe -- ee 
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Amount, 
Kawaliki & Co., 203 First Street south (hotel 2 ~~ 2-2 $1, 120 
Kawamura, Y., 216 Fourth Street south... eee 1170 
Kawano, §., 1012 Washington Street__--..----------------------.--- 310 
ewitieg Sw Cas BOE AE i OS (1CCl ew a ee et ee es 1, 560 


Nawasaka, N., Aulurn Street, 

Kawashinnt, U., 1017 Jackson Street, 

Kan, 0, 521 Iirse Street. 4 
Kan, I., 625 Pedernl Street. 

Kavami, T., 668 Jackson Street. 


Kaynno, S., 504 Sixth Street south_---.- 2 ~~~ ++ eee ie 2) 
Kaynno, Y., 4184 Maynard Street. 
havonn, T., GOS Jackson Streelsc2. enc cok week eet ce nck ca 1, 180 


Keshiwagi, Y.. 38508 Juneuu Street. 
KI, ‘v., 1300 Seventh Street. 


hihi. (Wc TONG. IN ie oC C5282 85 eet So ee ett oi a ee 2 if) 
Kido, K., route 6. 

Kil (0. 321. Sixth Street S6uinscs nc hoe es ce se es 2, 820 
Kikinii. S.,. 723 Deurberti: Stre@tsc. cee eee eee eee tec ee 1,170 


Kikuchi, G., 3124 Iifth Street south. 

Kikuchi, W., 655 King Street. 

Kikuchi, N., 3402 Thirty-third Street south. ---.--------~------2 Go 
Nikui, H. S., 149 Mnadison Street. 

Kikushimeo, Kinzo, 504 Yester Way. 


Kikometo, Golo ee enh Oa fo See Sai yt a aoe tel tN el Se le 00 
Kimomato, M., 514 Maynard Street. 
Kimomoto & Kazenath, Fivst Street south and Fidnlgo Streetl ~~ 22 se 0) 


Kimura, ©. Tl2 Sixth Street south. 
Kihnura, D., 516 Sixth Street. 


- Kiusura, WL, 1821 Kast Alder Street... 180 
Kimura, K., Orillia Street. F 
Kimura, M., 1231 Kast Spruee Street... ------ 7 +--+ 390 
nine; O..-3510: Jackson Street. 22-22 -2-. coe eee ceet eset cee ese sos 710 
Nii, S100 Maynurd’ Strect. 22... 5c. ccc cece eee eece teens 350 
Kinura & Sown, 193-6 Seventh Street. 
Kimura & Yionanabe, 304 Second Street south Chotel) 222-2. TOQ 
Kinomto, Y., 128 Second Street south (hotel) ~~~ +--+ +--+ ee 2, 160 
Kinomoto & Co., Y.. 206 Second Street south. 
Kioke, R. FL. & Co., 207 Martime Bullding------22-22- ee 510 
Nioke, 8., 653 Jackson Street -.-.---- =. ------------ eee 4, SOO 
Kirt, We. 629): Weilet -Stveet.. 2.5604 os bese eee estes ecu hee 400 
Kirlhara, K.. Auburn Street. 
iryno, Vu, G00 Kili Se tss ose et esos coc ete ey eee 3k 50 
Nisaka, S., 2104 Main Street. -------4----------- +--+ eee 100 
Nishl, H., 517 Sixth Street southss.---s.-.--+--2-- esse cece es 100 
Kishi, K., & Co., Sanitary Market (market) ---.---------------. 222 oe ‘M) 
Kishimoto & Co., 709 Columbia Street. 
Kitazawa, M., 1119 Third Avenue. ----.-------------- +e. 1, -fn0 
Kitayuwa, Y., 501 James Street.----------------------+-----.--- 8. 520 
Kitamura, 8,, 2021 Yesler Street.------------------------------2-..-2- 190 
Kitamura, T., 2143 Fourth Street south ...---------------------- +2. oe 100 
Witminura & Kawnnilorn, 1119 First Street-----------------------2 LL. 1,800 


Kitayama, Y., 509 Maynard Street. 
K'yoshawa, F., 224 Ccdur Street. 


Kiyatn, J., 8123 Fifth Street south..---------------------------- ne. 30 
Kobn, K., 815 Sixth Street south (restuurant)—-.--~-- eo en ene 3-2 ~ Le GOO 
Kobayashi. D., 609 Jnckson Street (burber)---------------- +e 100 


Koboyusht, §., route 1, bex 185. 
Kodmina & Naknuye, 152 Seventh Street. 
Kodoshimo, K., 412) Main Street. 


WOK de, Kent Strett.c2. won scons ook eseceac ses Sess aces ss nese 1, U80 
NOt. De SOTA Ink: StreClasc2es Sac coec teu Geese ose occa este 100) 
Woxita, ¥.. 5038 King Street_------ ----.2-..- Se ne Ne Eee TE 70 


Wohara, J., 812 First Strect south (hotel). 
Koike, K., 422) Muin Street. 

Kolke, S., 643 Juckson Street. 

Koitaboshi, Dr. K., 816 Maynard Street. 


Te ee ee ee 


we mee 
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Korival & Nishamoto, 115 Third Street south (hotel) ---------------- 
Koizumi, K.. J200 Stewnrt Street. -------------------------------- 
Kohinuml, K., 1011 Yesler Way ------------------------------------ 
Konal & Ysuda, 202 Fifth Street south... ------..----..------------ 
Komichi, 8. 

Komlnoto & Co., 212 Fourth Street south. 

Komorito, K., 625 Weller Street. --------------------------- -- ------ 
Kouvoto; Ts Rent Steetts. 25. oc. ee ete Soe ose ee el eee asaes 
Komurn, ‘t., 1118 Washlugton Street... ----------------------------- 
Kondo, 1., 505 Main Street__..------------------------------------- 
Kondo, K., 314 Tifth Street south... ------------------------------ 
IKKondo, S., 1215 Atluutle Street. 

Kondo & Watanabe, 2414 First Street. 

Konisht, 4124 Occidental Street (barber) —~..-------------------- ----- 
Kouno & Toda, 716 Sixth Street south. 

Worekiveg (Ei, NOW eC Sic ee cea Soa eco sesescectesses 
Korlyama, ‘Tadashi, 525 Cherry Street___...------------+------------- 
Kosal, S., Auburn Street. 
Kosal, 1. I., Auburn Street_.------------ +--+ ----------- 
Kosekl, K., 666 Weller Street .--------------------------------------- 
iosekl,. 1; Stition: S2<c2.5225.- uo et eee eee 
{kxourn, N., 516 Jackson Street. 

Kowayachl, K., 500 Muin Street..----------------+------------=------- 
Kozu, S.. 1282 Weller RT a ae ae de a Ook ala Le ee he See 
Kubuata, I°., 723 Alder Street (hotel) ------------------------------ oars 
Kubata & Fujiware, 174 bleventh Street south. 

IKKubo, 5194 King Street. 

{Cnbo, K. 8., TUT Sixth Street south (hotel) -~-.-.--------------------- 
Kubo, 7204 Charles Street. 
Kubo, 8., 716 Muayuard Street (hotel) ---------------------~---------- 
Kubotera, K., 3334 Westlake Street north -.--------------------------- 
Kini, Na occ oecee do sep cel ueeee stesso use andie Se Snese--=- 
Kumagai, B. Co, 2002 Smith Bullding 2-2 = ----- 


fCwuaharo, LE, G00 Sixth Street southo 22222 e Pe eae taka ae fe hea he Catan ies 


Kumamoto, L, 675 Main Street_-.---------- 2 le acest, Sasi Shade eee 
Kumato, H.. 1910 Seventh Avenue. : . 
Kuinata, K., 653 Main Street. ------ +--+ +--+ ------- ------- 
Kunitsngu, T., 418 Yesler Street west. 

Kuniyasu, J., 1013 Ning Street...----------------------------)------- 
Kuniyuki, K., 415 Yesler Way_--------------------------------------- 
Kuntyuki, &., 308 Second Street south (barber). ; 
Kuniyukl, @., 710 Sixth Street_....-...------------------------------ 
Kurnnishti, O.. 534 Summit Street. 

Kuranishi, O., 218 Fourth Street south. 

Kuratnu, Geo. ¥., 207 Fifth Street sonth.---.--...------- muse Beeeewbee 
Kurata, H., 309 Maynard Street, 

Knrata, L, 1605} Jackson Street__.--..---..-2 22. ----- +e nee 
Kuribauyashl, H., Route 4, Box 586. 

Kurihara, 2, 1927 Westlake Street . . 

Kurhmurn, H., 1094 Yesler Way. ._-------. eee 
Khrisnkn & Miyake, 1518 Pike Vlace. 

Kurita, T., 1425 Seventh Avenue. ; 

Kuriyama, K., 417} Washington Street_....-..--.-------------------- 
Kurlyamn, S., 618 Fifth Street. 

Kuriyaina & Nonagaki, 605 Pine Street. 

Kuroda, G., 5138 Maynard Street. 


Kurokawa. K., 411 Maynard Street... .--.-~-.-.--------------- ------ 
Kurokawa, O., 411 Sixth Street south (theater) .2.-------------------- 
Kuromlya, S.. 657 Weller Street (hotel) ~.-.----.-..------------- -----7 


Kuromlyen, S., 1009 Minor Avenue (apartments), 

Kusuml, J. T., Route 6. 

Kusumoto, K., 216 Fifth Street south... e-em 
Kusumoto, Y., 2408 First Street south. 
Kuwabara, J., 503 King Street. 

Kuwahara, Y¥., Route 3. 
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Amount 

Kuwashima, 'l., G66 Jackson AGU Se aa eee ae eT $100 
Kuwhara, 1. 1009 Howell Street, 
Kulke, S.. GTL Jackson Street... .2222--8 Seeeeve se oes ces 350 
Kaninski, S., 5612. Palatine COE tos hac oe ag eget, ee 12 
Kanbara, K.. 813 Washington Street__..----.-.. 0 3U 
Kato, K., Tukwila Street. 2 1, 050 
Kawa Sake Dockyard Co., 422 Colman BOCK ese ino oye eee 0) 
Kihara, H.. Auburn Street... -..2 222.1 1, iy 
Kihite. S. 0., GOS Muynard Street-___________---_______.. 15 
Kikutake, Joe T., 417 Maynard Street____-------_____-.._... 7 330 
Kinomoto, M., 514 Maynard Street____--_-------_-___... 7 Be 
Kitamura, 18., 407 Sixth Street gouth._.-----_--__-__-.-..... 300 
Kitunura, M., 5120 Ballard Street_...---------_.--_._.-. ee) 
Kokusho, A. N.. 519 King Street___.__--_-___--____........ 077 350) 
POE TUS 2 ctl Se pt cae ls oat amen et eee 30) 
Kotu, Sun, 4833 Twentieth Street INA tite eh ee ete esas thet n gs 200 
Korie, 8. 5211 Ballard Street__.......-.----------__-.-..... 800) 
Rube, A., Kent Street... =) 
Kujawa, Mary, Knumeclww Street_...-.--_-------_--__.-...... 700 
NUN) AU etisalat eh Sean ek 310 
Kurose, M., Auburn Street__...-._._.-._.._____. eee enn en ee dU 
Mneyawa, M., 1154 Washington Street (NOC) o2e8 oo oy ~00: 
Mugnuki, U., 209 Main Street, 
Maigawa, G. ; . : 
Maki, K., Co., 420 Seventh SITOOU SOU CW 25 nae gate ola eh ee ait 300) 
Makimoto, J., 105 Fifth Street south__--_--_-__------..-.._.... 10 
Makino, G., 807 Wighth Street south. 2 
Makino, M., G21 Weller Street_.......-..--------___... 020 
Mukishiinn, G., G11 Main Street_._---_----------__-..__... 60 
Makunouch!, M., Kent. 
Maniwa, Y., 67% Lane Street__.....---.------- 260 
Mano, S., 5194 King Street (hotel)_.------__-___.__._.___ 650 
Muno, 'f., 1046 Main Streat_.....____--__--__.___.-..--.. 7777 50 
Munolike, J., Stall 14 Corner Market. 
Mashi Yuma Bros., Bellevue: 
Masuda, F., 810 Pike Strect___....-/.---------------- 20K) 
Masuda, R., Kent_--_......___-----.-------e 1, 150 
Masuda, S., 4123 Firat Street south (hotel) ..--.--.------ TU0 
Masuda, Y., 107 Main Street_2.. wren meen nnn nan en ene 510 
Masuda, Y., Auburn ___/______ 1, 0-0 
Masuda, ‘I’, Co., 658 Jackson Street_-.-------------2----- 1, 200 
Masuharn, M., 665 Washington Street_.._.---------------- ee SO 
lusul, S2., 815 King Street south._-_,------_-------___.....) 150 
SIMU NCOUNGLO 6 Tess cet nee ee ea 210: 
AUMAONNIN nooo gon eee ees, eo ceo ee 260 
fatshura, K., Kent. 
Matsoda, S., 419 Washington Strect. 
Mataudn, K., 909 Madison Street. 
Matsuda, T., 6702 Fourteenth Street northwest (greenhouse)... 150: 
ALatsudat, Y., 803 Yesler Wily (upartinents; — 2222252262055 05 ecu. 300 
SOW Ret eet ten et a ee oe 1, 39) 

wsuhira, K., Kent, route 2..-....-...-.------------ ee 1, GRU 
fatsuklyo, K., 1659 Washington Street (hotel) ------~--------2- 2. 650 - 
Matsuiunato, §.. G56 Jackson Street, 

latsunngn, K., 512 Juckson Street. | 

fatsunnen, L., 2226 First Street. 
Matsuokn, ( »., 1012 Broadway, 
Matsuoka, T. ©O., 415 Tenth Street, uss 
Matsura, J, C., 1500 Ellutt Street north. 2222-2 68 
Mutsusuka, K., GU44 Sixth Street south_-------.--.--.. 222 1, 600 
Matsusskl, S., 20 Occidental Street (NO(E) \eecoseensact se osuscs a. a, 200) - 
Matsushima, Bhat) PUY NU ces eects lo te eh ee Be een ro 240 


Matsushita, I, 13324 Kifth Street. 

fatsuyedn, S., 526 Sixth Street. 

Maynda & Matsumato, 656 Juckson Street__........--.-.--.--_-- 410 
Mayeda, T., 1004 Howe" Street. 

Mayedu, Y., 410 Fifth Street south. 


ea aaa cee rn eeeereremrmnenaaraea trace aeaa cae ataacaaaaaaaaacaiasiaaaaaaaaaiaa isaac 
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Arnon, 


Mayekawa, N., YOU) Maln Street... 2-------------------------------- 
Niaryetiii, Kg NOile css ce nox cokers sects beets eee eee oases eas 
Mayoshi, S., Thoms, 
Micheri, L., 414 Ninth Street north. 2-2 ~~ ----~-------------------- 
Michihurl, M. Sent, rutte 2........-----------------~-----------+----- 
Michihiro, ML, Auburn, 
Midzukawa, U., Taz Twenty-third Street__--.------------------------ 
Mimitkio Tc WiWinehWeee eo SceucauS eal el se Soo et ecewece ssc osee eset ese 
Miverdichinu, A., 1102 Broadway. ---------------------------------- 
Mihiara, K., ent. 
Mikal, M., Kent, route 2.2 - 20-2 .0-2- 22 ------- + -- -eee-- 
Minominaka, U., 507 Main Street. 
Mitakos, 1., 3124 Washington Street... ------------------------- -- 
Mito, 0, 670 Washington Street. ~~~ ---------------------------- 
Mitsubishi Kozen Kaisha, 543 Central Building... 22----------------- 
Mitsuda, George, 115 iFirst Street: north ~~~. --------------------- 
Mitsui & Co, 705 Americnn Bank Building ~~ -.------------------- 
» AMitsumasna, M., 518 Dearborn Street__ ~~ -----.------------------- 
Mitsumort, Y., 65t Dearborn Street... -.-------------------- 
Mitsuoka, Geo. $., 28054 Pirst Avenue. .-.----------------------- 
Mitsuoku, Geo. S., 1415 First Avenue (restaurant) —-------------------- 
Miyagawa, D., 655 Juckson Street. 
Mivagawa, M., 1773 Fourteenth Street south_..--------~-------------- 
Miyagawa, M., 655 Jackson Street_.--------------------------------- 
Miynguwa, I, 115 Wighteeuth Avenue_-..---.------------------------ 
Miyagawa, T’., 1261 Muin Street (hotel) -------.---_------------------ 
Miyazawa, M., & Co., 655 Juekson Street_..--------------------------- 
Miyake, M., SIU Charles Street_.-2----------------------------------- 
Miyamoto, K., 2827 Fourteenth Street south...----.------------------- 
Miyamoto, K., 625 Juckson Street_..-.-..---------------------------- 
Miyamoto, Y., 505 Sixth Street south, 
Miyana, K., GOS Main Street_.-.-----..---------------------------- 
Miyno, G., 1701 Twenty-third Street__-.._-.-------------------------- 
Miyasika, Mred M., 420 Twelfth Street south_.-----.----------------- 
Miyasaki, ., GUI Main Street-..------_...--------------------------- 
Miyasaki, ‘1, & Co., 2936 Virst Street. 
Miyntn, IL, 218 Fifth Street south (hotel) --------------------------- 
Miyatuke Bros., 316 Maynard Street. 
Miyazawa, ¥., 115 Sixteenth St Bet). ice ces baa eee ee Soee 
Miyauchi, Y., 903° Yesler Way. 
Mizukata, M., 1603 Whipple Street_-_--.---._------~----------------- 
Mizrahl, Y., 207 Thirty-first Street_.--....-..------------------------ 
Mizukaint & Co., 151 Eleventh Street. 
Mizuki, G., 1901 Ninth Street------_-.----_------------------------ ee 
Mizumoto, G., Auburn. ----------.-------_-- +. een ee eee 
Mizuno, K., 821 Clay Street. 
Mizutu, M., 5173 Jackson Street. 
Mizuta, M. M., 1253 King Street.-....--_-_-.-_---------------- 99 - > 
Mizuta, M., and Maeda. F., 6054 Main Street....--..--.--------------- 
Mobugomak, C. 
Mocerl, §. A., 1515 West Barrett Street._-.-.-----------------------"- 
Mochiyuki, B,, 8402 Ashworth Street....--..-~-.-.----------- an eee 
Mochizuki, G., 721 Madison Street. 
Mochizuke, LL, 84 Pike Street (hotel) ~...--....--...-- i oto ene 
Mochizukl, I, 915 Hust Alder Street._.----.-------.------------------ 
Mochizuki, J. K., 707 Dearborn Street--_-----.----------------------- 
Mochizukl, K., 85 Bell Street... 22.22 nen 
Mochizuki S., 414 Maynard Street._..----------------------------- + 
Mochizukl, S., 300 Muynurd Street.-_.-----.----- +--+ --- =e 
Mochizuki, I, 809 Maynard Street, : 
Mochizuki, T. 
Afocbkutel, A., & Co., Pike I'lace (narket)—...--..------------------- 
Moli, K., 515 Twenty-second Street..2....---.------------ ee mete 
Momoda & Miyake, 622 Third Street. 
Momol, 8., 761 Thirty-second Avenue... ---------------- 
Monagakl, TH. J., 1915 Westhike Street, 


~ 


S200) 
450 


100 
2, G10 


fig 
eas nee 
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Aboud’, 


Masuda, PL, 1210S Trowell Street oo... ied cepace RS AI tA REE RE EE AN ih S100 
Matsuda, W., G28 Sixth Street south. o-oo LL Lee eee ee ee 150 
Matsudakl, Sv. 2OS Ninth Street south. 222. wee pes wears aD) 
Mitsui, Joe, GOS Dearborn Street... 2-2- -- ~~ ~~ eee eee 280) 
Matstumarea, Oo Nenft ool -2e eee eee : rhea, a ada Bae 2.8 “V0 
NTS Og, SD so teres os ae he ce ah et Nae eh as ws "20 
Matsumite & Tkusehi, 100L King Street lL 1, 350 
Matsuviuna, IL, G16 Maynard Street... 22 ee Ste pigeaaaneee ony 
Miliary Yee 217 OCCU Steet s...52 cco Sues Soe Sve oe eee ost) 
Mikndo Auto Repaty Co,, 1405 Icast Union Street.--~.-..--- ~~. 1, 200 
Misho, S. G., G119 Ninth Street northwest .------.----.-----------_.- a 350 
Miva, Frank, 306 Fourth Street south ..22 lle. oe ee oe Soy 
NOG as AA oe ee ae oe oe tl 260 
Nochi#iki.G.,. 2222: Icitiith Strectsc. cc ee cece doe eee eee ee pees 100 
NeSKOtG;- AE. 1000 Nain: Sttettes..2.-sc6e coos nde sec etn Cee Gee) 10 
AMotumiutst. Guorwe <o.c0. cock cee coe toe ene ee sease eG tien acids 1, 390) 
Aral, SOs Weer StteCl sn as occ eee ee eee ot eee ete ce 2,620 
Murata, K., S511 Main Street. 

Myasci, T., 4301 West Park Avenue -----~---------+--+---~ ~~~. ec, Sa alt 
Morhaime, S., Westinke Market. 

Rov). Te TLS - SING AWOUUC sc o2er 4 Geen oe esse eatauus sheet oo S oat) 


Mori, J., G04) Main Street. 

Mori, K., 504 Sixth Street south. 

Mori, K., 515 ‘wenty-second Street. 

Death S. G22 Mili Stretls of26 oe fe ees Bee eee bo chs . 40) 
Mevikawa, S., Hlizqg Beach Place. 

Morikawa, I., 1207 Main Street. 


Morimoto, T., 124 Thirteenth Streef.---_---------------- eke 1, SOO ! 
Morlmoto, T., 1019 Washington Street...- 2 ++ 60 | 
Morimoto, T., 3806 First Street south, 
MOVs PONE 1 DOR Lose eee alee oe ee ees A ee - 1,090 | 
Morishi, M., & Co., 513 King Street. 
Morita, 1°, 111 Ninth Street south e-- -----.------ ee ee 30 
DOD UE cat UL AV Lhe le re acic cehe cece 309 | 
MOM ityalty. dtl: VOSIOE Woe oe Se ee em cera oe ok TOW , 
Morita, S., Westhike Street) (market). ; 

Mortvasu, —P., 505 Sixth Street south ~~~ ee ee ke pitee lee QO): 
Marva set): Wigs MNWINGIINW Scccc scale ote ce ance eee e tte acess - 660 
Motegi, Y., 602 North Mighty-seventh Street. ~-2------- ee ae OWN) 
Motol, ¥,, 217 Fifth Street south. eee ee 410 
Notounyt- G4 912 Vesiot® Wesco sce cee eeae oes coe ckeetec cece sce cc. 80 
Motoucht, N., 217) Washington Street. 

Mujosaka, Frank, 306 FPourth Street south ..-----2-.- ee Sy 
Mukal, S., 519 Jackson Street. 

SukAsite Ke COG NiO Stole wast nn ceseseeecscJouceeoscdee sn c5 680 
SEIKI 0, Sl CHUTICS SOR i. ae test cuseseteweeeeepesuse se lea 10 
Mukumoto, ‘I., Bellevue Street...-.-------------------------- eee SO 
Miutikiiil, dt Malin Steet... 22562 25s see nse sete eee te. 120) 
DUI, IK, ANDI oxen cwt acoso eeeecdoeee ears eenweccccen a sce sto 
Murakant, S., 614 Maynard Street__------------------------- 2. 80) 


Muramoto J. IL, 066 Denrborn Street. 
Myashitn & DTnkunoka, 501 Fifth Avenue. 


Nagai, S., 1225 Bast Spruce Street-..---------------------- +22 ene °10 
Nagal, T. H., 541 Thirtiech Street south. .----------------+- +, 1) & 
Nagalsha, M., 5086 Main Street.--------------.-------------- wee eee nee 250 
Nagao, K., 314 Washington Street..------------------- ---- ek 100 
Naganmintsee, H. J. Bros, 214 Sixth Street south, 

Nagano, S. 1T., 1801 East Jefferson Strect------ a wenrnw eee. 7, 5%0 


Nagao, Simpl, Enumchiw Street. 
Nugasakl, G., 665 Weller Street. 


Nugasawn, M., route 1, box 807A__.---..---------------- +e aN 
Nagushima, J., 506 Maynard Street_-----------.------- 120 
Nagashima, S., 215} Fifth Street south.-...------ Bile eseneU ee ieee a4) 
Nagata, @., Senttle, route 8---.----------~--------- pAvetoeb arses Sali 130 
Nagata, ¥., 801 Juckson Street.----.- Bans re eee nee a A Re cr Perey $00) 
Nnagi, K., 1629 Fourth Street_.----.--------- seen ee 8. 100 
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Annornit. 
Naito, Fo PE & Co, SEG Paeitie Bloek 200 0 0 oe een ee eee -- +--+ S40 
Notkatbayvitshd, KL, 9020 Twelfth Street souti. 
Nakadawa, 2, 666 Jackson Street. 
Noukatuka, Mh, 122 Washington Street ~~ ~~ ~~~ e+ + --- 150 
Natori IN ce SN SULTON on ee ee eee eters uN) 
Nokagsiwn, M., 52 King Street... -..--- 8 wee oy 
Nakagawa, M., 4127 Washington Street. ~~ ~~ ee eee ee 10) 
Nakagawa, I, 2407 Juckson Street... ---- ~~ e+ OW 
Nukobara, Charles, 1222 Second Street south _.-----------------~------ 200 
Nakithura, Mat., 2968 [fast Cherry Street.-..---...------------------ (0) 
Nakai, Chusky, Auburn ~~ ~~~ ~~~ ee wit sta cdemiesea teeta Sees 460 
Nakajima, J. t., 6683 Denrborn Street. . 
Nakakura, Y¥., 150f Iourteenth Street__----.---------- +--+ ------ 40 
Naukgamaira, IN., Aubuen, _ 
Nukiamoto, T. C., 659 Jackson Street_..-.-..--------___-------- ------ 3, 830 
Nakninoto, U., 825 Jolin Street...--. ~~ eee arene 280 
Nakanieva, I, Auburn Street. 
Nakwnura, G., 620 Weller Street__-.--_-_-- e+ 100 
Nakamura, G. K., 931 Thirty-tieth Street south. 
Nakamura, G. T., Pine Street Market_...._.--.----_---__------------ 110 
Naknmura, H. S., 1200 Stewart Street-_....--__------_-__------..----- 450 
Nakamura, J. K., 905 Wirst Street... ee G00 
Nakamura, I., 1322 East Pike Street_....._...-------__.------------- 20 
Nakamura, K., 505 Sixth Street south_.-.__-__--__-----_-_----------- 650 
Nakamura, M., 916 Ninth Street south __~ diofB a alguien itn ast twee se Sales. 30 
Nakamura, R., 815 Maynard Street_.._______.-.---__---------------- 20 
NikOMUlG Sa: FOULC: (ss2c.o cio em cee a ee ens ee wie vouse “40 
Nakmimura, S., 4184 Fifth Street south_.......-...----_-_------------ 650 
Nakamura, 8S., 664 Jackson Street... ~~ ~~ = 180 
Nakamura, T., 120 Fourth Street south --.--_ ~_-___--__-- +--+ 150 
Nakamura, T., 4044 Fifth Street south. 
Nakamura, W., 802 Fourth Street south. 
Nakanishi, <., 1000 Howell Street. 
Nakanishi, M., Orillia Street--------_____-_ ee --- 7, 030 
Nakanishi, N., Monroe Street. ° 
Nakano, Q., Kent. | 
Nakano, K., 624 Main Street... eee 230 
Nukao, S., 1218 Main Street_.o.-_--_ ee ee eee 1, 100 
Niakno, L., 800 Jackson Street. 
Nakashigel, G., Kent Street. 
Nakashima, J.. 701 Washington Street_..-.0 e+ 50 
Nakashima, K., 1626 Seventh Street.-...- 7 650 
Nakgeshima, K., 621 King Street. 
Nakashima Bros, 807 Kighth Street south...._...--.-.-.------------ 590 
Nakasone, B., 1015 East Pike Street._..._.____ eee 40 
Nakuta, H., Eliza Beach Place. ; 
Nakato, K., 906 Washington Street... 100 
Nukota, M. & Co., 500 Pacifie Block. 190 
Nukatauni, N., 217 First Street northh © 
Nakutoml, U2, 808 Jackson Street... 350 
Nukataul & Ogeni, 200 Occidental Street._.__.__.__.......... eee eee 600 
Nakato, 8., 412 Sixth Strect south... ee oe Sa eee 300 
Nakatsu, J., Seattle, route 3_..-... eee 870 
Nikatsu & Mabe, 206 Fifth Street south........................--seee 870 
Nukanishi, N., Westhiuke Murket.... |...” ieee ogee Bae 100 
Nutasuka Bros., Kent Route 8... Miia see 2, 280 
Nuakauye, S., 1120 Fifteenth Avenue. 
Nakauye, U., 418 Seventh Street suuth-.......... ee 950 
Naknyaimn, Aki, GOD Weller Street. 22 ©” 
Naknuyama, M., Portuge Street. 140 
Nakayama, M., Route 1 Kent___..-__.____..... ee 200 
Nakayama, Z, 665 Dearborn Street __..._..... ee §50 
Nakaynina, T., 524 King Street... 60 
Nakazawa, G., Issquat 00 TEES TS = 
Nakazuwa, S., 507} King Street (hotel)... ~.- 0 290 


31026 —2I---1-p 4-—-g 


See aa Sa, 


pee oeree 


— - oe 
ses 
- a ee oe eee ee ae oe 
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Nakamura & Seshiime, Sanitury Market, 

Mikoshiine & (0: G2) Kine S60 c 26 ee eee eet eee cee eee eee 
Nakota, 8., 412 Sixth Street south, 

Nakashima, U., Monroe Route 1. 

Namba Co., Kirkland Street_......-......-.... - --..-.---..-...--_--- 
Namba & Tatsumi, 1265 Main Street. 

Nushida & Shigtomi, 107 First Street north... ~~ ~---_----- ee 
Nast, Bij O04e INGE StrO@l. 20 on occ eee Ce oon eee ect ee 
Natsuhara, Cecil Auburn. 

Natsuhara, K., 5243 King Street. 

Natsuhara, O., 5243 King Street. 

Nowislicki, 3... -G19° Jing “Streeta 2 ee 522 ow bo eee ed oe ee 
Nairn, A. H., Enumelaw Street. ~~~ ~~ eee Le 
Nakamura, Y., 908 Washington Street_..---__-_.------_--.----------- 
Nahi; 5. JOMNING@INW.. Streetic open ooo ee cece eee eee 
NUVI eee oh Ss tea aia a ah A ea De ee ese eaee 
Natsubara, Chas, Auburn Street_..----.--_-..- ~~~ ----- 
Nishinioto, S., 210} Main‘ Streefc.32. 20452 2 a eee eee eee 
Nishimura, R., 1814 Minor Street...-.-.--.--.--.-------------___--_-- 
Ditsche “Co. ROULG08 ssa tee ee eeu ohh ee ea Hee a a 
Nitia, S., 723 Seventh Street south... .- ~~ --_-_-------- 
INODUVAININ OC ton 4.8 os et ee ee Tea ee a i eee 
Noguchi, T., 5221 Ballard Street_.-_..-_.-..---_---_---_- 
Nowachi, J., Enumelaw Street. .~------------- ee asec ets 
Numoto, N., Bellevue Street... -.----------------------------- ee 
Nikistini, K., 673 Washington Street... -.-.-.-.---- 2 
Nikko, Ed., Issquah Street....-..----_--.--------------------- 
Nimura, Y., 3134 Virst Street south --. ~~~ ~ ~~~ ee 
Nippon American Trading Co., G09 Lumbier Exchange. 

Nippon Plumbing & Electric Co., 667 Jackson Street____--_-._-_______ 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha Steamship Co., 409 Colman Building. ..---_-_-_-__ 
Nishiajama, M., 1143 Iirst Street south. ..----------- ee 
Nishida, G., 504% King Street (barber) ~~~ ~------_---__- 
Nishida, K., 105 Fourth Avenue south. 

Nishida, T., 708 Dearborn Street. 

Nishida & Shigvetami, COG Sccond Street. 

Nishida & Shivitone, 1525} Third Street. 

Nishigaki, M., 1659 Bellevne Street... ---------- ~~~ 
Nishibara, K., 801 Oecidental. 

Nishil, K., 604 Sixth Street south  ._---- ~~~ _-_- ee 
Nishimuja, M., 915 East lirst Street. 

Nishimoto, A., 9084 Washington Street_.-------.---- ee ee 
Nishimoto, N., 2324 First Street. 

Nishimoto, M., 84 Seneen Street. 


Nobaynshi, U., 8133 First Street south (hotel). 
Nobuoka, S., 525 Sixth Street south. 


Amor, 


si, 00 


300 


1.580 


ed 


2 
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Amount, 
Noda, FL, o0OT74 dneksom Street. oo 02 oe ayers eete ee! x00 
Nopaki, I., LOS Pourth Street, 
Nojl, Genestira, $206 Junenu Street oe 1. 910 
Nojiri, 417 James Street, 
Nori: Va. Oe SIR COS CGts a et ee hee stor See ee 850 


Noto, 'T., G04 Sixth Street south, 

Nokiul, S., 105 Yesler Way. 

Ninnakeiml, Iv, Route 2. 

Nunmiiguchi, Waba and Mot, 916% Tlowell. 


Numoto, W., 2ZI4 Ninth Street south ooo ee S 40 
Nuroto, T., estate of, Bellevue Strect. 

Okuda, ¥., Co, 805 Maynard Street. 0220-0 1, 850 
Okomoto, Y., 109 Sixth Street south. 

(ii)eio See TOR OR SONS OO oo a Oe ee ee Stes 100 


Obazawa, ¥., 201 Ninth Street south. 

Odanaka, T., 206 Washington Street, 

Cis Ay BOG AW ONCE SIROG 23 seco ect ee eee eo eset 100 
Oya, 1., 800 Seattle Boulevard, 

Ognmi, E., Sack Co., 611 Sixth Street south. 


Ogasawara, Y., 2349 Beacon Street... 2 eee “10 
Opnata, C. J., 512 Seeond Street... ~~~ eee ee 3) 
Ogata, G., 207 University Street__..---- 2 eee 850) 
Quishima, G., 508 Juckson Street. 

Oxiso, T., GU6 Dearborn Street (hotel) ~.2- 2-22 - 400 
Ogohara, S., GCOS Charles Street... 2-2-2 eee 50 
Oxzuni & Nakatanl, 210 Occidental Street. 

Ogura, 1220 Bast Jefferson Street... .-. 2-2-5 e+e - 480 
Ohara & Miyexzawa, 655 Jackson Street, 

Ohashi, M., 802 Second Street. 20. POC PEER 100 
Ohashi, S., 5154 Sixth Street_--- ee 190 
Ohna, T., S519} Seventh Street 2 AOE CE Un che ee eee 560 
Ohtani, 1, 117 Ieirst Street north --------- ee 140 
(iyite 0005 AV ONG SUNG Aca a ts i eta oen eles 100 
Ohi, Senshi, 725 Yesler Way. 

Oiknwa, Bungaro, 406 Denny Way__._.-_-_-_-_-_-_-_-_-_-_---_------ “gy 
Oiwa, K., 1040 King Street. ~~ ---- eee 1G0 
Ola G.,- 1000: Nintli Street 220.502 e036 ee eee 1, 000 
Okuda, S., 1002 East Spruce Street... 2-2 eee eee 20 


Okabe, K., 1022 Howell Street. 
Oknhosli, R., Route 1. 


Cay hg IO Te St Sire t st os ee ence ed 300 
Okamoto, K., 1009 Third Street. 

Okninoto, M., 1716 Boren Street____- Bigs te oe ee etna he Pa e  e 300 
Okamoto, S., 818 Washington Street -..2.- 202-2 ------- 150 
Okntmura, A., 200 Fifth Street south ++ 600 
Okino, Ka COT Mala Street ..20.0 205 oe at cece ee) 
Okusawa, I., & Co., 408 Main Street. eee ++ 1, 350 
Ohkawa, K., 81% Dearborn Street... 2-2 ee 20 
Okiawa, S., 504 Ninth Street south... ----- eee eee Gn0 
Okazaki, G., 600} King Street 2 ee - 80 
Okazaki, I., 669 Dearborn Street... 1 - + e- 300 
Okaznki, M., Seventh and Pine Streets, 

Okinzaki, T., 108 fourth Street (hotel)... e+ 1, 900 
Okazaki, Tom, 902 Yesler Way. 

Oknzakl, T., 517} Jackson Strect (hotel) --.-..--.--.--_- 5 ee 770 


Oknzama, T. 

Oki, ¥., 1040 Jackson Street. 

Okihaura, F., 2073 First Street south. ‘ 

Okfimoto, J., 6153 Weller Bree bee no eh seed oe ein elses 200 
Okimoto, S., Kent Street. 

Okishuna, H., 1353 Main Street. 

Okita, K., 403 West Galer Street. 


Okitsn, M., 616 Weller Street_..---.-----_- eee 110 
Oklyuma, Y., 1119 Nineteenth Street north. 2.2 eee T 
Oklynma & Suzki, 214 First Street south. 

Oku & Mudn, 1108 Wirst Street. ee 120 


a a ee 
—_* -— wwe oe ae wide 


ate aeateed 


7 a a nn, Sn wo: LY 
re To |e Stem ~<— mee ay 4 ae pew + eee 
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Ohkubo, €:., Redinond, Wash. 
Quatre A lela SOU Mariam Street. co 0 ee ES 
Okueawia, S., #lbd Mirin Street. 
CHANG TOPIC G4 Ne TKO ees et See foe oe le 
OQinizo, Iv., GIS Main Street, 
Qnimura, W., S17 eighth Street. 
On,. 1 DOU elise Stveetccc cee wae etew Soo bee eeleteeee eee Su 
Ono, S., 1659 Bellevue Street. 
Ono, S., S30 Seattle Boulevard. 
Ono & Nomura, To1T ov lstou SG Ceh aco seees eee eee ea 
Ono & Osim, 127 Maynard Street. 
Ono & Torikoi, GV14 Third Street. ~~~ fete he a eee kt ee es 
Onekiiiie Pactivd- WV eer SITGCl enw cee ol oe lee ee ok os oe ee i as 
Oruki, MM. Sop IG CVO: BOPOC Ul. Lou se le eee oe ere oe 
Osaki, 412 Nineteenth Street north ow ee eee 
Osaki, te 409 Sixth Street SOU Ns 2 sees eee ete oa ee wee eek ce 
Osaki, T., 716 Seventh Street south Lu. eee ciate a ata Nn A ea 
Osikic Dd. Anbiirns JWute Toe cee eco tecec te eaceececcccaee nal pus Spaeth cee 
Osiasa, M., 1634 Washington Street. 
Osawa, Fred K., 121 Washington Street. 
OV ec (S82 JUST SUN COE TORN cs. uo wot oo eee eee eu c ede tues e 
Oviwit. Ye 1108S: AiWvin: SUPGCte cscs cece ss cheese eetesecesee ue becese 
Osen, O., 2363 Sixteenth Street south... ----_- Fe Oe aA RE eI eee NED 
Ota, G. 4 fed Wieventh Street... see. cee eet ee phaasuionce pegs Mele? 
Ota, H. U., 902 Fifth Street_-_--.--.----- tives tcopesaadeteswewouwoolus 
Ota, J., 218 Wirst Street south ----------------_-- ics See re ates 
Ota, M., 415 Sixth Street south--- ~~ ~~~ ape eset eneie peiiseaat beeceieeeats 
Ota, Mitsui, 1236 Main Street. 
Ota, O., 217 Fifth Street south. ----------- EP epee RAE OES aE a 
Ota, S., 1184 Washington Strect. 
Otte le Mi TES: JaCKSOU “SY CCaoe asec So ole pee eae ce 
Ota, Py TS1O: Nie Steelsecns ooo Secale ce ee ee cee eee cues 
Ota, T., 214 First Street south, 
Ota, ‘I., 212 Fourth Street south. 
Ota, U., 709 North Sixty-first Street... nnn wens e eee cccenn 
Olin ¥ 4:80 Weller Stet. c cn ccceaneeeendnecansceecees Sieh ci caice aed Loose 
Otuke, H., 22 John Street... -.22. cee nscewennncs ebewerxeeecianse sce 
Otani, K., 801 Jackson Street. 
Ouchl, I., #201 Rainier Avenue. ~.---2- Setcetese oe oe ones er ee 
Ouye, T., Wuumelaw Street. ~~~. ee pwatwnwumedrecaaa eee 
Ovaina, H.,. 1124 Howell Streetic.. een n sentence neces notte eT 
Oya, ML, Renton. Hotel. ..c.---.enncscwccaunnun eos Maseesees eae 
Oyou, we H. 
Ozaki, S., 57 Seventh Street south. 2-22. .. eeceSbess eee ete 
Oznkl, s 412 Nineteenth Street north, ' 
Oda, M., Oni SUWOCl cocoa cotta eee womens evimeeneeese 
Ohashi, S., 1818 Terry Street_.------.-.--------- gecteuosee aera ease 
Ohy, S., 2501 Eastlake Street--_.-.-.---.- Wrewetoacepesenesstdewacows 
Oknzukl, B., 8595 First Street northwest ___ =, sper ee - eee setae 
Okazaku, T., 12063 Howell Street_-..--.----- pee ae SAEs e tac ueouwe 
Okazaki, T., Route 2, Kent Street... Somers pubteieewe wae eens 
Okimoto, 1. 2405 Western Strecl.w ceo won we pata belie eae ee ee, 
Okubdok, Portage Street. .------.- +. Seteiasbecs ella eels Geet et 
Okubo, IL, Kirkland Strect...---.-.--... Seine eeeveans lente oede aw 
Okubo, S., 2215 first: Streelc..2. cone ee ee cn Sueveenecet geet 
Omorl, T., 1525§ Third Street_...2--. ewecmes pees piednmom ee erecta su, 
Onchk Ti ROG Gs sso ce nc Co ece cet aee eee d es a era eee ee 
Oriental Express Co,, 403 Main Street... .....- Gutingiaeaneecei ec 
Oriental Mercantile Co., 520 Jackson Street.....-~ Ssceusess peSeulus 
Oriental Trading Co., 214 Fifth Street south...2.-- 2. Rae eneentet oe 
Osawa, S., 2815 First Street. 2 ne eee ee eee eee 
Otany, Geo. K., 83 Pike Street_...-...-.-.---... ai i ea Ere a as 
Saito, Shidao, 88 Twenty-lirst Street north. 
Salto, Y., 210} Washington Street. 
Saji, J., O'Brien Street. 
Nukaguchi, 210 Sanitary Market... . eee ee ae ne i MA aac ch Weis 
4 y 


Amount, 


S200 


TG0 


eee cw 
ee ee eee 
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Amomnt. 

Sukai, &., O21 Washington Street... 202+ -------------- $30 
Sulcai, K., 7k beurborn Street. 
Sakai, S., 216 fourth Street south. 
Sika, ", Gog Ning Street. 
Sakai, ¥., VIG Mighth Street south. 
Sukikawa, U0, 415 Maynard Street. 02-2 +--+. ---- 150 
Sakakura & nana, G05 Jucksun Street 
Sukumoto, George Y., Westluke Market. 
Sukumoto, N., GUS Main Street. 
Sukumoto, ‘U. N., JUU37 Sixty-first Street south_..-_-.-.--------------- 950 
Sukanushi, C., G1S$ Weller Street... --~-------- 650 
Sakata, X., 1286 Main Street... +--+ -- = - += == 250 
Sukuta, S., Co., 1125 Smith Building. 
Sukikauwa, I, 415 Maynard Street. 
Sako, S., G14 Weller Street. 
Sikuta, H., 4uSd Main Street (hotel) --.--.----.-..-----_------------ 850 
Sakuma, J., 1701 West Spokane Street (hotel) ..-.-------------------- 700 
Sanyo Co,, G24 Weller Street... += 15, 780 
Sunoyo & Co., 525 Jackson Street. 
Susube, S., 1801 Remington Streer. +--+ ------ 380 
Sisikl. Doce tote one eo we kee ewweceteceunes sae opoeme cease 190 
Susaki, G., 502 Main Street. 
Susuki, M., 6933 Duwamish Street_....-...-_-_-_._--..--------------- 1, 060 
Sasuki, $., 112 Secund Street south... -------------- 
Sasaki, S., 105 lifth Street south. 
Sushibara, N: 2008 Wing Street cc. ceece co bee Sect ceed ec cecceneeedcks 480 
Sutake, L, 513 Sixth Street south. 
Suto, I, 5258 Fourteenth Street NB__~..- ~~ --------------- 140 
SiitO) 5. 228 UIs BUCClias 2. secca ea oon reese cae ake aeeee 1, 000 
Sato, J., 514 King Street. 
St: So OL? INDE: SUlCOl eee ee oh eee et et et a ee eee ee 40 
Suto, Is., 36 Sanitary Market. 
Sato, M., 505 Mnynard Street. 
Sito, S., Duvall Street _------ fee eRe Stace et See Bit oe er 1, 420 
Mutu; TY YOUlGD; DON 45.222 lS ce Se bac cae ewes _. 1,040 
SLUG, Wicciat otis Sate es le Satie ee et oe eee 140 
Suto & Matsubara, 670} Weller Street... 22. Si Se Sect ten hae 1, 220 
Suwa, Z., & Co., 1934 Seventh Strect...---- 2 eee 1, 750 
Sawaal & Prezuchi, 7053 King Street (hotel) ..---.....-..--.---------- 900 
Selma, T., 806 Seventh Street south. 
Sekl, L., G03 Seventh Street (apartments) _.....-.-----.------------ 650 
Sekigusha, Y., 1204 First Street. 
Sekiya, S., 624 Brondway. 
Serif, It., 107 Maynard Street... etl wean 200 
Shapira, IL, 828 Twenty-eighth Bees SNE Rien eee sah reir 210 
Shapiro, 1, 87 Yesler Wry. 
Shapiro, I., 455 Ifourteenth Street_. ah 2 ar ae ee Sat Bae he ee Re 20 
Shapiro, I, 1128 Seventeenth Street... ee 800 
Shiba, M., 1101 Jackson Street. 
Shiba, i, 609 Weller Street. 2-2. aT AEE ee eee . 420 
Shiba & Matayora, 609 Weller Street_......-2-----2--.__ +e. _... 1,400 
Shibata, K., 410 Maynard Street_--_-_._. een ee eae, ee aCe 170 
Shibata, K., G61 Jackson Street, 
Shibata, Mutin, 523 Kighteenth Street south... Be ese A oes . 280 
Shibotu, T, I}iza Beach Place. het eee ets Canine as . 210 
Shibata, U., Co., 522 Main Street... 2-222 Le CD nen ane 2, 850 
Shibayama, K., 86 Stewart Street-...-- 2 ee 1, 750 
Shibuya, ‘Lt, 1612 Brondwys 22s ne ccnk ccc ceacce ces Se ees 150 
Shign, LH. J., 078 Main Street__....-.-222 ie hee 500 
Shigeta, M., 812 East Pine Street. 
Shigetom! & Nishida, 411 Jefferson Street. 
Shiguma, J., Dr., 1322 Remington Court...--.-..-..--...---_--_----- , 70 
Shiknzo, 8., 4558 Fourteenth Street NE. 
Shiua, 1, 657 King Street...---- 100 
Sbhunda, W., 10174} Jucksun Street_._....--__- ee eee 130 


Shitnada, M., 508 Sixth Street south. 
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Amount, 

oped 

Shinmmaka, VY. G51 Main Street. ---------- +--+ ---------- ei 
Shimano, H., 1107 Yesler Way .---.--------------- Seek esa ceases 150 
Shhnizu, H., 708 American Bank Building------.--------------------- a 
Shimzu, T., 5501 Fourteenth Street Nl. ~------------------------- re 
Shitnizu & Wakiyabashi, 510 King Street_-..------------------.------- =U 
Shimivu, K., 706 Mnin Street... ~~. eee ee $00) 


Shimevohi, O., Bellevue Street. 

Shimomura, §., 1814 Minor Street. 

Shimomuri, S. & Co., G69 King Street. 

Shimuty, M. A., 2209 First Street, 

Shinlizi, K., 706 Main Street_..-..-_--__--.--_----_---------------- 500 
Shindy, §., 514 Jnmes Street. 

Skinizu, K. 


Shinizu Suzuija, 310} Fourteenth Street south..-_.-.----------------- =) 
Shinkal, T., 424 Main Street. 

Shinkai, W. P., 8313 Hanford Street-_...._-.--.-----.-_------------- 20 
Shinoda, J.. 68 West Yeslor Way...--------.----------------.--------- oy 
SHG 35426 Droniwiy Nol Gises j coset se cotcuee seen S 80 
SIMONI MGINChG SUreGl 1.0.0 ee eee ee ee oes 1, OUO 
Shiota, D. ML, 622 Main Street. 

Shiranishi, M., 711 Deurborn Street....-.---.-.-----------..--------- 900 
Shituma & Sato, 1144 Scecond Street south. 

Sho A. 825° PVOMUWY on32 242 le ee oe ee eoe cee bs 290 
Sinuda, L, 68 Yesler Way. 

Sitsuda, R., 4025 Phirty-eighth Street south_-_-.--------------------- “0 
Someda, M., 314 Fifth Street south._.--.-----_-.--.------------------ 219 
Sonoda, K., 4111 Fourteenth Street NB__----------------------------- 170 
Suiit, fs 808 Chivles Streetos..s e eec ae sek eee 380 
soyiuna, T., Thomas Street, - 
Spiescke, O., 2215 Bigelow Street___.----.----------------------+--+- Guu 
Storasky, G. A.. 8630 Aurora Street__-------------------------------- 320 


Subota, S. FL, Kent Street. 
Sudo, S., Pacifie Street. 


Suguta, H., 670 Juckson Street. -.----------------------------------- BO 
Suguwara, S., 653 Weller Street. 

Sumie, KK. eo King Stteet 2... 05.4. 2cSede ou eeee cece as etaes teas 100 
Sumi, Y¥., 908 Fifth Street.....--.------------------------------------ 100 
Sumnimoto, S., 221 Ninth Street south. , 0 979 
Sumitomo Bank, Central Building.--------------------------------- a 590 
Suulyoshi, I., 1101 Fourth Street_-------------+-------------------+-- on 
Sunohara, C., GO44 Juckson Street_-.-------------------------------- ca 
Sunohara, §., 1121 Jackson Street_.------------------~--------------- “eee 
Suto, fF, M., 207 Fifth Street south --~---~--------------------------7- 1. wo 
Suto, S., 807 Washington Street. -----------------------nrre rr rrrt : 
Suto, 8., 210 Occidental Street. 100 
Suzaka, M., 509 Washington Street.------- | cane ad ae a 
Suzuka, M., 1822 Inust Vike Street. 850 
Suzuki, Dr. C., 3288 Lhirty-seventh Street south.--------------- eee ee. O00 
Suzuki, H., 584 Summit Street north--~.------------------ 9-70 nnn OU 
Suzukl, J., 1515 Yesler Way_--~------------ 9 - rr 170 
Suzuki, K., 452 Twenty-seventh Street north-------------------------~ 700 
Suzukl, M., 622 Jackson Street__------------------ 9-0-0007" a ae 
Suzuki, 8., 220} Railroad Street soutM, arg) 
Suzuki, T., 705 Yesler Way (hotel) ---~---------~-- nono 350 
Suzuki, T., 1174 Washington Street (hotel) ---------------70 97777779 UD) 
Suzuki, T., 211 Ninth Street_--------------------~ Re eee ecto 30 
Suzuki, T., 902 Washington Street------------penr 0 

Suzuki, W., Pine Strect Market, 0000000 150 
Suzuki, Y,, 410 Fifth Street south-~------------ errno 

Suzuki & Co., 2118 Smith Building, 250 
Suzuki & Sa., 400 Cobnan Bnilding-----~----- He ssh can th Ries oe as Hi) 
Surnra, T., Toute 1, Box als ee PV ee ee eg 200 
Snita, K., Bellevue Street_-------- nr 1, 60) 
Sakikawn, 1005 Howell DUNC C hase ae rar ap eaenedee -- ea 
Sno, T.. 1044 Tackson Street----<---29077 Oe a tase orsiaahe elem mm 


Satoh, K., 1207 Fifth Strect------------" meg se 


a= 


a ee 


Re guyana eres ot | ie wee ae pel 
Real Sastry © eas ~ 
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Amount, 
Shapiro, Wan, 1965 North Fifty-filth Street. 2 2] se a heerttae Se ca aa chet $50 
Shibuta, l. 8., 1517 Yesler Way 22-22 eee eee eee 0 
Shiga, Jas, 1717 AONE AVOINIéee hoes se oe en ec ceceee 501) 
Shrikkarda, M., OD ten: Stree@les: 2c seccdce ccc cutee sled cc ckawenoeus pate 940 
Shimizu, GK, P2354 Sixteenth Street morth ~~~ ee ates, GD 
CH iriinlls “Ls Ve SG be os oe oe eee i ee ee eas te 120 
Shimomura, £., O'Brien Street 2.02 Peron 110 
Shiota, Y., 1423 Seventh Street west. ~~~ ~~ ~~ eee 370 
Shumomura, S., BOS) Kifth Street south ~~~ ~~~ 951) 
Siatmuoshimut, PL, Paeithe Street. ~~~ eee 400 
“inelit boy AVOR Larirelslhtid@es -24o0cs nose oe ek ee eect eccece 30 
Supa, ‘U., 210 Fourth Street south 2-2-2 ee 180 
Maric Nhe HOD: Pike eG 2 eu cee eee eccse hence reeset 319) 
MUP Ue bs TV op, ANATIUDI TE OO ean a a ec ee We 60 
Tabeo, Y., 216 itth Street South. 
Wabusa, J. 1, TOO} Iine Street (hotel) ~~ ~~~ ee eee eee 3,090 
uda & Nakata, dOl East Pike Street... ~~ ~~ ~~~ ~~ ee -. eee 21,160 
Toeawa, DE, OS Sixth Street South, 
reeuchi, K., TOS Sixth Street South ~~ ~~ ee. ee si) 
Tabara, I., 200 Minor Avenue North ~~ 0 ee si) 
Tahara & Kuroda, 513 Maynard Street... 22 eee eee; 1, 250 
Tijovi, 1 & Sumi, G19) First Street (hotel) ~~~. -------- +e vert) 
Tajitsu, Misne, 200 Brondway North ----~-~- ~~ ~~~ ee eee 1,050 
Tikit Thies GOS AGIY Sil COs ea ent oe ke eee bee ee oe Ti, 650 
Palette NAVIOIE SIPCCLI S22 eek Se ee ee 1, 500 
Takahashi, Clas. 'P, 507 Pwenty-see ‘ond Street Novth_...._......----- 470 
Tukahashi, . S., 1804 Remington Court. ~~) eee 03) 
Takahashi, KL, 522 Jackson Street, 
Takahashi, S., 702 Dearborn ei ne eee Ate ee ee Soe 70 
"Cukahashi, OF. 916 Kast Alder Street. 
Takuhoshi & Kanda, 470 Main Street, 
Takahashi, @., PIT Maynard Avenue. 2-2 ee re 150 
Tikahoshi, S., 11! Seventh Street South ~~~. ~~~ eee R10 
Takokura & Shido, Go Juekson Street.o2. 2 eee 4, TU0 
Takamatsu, 1, G06 Pike Street. 
Takano, L., 502 Sixth Street South. ~~ ~~ 2. eee eee 50) 
Takanika & Ryoshikawa, 509 King Street. 
‘pakund, Te 316 Maynard Steet... .225. on oo ee ce eee ces AO 
Paki kils Moy (0). F212 SUI SUROCt oa Ce eo ce Bao ete eee e 280 
Takatn, Y., 1500 Washington Street. 
mnlivtas Co 1OUS Nie SOO See ne eo oe eee Soy 160 
Oa lett WC COG LORRY SWO0tsse 22 es ee ee ee OR) 
ukechi, J., 17 Washington Street, 
Takeda, IX., 5014 Main Street. 
Madeka, 1K. 28S Washington Street. 202 2+ a 110 
Takeda & Yaruasaki, 169 Main Street 222 we Gd ast 1, 000 
Take Bros, GO8 Maiti Street. 220-2 ee 9,950) 
Makefukl, M., 16154 King Street_..0- ~~~ Su 
WSekcwaura, K., 100d Veslate Wit -(iotel) 222 cee ee Ut 
Takenaka, S., 1015 Washington Street... - 2 ee 40) 
Takenaka & Tsuje, HOG Main Street. 
Tukenichi, I J., GY Weller Street. 
Pakenchto ls 22) LEONA SINCCl 2s. os Se eee bees 250 
Nakenchi, 1K, Nirkland Street. 
Takeneld, S., 6554 Main Street. le 150 
Tahenobu, Tut, 1564 Main Street, 
Taketa, K., Kent, Route 2, 
‘Cnketa, M., Kent, Route 2. | 
Waketa, T., Kent, Route 2. 
Takiguwa, K., 602 Cherry Street... 2.2 350 
Takiguehs, UT, 120 Ninth Street West. 
Taukdgueht, UT. & Co, 1114 Smith Building... ~~. -- 100 
Takino, EL, 513 M: Lynn ROS eee, ee a a tt cnn ee tes enn 2M) 
Takuchi, £6, 2201 Thirteenth Street Southoo 2 e 410) 
Varadn, J, Nent Street. 
790 


Tanwteh & NKamehi, 501 Fourteepth Street. Dicticedtw 6 sOOOLC.- ‘ 
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Amount, 

Tumura, G., 2164 Fourth Street South... ~~~ eee $180 
Tamura, I., 1814 Whipple Street...------- ee 550 
Orit, AN Asche Stee tac2. 252 oe oe AG0 
Yumura, N., Kent, Route 2. 
Tavabe, T., Duvall Street. 
Tanabe, T., COG Maynard Street. ---------- eee 50 
Tanagi, C., 653 King Street..00-- 2 eee okie J2u0 
elt, Acad (OPMAY SIPCCE 22 265 3 te a on ean eeaicom! 2, 950 
Thtika, F121 Madison Street 2. 2-22 ess cle eee. A) 
dainty G. AL, SIO Alat-S treet. 2.2522 ee ee 15) 
Tanika, H., Fifth and Jackson Streets (hotel) .------.-_--__---- Le 850 
Timikd, He De Ol Inekson- Street ces oe oe ee aoa So 
Tami kay, A. 500: Jarek son: Streets2s oe a ee ee ee ee 200 
Tanaka, K., 2403 First Street South --..- ee ee 250) 
Tanaka, K., 1163 First Street South. 
Tanaka, K., 2700 First Street. 
dinvka, Ms G63 Witte Slreet cc. .s oes scse sh ee wee eee 100 
Tanaka, R., Orillia Street. 
Pannka,.d: 022 Maliv Streets so20 eek ose se ce eee ht Boe 50 
Tanaka, B., 508 Jackson Street.._..-.-.---_._.-_-.-.-.----~---~.----.- 80 
Tanaka. ia. 720. Charles: Sttetti.. co c0 cee oe ee 150 
Tanaka, §., 116} First Street south... ee 200 
Tanaka, S., 625 Weller Street. 
Tanika, S., 652 Weller Street. 
Tanaka, §., 1101 Jackson Street---.----_--------- ne $50) 
Tinakay Se 12385 Nye: SO as ee ee ee 220 
Tanaka, §., 15233 Seeond Avenue. 
Tanaka, 'T., 674 Weller Street. 
Tanaka, T., 6154 Jackson Street. ~~~. --- gobs oie or etc Sek . SMM) 
Tanaka, T., 615 Fourth Street (hotel) ~~~. ~~~ ee 2,650 
Tanaka, T., Auburn Street. 
Tanika, W., 665 Dearborn Street - 02 1, 100 
DNA Ks Vic OTE AV OMOCE SUPCCls 3 poate oe oo eee ese ae ce 100 
Tunakea & Yoshimoto, 1424 Kirst Street. 
Tuneda Co., 218 Sixth Street south. 
Tanl, ‘T., 18324 Seventh Strect. 
Taniguehi, Hf, 1205 Stewart Street. 
Tanigueht, IL, 1908 Seventh Street. ‘ 
Aithipuelil W. 222SWlrst Slreet.s22 2 eto a oa eee tee 430 
Tanino, W., Corner Market. 
Tanisawn, W., 6114 Sixth Street south, 
Tashiro, F., 611 Main Street. 
Lushiro, K., Co., 109 Prefontaine Place. ; 
Tasott, C., 520 Sixth Street south. 
Tatsumi, 415 Washington Street..-------.---.-----.--~--..---~------. 100 
Tatsumi, 'T., Mrs., 107 Sixteenth Street south ._.--.2------------- 1U0- 
Terada, U., Kent Street. 

' Teral, ‘'f., 66U Dearborn Street_-----~------------- ee 200): 
Teramura, T., Auburn Street. 
Ternineyer, F, M., 616 Main Street......----.------~---------- ee 200) 
Terao, K., 811 Eighth Street south_.--.-..--.--------------------~----- 70 
Tereo, Y., 217 Second Strect south. 
Tobo, G. Y., 216 Fifth Street south (hotel) -.-------------------.---_.- Six) 
Toguml, Y., 10385 Seattle Boulevard. 
Toyo, S., 212 Ninth Strect south ._.-.-.---------+--------.--=---~----- no 
Togo Empl. Co., 411 Maine Street (employment) ------------------~--- JO 
Toxo Inv. Co,, 407 Main Street (investinent) -.------.-------..-----.--- #00 
Togo Junk Co., 410 Wirst Avenue south .__.------------~-2-~- 4,350 
Tol, K., 202 Fifth Street south. 
DOTS: BOL YOseR WAY sak eet oa Saeko boa ee es eee areas 10 
Toji, Tom., 506 Sixth Street south_.-....-----~--.---~----------- e+ 130: 
Tomasada, J., Orillia Street. 
Tominaga, 'T., 665 Denrborn Street-----~------~---------------------- WO 
Tomita, 1, 515 Yesler Way-- ------------------~---+- sss charts SUM) 
Tomita, T., 716 Yesler Way. ; ( $.4() 


Tomtye & Taguchi, 524 Broadway-...----~---------s bs 26a se ee > 
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Tomoecda, Y., 5164) King Street. 
Jonnka, Y., 209 Second Street south. Amount, 
Ponomura, S., 816 Maynard Street. Se aye aes aes $100 
‘Torfbara, M., 711 Judkins Street. 
Tori l, 'U., O77 Jackson Street_oo02 0 320 
‘Toyama, KL, Pine Street Annex Murket, 
Toyko Tuto Rent Co, 502 Matu Street... pee 3, 700 
PoyoJi, W., SU1 Charles: Street... 1,170 
Ishikawa, Y., 2624 Westeru Street, 
Tsubahara, 1., St8 Kirst Avenue (NOON) 2s ee eee bots 600 
Tsubokida, I., 218 Fifth Street south... OU 
Tsubokilara, K., 156 Main Street. 
Tsubota Yumanolo & Doi, Kent Street. 
Vsuchibirn, 0, 517 leifth Street north. 240 
Tsuchiya, N., 517 Jackson Street... 250 
Jsuda, W., $07 Maynard Street... 40 
Tsuja, ML, ak. Behrens Place. 
Tsuji, Geo., 4003 Kighth Street south, 
| Tsujimoto, W. & Otu, 6573 King Street... 1, 200) 
| Tsujimura, C.. 1908 Seventh Street... 850 
| Tsukamaki, K., Kent route 2.-....---00 5, 050 
| fsukimoto, J. E., 111 Eleventh Street South____.___....__._........... ou 
| Lsukuno, Ichizuo, 919 Twenty-sixth Street BOUCN 222 oe ie 230 
Jsukuno, T., 404 Maio Street... 70 
Tsumita, S., 116 Kighth Street South._....___._..._____........___... 60 
Tsutukawa, R., 236 First Street West. 
Tsukiawa, S., ISIS Federal 2S) | | ee a 100 
Tsutlya, T., 2018 Inst Mudison Street. 
Tsuye, K., 1104 Howell Street._..-- 80 
Twand, M., 506) Maynard Street. 
Tagos & Spokas, $24 Pike Street....------ 360 
Talgucht H.. 1205 Stewart Street... 200 
Take, J. Co, G12 Weller Street. §90 
Takeshita, S. O'Brlen Street... 1.2 1520 
Pamesa, U_—_ ~~~... ne ween enn 320) 
Tamosiuda, J., Orilin Street... 1-2. 8, 310 
Tanate, 5., Kent Street__---- 250 
Tanaka, G., route 8_----- ee 170 
Hanaka, H.. 151 Kleventh Street._-......._._.___......._.._.._._.... 1, 700 
Tunaku, ‘Pom T., 1123 Howell Street__...-.__________.............. 110 
Tunuke & Ugeda, Kent route 8..--.-...-._-___. 2, 340 
Tutsuml, M., 411 Jefferson Streot.......- ts 750) 
Togos, Geo., Bighty-fitth and Fifth Streets NE____-_-_._._..___...... 230 
Tomlnnga, T., Pactorin Street... 230 
Tomoto, T., Kent route 2------ gues, Opatd 
Tsubota, 8., Kent Street_------ 4, 450 
Ukazawa, T., Fourteenth Street South and Dallas Street__.____________ 210 
Vomoto, H., 2212) Mirst Street_-_2-- Mae eigee 2, 850 
Urakawea & Uyeda, 2074 First Street DOUEN ood oS a G50 
Uchibort. Y., 616 King Street (barber). 00 70 
Veith. Op-S2e89. Wrst Streets - oa 260 
Uchida Trading Co,, 614 Lenry Building..----- Pe 500 
Uchimoro, K., 667 Washington Street__._ --- 90 
Uchinura, T., 659 King 5 Carre ne re eS 50 
Jodn, M, Mrs., 6183 Weller Street. ee ears 
Wei, Big ROME VOW CB aon ma as cess Set ces . 1,580 


Ueda, Y.. ras" peal Street. 
Ugerniami, K., 4120 Thirty-seventh Strect South. 

Ugimoto, N., 506 Sixth Street south, oun 

Ulaji, M., 2130 East Madison Street... 560 
Cinegaki, N., 1321 Third Street, te ane ee a a 
Uimemoto, Y. 

Omemurn, Tuzo, 201 Fourteenth Street. a 
Uinino, G@.. 517 Washington Street, 00 ttre cere cee 

Uino, Geo, ¥., 2225) First Street, | 
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Uno, Kk. Amount. 
Und. So WP URW SUCCl ac 2. a Se es ee ts eee SOA 
Uno, H. & Shimamoto, 6194 Sixth Street South ---------.----.-------- 00 
Ushi. Yauna, 506 Pacitie Block. 

Utsi © Yamada, 407 Sixth Street South. 

Utsurogi, S.. O1Sd) Main Street, 

Tiwertic le sie OSG Wit 2 oo cee eee eee eee Soe ee 200 
bveda. Hac Sit Wight Stteete oe oc Se es Se ek Se a 27) 
Vyeda, S., Rent Street, 

Uyeda, $., 311 Pirst Street South _-------.---- 1, 350 
Vvehard, IL, 913 Washington Street. 

Uveki, I. 515 BPC ISO NCNOO sre oS ee Se kat oe 970 
Uveno, T., 50174 Main Street. 

Wada, S., 405 Fifth Street err ae TE a RR OE eT Pn eR G10 
Noa. T. K., 1124 Howell Street. 

Wakamatsu, Y., 1263 Main Street (apts.) ~~ ~~ ee 460) 
Wakamoto, T. & Co., 665 Weller Street-.---- ee ee 1, SGO 
Wakosujl, M., 678 Main: Street. 12.222. -leee ee cen ececceeenl | 40) 
Wamuto, U., 517 King Street. 

Watunnhe, H. S., 422 Main Street__----------.- eee POW) 
Watanabe, J., 4029 Rainier Boulevard 2 ee 170 
Watanabe, J. 

Witanabe,. Mi P2104 Wirst Street cence eel ce chee bec eek 1, SON 
Watanabe, M., 4008 Eighth Street south. ~~. 1, 000 
Watanabe, S., 6053 Manin Street. 

Watanabe, S., 110 Washington Street (restaurant) Seah eri ee as, O10 
Watanabe, Y., 1220 Kast Spruce Street_...-----_-.--- ee 9Sv) 
Watanabe, Y.. 823 Yesler Way. 

Wathoka, KK.) 168 (Main. Street..22-2.-222e5- 4s oes esa cess 850 
Watari, G. 

Wiami, M., 810 ce is Street. 

Wihinen, Tolmi, 52 Ninth Street. 

Woguchi, T., aE Ballard Street. 

Wowa, EL, Kirkland DB EPOCE ce eee cece eae eee eee eae eee 44() 
Yaba, C., 410 Eighth Street south (hotel) -.------.-----~- ee 9H) 
Yabe, C., 1115 Fourteenth Street____----..----.-------- ++ 400 
Yoahbe, K., 1543 Fifteenth Street sonth_.....---------~---.2--~ 260 
TAD Le PONTC-8,. OX 208 2 oe eee oe a ee ea eae eee 450 
Yabuki, K., Houghton Street. ; 

Vabuki. T., Bellevue: Street.c22. 224. oe teen ee ee eee ees 820 
Yabuka & Kurisaka, 518 King Street._.-.---..----------2----+-- 800 


Yagasake, S., 510 King Street. 

Yagyu, J. R., 651 Main Street. 

Yajena, H., 819 Washington Street__------~--------~--.----- 50 
Yakamasaki, S., 832 Charles Street. 

Yakota, W. T., Co., 810 Jackson Street. 

Yuinada, A., 1845 Weller Street. 

Yamada, M., Auburn Street. 


Yamada, N., 928 Dwelfth Street... ~~~ ee ee So 
Yamoda, S., 208 Fourth Street south__---._--__.2-- 30 
Yamnda, T., 428 Maynard Street. 
Yamada, T., 818 King Street-.--...-----.----...-----. sree ace as nO 
Yamada, T., 506} Jackson Street (hotel) ----------------~-------.-_.-_. 1, 090 
Yomada, T.,-617 King Street_.--.-+ 4-23-22 ---2 seen nese. c 2, OW) 
Yamaguchi, F., 119 Washington Street.-_.---------~~.---.-.._ ena: 100 
Yamaguchi, G. R., 1523 East Alder Strect_-__-.-.--------_-_-_.__--__ 1, 500 
Yamaguchi, H., 503 Sixth Street SOUUN2S.05- 26s cee cetewer esc s ee 32) 
Yamaguchi, J., 508 Sixth Street south_...-.-..-------------.- 2. TW 
Yamaguchi, K., 403 Main Street. | 

Yamaguchi, M., 1008 Yesler Way__--_-- ipwicmesmeses soeuesetoneete ees 40 
Yamaguchi, M., 115 Third Strect south. 

Yumaguchi, T., "320 Twenty-second Street south....-.-.----~_-.-2 8. 200 
Yamagueht, POOL MGI SUPG@Ct 02 od ao ee et eed echt ft) 
Yamaguchi, Y., Bellevue Street..----------.------------~--..----- BHO 


Yamaguch! Co., 417 Maynard Street.-....-.~.---~----~--.--.-2-+--... Boa 


7 ee ee 
re ee eee 
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Amuunt. 
Vamasueh) & Yamato, 500 Sixth Street south 2222.22. eee ee eens a 
Yamakashi, T., 1217 Main Street. | 
Yamaketa, 13 9022 RKourth Street Ee | ee eee ae, i 
a ailishihy, 1G, IDOL NaN Strout 22222-22022 o tea e Ae eed ewes coke 50 
Yunutkeshi, T., 1217 Main Street. 

Yinnnkoshi, I, & Co., 1524) Sixth Street. 

Yumamoto, G., 1119 First Street. 

vaiuioto,.J- Ny S14 Washington Street .ucecn5 sche os eccee esse se 
Yuiinoto, J., 418 JetYerson Street. 

S Tininator Ic sun, NiGlsoilt SICOE atime eect eS oee tence eS, 
Yinnumoto, NI. alas 10-10 Juekson Street ae ete eee cet ogee eee 1 pee 
PA aiWHinid (N, HOUCI@INCS SECkh 2 ee 20 c2 Un tees 0 
Vuiumote, Sig, 1214 Kast Spruce Street__-------------------_-------- cn 
EVEN Co Pa re AW NERC EAT Re OPER CIO ee 300 
S ainGtOo alee M08 Mie Geretk oe ace ee eeoc ee atts ereccg ee 0 
Yurmiinorg, T. S., GOO4 King rR nee, ei eee ee an 
Yannmato, W., 4G WHRIEiOn Streets. coc. ses ee cee kee a 
Yumnmoto, ¥Y., 168 Jackson Street. 


Yamnmnoto & Co., 511 Main Street. 

Yamamoto & Shutano, Orillia Street. 

Yamamura, W., 208 Ninth Street south .---..------------------------ 430 
Yamunabe, M., 320 Union Street_------------------~------------------ 3, 980 
Yamanchi, C., 304 Sixth Street south. 

Yamane, M., 518 King Street 


hs oo hea wate hee Panag ate tt tn git Pas nthe tele ea enele 480 
Yamane, S., 6333 King Street_--.-----.------------------------------ 50 
Yamiuno, W., 214 Fourth Street south_------------------------------- 100 
Yrnaska, J., Hnumclaw Street. ; 
Yamaokn, Otntaka, 1403 EKighty-fifth Street, NE_..----.-------------- 67 
Yamasa Co., 658 Jackson Street --_----------------------------------- 8, 230 
Yamasaki, I. S., 22194 First Street. 

Yamasakl, T., 613} Jnekson Street. -_--.----- oa fab ans icone te ta ae eiSe 8, 680 
Yamashita, S., Kent Street. 

Yamushitn, K., 811 Lane Street. ------------------------------------ 150 
Viiiatoy Sy VOUCO Cocco eee oe eke eae eee escue see aane=---seee$= 1, 000 
¥Yamatoya Co,, 605 Jackson Strect_..------------------------------- 70 
Vumazaki, P.. 416 Fifth Street south (restauvant) ------------------- 6.0 
Yatmnoto, 'T., 819 Howell Street. 

Yanai, M., 20154 First Avenue. 

-Yanevinna, M., 513 Sixth Street NN Wikies eerie titans kta cose eee 800 
Yana, 1, 116 Second Street south, 

Yuno, Mrs. M., 408 Fifth Street south. .-----------+-------------—---" 520 
Yrusaki, Lenzo, Bellevue Street. 

Yashida, 1D., 208 Juckson Street. 

Yashioke, Ib., Redmond Street. 

Yusuda, T., 711 Sixth Street south, 

Yasui & Imal, 612 Maynard Street, 

Yustimurna, Geo. ¥., 1826 Dearborn Street_-.------------------------7 560 
Yosutuke, T., 815 Malu Street. 2-2 --- enn A) 
Yutu, WK. 355 Vifteenth, Street_----------------------------------907 570 
Yata, K., 657 Jackson Street__.--------------------------------00077 1, 20) 
Yatsuyanagt, M., 4035 'Chirty-eighth Street south---------------------- 60 
Yawnai, T., 415 Sixth Street south 200 


Yoda, B., 1020 Muln Street__.----.--.-.---------------------------77 100 
Yori; K., 815 King Street_-----------~------------------------90 000077 
Yoknhama Specie Bank, Central Building. 

Yokusawa, T., 0G Fast Pine Street_...----------------------------77 100 
Yokotacht & Tamura, 838 Pike Street. . 


Yokoto, K., Route 3.--------------------------------------- 2-0-0007" , 210 
Yokoyama, N., Route 1. 

Yokoyama, §., 510 Jefferson Street___--------~-------------- 2900-0077 1, 100 
Yomane, K., 1228 Kenyon Street__-----------------------------00777 40 
Yonago, M., 1521 Fighth Street_..---.------------------------9 000077 1, 750 
Yonesakn, Y., 527 King Street. _------------------- -------- 99000007 30 
Yoneyana, W., 513 Sixth Strect south. ‘ 
Yorokn, , 712 Lane Street ..------------- ee 2 enn ene nner 3 
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Myr. Box. Do you notice any political activity by the local Japa- 
nese in the city or county affairs in any election? — 

Mr. Trnpatsn. I have seen their influence in matters coming before 
the city council. 

Mr. Box. How is that influence exerted ? 

Mr. Tinpatn. Through their commercial relations and their busi- 
ness + ane They appear through a white man in cases I have 
noticed. , 

Mr. Box. Well, is that considerable or trivial ? | 

Mr. Tinpatu. I will state the cases I have in mind are the junk 
and pool room license case, in which I know that, aside from their 
attorney, there has been present at the hearings a white gentleman 
of this city—a prominent man—who gave every evidence of and 
who I always understood represented their interests. I also felt, in 
connection with the bill that I have been trying to get through the 
council here recently on the subject of the collection of the city 
swill, that there was a strong Japanese influence there; but I ain 
compelled to infer from the actions of a certain person who was 
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Yushhda, 6, 323 Shird Steeet north. Amount, 
Vosliise, iG IST RUN eo st oe tore eel ao eek bee ea eee P10 
Yoshida, IW., O08 ast Pine Street. 22 ee ee 1, GVO 
Yoshida, M., 8134 First Street south. 
Yoshida, S., TSOL lorty-fourth Street southwest, 
Yoshilira, N., O074 Jackson Street. 
Yoshijumi, 1, 31174 Seeond Street south 22 ee 200 
Yoshikata, I, 101 Twelfth Street south, 
Yosliiinl, -C., 1820 Dearborn: Street. 25.2252 se one eee een cce es 2,150 
Yoshimochi, M., 5074 Sixth Street south---_-_------2 ee - 250 
Yoshino, S., 819 Eleventh Street. 
Yoshimoto, K., Auburn Street. 
Yoshimura, H., 1123 Seventh Street south__----------------_-------_- 250 
Yoshimiari,-S;, 060 King Streets. <<. 2.052 Sosa steneseaccncdeaweccs 750 
Yoshimura, S., Dr., 655 Jackson Street... ..---------- ~~ 950 
Yoshioka; Kj, NOMS: Street. 3252 seo lee cee cece eee 3, 010 
Yoshioka, T., 16014 First Street. 
Yoshiokn & Hagihara, 219 James Street---.--.--------~-------~--_-.. 150 
Yoshioka & Nito, 518 James Street. . 
Yoshotorni, J., 709} Washington Street-----_----_----------+_------- YY 
Yoshitoni, T., GIG Charles Stroet._..-. 21... -...-.-2-55---+-s-L sess. 450 
Yoshizawn & Co., 200 Fitth Street south. 
Yoshizuml, J., 83114 Second Street south. 
Yosui, Y., 5144 King Street. 
Younoki Grocery Co., 1314 cust Forty-fifth Street_-..-..----..--. 1, 190 
Yuusa, U., 5214 Sixth Street south ~~ ee 800 
Yunokl, IL, 1314 Fast Forty-lifth Street. 
Yabe, Frank N., 157 Fifteenth Street. 910 
Yube, C., & Co., 506) Muynurd Street__----_--_ 1, 250 
Yake, Jemnle, 502 Boylston Street north 2 --ee 350 
Yumaguchi & Kakabe, 1321 Phird Street. -- oe 1, 000 
Tdniiioto; Ma WentCh.. BD. anne den cues nee céecesecnucesn Sete ce 2, 730 
Yumamoto, Y., 819 Howell Street--.-----------------------.--------- 450 
Yamanoka, S., 29386 Eleventh Street_----------------------+---- 650 
Yommshita, N., Kent, Route 2_-.- ~~~ Ge eeuses 870 
Yasakl, Lenzo, Bellevue Street... ~~ ee 380 
Yokoto, W. I", 810 Jackson Street__-------------- ecies 630 
Yomooka, H., Enumelaw Street. --+---------- 500 
Yoneyamna, M., Route 7, Seattle Street... -- ee. 90. 
~ Yonesad, M., 1403 Whippe Street... eee 190 
Yoshida, Ted. IX., Duvall Street. 7 - -e 3, 760 
Yoshida, M. K., 5409 Twentieth Street northwest..-...----- ee 150 
Yoshidu, F., 206 Second Street.._-..--- ~~~ ee 750 
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lobbying against the bill—he was the proprictor of a siaall white 
resort, and he persistently and insistently lobbied against it, and 
not only met the committee itself but interviewed me a number of 
times: and, finally, T was so surprised at his attitude I asked him 
what his interest was. T said, “To am saving your life; what are you 
working against the bill foré” But he did not tell me; but I have 
recently understood the reason. While I knew he was hard pushed 
in a financial way when the bill was up, and understand his notes 
are due at the bani and lis business is failing; but he has come out 
with a new (ruck and a lot of garbage cans on it of the cxact style 
the Japanese are usines and IT think all the time he was in the pay 
of the restaurant men who were fighting the bill, and I concluded 
there was Japanese interest behind him—something more than his 
own interests—because his own interests lay with the bill. 

Mr. Box. What is your conclusion as to. whether their political 
influence is increasing or decreasing ¢ 

Mr. ‘Tinparn. T have only been in official Hfe just a few mouths— 
from the lst of March—so that T can not make a comparison with 
past conditions. I believe this, that they can call upon white friends 
in any emergency; T am satisfied of that. They have a strong hold 
here; they have so many conncctions that when they want anything 
done they can just pull the strings and the influences will come to 
their support; there is no doubt about it. They have got so many 
people depending on their trade and their patronage and power that 
they can always find lots of support, maybe not enough to always 
‘arry a point, but enough to make the pressure noticeable. 

Mr. Raker. May I ask just one question? Mr. Witness, I find a 
statement here signed “ Robert L. Laing,” which statement shows 
that there are apartment houses, 67; automobile garages and repair 
shops, 14; automobile rental companies, 2; automobile tire shops, 6; 
art stores, 14; booksellers and stationers, 4; barber shops and bath- 
houses, 70; bakeries, 6; banks, 5; billiard and pool parlors, 16; com- 
mission merchants, 3; confectioners (wholesale), 6; carpenter and 
cabinetmakers shops, 5; confectionery, cigar, fruit, and soft-drink 
stores, 49; clothing stores, 10; dairies, 1; dentists, 9; drug stores, 12; 
dyers and cleaners, 50; drayage and express compunies, 15; dress- 
makers, 6; dry goods stores, 9; electrical supplies and clectricians, 6; 
employment agencies, 5; fish cake manufacturer, 1; florists and nur- 
series, 10; fruit and vegetable stalls in public markets, 45; fuel 
dealers, 2; furniture factory, 1; furniture stores, 3; farmers holding 
permits to sell in farmers’ market, 242; grocers (retail), 91; grocers 
(wholesale), 4; general merchandise stores, 9; gencral contractor, 1; 
hat and plume cleancr, 1; hotel supplies, 3; hotels and lodging houses, 
982; hospital, 1; importers and exporters, 35; ice-cream cone manu- 
{ucturers, 3; interpreters, 6; jewelers’ and watchinakers’ stores, 14; 
junk dealers, 3; knitting factories, 4; laundries (steam and hand), 44; 
meat and fish markets, 17; newspapers, 4; plumbing companies, 9; 
printers and stamp works, 8; physicians and surgeons, 19; photog- 
ruphers, 6; real estate and investment companies, 6; restaurants, 73} 
shoe stores, 8; shoemakers’ and repairers’ shops, 25; ship chandler, 
1; second-hand goods stores, 34: schools, 4; sign and house painting 
companies, 4; soft-drink bottlers, 3; tailors’ and menders’ stops, 31; 
theators, 7; vegetables (wholesale), 4; vulcanizers (see tire shops) ; 
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hardware stores, +; total, 1,462. Different kinds of business en- 
waged in, 65. 

And with the statement that he has not listed the truck gardeners 
and a number of smaller rooming houses. 

Now, here is a classified list of different lines of businesses eneaged 
in by Japanese in this city, and the location of each place of busi- 
ness, I want to ask you if, as 2 witness on the stand, you think that. 
is practically as you understand it, a true statement of the condi- 
tions? 

Mr. Tinpatu. That is, as I understand it, a true statement of busi- 
nesses which have come under the observation of the fire department 
through their official inspectors, that was submitted to me. Mr. 
Laing is an inspector of the fire department and he supeests, in 
handing it to me, that that is taken from the fire inspector’s books. 
You will find the person by name attached to the summary which 
you just read in that list pinned together. 

The Cnarrman. The hearing will be concluded, or suspended, until 
8 o'clock to-night, when we desire to hear the leading Japanese repre- 
sentatives; and while J say hearing will be concluded now, I mean 
it will be concluded in so far as it apphes to the Japanese question. 

We would like to examine Mr. John Speed Smith and Commis- 
sioner White on other matters. 

(A statement submitted by Mr. Tindall, purporting to be a list of 
stockholders of oriental banks in the city of Seattle, follows.) 


List of Japanese stockholders in Seattle hanks, 1920. 


SPECIE BANK OF SKATTLE. 
No. of shares, 
J.T. ikutoke, Seattle, Wash 


Br OTE a ae aI ee a eR Eee Yi 
G. R. Yamaguehl, Senttle, Washo ..--- 2 eee 40) 
AW Ve. Willianis,. Sentile, Wiashi.o2 20.2 ee oe Se ete lees ee oe ecueu les oF 
Coon: Dip, (SGtoe, Watshi soc cc ef oe oe eee eee oe G wee eee ce 20 
Moy Back Wing, Porthind, Oreg oo 2 eee eee ee 4) 
TE TL OK ai Beutel. Wiis 6c woolen eos ede See Se oe 10 


M. Hirashtia, Seattle, Wash 
M. ‘Ysutsuinl, Seattle, Wash 
Go -Mahinl, Seuttle, Wisse: o.oo slecoek See be ee ee ee 
Benj. S. Ohnick, Seattle, Wash ------------.-------- ee 
BE. Yaminaka, Seattle, Wash 

C. M. Uyeda, Seattle, Wash 
A OWMSIWi. SGRUNG: WV AShi55oce.. ce ee eee cee eee ee ee 
H. K. Fukuhara, Seattle, Wash -- -_--- 2. 
Murakainl, Senttle, Wash ~~~ .------- wenn ne + ~-=~ 
WOsiily SORLEIG, NV WS Decne is is oat Se te 
Funai, Seattle, Washo .---------- en ann eH letter 
~ dwwitnly, Seattle, Wash: snc2 20h ce foe ee ee kee Venn een nen 
Kaita, Seattle, Wasb_-_.---.------ Wan ena nn een ee ee 
- Shimamura, Seuttle, Wash_-.--.--.----..----------------.-- ween e 
eA WHINE, SORTNO. Wisi es os che ee Soe eee ete re es he - 
- Nishimoto, Seattle, Wash 
.S. Kubo, Seattle, Wash 
Olu SONtEIG: MV USI cooee te ee ber ee Sera seo leeet aes Solel 
«EU ONE: AVINSN 8 Seton ce eee Sc aes : ioeetatetetetete ee 
» Nakata, Senttle, Wash -----..----------- +--+ : daieieteiatataediietete 
<P OMMIING Settle, “With: sccscecoosc secs esate cece ee eel le ees 
AP SCAtle, NWS. cose ccn ecto eased ee tee ok 
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SUMEPOMO BANK OF SEATTEE, 
No, of shares, 


Kichizayermon Sumitomo, 5 Chrome Kituhnana Osaka, Jnpan..------..--- 1, $75 
Masavukd Kawnakatsu, 802 Third Avenue, Senttle-. ~~ -..------.--- 30 
Hf. 1B. Jones, 1162 lEenst Newton Street, Seattle. 22-22-22 eee 25 
A. G. Thawley, 1200 Pharvard Avenue, Seattle. ~~ ----- ee ee - 20 
Koji VWoshii, 802 Third Avenue, Senttle-. 2-2-2. ee ---- 20 
Andrew Kennedy, 1215 Third Avenue north, Senttle,o22. ~~~ 2 ee a2 10 
Seino Yanase, S02 Bhird Avenue, Seattle 2-2-2 - 2 - eee aie 10 
WOW. Reed, $43 Ninnent: Place. Seattle 222 eee 0 

Totnbe IT See oA Te oP ANTE ee SE aT OO A RET ee Aer eer 2, 000 


JAPANESE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SEATTLE. 


Mf. Wuruya, Seattle, Washo 2 2 ee eee 42% 
Th. Matsiink: SentiG. Walslicee 242 yon ee ec ei ee eee teen 10 
W. I. Gnzznm, Senttle, Wash. .-- oe 10 
W. A. Keene, Seattle, Washo. ooo ee 10 
PCW. MeRtlG,2 WaSisce os oo i oa a neeeeieod sete 10 
So Wakubara, Seattle, Washo ~~ ~~ 2) ee Seer 4) 

ON hace a a nea nt eg ht yn cote a pt es be ees hud 

ORIENTAL AMERICAN RANK. 

M. Furuya, Senttle, Wash _ -_- eee 265 
W. A. Keene, Seuttle, Wash oe 10 
Jl. Hasegawa, Seattle, Washo ~~ ee 10 
T. Fujioka, Seattle, Wash  -_- ----_-__- eee 10 
James S. Goldsmith, Seattle, Wash ~~. eee o 
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STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN SPEED SMITH. 


(The witness was first duly sworn.) 

The CHamMan, State your full name. 

Mr, Ssuirn. John Speed Smith. 

The Cuairnman, And your business? 

Mr. Sautny. I am chief naturalization examiner, with hea Iquarters 
in Seattle, for the district of Washington, Oregon, all of northern 
Tdaho, and Montana—southern Idaho has been attached recently. 

The Ciramrman. I want to ask you whether you are fani'liar with 
the vurious sections of the naturalization bill finally perfected late 
in the last session and introduced in my name? 

Mr. Suirn. Iam not. You mean the act of May 9? 

The Crramman. No; a bill which carries with it 2 plan for doing 
away with the certificate of arrival—the ship’s certificate cf arrival. 

r. Suirn. No; I am not familiar with that bill. I do not think 


I have seen it. I have seen several of those bills. I do not know — 


which one you refer fo. . 

The CuargMan. It was perfected two or three times. Have you 
any views in regard to that plan—to do away with the ship’s cer 
tificate ? | 7 

Mr. Surrn. Yes; I have. 

Tho CrralrMAn. Would you mind stating them to us? 

Mr. Saitrir. I think that the certificate of arrival is mostly essen- 
tin] in connection with the matter of naturalization. It is 0 starting 
point as to the matter of residence and how, the alienjcomes in, 9» 
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enables the inspecting officer to have something to start with in his 
investigation. 

Mr. Smcet. Perhaps you do not know that the bill provides that 
the court shall elect what kind of proof is required in place of a cer- 
tificate of arrival. 

Mr, Smrru. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr, Sreart. We have been discussing this matter partially in the 
dark unless you see the exact language. = 

Mr. Surrn. But in my experience I have found that the certificate 
of arrival is most valuable. In very many instances, however, it 
does not amount to anything, but there are many other classes of 
cases in which it is very essential. 

Mr. Srece,. Now we are getting down to it; if we havent got 
the certificate, they make up one, don’t they? 

Mr. Smrra. Yes; and there is no way of checking it. That is par- 
ticularly true with reference to aliens coming in from the border 

orts of Canada and Mexico. We have instances here where they 
ave gone backward and forward so many times that we do not 
know where to stop them. 

Mr. Srecen. As o matter of fact, they come in and go backward 
and forward at the present time from the Canadian border? 

Mr. Smrru. Yes; but there is a record made. 

Mr. Srecrt. Each time? . | 

Mr. Sscirn. I understand so. Mr. White, the immigration’ com- 
missioner, can tell you about that. | 
Mr. Sircen. I don’t think so. As I understand it, they can come 
ACTOSS. : 

The Cnarmrman. Let us get Commissioner White’s interpretation 
on this point while we are at it, © > 

Mr, Srecen. Let us finish with one witness at the time. 

The Craresan, What we want to get at is this, if a naturalization 
officer can secure for a man who has not got one, a certificate of 
arrival, or say that they can make him one, what is the use of keepjng 
an immense number of clerks at that business# : 

Mr. Smitrx. Well, that has been obviated to a preat extent so far 
as wa are concerned here by a recent ruling of the bureau.’ A man 
comes to my office and says he came here from Canada or came in 
somewhere as a deserter and we know there is no record; I have 
authority to send him right over to Mr. White, and he has the 
facilities to get the information from the different ports, and he can 
examine him, and within 24 hours, or two days at least, he can have 
the certificate here ready, whereas under the old system we would 
have to send to Washington, and then would have to wait, and I 
believe there is 50,000 claims from certain ports.'' | | | 

r. Smart, Twenty-four thousand at Ellis Island alone. | - 

Mr. Sarr. In that way we can handle this coast., © 

~The Caarrman. You speak of border cases#' a 

_ Mr. Smirn. Border cases, and I do not think there is any hardship 
there. A man comes into my office and tells me the circumstances 
under which he came in, and he says when he Jeft Canada to come 
down he was just coming on a visit, and the consequence was the im- 
migration office did not. make any record. _T think Mr. White will 
bear ‘me out in saying that during the years if a (man jemnd from 
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Canada, and he was merely coming over on a little business, they 
passed him as a matter of comity between the two ollices. He would 
come over and get a job and stay here six or eight years, and decide 
to become w cilizen—no record. But under the practice that we 
have now I refer the case to Mr. White, and we tind out that there 1s 

no reason hoe should not have come in in the first pluce, and if he did 
not violate the inmieration laws he gets a certiheite 

The Cicauman. Now, you are dealing with the ship’s certificate 
man, and where do you go—do you search any record to find this man 
didn’t have any record ¢ 

Mr. Sari, Lhe immigration officer does. If he comes in as a 
deserter there is a record at the port where he came in. If he deserted 
a vessel the master of the ship had to pay his head tax before the 
vessel would be allowed to leave the port, and then the question would 
arise Whether or not he came in violation of the immigration jaws, 
and there may have been something the matter with him, and then 
Mr. White, the immigration people, examine hin to ascertain if there 
was any reason he should not have been admitted in the first place. 

The Cramaan, And then they go to work and issue a certificate 
of arrival by Mr. White? 

Mr. Sarria, Yes, sir; and there is no delay. 

The Ciamman. [low many cases of that kind did you have here 
in the last year; approximately, I don’t expect you to be exact? 

Mr. Sarit, You mean where they reqnniedl this nunc pro tunc 
examination ? 

The Cirarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Saar. I have those figures in my desk. I should say—now 
this is merely a guess | 

The Ciairnman, Lunderstand that—do the best you can. 

Mr. Sarvs. I should say not to exceed a couple of hundred; and 
they are conducting, as I understand it, by affidavits, many examina- 
tions; where they live at an imaccessible place where they can not 
come to Mr. White’s office, they have prepared questions and answers 
that they send to him, and on that they decide whether he could be 
admitted legally and issue certificate. For instance, if a man lives 
down in Cowlitz County, it would be expensive to come to the im- 
migration office. . | | 

The Cuamman. This is a man that is in here without any record! 

Mr. Smirg. That is the man I am talking about. 

The Crramsran, And he writes in and they send him a set of ques- 
tions and answers and if he fills them out he is entitled to his 
papers? oes - —— 

r. Smiru. The immigration officer will determine from his 
auswers and investigation whether he came in legally. _ 

Mr. Raxer. In other words, by filing the soctificate you have the 
record in the first place of all those who come in legally? 

Mr. Ssatua. That is the point. 

-Mr. Raker. And you do not need any extraneous affidavit or de- 
lay; the man presents the certificate. and he proceeds on with his 
cuse. | 
~ Mr. Smiru. That starts with the residence of every naturalization 
applicant. | 
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Mr. Raxer. And you have a record of it and the certificate of ar- 


rival, for the protection of the Government and the protection of 
the individual. 

Mr. Suiru. Yes. 

Mr. Raxenr. Now, the class that comes over the border just for 
a visit and then makes up his mind that he wants to stay after he 
is here two or three years, or five years, you then go back and obtain 
his record as to when he came over and his conduct up to the present 
time and turn that over to the immigration officer, and if it shows 
good faith and nothing against the man, to show that he could not 
have been legally admitted at that time, why, you issue him a cer- 


-tificate, and that will permit him to proceed with his final papers. 


Mr. Satirtt, The object of this investigation is to determine 
whether that man was within the adinissible class. 

- Mr. Raxrr. Now, if he has come in without obtaining the necessary 

papers, he has, in substance, violated the law, and it could not be a 

great burden to him to have to go to a little expense to furnish the 

ae information to the end that you may see what his conduct 
as been. 

Mr, Sanri. Absolutely—you have got it exactly. 

Mr. Raxrr. Now, with the fellow that is smuggled in, it is to the 
eae of the Government to catch him, so that you can send 

im out. 

Mr. Smrru. I should say so. I had a case the other day which 
illustrates your point. A man was up in Canada; he was an [nglish- 
man; he was a mechanic, and he was living in Canada. He found 
a mun down in Great Falls, an employer of labor who would give 
him a job, and through correspondence he entered into an agreement 
with this employer to come over and work for him. He went to 
the immigration officer and found he could not legally come through. 
For some reason or other he was afraid and he got on a load of hay 
and came in. They caught him afterwards and sent him back; he 
boasted that he beat the immigration laws by getting on the load 
of hay and coming over with the farmer. Now, in entering in that 
ray he entered in violation of the immigration law as a contract 
aborer. 3 

Now, we won't be able to catch those fellows unless we have this 
official investigation as a starting point to naturalization, 

Mr. Raxer. You have had very many years of experience? 

Mr. SxrrH. Twelve years. 

Mr. Raxer. And from your 12 years of experience you think the 
law on that certificate is all right? 

Mr. Smrru. I do. ae a: 

Mr, Raxer. And it would be a mistake to—— 

Mr. Sairn (interposing). To abolish it. 

Mr. Raxenr. To abolish it? 8 

Mr. Surru. Yes. ms Ze : 
~The Cramsan. What kind of record do you keep of a man com- 
ing in from the Canadian border? 

Mr. Sarnry. Mr. White will tell you. 

Mr. Sreari. Now, suppose a man came in 5 years or 10 years ago, 
all he does is get an affidavit and he presents it to the commissioner 
and he gets the certificate of arrival; is that correct, and so-far as 
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you are concerned all you are concerned with is the certificate of 
arrival ¢ 

Mr. Sacro. I want an official starting point. | 

Mr. Sivan. A certificate of arrival? | 

Mr. Saurir. Yes. 

Mr. Sircen. That is all you are concerned with? 

Mr. Smiru. That is all J am concerned with as to the beginning 
of his ollicial residence in the United States. 

Mr. Stecen. But that residence may go back of five years? 

Mr. Saarua. Or 10 years. 

Mr. Strcen. To the time he came here ? 

Mr. Saurvirn. Yes. | 

Mr. Sircen, All the commissioner of immigration has tc work on 
is the statement made oy the would-be citizen and his witnesses and 
friends, 3s that correct ¢ 

Mr. Sauriu. I do not know how or what the Immigration people 
do in corroboration of this man’s statements. I am not prepared to 
tell you or this committee the investigation the Immigration people 
made. They have an official record. 

Mr, Sincrt, Now, aside from that, what Investigation do you 
make outside of the investigation of what the two citizens tell you 
as to the good character und reputation of the applicant when he 
appears for citizenship ? 

Mr. Smirm, Iam concerned with him for the period of five years 
immediately preceding the date he files the application for citizen- 
ship. I may be concerned for a longer period if in the investigation 
that IT make something suspicions develops. 2 

Mr. Strcet. But take the ordinary case. 

Mr. Smitvir. In the ordinary case, if there is nothing develops and 
the witnesses are credible and confirm the investigation I make, and 
there is nothing develops that is suspicious in any way, [ do not 
question this man further than the five years, because that is impera- 
tive and the law requires it. During that period he has established 
by two credible witnesses, citizens, that he has resided continuously 
in the United States for that period and in the State one year, and 
that during that time he has behaved as a man of good moral char- 
aeter and attached to the principles of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. Sreceu. Aside from the two Witnesses, then, in the ordinary 
case you do nothing further; is that correct? 

Mr. Sarrrn. That is very true, 

Mr. Sinan. Isn’t that correct ? _ | 

Mr. Sarrv. That is correct; ordinarily, my preliminary examina- 
tion satisfies me whether there should be any: further examination 
necessary, but in the average case two witnesses suffice, as a rule, to 
establish the character of the applicant. ate 
Mr. Strecen. What is the total naturalization for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1920? . | _ 3 
' Mr. Smrva. I would have to get the papers, 

Mr. Siraun. Approximately. 

Mr. Surri. I just made my annual report to the bureau and it 
contamed those figures, | 7 

Mr, Sirce,, Give us a guess now and you can correct your record 
afterwards. ee - . ( 
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Mr. Saati. What do you want? 

Mr, Stearn. The total number during the past year. 

Mr. Smirm. In the four States? 

Mr, Stxcen. Yes; in your whole district. 

Mr. Sairtu. My Foaoliection Is it 1s something like between three 
and four thousand. 

Mr, Sirers. You can readily realize the difference between han- 
dling those four States and handling, for instance, the seven districts 
of New York. | 

Mr. Saari. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Srrakn. Your territory is larger in area? 

Mr. Surru. Yes. 

Mr. Sincen, And you can readily realize the proposition which is 
myolyed in a big city hke New York when you are told that nght 
now they are behind 24,000 certificates of arrival. Now, here is the 
statement of two witnesses, or other proof which the court requires 
in lieu thereof, just as good as a certificate of arrival. 

Mr. Sarruz. That will be probably all right in the bulk of the 
Cases, 

The Cramman. The only trouble with it is that is furnishes no 
starting point. 

Mr. Suirn. It furnishes no starting point, and some of the worst 
fellows we have, we want to know that they came in right, and it 
seems to me it would be better policy to have more men to look up 
those records than to cut out that certificate of arrival. I believe 
the Government would be benefited much more than to take any 
chances on it to have a sufficient clerical force to promptly look up 
the record in response to calls without delaying those people. 

Mr. Srnern. In numerous cases their manifest and their records 
are such that they can not furnish correct records, even as to the 
names. Take, for instance, John Doe and Richard Roe; they have 
got it twisted around; they may have the last name as “ John”; you 
never can get the correct record, however, and in a number of the 
eases furnished to the bureau we had to send to Europe and furnish 
copies of the cabin list showing that the people arrived. 

Mr. Surru, I have scen cases where thought it was quite re- 
markable where they locnted the record at all from the names we 
had to deal with. I admit that. 

My. Srxcen. We will admit that without any argument at all. 

Mr. Smrtn. I do feel that we should have the officinl starting 
point with those people, and if you are going ‘to require them to 
come in under this bill and get a record of them it is not going to bo 
any hardship. | 

I find, gentlemen, that there is a whole lot of foreigners that come 
to this country that stay here 10 or 20 or 25 or 30 years, and when 
they finally decide to become citizens they are in an awful hurry and 
they raise the devil when they don’t get action at once, when they 
have been here years and years and years, and because of their own 


Jaches they have not become citizens; they think everything ought | 


to stop for them. 
Mr. Sircet. Do you refer to this district here? 
Mr. Smirn. T don’t know that it is any different from any other. 
Mr. Sixcen. It is different from other parts of the country. 
Mr. Smirs. I think it is about the same thing everywhere, 
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Mr. Taner. T think that isa fact. 

Mr. Srecen. Tt is not exactly the fact, because we have not pro- 
vided the machinery. 

Mr. Suvrir. To say this without any reflection whatever on vou 
men. We have a great many people who come over fror: Canada— 
splendid people—and they stay here indefinitely—years and years— 
and it would take something acute to bring them to a realization 
that they want to be citizens. Now, after they have had an oppor- 
un y to be naturalized three or four times, it seems to me unreason- 
rable-—— 

Mr. Srecen. Tf it does not come all at once they are in a terrible 
sweat. 

Mr. Saves. Yes. 

The Carainman. T think we can send you a copy of this bill and 
have you go through it, and then you can take your testimony and 
go over it with it. 

Mr. Surru. To had known of this certificate of arrival for some 
time, and I think Mr. Smith, the deputy commissioner of naturaliza- 
tion, has a copy. 

Mr. Raker. Some of us have been very strenuously fighting it for 
the rensons you have given. 

Mr. Suuivir. I think it would be a mistake. 

The Cirairnman. The commissioner at Portland is opposed to it. 

Mr. Suirn. Kveryone of my examiners I have with me—and I 
wish you could hear from George W. Tyler, my chief assistant, and 
Mr. Thomas, who has been there a great many years—every one 0 
them believe that the certificate of arrival is necessary; and while I 
have not corresponded with any of the Federal oflicers on the sub- 
ject since the matter came up, from what T know of the men that 

are the naturnlization officials in the field I believe that the majority 
of them are not in favor of it. That is my information and opinion. 

Mr. Raxen. The law requires a certificate, and they have the officers 
when they land in New York to collect that certificate? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. If the alien thinks very strongly of this country and 
wants to reap the benefits from it it would not be much trouble to 
obtain and preserve his certificate. 

Mr. Suitvuy. I have not found any cases of that kind. 

Mr. Sreaeu. Do you assume for a moment that when the alien ar- 
rives he obtains the certificate right away? 

Mr. Surviz, I don’t think they do give them to them. The reason 
for that, I understand, ts it would be expensive to issue those certifi- 
cates, and it is a well-known fact that a very large percentage 0 
them went back and did not come here to stay. 

Mr. Siecer. You are incorrect in that, too. I think you will find 
upon investigation that you have not looked into the matter_very 
thoroughly in that respect, when a moment ago you answered Judge 
Raker and you said that certificates were handed out to those people 
whon they arrived and they lost them. 

Mr. Suirn. I didn’t mean to say that because— 

Mr, Sr1eaeu (interposing). Now, the truth of the matter is that the 
average man who wants to become a citizen does not know that he 
necds a. certificate of arrival until he tries to become a citizen, isn't 
that true? 
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.. Mr. Satu. I don’t think so. | 
Mr. Srrce. You think he knows it when he arrives? 
Mr. Smiru. No, sir; but I think by the time he lives here a suf- 
ficient time to apply for citizenship he finds it out. 
Mr. Srecez. How many years? 
Mr. Smirx. Five years. | | 
"Mr, Sreern. Have you ever tried to get some of those vertifientes at 
~ Ellis Island—and you must not forget that 80 per cent of naturaliza- 
tion occurs in New York. 
: Mr. Santry. I know where the naturalization is—the bulk of it is 
- back East, | 
' Mr. Sixcet. And you have to realize that the man himself is not 
to blame if he can not obtain the certificate, and as the law reads 
now he can not become a citizen unless he obtains something in place 
_ of the certificate of arrival. | 

Mr. Suir. I understand there is a provision made in the immigra- 
tion laws to give him a nunc pro tune certificate of arrival? 

Mr. Sirari (interposing). ‘These are cases where he arrived richt, 
but the records are not straight. : 

Mr. Surrn. Then, there should be some provision in the law. 

Mr, Raxen. He lives in New York or New Jersey, within o radius 
of 20 miles, and it would cost 5 cents to go over and 5 cents to come 
back. People who come to this country do not have much trouble 
about riding 200 miles to get their papers fixed up. 

Mr. Sarr. I have not heard much growling about it. 

Mr. Box. Jlow many people are naturalized within your district 
Within the year? 

Mr, Suurirn. That is guesswork. 

Mr. Box. Between three and four thousand ? 

Mr. Suurn. Yes. 7 

Mr. Box. What is your estimate as to the number who have ap- 
plied for citizenship and were refused within that time? 

Mr. Swrivis. I can’t give you the exact percentage of it. T have the 
figures there. It is not very great now. It has decreased very con- 
siderably. 

Mr. Box. That is, the number of rejections has decreased 2 

Mr. Ssutn. The nuinber of rejections has decreased, because at. 
first, after we became conversant with the requirements of the immi- 
gration law and we insisted on the courts not admitting aliens who 
were not familiar with our institutions, and many of them were de- 
nied because of their inability to educate themselves and learn that, 
and then wa large percentage of the rejections were made because oi 
Improper evidence und incompetent evidence and the hike, but they 
have learned now that they must have the right witnesses; they have 
learned it now that they can not substitute incompetent for competent 
witnesses; they have Jearned they must get the right kind of wit- 
nesses and file the petition that the Jaw requires, and the result of it 
1s thut the percentage of those dismissals now is negligible. 

Mr. Box. Are they not preparing those applicants for citizenship 
pnd examining them beforehand? 

, Mr. Sarit. Unquestionably. 

- Mr. Box. You think that is most important? 

| Mr. Savrn. Unquestionably. I can prove by'myyrevords—for in- 
me Stance if van will pardon a digression, Three years ago T sieceeded 
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in getting the city superintendent of schools through the school board 
to vive me an evening school in the central part of the city. That 
school goes on during the year round, three evenings in the weck. 
very applicant for citizenship in the city of Seattle m both courts 
reports to me with his witnesses as soon as he files, and I make my 
preliminary examination, When he does that I explain to him about 
this school and 1 give him a card signed by me and address2d to the 
teacher, giving lim specific information where this school is. I find 
that practically 90 per cent of the applicants are only tov glad to take 
advantage of (he opportunity to go to this school, where they are 
tnught and where a course is provided for, and they are furnished a 
texthook and they go to school, and if they attend at least 12 evenings, 
myself and men go to the school twice a month and give them aa ex- 
amination at the school, We do that on our own time. 

Mr. Box. Do you find the public spirit of the citizens increasing in 
their disposition to do that? 

Mr. Saccrm. Certainly; and after they get a certificate of arrival 
from the school and present it in court, the court accepts it in lieu of 
the examination as to the Government in the open court. On Satur- 
day we admitted 47 applicants for citizenship, and I think out of the 
47, at least 38 or 40 had those certificates, and the only examination 
in court was as to their residence and character. We had already, of 
course, looked up the other—checked up the other. 

Mr. Box. Is your foree of inspectors sufficient to enable you to 
do the work properly 

Mr. Smirn. Absolutely not—absolutely not. 

— Mr. Box. Then its efliciency would be greatly increased if the num- 
ber of inspectors were Increased | 

Mr. Smurie, 1£€ TD had the number to carry out the bureau of educa- 
tion plan and to make the investigation, which ought to be made in 
each ease, I believe there would be a negligible number of aliens ad- 
mitted to citizenship who should not. This educational part of our 

problem is practically in its infancy, but I can give you figures which 
will show that it is growing. The school superintendent and the 
tenchers have been most generous. A man lives out in some part 0 
the country; we give lim a card to the teacher and the teacher gives 
him instructions, When he comes into court he brings the papers 
from the teacher, and we find, on examination, they have at least a 
fundamental knowledge of what it means to be a citizen; and I be- 
lieve the plan will work out very nicely, 

Mr. Box. You believe o continuance of the present plan alon 
more elaborate lines will do the work much better than now iad 
more satisfactorily ¢ . * 

Mr. Smiru. Absolutely. I have not found any real hardship on the 
certificate of landing. - : 

Mr. Sivart, The truth of the matter is that the condition prevalent 
at Filis Island is entirely different than the conditions which you 
have here? 

Mr. Smit. This port is growing, and wo are going to have a lot 
of them coming in here. 

Mr. Smith submitted the following statement of the work done 
hy the Seattle oflice, Bureau of Naturalization :) 
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JoHN Speep Surry Exyyurt A. 


[United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Naturalization, Washington. } 
Annual report, fiscal year 1920, for Seattle district. 
Recapitulation of naturalization work during the year, 


Examination of records in courts: 


PCUUONS Scot eect eh eee Sea ae ae oe Se 6, 021 
Dechiravons:26 2665-55. oo eee So ee oe ere 4, 687 
Investigations: : 
~ Petitloners— 
Th Person a6 Secs o ease eee eeeee ee ate ae ee ee ote 3, 555 
By correspondence .........-.~~~-.--~---- een ee 3, G85 
NOUQ Ses oe ee oe aout oo ee eee se 7, 240 
Witnesses— 
TW Person n22 ces ene eel ie seee cote ee es G, G36 
BY “CORFGSPONUENCC. 2 os te ee eee ewes 1, 327 
COLO ooo ieee een e enema ea omen eee eileen ee eS ee 13, 963 
Court hearings (not petitions heard, but sittings of court): 
Attended— 
Ti CUS ONS os es ok ete eee eee ee eee he 836 
By COrrespondencG 2s2c22.06 525 ee ote ee ke coe 275 
*POCal MilGnled woos e eee oo eee ek 611 
Cnattended— 
(Not attended in person or by correspondence) _.____ Be cial Lind - 5 
Grand. total Neurings..2<202 52. ccs en coe cw ech ek Seek 616 
Admissions: 
Without objections... Sisal me eee A eta 5, O14 
OVER <ODIGCIIONS sae hs ee en nets at eh 27 
Total (be sure this agrees with “ Certificate granted ” {n dentals) — o, O71 
Total visits to offices of clerks of courts...---._----- 48() 


Cancellation cases handled from July 1, 1919, to June 80, 1920. (Totals in 
each coluntin should balance :) 


Pending on July 1, 1919_---______ 12 | Certifleates canceled. 8 
Referred to United States attor- Cases disinissed ----2- 0 
neys since July 1, 1919_-__---.- 4) Cases discontinued ~~~. | 2 
Cnuses handled without reference Violations under section 15 which 
to United Stutes attorneys... 6 were referred to United States 


attorneys, but because of circu- 


. lar 107 were not prosecuted__.. 1 
Cases pending June 30, 190____. 11 
POCO) 6. oet ea es e 22 MOUNT cis tte et 22 


Results of prosecutions for violations of naturalization laws from July 1, 
1919, to June 30, 1920. (Totals in euch column shoulsl balance ;) 


Pending July 1, 1919 _-_____._-__ 2 | Nol-prossed -.2--2 0 

New cases since July 1, 1919, up Acquittals — 22208 ace es eee On ae 0 
to and including June 30, 1920. 0 | Number of fines imposed where no 

| jail sentence 


— oe ee Oe ee oe em oe Oe ee ee fe ce es ee oe 


posed. oo tiene eto 
Cases where both fines and jull 

sentences were imposed. | 0 
Sentence suspended... 0 
Vending on June 80, 1920___.. | 1 


hee 4 Nt 
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Aimount of fines by courts (specify title and Joenation of court In each separate 
case nnd show the amount of each fine separately, together with any other 
penalty Imposed jin the case). United States district court of Oregon at Port- 
lund, four months In county jail. 


CERTIFICATES OF NATURALIZATION, EXCLUSIVE OF MILITARY NATURALIZATIONS, 
DENIED AND GHANTED, BY STATES. 


| 


i 
|: 


% * m le a 

3 | ¢ ‘3 ‘. ie | Fe Ge $s 

ee cey hes dld|8 lez ee 

qjij2@i«s 2 3 Siois = te 24 | 43 

2 S|E|¥ SsIEI|S(SEI/B/B Sz ail ee isa 

BLE 1S @al£lSilgisz\eics a ee ee ha 

State, sisi#eic - |S tos & ea asian | *&o)€s 

Sel sisisialslele( ole ie] [sie (ss) sales 

Se ay eee Silas 9/815 Sliséiu lala) 27 52) E5 

Ley is me |S a a i 8 = ° 2 ¥ 3 c = pe | 23 ~3 

ETSIEis Ele aisle (Ele ed o1z 212 je i2e 

< | Bia Bizglalgiélele sea bi2lé (8 BS 
Tdaho0.....-..-e60e: 2 2/14] 21 41 °0 A 1/ 1] of} Gi oO} 2] Of 2 41 1K8 | 229 
Moutana.......... } 32147) 86) 10) 19) 4117) 16) 46) 1] 92] S]u] of Lt 378 ! 24 | 1,672 
OrcyvOn....ceceecee ' 6! 34] 8 4 3) 0134) 5] 12] Of G7] of SI Oo} 4] IN! wily SI 
Washiigton....... | 15 | 62 flzt} 9) 5] ab) 15/18; 42] 24 7] 4} 8] 0} A] 301,772 | 2,158 
Total...... --| 56 145 Pore: 15 | 50 | 40 j101 | 2 230 | 9 | 26 | a 9S 3, | 488 

i 


CIVILIAN CERTIFICATES OF NATURALIZATION ISSUED, BY STATES, DURING THE 


FISCAL YEAR. : 
= ps Sea ee ee ey a ee 
First quarter. |Second quartor.| Third quarter. }Fourth quartcr. Total. 
Beet ns a el Re raeenee™ 
8 5 
3 « 5 5 i ‘ 
State. 3 3 E E ¢ > 5 e 2. 5 ° 
S/H el/E Els ET CHeIC 
a | © k a|/2|8 318 ; ai) 6 3 
3 < E «| § as |e |e 3 i i 
2S ; e | $ 
ela go | Z 4 : aig] |@ 4 
Aidglials\li gia Ailgile|]s|4ajo 
~~ | onuwEew .————_ ee oa. eee —see omc —— 
Tdaho....... iseneuee ..| 341 28] 42] 19! 87] 49 21! 30] 5! 53 | 135 188 
MOntanh...cccoceccccefesees 458 | 458 3) 283 | 206 5 | 207 | 27s ¥ 1, 24)1, 24 
OrexOn..sseeeee ceeoee) CO] MG] IZ] Oy 16! 142 25 | 183 | ZU: 574) 651 
Woashingtan........6- 206 | 178! 3x4 | 199 | 118 819 | 286 | 632. 13,005 767\1, 772 
Lage Ree [9,908 
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MILITARY CERTIFICATES OF NATURALIZATION ISSUED, BY STATES, DURING TUE 
FISCAL YEAR. 


Idaho... .ccccceees eaahowade 
SCONE BUD sce ees sagas ae o|\oeaste 
Oreyvon.. sla Avawwce eee 29 
Washington. chueasmaes 139 


Total. .ceccsscess 


INCOMING AND OUTGOING MAIL HANDLED DURING YEAR. 


ne ~ c cdemmentindieemmateeatemeraat 
oD — ee ee ee — 


nn ne ee eee ee ne comer es ae ee 


Incoming— Outgoing— 


Unrepis-| Regts- | Original | Form Card ‘ 
tered. tered, Total. lot ory letters. | notices. Total 
——e 


— }o_ 


105] 29,078] 10,905] 14,146] 1,033] 26,984 
————————— 
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PETITION CONTINUANCES DURING YEAR. 


= eer 


a — 


cm ee em me ae rm ee + ee wee, 


| anenniee 


Non- 
States. of Goy- appear te, Total. 
orninent. une 
Tiny sp ect a Se a a et a 9 Q 15 | ry 
MGIVON A kane teatotante so Sac ove fic Yate bee canoe be acea eee Hk 3 106 460 
UNCON aici eg eels ek Uae oes ei aie alles ie 192 t 530 74 
MV ASHINCCON 2 cc Sete aswenicy Bekwee ee deck ewecenns sewels 347 t) | 21S Sol 


1 No rocord. 
NUMBER OF REQUESTS RECEIVED FOR SOLDIERS’ NATURALIZATION CHRTLEICATES 
{Seo Bureau file 106971, Nov. 10, 1919.} 


HAGOINGU GINUCUY a3 203258 oe ee BP So Be ee 300 
ROCOEVOG) TROT VVC COR a oe or eh Fe hn etn oe Sle i eee 800) 
Received by reference from other sources_______-_-.---- 125 

POU A tices la Pi tn oe eed eee ee ae Be 1, 225 


Work incident to naturalization of alien soldiers in Ariny posts and camps 
during the year, none. 


STATEMENT OF MR. H. M. WHITE, COMMISSIONER OF 
IMMIGRATION, PORT OF SEATTLE, WASH. 


(Mi. ‘White duly sworn.) 

The Citarrman. The first thing I want to know, Mr. White, is 
about the method of registration of those who come over the border; 
how full is the registration ? 

Mr. Wurre. For instance, a man secks entrance at Vancouver—we 
will take that as an illustration—we have the United States immi- 
gration office there, and an examination is made before he gocs aboard 
the boat rather than here when he comes off. He goes to the gang- 
plank and—— 

_ Mr. Box (interposing). There is no objection to that arrangement 
there, by which you have an office and an examiner there? 

Mr. Wire. No. The rent is paid by the railroad company and the 
steamship line for those offices. 

The Crramsan. The real purpose being to facilitate business 

Mr. Wire. To dispatch business, so that they do not have to carry 
them back after they come here. romney He goes to the 
proeDiNnes and he is checked and questioned as he goes aboard the 
oat. Some are stopped and told that their examination is not 
suflicient and they will have to wait over and go before the board of 
ae inquiry to be held at the office, probably that day or the next 

ay. 


Mir. SrecEL. Do you hold the board of inquiry at Vancouver? 

_ Mr. Wuirte, Yes. Those that are admitted on the preliminary 
Inspection are those that are admitted as they come aboard, if there 
is nothing to indicate that they are seeking admission illegally—for 
instance, 1f they say that they are returning, a manifest is not taken, 
but if they are seeking admission, then a manifest is made of their ad- 
mission, and if they are rejected by the preliminary inspection they 
go before the board of special inquiry, and their officers there examine 
and admit or reject them. 
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Mr. Srecen, What medical examination is made in regard to those 
ee or transients? 

Mr. Wuirr. There is a representative of the United States Public 
Health Service at Vancouver. 

Mr. Sircen. Does he look thei over before they go aboard? 

Mr. Warr. All those that are held for that purpose. 

The Cirairman. There is no record made at all of a man who Is a 
temporary or transient, only that the transportation company at the 
port of arrival puts up the head tax for the man, with the nght to 
retain the same? : | 

Mr. Witrre, Some say they don’t know—they say they are coming 
over, possibly to stay two or three months, and the judgment of the 
inspector is that that man may be going to stay here, and he requires 
him to deposit a head tax, and the steamship line puts up the head 
tax, and the steamship line or the railroad requires him to pay that 
in, and deposit it, and then if he deports within a certain length of 
time he enn recover that back, within six months, and if he docs not 
come back that is turned into the National Treasury. 

The Cuairman. If he does not come back within six mouths it 1s 
turned into your office? 

Mr. Wunre. I do not keep that on deposit in my office; that is kept 
on deposit with the clerk of customs. 

The Ciramaan. The railroad company turns it into the clerk of 
customs ¢ 

Mr. Wnirr. Yes. Then it becomes the absolute property of the 
Government and can not be returned. 

The Crimstan. Do you have many men who try to reclaim that 
¢8 after it is turned inf 

Mr. Wire. A few, not very many—very few. 

Mr. Box. What trouble do you have over desertions from ships 
under the shipping law? 

Mr. Wintr. Not a great deal. We have had quite a number of 
Japanese deserters. 

Mr. Box. Have you any means of (letermining how many? 

Mr. Wurrr. Yes; I can give you the exact figures. We had them 
as high 2 as 16 on one ship—from 1 to 16 on Japanese ships—I think 
16 is the highest. They are checked for that in and out. 

Mr, Box. That is when you get full data from the ship? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes. We check them in and check them out in our 
office. 

Mr. Sizcet. Do you have any inspector in your office to go to the 
ship and check off the names-—do you check the names on the ship’s 
roster, or how do you check the men? 

Mr. Witrr. We do not always check the men, because that Is hard 
(o do, but we check the ship’s roster of the men they have on, and then 
we check as they come out. 7 

Mr, Straxu. Now, where you check the roster of the men, then; 
if they had, as a matter of fact, a dozen men that were not carrie 
on the roster. | 

Mr. Wurre. Then they would be stowaways, because that would 
be a penalty on the steamship line and I do not think you will find 
that would be true generally, because the board vould find them 
guilty of snuggling them into the country—the opportunity is much 
easicr the other way. 
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Mr. Box. What other way ? 

Mr. Wurre. Coming in as stowaways. 

The Crramman. The easiest way is the stowaways? 

Mr. Wurre, Yes; because the other would be rather a serious 
penalty on the part of the steamship company. 

Mr. Srecen. When a desertion takes place, what is the penalty? 

Mr. Wire. You mean the penalty to whom? 

Mr. Srecet. The penalty imposed by the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Wurre. It is different amounts. 

Mr. Siegen. Suppose a sailor gets off a ship and disappears # 

Mr. Wurrr. It is not absolutely obligatory that there be a penalty. 
It depends on the conditions, but usually there is a penalty of from 
$10 up to, possibly, $50—now, I would want to verify that statement. 

Mr. Stxcrn. You say the fine is about $10? 

Mr, Box. Something was said about the payment of a head tax at 
a later time when a man applies for natura ization. Yfa man comes 
in as a deserter, or does not come in properly through the immigration 
station, he can later apply and pay the head tax, and if he is a de- 
sirable he may be admitted ? | 

Mr. Wurrs. There may be a few instances of that kind where he 
would be allowed to do so in the judgment of the examining oflicer ; 
but it would be a rare instance where, if a man smugeled into the 
ae that he would be allowed to have his entry legalized. 

Mr. Box. That would be rather unsafe. | 

(A statement by Mr. White regarding desertions of alien seamen 


follows:) 
Drsrricr TIEADQUARTERS, 
UNirep STratTEs COMMISS{ONER OF IME MIGRATION, 
Scattle, Wash. July 27, 1920. 
Hon. ALBERT JOMNBON, 
Chairman Iminigration Committec, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Sm: In compliance with request of one of the members of your cobnhittee 
relntive to the number of desertions of alien seamen which have recently taken 
place in this district, I bee to advise you as follows: 

The records of this ollice show that during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1920, the following desertions have taken plice, to wIt: 

Japanese, 861; 202 deserted before receiving seamen’s identity cards, 159 
afterwards. 

During the year 1919 there were, Japancse, 161; 103 deserted before recelv- 
Ing seninen’s identity cards, 58 afterwards. 

AS to matter of possible interest to the commit 
annual reports show the following: 

During the fiscal year ended June 
in this district, and a total of 20,794 seamen © 
10,204: Chinese, 2,087; others, 8,503. 

ener aM _. Henny M. Wurte, 
_ 3 | Commisstoner. 


Mr. Winrre. Now, reverting to Mr. Smith’s testimony, one of the 
principal things, one of the main things, it seems to me, for having 
this record of his entry necessary for naturalization 1S to kcep out 
the undesirables. I take it that the immigration service 18 not oper- 
ated for the purpose of collecting the head tax, but it 1s operated 
solely for the protection of the citizenship of this country; and if 


tee I beg to advise you that our 


80, 1920, there were 1,324 vessels boarded 
xnmined, as follows: Jupanese, 
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we ean keep out the undesirable we do not care if the desirable 
comes tng and that would be a cheek against the undesirable getting 
In, and af he smugedes yn and can not legalize his entry. then that 
evidence is against himeas being a proper subjert for naturalization, ' 

Mer. Box. What force have you to ronna up deserters; suppose 
vor learned that 16 men had deserted from a ship—you learn it about 
the time they leave ¢ : 

Mr. Wierrr. Yes. 

| Mee Box. You have no way of rounding them up and deporting 
them 

Mr. Wrirre, We have not; only we can do it through the police 
force and different ways. 

Mr. Box. As best you ean ? 

Mr. Witire, As best we can, and through the Consular Service. 

Mr, Box. Is it being adeqnately done? 

Mr. Winrrr, No; it is not being adequately done, but. it is pretty 
well done here on coming by water, but by land it is not, and by 
reason of the topography of the country on the international bound: 
ary line between Canada and this country it is impossible; you can 
not do it. 

Mr. Box. Is there any considerable number of people coming 10 
iHeewally, in your judgment? 

Mr. Wurrr. In my judgment, there are people coming every day. 

Mr. Box. What class of people? 

Mr. Waere. Undesirable. There are a few Chinese and Japanese 
being smuyeled in, but they are rather small. In 1914, after the 
Kuropean war broke out, practically all of our Russian population 
came across the border from Canada. You will remember that Canada 
atiempted to get all the immigration she could previous to the wa. 

Tho CraimaNn. From England and all over? 

Mr. Warr. Any place. And when the war came on they came 
here. We have mén stationed at different ports to stop them an! 
turn them back, and we took them back me sometimes they woud 
beat the officer back across the line, 

Mr. Box. Is there an penalty # 

Mr. Write. No penalty. 

Mr, Stecret. There is a penalty now for entering into the country 
without having a passport viséed. 

Mr. Wnitn. Yes. You are speaking of a ship? 

Tho CHauman, Whut will you do if the man beats him back? 

Mr. Wurre. You will take him back. For instance, cne inspector 
took « man back six times, and when he came back to his station he 
found him back there. | 

The Crairman. Did he give him a residence for his’ persistence! 

Mr. Wurrr. He just wanted to come. But it is impossible to 

olice the border. If Canada and this country had more uniform 
we and more uniform enforcement of those laws, a great injustice 
would be done in the immigration question 

Mr. Box. Would be “remedied” you mean? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes. 

ee Canada hag adopted the so-called Burnett bill 
of 1917, 
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My. Wurre, Yes; Canada hag awakened sinco the war. Now, 1: 
wo had an enforcement cooperating with them in the enforcement o! 
that law—— , | 
The Cramaran, A joint enforeement? | 


. 


Mr. Wire (continuing). Because the enforcement is Just as loos’... 


as the law itself, | ! 
The Ciamman. In other words, your man might mect a mat 


coming in on his way on the cars over there and you warn him back 


but pou find he persists in coming—have you that case # 
Mr. Winter. Yes; that is true. Our man rides the train from V uty 


couver to Blaine and he can not take the man off until he vets ly: 


Blaine at the border point, but he can warn him not to come aboart: : 


that he won't allow him to come over. So oa 
Mr. Siraen. How many doctors do you use in the examination uu 
each port of arrival 2 | 
Mr. Witrr. One at all those smaller stations and practically al 
the large stations. It is impossible to get more than one doctor. | 
Mr. Stecet. You could not do it with the doctors you have? ! 
Mr. Wnirre. Nos it is impossible. 
r. Siecet, Are you short of inspectors # foes 
Mr. Wire. We are not short of inspectors at these particula 
points but for policing the border it is an impossibility with the in! 
Spectors we have. | 
The Crramman. What has become of our friend Ross McGregoy 
She going or coming now? | 
Fel Wire. He was going on his way to New York the last I heart 
of him. | 
The Cuatmaran. Is that the third time with him? 
Mr. Wurre. No; that is the second time. : 
Mr. Rarer. What was the last entry of the picture brides at thi 
port ¢ . | . 
Mr, Winter. When do you mean—the last shipment that arrived: 
r. Raker, Yes, : 
Mr. Wunre. I don’t recall. I don’t know. 
The Crrarman. You have quite a number down there now? 


A. - pew ee Be ee 


eee on 


tee ne ee ee 


Mr. Wirrr. Yes; quite 2 number. Now, you are drawing o dir 


tinction as to this latest promulgation of order from Japan? 
Mr. Raxren. Either way. What I wanted to know is how many? 
fr. Wire, I think we have somo in the station now. 
Mr, Raker. When was the last consignment brought to Seattle? 
Mr, Wurre. Last week, I think. 
Mr. Raxer. About how many? 


Mr. Wurrr. Well, now, I don’t remember. I do not like to stat.’ 


into the record, Mr. White, that dats 


that without referring. 
Mr. Raxer. Will you put i 


from the Ist of December up to the present time as to the number o ° 


icture brides that have entered ‘ 
J Mr, Wnhivre, Yes; but our records may not show it closely | 


Mr. Raxen (interrupting). Give us the best you ee | 
Mr. Wirrr, Because we are not supposed to keep that o: ; 
ns to picture brides—that classification as 


e ° hd ‘4 7 (ve lL ee ' 
guishing now from marriage by proxy and ee ia you can. | 
Mr, ree (interposing). Give them both, as earl, 


to picture brides, distin 
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(A statement by Commissioner White relative to proxy bride: 
follows:) | 


District? HEAPOVARTERS, fe 
UN tred Stratus COMMISSIONER OF LSEMIGRATION, 
Sealtle, Wash, July 37, J9d/. 
. Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON, 
Chairman Immigration Conunittee, 
Seattle, Wash. 


sue: In compliance with the request of one of the members of your vont 
for Jnformation as to the number of proxy brides who have arrived at thiy4 
tion since Jummury 1, 1920, [ have the honor te make the following reper 
wit: 

During the month of January, 14; February, 16; March, 41; April, SJ; Mf 
SL; June, 47; und July, 27, making a total of 307. 

You will note that the number jncreased very materlally during the ivi 
of April and May, and tha¢ during June and July, they have very mutes: 
decreased. ‘The lust three vessels arriving at this port had out 11 proxy - 
G on one vessel, 4 on another, and 1 on the other. 

About December 1, 1979, the Japnnese Government informed its people | 
after the lust of February, 1920, no passports would be issted to proxy be 
Ag proxy brides ure not permitted to leave Japan for a period of six ie: 
subsequent to the issuance of their passports, thelr number began to ines 
Inuncdiately after the last of February. 

In accordance with the proclamation {ssued by the Japanese Government 
proxy brides will arrive in this country after September 1, 1920. 

As a matter of possible Interest to your committee, you are advised that! 
foliowing {s « report of the Japanese arrivals in this district, as shown {fn 
our records during the aforementioned period, to wit: 


Immigrants. | Nonimmiz 


Month eee D | ee ee ee Month. ~—-—- 
Malo. | Fomale.|; Male. | Femalo. Male. | Female.: Malo. [Fea 
a any 
January........ 40 75| 106 on || June.......... 114 | a17| 221! 
Fobruary...... 61 117 161 | 25 || July........- 15 174 310 | 
March.........- v8 1399 258 3a Sapo! 
Aptil....c.ceeee 98 297 65 Total. . 553 | 1,300| 1,68 
MGysececas ces. 82 276 | . 208 47 | 
‘ t oe 
Respectfully, 


Henny M. Wuire, Cominissione 


Mr, Raxer. Now, what becomes of the deserting Chinese seam 

Mr. Wurrs. ‘There are scarcely any deserting Chinese, but the Ji 
anesc, he is abroad. | 

Mr. Raxer. From your observation as to those coming in, and 
assistance of the Japanese to those that come from the border 
those that are legitimately here, would it be your view that a regist 
tion pina would be conducive to harmony and satisfactory, and § 
results rs eee . a 

Mr. Wurre. What registration?  . oe | 
_ Mr. Raxer. I mean of the Japanese, : 

Mr, Wurre. Yes; I would not limit it to Japanese. I think that ev 
alien in the United States should be registered. I do not think it! 
a hardship on me to be registered, and I not think it is any mor 
ae on him to be registered. : 7 

Mr. Ta Your view is that it would be conducive to harm 


i 1 t 


KER. Y 
and would produce good results? 
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Mr. Wurrr. Yes; and we could check them. 

Mr. Raxer. Now, would it be your view, if there wore a penalty 
for » man who comes from Canada and is brought over here—if 
there was a penalty of six months of something like that on then— 
the sending them back would be a good thing? 


Mr. Wutre. Yes; I think so. I would lenve it discretionary with - 


the court. I would not make it an absolute penalty, but T think 
there should be a penalty imposed if he intentionally violates the 
law—if he does it through meanness. Of course, there are men liy- 
Ing a the border who have occasion to come over for one thing and 
another. 

Mr, Raxer. But the man that comes over six months—— 

Ir, Winre (interposing). A good thing. 

Mr. Raxrr. A sentence would be a good thing? 

Mr. Wurrr, Yes. It is a violation of the law and there should be 
a penalty for every violation of the law. 

7 ae Rarer. What are the main places of crossing over on the 
order 2 

Mr. Wire. The main stations on the border where they embark 
for the United States are Victoria, Vancouver, Blaine, Sumas, Oro- 
ville, Marens—that is down on the other side, but that is where the 
trains mect and those men drive down there and so they calied it 
Marcus—Eastport, Sweet Grass, and Gateway. 

Mr. Rarer, And all those places are 

Mr. Wirirs (interposing). On the east line of Montana. 

Mr. Raxer. All thoce places are inefficiently patrolled on account 
of want of assistance to properly guard the border? 

Mr. Wurrr, Yes; especially with the smuggling of booze that is 
on now, you can not keep the undesirable out—it can not be done. 

Mr, Raker. The same as with the booze that is smuggled from 
State to State. rar 

es Wurre, Yes; but the traffic in booze question, they have it in 

anada, 

The Cuamman. Would it be your opinion that it would be de- 
sirable for the United States to combine the customs officials, the im- 
migration officials and the liquor raiders, so as to combine all the 
service on the borders? eas 

Mr. Wurre. We have it, nearly all the customs officers are also Hee 
migration officers. They are sworn in separately without eed Gals 
in some instances they draw $25 a month. For instance, the Aber- 

cen man does that, and it works admirably. few 

Mr. Raxer. But the truth of the matter is that there Os = aa 
towns along there that it is no difficulty for the undesirable ortentals 
to walk across as they please. 

fr. Wurrr. That is not true o 
the Chinese has a peculiar condition of mind. 
attempt alone. Some one must smuggle him, 
heen educated to a comprehension of the oe 
i, of the other people. They can come m— 
walk in if he desires. 

The Craimman. But the Chinese must have a pe 

Mr. Wiirn. Yes: every Chinaman 1s registered. 


‘hinese particularly, because 
Rae er He will not make the 
and the people have 
e. But I am speak- 
he undesirable can 
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STATEMENT OF MR. GEORGE W. TYLER. 


(Mr. ‘Tyler was duly sworn.) 
Mr. Sivcer, What is your full name} 
Mr, ‘Tyter. George W. Tyler. 
Mr. Sirgen, What is your position? 
Mr. Pyne. United States naturalization examiner. | 
. Mr. SURGE. Tlow long have you been a United States naturaliza- ” 
tion examiner 4 

My. ‘Tyier. Eight years. 

Mr. Sircee, And your residence is what? 

Mr. ‘Trier. Seattle. 

Mr. Sirgen, Have you the figures showing the number of naturali- 
mitions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920? 

Mr. ‘Tyner. The total number was 6,556. 

Mr. Sircet. Ilow many were admitted? 
Mr. ‘Tyuer. live thousand five hundred and seventy-one were ad- 
mitted and 985 denied. | 
‘ - SizaeL. Were they denied absolutely, or put off for a later 

ate | 

Mr, TyLer. Some with prejudice and some without prejudice. 

Mr. Sincen. And it covers four States? 

Mr, Tyxer. It covers Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana. 

Mr. Sucre. Now, in reference to the question of certificates of al- 
rival, huve you given it any thought at all? 

Mr. Truer. I have. 

Mr. Sirgen. What is your view? ; 

Mr. Vyruer. a opinion is that the certificate of arrival should not 
be dispensed with, for the reason that we should have something as 
a point from which to compute the time when the alien arrived in the 
country. . 

Mr. Steceu. Even though the proposed act would provide that the 
court may receive such evidence as is satisfactory to it? 

Mr. Tyuer. I think we should still have the certificate of arrival. 
Under the old law the court was satisfied from the testimony of the 
witnesses, and it 1s a matter of common knowledge that it is no trouble 
to procure witnesses to testify to any period of time desired on the 
part of the applicant. 

Mr. SixcuEx, Well, we will have a copy of the proposed act sent to 
you so that we can get your opinion in full and you can extend or re- 
viso your remarks. 

Tave you the statement covering these facts which was referred to 
by Mr. Smith? : | 

Mr. Wutrr. Yes. [Producing paper, which is inserted in the 
seen marked “Iixhbit A to the statement of John Speed 
Smith. _ —— 

ae Itaner. How many inspectors had you to pass on these 6,000 
cuses 

Mr. Sreeen. You mean examiners? 

Mr. Wiurre. ‘There was a chief examiner and about five other ox- 
amincrs, | | 

Mr, Raxer. Six for 6,000 in one year? 

Mr, Wuhrer. Yes. Well, that does not include the clerical force; 
just tho examiners, 
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ComMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
House or Rerresenratives, 
Seattle, Wash., July 26, 1920. 


The committee met at 8 p. m., following recess of afternoon scssion, 
Hon. Albert Johnson (chairman) presiding. 


STATEMENT OF MR. D. MATSUMI. 


(Mr, Matsumi was duly sworn.) 

The Crramstax. Will you kindly give your residence and your busi- 
hess to the stenugrapher ? 

Mr. Marsuat. I live'at 208 Eighth Avenue. My occupation is gen- 
eral manager of M. Suruya Co. 

The Citarraan. Your concern has branches in what cities? 

Mr, Marsumr. Tacoma and Seattle. 

Mr. Sizcen. Please tell us the line of business? 

Mr. Marsuan. It is a general merchandise and exporting and im- 
porting business. 

The Cuamman. Yow long have you lived in the United States? 

Mr. Marsuan. I came here in 1889, and I went back to Japan once 
about 10 years ago for about three months, and I have lived in Seattle 
most of the time. , 

The Cuamman. The name of the firm is the name of a man living 
here in the United States? 

Ir, Marsemr. Yes. 

The Cramman. Lives here in Seattle? 
fr. Marsoxr. Yes. ; 

The Curairnwan, What is it, a corporation or partnership? 

Mr. Marsuat. Yes ; it is a corporation. | : 

r ue CHairMan. Are you an officer in one of the Japanese associa- 

lons } , 

Mr. Marsomr. Yes; I am now president of the United North 
lerican Japanese associations, which has an office in the Central 

Building, Seattle. 7 . 
The Cuairman. Has that any connection with the one down in 

San Francisco which they call the Japanese Association of America ? 

. Mr, Marsum1. No, sir; this is independent. ~ — 

_ The Crramman. It runs with this Japanese consular district : 
Mr. Marsumr. It is just the same as the Japancse Association o 
merica in San Francisco; this is just 7 

Washington and Montana and the Territory of Alaska. 
ae eta Does it take in Oregon? | 

. Myr, Marsomi. No, sir, 7 | | | 

_ The Caarnsran, ‘Have you a statement there that you want to 
‘Take? 7 

nk Ge Yes; if you hh ae me. 
‘he Cramman. You might start that. 

r. Marsust. I would like to make a statement before I eo 
data and statistics that I have gathered here in the sha States 
ciation and the consulate and semioflicial organizations 0 j l ilo to 

efore I go over all of the detuils and the figures I wou te 
lf strictly lo the mutter 
make a brief statement. I shall confine myself the State of ‘Wash- 

of what the Japancse are doing, particularly in | , 


the Northwest, particularly — 


! 
| 
j 
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ington, and also the Puget Sound country. I would like to give 
brief history of the Japanese immigration to this Northwest. May 
Tread this? [Indicating paper.] 

The CoamaMan. Yes. 

Mr. Marsustt (reading) : 

Ilistory of the Japanese fimimipzration to the Northwest. 

Jupaunese Immigration in this part of the country began In or about 189, 
according to the Unlted: States census published in the year of 1910 by the 
United States Depaurtnent of Commerce. There were 125 Japanese in Seattle, 
56 Japanese fie 'Preoma, and 28 in Spokane, making a total of 204 In the three 
principal cities of the State of Washington in 1890, and there were 391 Japa- 
nese in the entire State of Washington. 

Whe census of 1900 shows there were 2,990 Japnnese in Senttle, 606 Japanese 
In Lucoma, 5L Japanese in Spokane, making a total aggregate of 8,G47 Japa- 
nese In the three principal eities of the State of Washington. And in 1900 
there were 5,617 Japanese in the entire State of Washington, an increase of 
1,765 in Seattle, an increase of 550 in Tacoma, an inerease of almost nothing 
to spenk of in Spokane, and the total increase in the State of Washington was 
5,226 over the 10-year period. 

So It was not until the year 1910 that the trend of Japanese immigration 
showed an inerense, and the increase mentioned was for a period of 10 years. 

The census of 1910 shows that there were 6,127 Jnpanese in Seattle, 1,018 in 
Tacoma, and $52 in Spokane, nuaking a total of 7,497 Japanese in the three 
principal cities, and there were 12,902 Japanese in the entire State of Wash- 
ington, which shows a very small percentage of increase In comparison to the 
great Incrense In the total population, ° 

The Japrnese association hus made a survey of the Japanese podulations of 
Seattle and Tuecoma for 1920, which shows that there are 4,766 Japanese men 
and 2,888 women, making a total of 7,504 Japanese in Seattle— 


The CiuaiMan. That was taken which month of this year? 

Mr. Marsumr. This has been taken since, if I remember right, 
about February or March. 

The Cruamman. Was that taken immediately after tho Federal 
consns was taken here # 

Mr. Marsumt. I do not remember, but it was taken about that time. 

The Crrairman. Has the Japancse Government asked you to take 
the census? 

Mr. Marsumr. No, sir. 

The Cuamman, Didn’t give you a blank? 

Mr. Marrsumi. No, sir. 

Mr, Srecet. How was the census taken? | 

Mr, Marsum1. We make a survey almost every year to see how 
the Japanese are decreasing, and what sort of trend of population 1s 
moving in these countries. 

Mr. Siecen. How long have you been taking that? 

Mr. Marsumt. Back about three or four years. 

Mr. Srearv. In other words, if the committee desires it. you have 
the figures for the last four years, showing’ the increase in popula- 
tion here, etc.? | 

Mr. Marsosrt. I tried that, to mako the statistics, but due to the 
nopcompletion of many districts the figures do not show correctly; 
but I have that, although in incorrect form, but I would be very 

lensed to send that in. | 

The Crrarman. When you say Seattle, do you mean inside of the 
city limits of Seattle? 
| Mr. Matsomi. Yes.: Inside of the city limits. 

The Curaimman. You do not count the valley out here? 
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Mr, Matsuatr. No, sir; ‘that is outside. 


In Tacoma there are 1,176 Japanese men and 439 women, making n- total 
of 1,615, The entire Japanese population In the States of Montana, Washing- 
ton, the northern purt of the Stnte of Idaho, und the Territory of Alaska Im, ut 
the present time, 20,602, of which 15,282 are men and 5,320 are Women 


Mr, Sircen. Can you give us figures, separate figures on the State 
of Washington? 7 

Mr. Marsuart. I could not. I tried to, but that is mixed up. I 
tried to segregate it but I failed to. — ye | 

Mr. Raker. Speaking of men and women in that classification, 
you include the boys? | 

fr. Marstatr. In’ some places I have included younger children, 

Mr. Raxer. With this number of women and children that you 
have here, have you included the boys, and girls, and young people 
of the Japanese? : 

Mr. Marsumt. Yes; I think nearly all of them are included. 

Mr. Raxen, American-born children? | 


Mr. Marsusir. Yes; I am going further with the American-born 
children. . 


Mr. Raxer. All right; proceed. 
Mr. Marsuara (reading) : 


These last figures may not be exactly accurate, but they are very nearly so 
in so far as we are able to ascertain, as sources of informution of this nature 
fre rather limited. In addition to this are the native-born childven-in this 
Country. Doubtless the census of the United States In 1910 Included the 
children residing then in this country. The survey of the Japanese Association 
for 1920 includes the children over 16 years of age and I am contident {hat the 
larger part of the children in infancy are also included in our statistles. Lut, 
assuming that no children are Included, we cun add the number of children 
born in this State since 1910. These figures are uccurate, being taken from the 
records of the State board of heulth. The State board of health, however, 
did not segregate the number of births of the Japanese and Chinese. The total 
number of births of Japanese and Chinese since 1910 in the State up to 1917, 
inclusive, are 4,486. The Stute board of health has not compiled any statistics 
since 1917, so I will add the number of Japanese births recorded by the Japanese 
consulate at Seattle for the yenrs of 1918, 1919, and the first five months for 
the year of 1920, Inclusive, covering the territory of the States of Montana, 
Washington, the northern part of Idaho, and the Territory of Alaska; an ng- 
Bregate number of 1,043; making the axeregule number of births 6429 in 10 
years and 5 months. ‘Ihe consulate figures may not be accurnte but they 
are very near a correct estimate and the total is not underestimated, ug ni] 
Chinese births are included in the records of the board of health, The number 
of children who have Fone to Jupun and the number of deaths In the past 10 
yeurs should be aceounted for, but there are no available figures at the present 
tlhe which show this. I think it would be fuir to estimate that these would 
total 80 per cent of the entire births and 1,929 should be deducted to cover thig 
discrepancy. This leaves 4,500 children burn and now living in this part of 
the country. ‘ 

Therefore, the entire total of the Japanese population tn the States of Mon- 
tana, Washington, the northern part of Idaho, and the Territory of Aluska, tn 
1920, will not exceed 25,102, including men, women, and children. ‘This. ig Jess 
than 7 per cent of the population of the city of Seattle to-day. 


Mr, Raker. May I ask you a question right there, if it won't inter- 
rupt you? Fave you included in your estimate the number of Japan- 
esa children that have come to the United States since 1910 under the 
a f 16? | 

Mee A ne I did not, but I have statistics and date to show that 
since 1916, I think. I could not go back further than that, 


$ 
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Mr. Raker. What would be your rough estimate, in addition to 


those of children of this class to be added to those which you have : 


already given? 
Mr. Marsums. Do you mean adopted children? 
Mr, Raaer, Adopted children, and those who came over with their 


fathers nnd mothers. Some came over with their mothers, children _ 


born in Japan, from mothers living there, and their fathers living 
here. They have gone over and brought some of thcir wives, and 
some children were born in Japan. Now, what would be your idea 
as to the number since 1910 of those children born in Japan, and 
adopted, taking the two together, that have come over—that is, such 
as you have designated to add to the total 4 


Mr. Marsuat. I could not give you a correct estimate, but I believe «| 


they must be included in this figure. They will not excced 100 or 20), 
I am quite sure. 

Mr. Raker. Docs this include the adopted children ? 

Mr. Marsumi. Yes. I simply added those born in this country in 
making an estimation of deaths, and those who went back to Japan 
abont 80 per cent. I draw this percentage from the figures and nun- 
ber of those dying in this country. 

Mr. Raker. Yes; I just wanted to clarify the situation, is all. 

Mr. Marsumy (reading) : 


The Japanese twinigrants in the early days came from Califorala— 


Mr. Raker Gey ea Who compiled this statistical] data! 
Mr. Marsumy. I did it, principally, and I supervised it also. 
Mr. Raker. Who helped you 4 
Mr. Marsumi. I have two men in the office employed for this par 
ticular purpose. 
Mr, Raker. Japanese? 
Mr. Marsun. Yes. 


The Japanese immigrants in the early days enme from Calivorntia ; and, 3s 
the Japnnese stenmship lines began to operate to this coast, the ports of Tacom 
and Seattle ulso becuine ports of entry for Jupnnese dmmigrants, They wert 
nll common Jauborers, chiefly going to work for the railronds, nnd eevacluitlly 
drifting throughout the whole Northwest. United States Government statistics 


— 


~ 


and the regular census prove that this is true. The State of Moutann hada, 


greater Japanese population than the State of Washington in 1900, They have 
gradually drifted into farming, logging, sawmill aud fish-canning industries 
und, of course, some of them remained as domestic servants in various cities. 

They were men in the early prime of life, between the ages of 20 and 30 yeats 
the niojority of them without famllles. They were without the responsibility 
to curry the burden of curing for families ond naturally formed an element 0} 
the floating population, moving from one community to another without uty 
visible intention of setting permanently. Ag a floating labor element there wis 
some objection to them by the working class, who thought they might enle! 
Into competition with them, but this condition did not materialize, as there We 
n shortage of labor {n the Northwest. From that time they began to lent 
trades and soon went into farming and other Unes of business, of which the’ 
luul acquired a knowledge. Their savings no longer went to Japen, but wel? 
fuvested jn business in a small way, und they settled down and began to have 
famities. Those who remalned In ordinary laboring pursults In sawmill, rill: 
road construction, and other lMnes of labor have since become semiskilled! 
laborers, and they now receive good wages, working on the union scale, 0! 
their working conditions are much improved. No vuew immigration of male 
lubor has come to this country since 1907, The increase in population $s chic 
to the dnuniszentlon of their familles qnd the migration from other purts of te 
Unlted States to the Northwest. : 
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Shall I proceed ? 

The Cramman. It is very interesting, 

Mr. Sircen. I would continue it, if I were you, for a while. 

' Mr. Marsuat. I would like to briefly go over the—— 

The CrratrrMan (interposing). Well, suppose you put that in the 
record and then let us hear your preachment, 

Mr. Marsumt. The next ‘statement I wish to make 1s with refer- 
ence to the proportionate number of Japanese entering the city and 
the farming districts and what surt of farming they enter into, 

The Cirairman. Have you that written up? 

Mr. Marsumi. Yes. 

The Crraurman. Very well. 

Mr. Marsumn. It is rather lone to read. 

Mr. Raker. Personally, I would like to hear it. 

Mr. Sizrcen. You go along for a while and read it. 

The Crrausman, Yes. 

Mr. Marsumi (reading) : 

The vocational pursuits of the Japanese population in Washington. Their 
choice of vocation is— . 

Tam going over the vocations in Washington 

Mr. Rakrr (interposine). Before you proceed I will ask you, and 
then you may read on: You made a very remarkable stutement just 
now that no new immigration has been had since 1907 of Jupunese 
laborers. Where will we find these statistics showing the number of 
Japanese that entered the United States before 19072 

Mr. Marsunr. The only place—I did not got into the details ot 
this matter, but probably the best place is the immigration office 
here. I took 1907 in estimating this as the date that the “ eentlemen’s 
agreement ” went into effect. It is understood so far as we are con- 
cerned that no immigration of men laborers has come in. My state- 
ment may be made under an assumption, but I take that attitude. 

Mr. Rarer. 1 will give you credit for it, but I wondered how you 
arrived at that. 

Mr. Marsumi. That is based upon the gentlemen’s agreement which 
was entered into in 1907. 

Mr. Raker. I see; now go on with your statement. 

Mr. Marsusi1. It may be incorrect. 

Their choice of vocation {s chiefly in farming, particularly in truck gurdening, 
Which requires intensive manual labor. The lines of business they engine In 
extensively are few nnd they are naturally adapted to truck furming by their 
Past experience and knowledge. Due to these fucts, they have moved to the 
cities and suburbs of the cities where they could find a ready imurket for their 
farm products, I find there is hardly any competition in truck gardening, which 
requires very intensive, hard, manual labor. King County, Pierce County, 
Yakima County, and Spokane eae order, where the Japiunese scttled 
"in toe i ae eltles of Seattle, Tucoma, and Spokane, the 
Principal commercial nes engaged in by Japanese are the rooming house und 
Rmall restnurant business, general merchandise, barber shops, cleaning and 
dye works, tailor shops, second-hand stores, and a number of other lines to 
& smaller extent. These total about 47 different lines of business. In profes- 
sional lines, the Japanese are engaged to a small extent; principally re Le 
clang and surgeons, dentists, ler sy nen: a aretate Ane some-otber: nts 
eae teens Ecce Be ane lands in this State Sine by 
Japanese; 0,549 acres in hay, onts, potatoes, and oe bat an . 
truck gurdening of different kinds of vegetubles; 2,832 acres In cullivation o 
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Salt frudts, snehe ey strawberries ang raspberries; and there are 4,531 acres 


in dalry furnis. Most of the truck and dairy farming done by Jupaunese 33 
carried: on dn King County.  Yulkima C 


acreage. Tn castern Washington the 
and corn: therefure, the acreage = j 
County, aud the muinber of farmers 
in Comparison ty King and Pierce Cou 
Ing, and the nuniber of furmers {gs mue 
as the furming is Curried on in an inte 


As to the datry farming: tn King County, there are 76 Jupanese duiry farms 
ugulnst 810 white dairy farms. The proportion is a little ove: 93 per cent 
and the Jaupnnese louse 6,483 ucreg aAguINst 34,500 acres occupled by white dairy 
firmers, Which is ubout 18 per cent in proportion, In King County there is 1 
(otal of 25,000 cows. of Which 13,500 produce milk sor Commercial purposes, 
according to the board of health. Out of this 4,082 are owned by Japanese. 
The total production of mUkK by white furmery In 1919 was 12,555,Su0 gallons 
nod by Japanese 40-17, 840 Gallons, or 32.2 Der cent. This would tend to show 
(hat oon IS per cent of the acreage the Jupunese are producing 32.2 per cent 
of (he milk sold for conmnerclal purposes, 

According (to these Mtcts it seems ty ne that the 
Intensive in dairy farming than the othe 
VThe amount of iills produced per acre and the huinber of cows per acre on 
the farins operated by the Japanese Is larger thiu that produced by others. 


In other words, there Is less waste and the farming itself is conducted on a 
nore ilensive busis, 


Japanese furimer is pire 
r people engaged in the sume business. 


Mr. Vaine. Might not the reason for that be that the white farmer 
carries on lareer farming operations in connection with his dairy— 
nore extensive than the Japanese farmer? 

Mr. Marsumr. I could not say. ‘The Japanese rais2s potatoes, 
vevetables, and corn. J think, in proportion about the same. 

Phe Cramman. Do the Japanese wives work on these farms! 

Mr. Marsum1, To some extent they do; yes. 

The Cnamman, And children ? 


Mr. Marsumt. 1 do not think children. 
The Cuainman. Not many children ? 


Mr. Marsumr, Not many children. I think I saw a great many 
children and women working in the dairy fields about crop time. 
About this time of the year you will see them in the berry country. 

The Ciramaan, Don’t the clildren work planting and heading up 
lettuce? 

Mr. Marsustx. I don’t think they do. 

The Cuairman. You think not 

Mr, Marsumz, No, sir, 


The rental value of some of these truck sardens in the suburbs of the citles 
of Seattle and Tacoma ig ye 


ry high, some of them renting for $80 per acre per 
year, ‘The ordinary prevalling rent in the Vicinity where they are engaged in 
dairy farming is nbout un Average of $15 Per acre. The farm rents per ucre 
per your for ground for raising vegetables nverages about $25, 

It scems to me there Is a general tendency on the purt of the farmers of 
this section of the Couulry to move frum the farms to the cities, particularly 
as they have difliculty in keeping their young men on the farms, and they are 
offering their plices for lease to the Japanese. In the industry of ruling 
sinall fruits, such ag Strawberries and raspberries, it seems no one cures t0 
go Into ft, ng it requires very hard futensive manual labor in cultivating and 
harvesting the crop. 


That is as far as I went on the preparing of statements. I have a 
summary of the statistics of att ndance in the publie schcols in the 
a of Seattle. : 


he Crrairstay. Before yeu get through with that, you are going 
to turn all of these Papers in? 


( 
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Mr. Matsuma. Yes; but I will have to refer to these again. 

The CnHarmman. Now, before we get away from that: All of these 
associations took the census? 

Mr. Marsumr. Well, we tried to find out just how the Japanese are 
doing. Many times a question came up of what they ure doing. 

The Cuairman. You do not understand me. You took a census 
here and they took one in San Francisco and they took one in Stock. 
ton and they took one in Sacramento. 7 : 

Mr. Martsumr. They have been doing that right along the last two 
or three years. 

The CratrmaNn. The associations? 

Mr. Marsumr. Yes. 

The Crairman. Down there in the Stockton Valley they said 
they would take one if the Government would help pay for it. It 
Is very expensive. 

Mr. Marsomr. The Government? 3 | 

The Cratmrsan. The Japanese Government. In another place 
they took the census and they charged each Japanese whose card was 
taken a quarter. Did you do anything like that? 

Mr. Matsumr. No, sir. If we do that they won’t give us any jn- 
formation. They are very independent. 

~The Crrarrman. They are very independent? 

Mr. Marsumri. Yes; we have to do everything pleasant to get in- 
formation from thein. | 

The Crrairman. What are the dues of your association ? 

Mr. Matsomr. When we got the census we asked different associa- 
tions or sinall] dairy farms or associations of farmers—we asked 
them to send in a report, or we would gend a man out where we were 
hot sure of getting the correct report. 

Mr. Srecen. Have you a card index for each man? 

Mr. Marsum1. No, sir. Our statistics are not very thorough and 
complete, as you can expect, because—— 

Mr, Sreae. (interposing). How do you keep tab on them? 

' Mr. Marsumr. We have one form of paper to distribute. 

Mr. Steceu. For cach person ¢ 
_Mr. Marsumr. Yes; and that does not reach everybody all the 
time. 

Mr. Siecer. I understand that, but that is the form that you try 
to follow with each individual within your territory, where you try 
to take the census? 

Mr, Matsumi. Yes. : 

Mr. Srrcer. Now, have you kept all of this? 

Mr. Matsuut. I think we have those in the office; yes. 

_Mr. Sirces. In other words, ench one would show the name of a 
single individual, or if that individual—— - 

Mr. Marsumi (interposing). If a single individual is living, of if 

he is living with a family, it shows that. . 

The CHarman. What is the membership of your association ? 

Mr. Marsumr. I will have to explain that. It is a conference body, 
There are many Japanese associations, There is one in Tacoma, 

The Crratrman. Do they belong to this? —_. 

Mr. Marsuart, There are 18 of them, and that forms wosort of y 
conference body. | 
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The Cnamman. That makes the Northwest Association? 
Mr. Marsumr. Yes; the one I represent here. 


The Cuainman. Does the Tacomn association send the dues for * 


its members to you $ | 

Mr. Matsui. ‘They maintain the expenses of the conference body, 
the different bodies do, uccording to the size of their association. 
Seattle is the largest association. 

The Ciramatan. Do they send in 10 per cent of what cach member 
pays over in ‘Pacoma ? | 

Mr, Mavsuau. We do not do that; we decide according to the size 
of the association. 

The Chairman. What is the membership of this association here 
in Seattle ¢ 

Mr. Marsunt. I could not tell that, because that is the local assc- 
ciation and I don’t attend to that. 

The Cuairman. You are not the secretary ? 

Mr. Marsumri. No, sir. 

Mr, Raxer. About what did it cost this association to take this 
census ? 

Mr. Marsums. So far as we are concerned it has only cost us the 
wrinting and mailing to different associations and compiling thei. 
j do not think it exceeded any more than $200. 

Mr. Raxrr. Now, taking the entire census for the four States 
named and in the respective cities named, how much do you think 
it cost 

Mr. Marsua. Taking the census extensively, I do not know just 
what it cost. As you know, they are pretty well scattered in this 
country. We have them taken by men north in Alaska, where there 
are men engaged principally in the fishing and canning business, $9 
they are congregated together ina very few places, so the expense 
is not very great. 

Mr, Raker. Your association paid for that out of a fund that 1s 
gathered as you have just told the chairman? 

Mr. Marsumi. Yes. 

ae Raker. What did you say the reason for taking the census 
was , 

Mr. Matsumi. The prim ry object of taking the census 1s to know 
just what the Japanese conditions are in this part of the country. 
Ve want to know how many Japanese there are and waat they are 
doing. ae | : 

Mr. Raxrr. Do you keep a fairly close track of what the various 
associations and the individual Japanese are doing? ~ 

M ee We could not keep that sort of a record. It is im 
ossible. ; 

Mr. Raxer. Outside of the recording of the various secretaries 
of these associations, do yon try to keep in touch with the individual 
J eal to see what he is doing, where he is, and how he is getting 
nlong 

Mr. Marsumt. No, sir. 

Mr, Raxrn. Does tho association have a general interest in how 


each local community is getting along and how each individual 38 
gelling along? 
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Mr. Marsomz. In a general way it is almost the same as a ciinm- 
her of commerce. The secretary of that chamber of commerce has 
some knowledge of the number of people and the general conditions 
in the city. We do not know any more than he does in a general 
way, We try to keep in touch with them, but it is pretty hard (to 
keep in that sort of touch with them. 

Mr Raxer. Vo you lend cooperation and aid to your fellow coun- 
tiyman when he needs it, with the understanding that he will pay 
yeu beck when he becomes financially able? - 

Mr. Marsum1, No, sir, We do not have that sort of a fund, ex- 
cept where a man has no means of support and is Hable to become 
a pubiic charge of the city or county, we help him as fur as we can, 
Thera is no fund for that. We have occasionally ested contribu- 
ticns for that purpose. Very few Japanese are sent into the public 
nstitudions in this part of the country. We try as much as we 
can to take men from the insane hospital and send them back if 
they are in a condition to go. We did that once or twice, but we 
have no such a charity fund to take care of them im any extensive 
Way. 

Mv. Raker. How do you pay your Japanese niunisters, by volun- 
tary contributions or assessments ? 

Mr. Marsumr. For what? 

My, Raker. For prenching in the churches. ° 

Mr. Marsum1. We lave nothing to do with that. The church 
maintains itself by its members. 

Mr. Vaire. This is not a religious organization ¢ 

Mr. Marsumr. The church is maintained by the members of the 
church, I think, no differently than any other church, by the contri- 
butions and dues. 

Mr, Raxer. Well, Tam asking you for general information, That 
is whut I asked you for. Is there separate assessment against the 
members of the Japanese church, or is 1¢ voluntary? 

Mr. Matsumr. One church I know of has dues paid by each mem- 
ber, a contribution voluntarily paid; a voluntary contribution from 
them from time to time as the source of expense to maintain their 
churches. 

Mr. Raxen. Did you build the churches in the same manner? 

Mr. Marsuaz. I think there are two churches which have been 
built here. 

Mr. Raxer. How do you maintain your Japanese schools? 

Mr. Marsumr. I will go over that. : 

Mr, Raxer, You are going to get to that? 

Mr, Marsumr. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer, All right. _ 

Mr. Matsuri. I would like to put in the record the statement with 


‘reference to the public schools and the language schools maintained 


by the Japanese. 
he Cuamman. You have all of those under a separate heading 
to submit to the committeo! 

Mr, Mansumr. Yes. It is a very hard task, but I did my best to 
compile them for you. I could not pet all of the inforination that J 
desired from the entire Statc, but I have gathered up the total Japa- 
hese attendance percentage compared to the others_in the city of 
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Seattle for 1920. In the high schools the number of Japancse male 
stiulents is 58) female stude nts 2 9, total 87; other male students 3,925, 
female students 4,756; other than Japanese, total 8,679. ‘The per- 
centaye of Japanese to the total is 0.00992, tn the ublic schools the 
Japanese male students are 489, female 317; total i, apanese students 
S06; other male students 21, 412: other female students 2),367; total 
other students 41,809; percentare of Japanese to thie tatal 0.0189. 

The Cuamaan. L think we will let you put that into the record. 
It is much better for us. 

(Statement marked “ exhibit A, July 26, 1920.”) 


rxhipir A, 


Seattle public schouls—Statistics showing Japanese attendancc—Kecord of 
Seattle School Board. 


Public-school statistics of city of Seattle. 


({Itecord of city school superintendent, 1920.| 
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Japaneso students. Other students. | Por cent 
_ Totalstue! janie 
_ | dents. «of total. 
Male. | Female. | Total. Malo. ; Famalo. | Total. 
High school .......... 58 29 87 3,923 4,756 8, 079 8, 768 ae 
Public school. ....... sy 317 sos | 2tage | 20,307 | Al,suy] 2,015] UL 
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Niatistics of children attending Japanese language schools in tie State of 
Washington, by see and grades. 
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Grade 1./Grade 2. |Gmdo 3./Grado 4. |Grade 5.|Grado 6. |Grade 7.\Graco 8 | Total. 
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Statistics of children attending Japancse language schoole in the State of 
Washington, by sec and grades—Continued. 
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JAPANESE PRUTESTANT CHURCHES IN SEATTLE, WASIHT., JUNE, 1920. 


Churches and missions.—One Baptist church; 1 Methodist church; °1 Presby- 
teriin mission; 1 Mpisecopal mission; 1 Congregational mission; 5 clergymen; 
2 deuconesses; 5 missionaries ; 1,068 Protestant. church meibers, 

Sunday schools.—Seven Sunday schools; 715 Sunday-school attendants; 53 
Sunday-school teachers (Americnn and Japanese) > graded lessons are used for 
textbooks, and both English and Japanese language is used in teaching. 

Social acorks.—These churches and missions, aside froin their regular meet- 
ings of church service, prayers, and Bible elusses, conduct Y. W. C. A. and 
Y. M. C. A. works among the Jupanese and maintain three kindergartens, two 
woman's homes; three domestic-sclence schools; two English preparatory 
schools, and two dormitorics. They also publish tive monthly religious publica- 
tions in Japanese for distribution among the Japunese. 

Church properties.—Japanese Baptist Church Socicty, 661 Washington Street; 
Western Washington State Convention, 172 Brondway; American Baptist 
Women’s Society, 1002 Spruco Street; Japunese Methodist Episcopal Church, 
1236 Washington Street. These are the permunently established places: the 
rest are leased for temporary use. The current church and mission expenses 
are paid out of the dues and contributions; about. 72 per cent ure Japanese 
and 28 per cent are American contributions. There are also about 40 American 
church workers engaged in religious and sucial work among the Jupanese. 


Japanese Buddist churches in Washington. 


were w+ 


eee 


Biraduy- 
City. Churches. |] Priests. | Mambers. | school at- 
tenduits, 
Seattle Pees eseseaseoaee @eeueersnece eeovrvreereesseeeevenseeneee ° i 1 (a) 
Thomas...... date die sib see weeen 6k voecsoss aaauesyeaeuees 1 I ay) 
Tacomo.......c000. eeeveevs @erxegeecon eesvoenve eeenreneseenanseae l 1 eetevesnepevere 
3 3 
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The Buddlst churches conduct Sunday school for children and women’s socin) 
welfare work. The Senttie Buddist Church at 1020 Main Street rinintadas 
English preparatory school and dormitory for men. 

The current expenses are paid by dues and contributions trom aber church 


Menibers. 
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The Ciamman. Now, when you made this census, did you tum be 
into your consul? 

Mr. Marsuan. Yes; when he asked that, we gave him the infor- 
mation, 
Mr. Raker. You have a headnote above each subject that you ; 

wanted to present and discuss in your report? 

Mr. Marsumt. Yes. , 
Mr. Rater. Would you designate the headnote that you particu 
larly wish to call our attention to in the report, and then it may goin, 

and it will ussist us and save time. 
(Papers marked “Iexhibits B to F,” inclusive, July 26, 1924, re- 
ceived in evidence.) | 


iexuwibir B. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 


I. Public schools: 
1. Kducation in the high schools. 
2. Nduention in the grade schools. 
TI. Question of Japanese lunguage schools: 


i Purpose. : ( 
. Jlow it is maintained. 
7 Text books. t 


4. Number of attendance in ench school. 
IU. Church conditions: 
1. Protestant church. 
2. Buddhist church. 
TV. Soclal conditions: 
1. Night school under the city school board, attended by men and 
women (200). . 
2, Women’s domestic science school. 
3. Theaters and pool hills. ; 
V. Charities : 
1. Public contributions for all charities and public undectakings. : 
2. Japanese continement in the public lustitutions tor charity. 
8. Japanese confinement in reforinatory schools, tnsane institutions, and , 
institutions for the fecble minded. 
VI. Criminal record: 
Picture brides. 
Foster children, 
Tegal entry through ports of Canada. 
Stowaways and runaways from the Japanese ships. (Unlawful ertty \ 
Double allegiance of Japanese native-born children. (Question due ' ¢ 
contlict of laws.) | 


ital aod i 


Iexyiipre C, 


Statistics of the principal businesses opernted ino the city of Senttle by 
Japanese. 


The prinicpal lines of business enguged in by Japancse in the city of sete 
and the number of persons employed, 


ea ei cs 


Number of Mon Women 
6 Kind of business. houses. | employed. | employed. 


Hotels pre apartimonts..........6--ceeeeee 
Barbor shops .........-.cecsescceccescseess 
bye pelea and cloaning...........sceeese- 

FOCOTY STOPCS 2... cece eee nce cece meee ewes 
Genoral cierchmidise GLOTOS oo icons cowences 
Nostaucrunts..-...-0- peewee peccccercescens 
MT CC ee Us eeawa keane 
Socond-huand BLOLOS. . 2c. ecw ceeeccess ‘aaeeee 
Lausndriog......... Seti ceeaeewes eben seated 
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The number of Japanese houses and persons employed were auctuiudly counted 
recently, so it is up to dnte and accurate. The total number of different bust- 
hesses, other than Japanese, was taken from the telephone directory, revised 
May, 1920, so the actual number may be considerably greater and the perceut- 
vge Will be reduced aceordingly. 


ee Qe ee 


a nT 


Numbor | Neniber 


of cars 
of houses. iscdl: 


Antomobiles for NirO.. 2... cee ccc c cece c eee n ccc n cece cece cc enc enccseessere a Sues 3 18 
TIAUSICES 4 4 b.o.52063 20ceee eases es Ssecdelndeceseeucn aw es eseeceuteeewaeGaeeees 27 31 


= = tat PA ae we we ee ee er ree pe eee 
eee ee ee Soke om 
‘ 
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Number of apartments, hotels, and rooming houses. 


eee a, ie 


Apart- Motels and 


ments, | Tooting 

a Renew oe 

Establishments with 50 rooms and up sonth of Yeslerway..... 0... cece eee ee ee . 2 24 
Eotablishments with 20 to 50 rooms south of Yeslorway .. 2.2.2.0... eee eee e ees 6 14 
Establishments with 50 rooms and up between Yeslerway and Piko Streots..... 7 17 
Establishinents with 20 to 50 rooms between Yeslerway and Pike Streets........ & 29 
Establishinents with 50 rooms and up north of Pike Street... 2... eee eee cee eee | l 
Establishinents with 20 to 60 regins north of Pike Street ....... eee ee eee. 4 at 
POUR cee dee ode he uk sets et halos aacra wee wee ea ee we meae weeds waaleeehe 48 208 


According to the record of the efity fire marshn?s office in February, 1920, 
the nuinbers are as follows: , 


Apartment houses _-___..------------------~---------------2 ee 544 
Hotels (20: rooms:and UN )ss2eee sense cee seek ee ese Se AGT 
Rooming houses (5 to 20 rooms) -~--------------.---~-------- 207 

Total_____-__-__-_-__.------------------------------------- 2-8 1, 806 

Out of which Japanese operate under lease: 

Apnrtinent Nouses 35 s.. ose Seeks soe eee see see 74 
Hotels _...._____ wee en nn nnn en nn er en re nn nt en enn ee ek 189 
MOONE HOUSCS 22c5c2 ose rot oe eee eae eet 65 

TOU ote ereceseeuclece usweeshes wenn nn e---------- eteneee coo. 888 


But recent investigation shows some decrease; we also cut down the small 
rooming houses, hotels, and apartinents with rooms less than 20 in on 


@ estnh- 
lishment, making the discrepancy of 8+ houscs. 
Barber shons. 

Number of houses south of Yesler Wuy_-----------~--------- women nnn nee 62 
Number of men employed___~---.~ won--------~-- seer ote ewan worn - 79 
Number of women employed--_--.--- aging er Natacha ee 25 

Number of houses between Yesler Way and Pike Street__-.._---_ 2 4 
Number of men employed __.------------- Soaacnsos SRS e ane wae--~ 4 
Number of women employed_-_------- towcen ce scencen- tala tatettee 8 

Number of houses north of Pike Street_-_.-. tata ateetetateienteetea tee eee 4 
Number of men employed___----~----~- saiateneanerataatanetenetntatetatetates -~---- 1 
Number of women employcd__-_.------- ---~-- weaennn-~ ateteetetetetet tate 1 

SS 
Total houses __-.-.-___ sueetpeoseesece wanna eee eialatastateteietatet tet 70 
ROtQ MON 205 aces et aoe ce ects eno eee ee ule kee 84 
Total women —._-_______ ae 
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White barbers. 


Men barbers .--.-----------------------+----------- +--+ ~~ ---- 295 
Wore DATDCiS.22 2.2 2cl eel coe en Se ee eee eee co coe se eeu eehoeSencecs 30 
ED O(a aerate ee eee ee ee eee Sec et etl oe be ees 33U 
Persons employed: 
NiO ie oe Bae eee Se ee eee ue ee esa se ces eee ules 5M) 
NY GING Ue eee one ee ee Si ee a ee ee lo 
TSU i Sete a a ia ee a ee 600 
Dye works and cleaning establishments in Scattle and the number of men and 
awomen employed. _ 
Number of houses South of Yesler Way 6S de cairns Giaaies ak erie aneciat ed wien ee eS eee 18 
Ninnber of mem Gluployed._..cs 2265s 0c eco eee Cokes eee cle coe ccewess 16 
Number of women employed_.__...----.----- e+e ee 2 
Number of houses between Yesler Way and Pike Street._.-.--..---------- 15 
Nailer of Mel: Cniploy Cleon SoS eh oe oe Se ek 20 
Ninnhberot Women CNipl0yed 2.22.5. o5e0 coc eee se ee seees 8 
Number of houses north of Pike Street_.-----_----~----_--_------~----- 18 
AFiniDercOt (CNACIN PION Oz. 62 Sou see oe ek eee se ete eases 25 
Number of women cimployed.__..---------- +--+ += ---- 4 
“POUAlDOUS@3 2. cee coe eet se eho oe oo Se elec sbe ceca sess 48 
WED TG (ise oe a es eee wt Aa ee 61 
POOH. “WOE licens Secret Se at ee ee i et ma 9 


Grocery stores in Scatile and the number of men and women employed. 


Number of houses south of Yesler Way___--_----_--_-__.-------------- 45 
Niimbet or men @MplOVed 2226 a2 on Soe oe eee sence 95 
Number of women employed__-.-_----.- +--+ +--+ 38 
Number of houses between Yehler Way and Pike Street__-.----.----- =e 11 
NinhemOr Wien @MIpPlOyed sconces 45.8 So eee 
Number of women employed__-_- 2 +--+ ee  ------- 1 
Number of houses north of Pike Street-__.-_..-._---..---_------------- 24 
Nuiber of INN CMpPlOVOU soo se 02. ees ecw ceeameececcees 49 
Nutnber of women employed_.--.---.---.--.--..-------------------- es ‘716 
cg 

Motal- NOUSCS..245 ce oo oe ee an on ee caaeeeeeaee - 80 

Mat Wh .ceoeeo a ee eat so es eee eas -- 161 
Total WOMCN <ossccec cc ccececeoeice el ecocecucececeeadnocseaasces= 61 


Number of general merchandise stores in Scattle and number of men and women 


em ployed. 

Number of houses south of Yesler WG oe a ee ce ee eaeee 63 
Nuipber of inen einployed.~-<--.c-52-occooeeek eee eww monn wen eee . 165 
Nusnber of women employed_.__....--. +--+ a+ eee ee $3 
Number of houses between Yesler Way and Pike Street-._--.------------- il 
Number of men OMpPlOY CC sense ee noe tee ccasaesen il 
Number of women employed _._._._______-_---__------ eee n eee 12 
Number of houscs north of Pike Street-__--____----_--.--------------- 1 
Number of men employed___-.-..--..-.---_-.--...---.---------------- 2 
Number of women employed_.____.____-____------------------------- 0 
oe 

otal. NOUSCS 34322 ore Fae ott ee a ca ee ees 75 

Motal MON is ee en ee oats 188 

Motnl: WOMCR 22s 22 esses eee eee eee ee Lc eee 45 


ween? 


wor 
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Number of restaurants in Seattle and the number of men and rwomen employed. 


Number of houses south of Yesler Way _.------_-_-- 2k 80 
Number of men employed... 107 
Number of women employed__-..------ ~~ ek 39 
Number of houses between Yesler Way and Pike Street__..-_---_-.-_ vf 
Number of men employed_---~-. ~~~ +e ek 40 
Number of women employed__--------_----~-.--.---~.._-- sicher a mpesenis taal! 8 
Number of houses north of Pike Street... eek 1 
Number of men employed..-=- 1.23 see coe eascessu ccs 2 5 
Nutuber of women employed. a a i Naar Si oa ah aie ae a eee 0 

TOU NOUSOS ee sosee es aseceh ea toss occa Se oc een  ee 38 

Total men_-___- Seer atee ake res te ete its et la er amine ek eo te 152 

Total. WOW guwessceeoooen cece se ceeebnseseeowee Seton eenceesene 47 


Number of tailor shops in Seattle and the number of men,and women employed. 


Number of houses south of Yesler Way-----_----...--._-~ Sesuwweoccae's 26 
Number of men employed__---------~--~-~-.---~-~-- ape er A a 4° 
Number of women employed_...-----------.-~--_--— ane ee EE 88 
Number of houses between Yesler Way and Pike Street... 2. 2 
Number of men employed_ ~~~ ~--- ek 2 
Number of women employed_—.-_-~--- ne 0 
Number of houses north of Pike Street---.----.------ ek 1 
Number of men employed. __.--------- ek 1 
Number of women employed_____.-_--------- 0 

Total houses _...-.--. ~~. See ess aaah es Sa es a z 1) 

WOtal Melsceeeu kei co cee ce eo eee Ss eee ee Beh tee, 1 ae 45 

Total “WOMEN 222s eeu sees Sate Seer asuetene ee esc a 38 


SECOND-ITAND STORES, JUNE, 1920. 


The number of outstanding city second-hand licenses for 1920 \s 303; the 
Japanese have 45, which is about 15 per cent. 

Most all of the second-hand stores are located on Rallroad Avenue and south 
of Yesler way. 

Japancse laundries, 


8team an 
District. ; laundrios. ieanar ie: 


ee 


South of Yesler Way eeeovevranrnvegpeeeseveene SepeetGevseegethoge eerheseanvrete 

Botween Piko Strect nud Yesler Way......cccceceee pi tucererawen eked 

North of Piko Strect.......c.ccccccccececcccceerescveccecees wees bite nne dosearel wheoauen oe: 
Total 


a cree eign is ees oe ne 


~~ ae 


Number of 


Number of | Numbor 

ee table ping stalls, pers if - 

a fruit. Groceries. Ol ployed. 
a es: (ee 
Corner Market......... isieeoRake va seetees errrerr tr rer rer 2 res a , 
Economy Market 2c0¢00cs-cc-cabenvetsqeneuneecareesseeneces: or eens : 
Fryo Market........ ee ee eR er ree ee ree 2 eet i 
Jackson Market... oo... i cccsssscccccceccscsccscceces saigie aise shies 3 5 : 
CIUCRLMISEKCL: £ic nce clavctda ania aG cia eminw ou ete eiegaeneceeoeeh 1 nee nee ‘ 
ino Street Murkot.......... ee re re be he eee et eas re pera ia is 
Routine MNEM ORY cic. ne cchu oe sind nenrants toe basGeesutere ss v : 
eet TNH Market... eo cc cccencecocce ipeeeae ese a chichhceso en BS mok cae bees i ‘| 
Market... eeesene eree ae eeventseoses erecuses atevecseee Pes 4 aoa ee IRA: 
Son eee ee 
Total... Setevce Peer etpeoosetarcorseve Seasuevesce 66.00. 6:6.0:0 0.668%. ry ‘ny 
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Remarks.—The foregoing markets are all private enterprises, and the busl- 
ness is conducted by the tenants ike any other business of slinilar nature 
who pay rent for the spaces they occupy to the owners of the markets. They 
are shuply assemblagve of various lines of business, like groceries, vegetable 
and fruits, meat markets, fish markets, ete, of private ownerstip and mumge 
ment. 

the city public market.—Jupanese farmers use 60 to SO trbles every day. 

This market is owned by the city and conducted and mannged under its 
direct Supervision according to Its various regulations and sanitsury laws for the 
purpose of providing the farmers with a place to sell their own farm products 
in the eclty. The city charges the furmers who use the place only a nominal 
sum for the use of the place. 

At present it fs conducted on the western side of the Pike Place. There are 
140 tables which are niloted every morning among the farmers. Usually oue 
half of them are occupied by the white farmers, who consist mestly of Italians, 
nnd the rest of them are used by the Japanese farmers. 


Exuuinrir D, 


Japancse farms in the State of Washington. 


. Acreage, |} Acrcea 
Place. potatoes truc 
and hay. | gurdens. 


Acreage, Total 
berrics. ACrCuge. 


Se 


King County: 
Atihiit thc 220i sisaecwae eae en cwieyendweailae pueadckes tee vitae ee 65 193 258 
[UOVIIOs 6 aa .ccatesetasecduesewup ees sce eels 30 97 329 40 
Winslow and vicinity...............e., Seeks mene 3:30 320 370 1, 02) 
Kent, O’Brien, and Orillia..............- wiveececen 464 275 238 ys 
Sotli VAR ac coe es ce asoevees i dicwesees weweetececes 257 459 65 i) 
Vashon Esland. ......ec0e5 Scasatanate wctatecleaieins Daily Da) 10 300 439 
Prous and Christopher..........ceececeeeeee eae 125 335 300 i 
Gircen Lake... ccc. cece ec eeeee ai emiaeeoe sei ctectuwen age eaucane: 184 20 701 
Yokimnand Kittitas Countlos......00....... 2.2. *"6, 733 1, 743 |. .ceeceecees 8, 431 
Lincoln, Adams, Whitman, Ferry, Stevens, Pend 
Oreille Counties SruGare tabi neces ee p ele oars wioee hehe isis Sete alerts 103 Ss a re 18 
Spukune COUNLY .. 2... ssee eee seeececeoeeeeeeeneneeees 150 260) 20 49) 
Vieree County, Fife and vicinity. ............. 0.0. eee 3u5 336 75 716 
Thurston Couuty and Pierce County, excluding Fife 
ANG VICMUEY ss wate hasbeds abet oenowndwwaswcusices seks 386 139 24 sad 
Benton, Franklin, and Walla Walla Counties. ......... 177 4 98 J24 
Skagit dnd Whatcom Counties. ..........eccceeeee saute 400 :) eee oe 41 
ai et ee ees 
GANG VOD oie oo wie se Bie oot cativk eetsewctaes Q, 519 4,470 2, 032 16, 0) 
be eee ee al 
Dairy statistics, July, 1920. 
Whito men Japancse. 
Stnto of Washington..... eereeeerens eoeese @avreavvsse Seereeenrenene pecevsascese eecee » sey 87 
County Of RUB. . cee cece rnc nce rnc cece ceccveevenccnerecessesccccnccecceseseeres 310 7 
Acivaze: e 
SLULO. .. ce wewwcccccs eeerortsceor COOH PCOS EM HES HSE ETO HHECHOSOSEDSesee eercuresne £50, 000 6, 595 
COUNLY. pce cc ccvcccccvevevecvereuces eoseete See eeeFeweneeeFSeGnosesesteraeseannevee 34, 500 6, 433 
Milk cows: 
Blate “ees eeve evoaestorvetesacas OOo rer Heese sereresereHveagypEeSHebygreDnenepeecrere® 145, 000 4, gl 
County eeorpenerreeoreonnvreeaeee Covretvuevaeteovevverae See Pnoeeusrtreeeotervoecnenn eereceasnor : 13, 400 4, 320 
Production of milk in 1919: 
State emo ee eeoae eet aen ee teoewvse wo cw ew er ccerecesvesscovercuccvesvescccs ce PALlONS.. 126, 495, 000 4, 245, SH 
Comuly ...ecceee eesceaee EOE CE Ee EC ee ee En 6 (1 | OO... 12, 555, 800 4, 047, eH 
a A eer ne ana 
Year, penton Cows, Acveage. |: Rent. 
we rita Spann St PE eee ee EOD 
LOG ies wio hain 6a CSCO NWO ii ks Veh Soe CNC UE Eos B 3, 124 $16, % 
101 eeeee tr euene @eeevureerneve e@eeeyonvansee eervvevge eveneanaas s 33 3, 481 57, 44 
1018..... Jal eemetsteics Se eeetae Sasa eaeaie dias waned 58 5, 062 Qu, U4 
ld... eeeve ee@aueeege oe e @eeeeetente eee 75 6, 360 137, 200 
1920.....4. ernie toe eieeaatees oehen aie veaiees ee 76 6, 483 129, Gu0 
ee ne LL Sa NGS qq 
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Japanese hog ranchers, Seattle and vicinily. 
‘ +] 


Year Number | Number Invest- 
of ranchors.| of hoy's. | went. 


- ee - oe 


. |) Dacca ona eaee eee eae rere onGtuen eae Sonesecteeaese 2 %, AW $87, 000 
LOL  g cccescces peatescienseos weawaee whe wesee cuewboweuswes scene terres 15 4, 100 46, O04) 
WS 2 wcevexewadeseas ees pawdiewte ceenia ae diddsiovceeccatind go ecnawrwasles ne 16 4, 200 44, O00 
TON ovevasscen ocaeaw wing bie Ware’ daar ie tls a lates myNG Unie: wie tere arse Baral iter 14 3, 0K) 40, 00h) 
> ere era ers ‘pnetie eeeeee ae bees sous oie uses ees didlokitiweeae's 12 3, 400 $Y, UN) 

LS. ......- ose cee een ceeeseresences paneer asece cen aneseensseneceesees 1 | 3,300 40,000 

Dc ites td Soler lala Al aibharaie wala qriam mice heals ahaa we cele A ahi Ge aelt ae ' 10 2,400 | Oe) Oe 

(a ini nintt Lie bislaci tal anee Sete ie eRe ema sen rosie wine edciee aces lv ZN | 6 AD 
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ewe nee ee eee me owe were 8 ee et Tr TR Nt tee > = ex & Ant | 
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Japancsc population in States of Montana, Washington, and ashe 


vy wv; 
Japanese consulate at Seatile, Wash, 


eee ew ee 
nn ne eee eee 


Male, Female. 


a 
q 


Year. 


wPeceesecn Cee ee eeereeet ere SesetereseacecsrEereserenestaresreseseosoo 16, 198 1 410 q 
a eee rccccccne eecnece Perc acecrsnserenevesoes eecacove @eocace @eencecce 17, 292 1’ 020 , 
lgiys Come tors ser araseracera teres eresecenceoneeseerece Corot eracucecsus 12, 853 1, 360 et 


16, Ti+ 

19173 pee ele eoeeorcaazesce Retecsrccacsce re ee ee one 3,710 17,7! 
10182 eer GaereSGeoveete®eeraseeeeeeesesvertea wevsneceoseene @aetneneeovneese@ eceoan e 3, 436 4, 2&8 id 
19192 evressevreseeane @eeaeeaean eeceneoeeenen eeeneeeceeceereseehneeeeecvnese Saeeete 14,680 4,852 
eo eeeeseoaovecverce ePeeteece PCRS CTH ESE eeCerEEesErEehaseeZevenaesneoeene a 5,320 
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1Including the Stato of Orcgon. *Hxcluding the Stato o 


tf Oregon, t 
{ 
: { 
United States Bulletin 127, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1914 
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WV ASING(ON g ooise5 ocivasavelcw ces ekexcusetdeuaolseeee occ beleseunicen 
Montana........cccccccccccccccccccuceccce 


eSGeoeeeseogsveee*geevvregeer 


Total 


TP PCESSOSSS ES SSSHSSSHESHSSSOSSSSOOHOEHSSEFHO SES SOOT EFEEHE ROSE 


Washington, Montana, and Alaska, 1907: 
fen___. 


ep cee Reape enema ae ee es | ATT 


a oe a> OD Oe em owe SOOO Se De OD NE OES OS AD OS On Oe Ge OS ae we ee es Owe oe we a, on, a 


eee 


Total 20 oe o@ on os 2 a oe 0 On «em Oe OS 6D OF On a Dos TO 2 On ae ap ow Ga wD = ee ee pe eect ewer ae Cae SS OP age we OS ee OR oe, 12, Ge 
Washington, Montana, and Alaska, 1920: 


LS) 0 ase ee Ra eo ee Om, ae Oe ae te ow 6 —9gf SESE CB @ VODs BF we ow 


Soe wa--- ee. 15, 28 
Women._______--_--_. 


ereeen aaa ac Raa a a a 6, Bs 


OU seo Pe oe eee eee OPO OO Om ae tee OP OY om ow Or ee ms wp 20, GO 


Number of Japanese acives, so called under procy narriage, Urut came to ther 
donucied husbands te the States of Montana, Washtnylou, Alaska, ard lie 
novlhern part of idaho, 1915-1920, tnrelusirve. 


Pic eels on es ate ee eat ee oe ee ee enc ese tee ene? 1x) 
WOWUieeteneetecerse oui poe Sade e eee mene eeu sce pee aa eaeaee 1H 
M910 ot ete ete ee ela eee sl emer i eeesuee as 
DONS ais eed ee ite eee eerie ee ete anes =I 
Meese does ira See aap eee es ose ue earn Geesies oui 
L9Zo ~_~T,enr- weer ener er ere weer wr er wm wweweewen eae BZ Be ew wm @ee wee Zw Be eweww we were er er eo eww seen eee fn 

1lts 


Nuuaber of Japanese adapted children that cume to thcir parents dumicled 
the Slaten of Washington, Sloatana, Alaska, and the northern part of 
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Remarks.—A Jupanese domictled tn the Untted Stutes must first establish 
hin domiciled residence before he can bring In his wife; he lag vo secure a cer 
titeate from the Japunese consulate stationed at Seattle to this effect. The 
putne principle is applicd where a Japunese brings in his adupted children; in 
ench case he must show that they legally enter bis house und ure recorded as 
wife or ndopted children. 

The number of Japanese that entered through the port of Seuttle may prove 
to Le jurger than that which cume to the States of Muntana, Washington, 
Aluska, ahd the vorthern puct of Idaho, as shown tn the record, and the dls 
crepancy must be the number that have gone elsewhere. 
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Birth table in State of eeyion, 
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Birth table in King County, cecluding city of Scaltle. 
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Birth table in Pierce County, ercluding city of Taconia, State of Washington, 
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Birth table in Whatcom County, State of Washington, ercluding ety of 
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Birth table in city of Spokane, Spokane County, State of Washington. 
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Birth table in Spokane County, State of Washington, cacluding city of Spokane. 
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e Birth table in county of Kitsap, State of Washington. 
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Birth and death table of Japancse in the States of Washington, ete.—Continued, 
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Dis- 
Dato Births.; Deaths.) erop- 
ancy 
1919. 
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The biennilal report of the State board of health ts only completed up to and 
including the year of 1917, and there are no statistics compiled since then, 
and the stutistics secured from the Jupanese consulate, at Seuttle, is completed 
up to and Including May, 1920. A coinpurison of these statistics could hardly 
be made, becuuse of the fact that the territory covered by these two offices 
are widely different, although the Japanese births in the Territory of Alaska, 
State of Montana, and the northern part of Idaho are small, and furthermore 
the State board of health did not make a segregation of the Japanese births 
from that of the Chinese. | 

‘Ihe following comparative statistics indicate, however, the Jupancse births 
in the State of Washington, as given in the State board of health, -s larger 
than the number given in the statistics secured from the Japanese consulate 
at Seattle, which covers larger territories. This would undoubtedly show 
that the Japanese neglected to register thelr births in the Japanese consulate. 
It was a most serloug concern to the parents as to the status of their chil- 
dren boru in this country in the past years. 


Comporative data of Japanese births. 
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Ditcrence in favor of State board of health, 576. 


An act enacted In 1907 by the Legislature of the State of Washington provides 
a system of registration of births and deaths and a method of reporting births 
and deaths and fixing a penalty for the violation thereof. This is a mandatory 
act, nud all births occurring in the State must be immediately registered in the 
district in which they occur. Under the statute it Is the duty of the attending 
physician or midwife to fle a certificate of birth with the local registrator of 
the district in which the birth occurred witbin 10 days, and therefore the sta- 
tistics of the State board of health are all the more correct than those of the 
Japunese consulate. 

‘he Japanese Inw requires all her subjects to register births and deaths in 
the local registry of tbe district in which the parents of the child muintain 
thelr Jupauuese legal residence, and the procedure of registration of those 
residing In the forelgn countries requires thut the parents of the child filing & 
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certificate of birth or death with the local Japuncse consulate of the district tn 
Which they reside and that a certiticate shall be forwarded to the local registry 
of the district In which the parents muintain thelr Japanese legal residence. 

From the fact that Japanese do not register all their births jn the consulate 
ald the tendeucy that they refuse to register their births in the consulate tn 
grder to avoid double nationality, the presumption of the correctness of the 
State board of health record is strong, but it is highly questionable as to 
whether all of these native-born Japanese children are living in this country or 
hot, a8 there are no statistics available as to the number of deaths und the 
huimber thnt have gone to Japan. 

The double nationality or double allegiance is the logical result of the con- 
current operation of the two different laws. In the absence of a general agree- 
ment for the exclusive application, according to circuinstnnees, of the one or 
the other of such laws, the condition that uctually exists is unuvoldable, ‘Me 
only solution is therefore by declaration of expatriation, which is recognized 
by the luws of Japan. Every independent nation has as one of the incidents 
of its suvercignity the right of legishuion and jurisdiction over all persons 
within its territory, and therefore the double nationality or double allegiance 
of Japanese children born in the United States is due to no fault of the par- 
ents, but they could voluntarily forsake allegiunce of one country and acquire 
another by declaration of expuatriation, as annunelated by both the United 
States and Japan. | , \ 


ARSTRACT OF EXPATRIATION LAW OF JAPAN. 


Art, 18. When a Japanese, by becoming the wife of a foreigner, hns acquired 
the husband's nationality, then such Japunese loses (her) Japunese nattonality. 

Arr. 20. A person who voluutarily acquires a foreign nationality loses the 
Japuuese nationality. In case a Japanese subject who has acquired foreipn 
nationality by reason of his or her birth in a foreign country has domicile tn 
that country, he or she may be expatrinted with the perinission of the minister 
of state for home affairs. The application for the permission referred to in 
the preceding paragraph shatl be made by the legal representative in case the 
person to be expatriated is younger than 15 yeurs of age. If the person in 
question is a minor above 15 years of age, or a person adjudged incompetent, 
the appileation can only be made with the consent of his or her legal repre- 
sentative or guardiun. A stepfather, a stepmother, n legal mother, or a 
gurrdian may not make the application or give the consent prescribed in the 
preceding paragraph without the consent of the family councll. A person who 
has been expatrinted loses Jnpunese nationality. 

Art. 24, Notwithstanding the provisions of, the preceding six articles, a male 
of full 17 years or upward does not lose Japanese nationality unless he has 
coinpleted active service In the army or navy, or he is under no obligation to 
enter into it. A person who actually oceupies un official post—celivil or mill- 
tary—iloes not lose Jnpanese nationallty notwithstanding the provisions of the 
foregoing seven articles, 

Art. 26. A person who has lost Jupanese nationality in accordance with 
article 20 may recover Japanese natlonulity, provided that he or she possessey 
Q domicile in Japan, but this does not apply when the persons mentioned fir 
article 16 have lost Japanese nationality. In ense the person who has Jost 
Japanese natlonality im accordance with the provision of article 20-his. is 
younger than 15 years of age, the application for the permission prescribed in 
the preceding paragraph shull be made by the father who is (he nember of the 
family to which such person belonged at the time of his expatriation. Should 
the father be unable to do so, the applicntion shall be made by the mother; if 
the mother is unable to do so, then by the grandfather; and if the grandfather 
lg unable to do so, then by the grandmother, , . 7 
_ Mr. Marsua. I have compiled here statistics on the so-called pic- 
ture bride, and certificates issued the last six years in detail, and the 
men residing in this part of the country, and the number of certifi- 
cates issued from this country for bringing in the foster children; 
that is, adopted sons and 7 Saat 
~The Cuamman (interposing). Have you stated the number of 
these adopted sons? i. ais | 
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Mr. Mavsuma. No, sir; the number of certificates issued te the men 
living in this part of the country; that is, the States of Montana, 
Washineton, and the northern part of Idaho and Alaska. 

The Cuamman. ‘They got pretly thick this year? 

Mr. Marsumr. No, sir. You will be surprised; it is very small. 
Whenever these picture brides or these foster children come in 
through the port of Seattle intending to go to some other State, not 
in the State of Washington, but the State of Montana, or tac north- 
ern part of Idaho and the Territory of Alaska—— 

Mr. Sirgen (interposingry). Would not there be a record in the 
Commissioner Of Imimigration’s ollice here showing the destination 
to which the immigrant is entitled to go? : 

Mr. Marsumr Yes; it shows where he goes, where his parents live. 

Mr. Sian, And is it your contention that a large number of these 
ey arrivals were intended for outside of the State of Wash- 
ingrton | 

Mr. Marsumt, That is my contention. The number of cortificates 
issued in this country to the number of these women or children who 
came to these men or their families residing in this part of the coun- 
try, if any other number came in through the port of Scuttle, those 
went outside of this part of the country. Also, in the last part of 
the statement I shall come to the number of native-born Japanese 
children. I have put in a few statistics there and put in a transla- 
tion of the present acts of expatriation in Japan. I have put the 
translation in here, and I have signed all of these statements. 

Mr. Raker. Now, those general subheads that you have named, 
they have been discussed in your general statement that you have 
given to the committee # 

Mr. Mavsumr. No,sir. TI intended to go over these things, but I can 

repare the statement before long. If I have time I can do that. 

The Cirainman. Now, the place, if you want to say it, is here. We 
want you to havea full statement. | 

Mr. Matsoumy. It 1s not completed. I intended to prepare such 
statement, the statement I made here, but I did not have the time. 

Mr. Vaitx. Let Mr. Matsumi com plete his work. 

Mr. Marsomrz. I would be pleased to complete the statement and 
send it in, and if necessary will swear to it before any notary public 
and send it in. bench. tite, Bh 

The Cram an. I think that will be a good plan. Have you a copy 
of the Japanese American born, grown up? 

Mr. Marsus1. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. What about the Buddhist Church? You have two of 
those here? » 

Mr. Marsumr. Yes; two in Seattle.. 

Mr, Raxer. What is the attendance of the two churches; rbout! 

Mr. Marsvatr. That is in this statement which I have handed in. 
T think it is about 500, off hand. | 

Mr. Raxer. How many priests have you in the two churches? 

Mr. Marsum1. There are two priests, sir. : ; 

Mr. Raxer. Do they act as teachers in assisting in teaching the 
Japanese language to the Japanese children. 

Mr. Matsumt. They have nothing to do with the language school 
in Seattle or elsewhore.. They have their own Sunday.school in this 
Buddhist church in Seattle. 
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The Citarmman. What is the name of your counsel here? 
Mr. Marsumt. M. Hirota. He isa new man who came in about two 


: + orthree months ago. 


The Cramsan. Did the consul ahead of him kidnap 2 Japunese 


a oe take him back to Japan? 


r. Marsom. Oh, that was some years ago; away back. 
Mr. Raxer. Is there a special textbook used in the Buddhist 


_ Church by the priest in his teaching and instructing the members 


of the church and the young people that belong? 

Mr. Marsus. I do not know pu what sort of a Japanese book 
they use in their Sunday schools in the Buddhist Church, but I 
know the textbook used in the language school, which is maintained 
by the Japanese in this city. 

Mr, Raxer. Is that textbook school or language schoo) entirely 
maintained by the Japanese people? 

Mr. Marsum1. Well, the Japanese people who send their children 
and the men who have philanthropic ideas send their money. They 
have been using Japanese textbooks, but they do not suit them, and 
some 01 them are absolutely foreign. The children could not absorb 
the methods of teaching of language. For instance, there is some- 
thing they never saw. ‘They have found that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to revise the textbook and make it particularly suitable for this 
ae of the country for the purpose of teaching language along simi- 
ar lines as American textbooks. They have prepared that already. 

Mr. Raxer, Are these tenchers Japanese teachers in these Japanese 
language schools? 

Mr. Marsunnt. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. Are they educated in Japan before they come over 
here as school-teachers 

Mr, Marsum1. Why, yes; they are educated. Some of them re- 
ceived their education here in this mapa ! 

Mr. Raxer. Have you an extra set of the old edition of your text- 
books and an extra set of the new edition ? 

Mr. Marsusr. I do not have them. | 

Mr, Raxer. Do you think you can get a set some time to-morrow 
of the old edition and tho new edition and give them to the chairman? 

Mr. Matsomr. I think I can do that. I asked him to translate 
this, what he says in this book here [indicating]. 

Mr. Raxer. What we want is to get a full set of the books—bookg 
used in the language schools of the old edition—and then pet a full 
set——. 
ae Marsumi (interposing). They have merely made a draft of 

em, 

Mr. Raxer. They have not got it published yet? 

Mr. Marsumt. No, sir. 

Mr. Raxer. But you can give us a copy of the old one? 

Mr. Marsuai. Yes. 

Mr, Raxer. Now, will you be able to get a copy of the textbook 
used in the Buddhist Church ? 

Mr. Marsuar1. There is no textbook, to my knowledge, that they 
han in punday schuol. They do not maintain a school in the Buddhist 

urch, be. , 

The Cuamman. That is, their religious beliefs.and whatever books 

they haye—— : | 
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Mr. Ranker (interposing). It might not be, might not hurt. 
Mr. Mavsume. In California the Buddhist Church majntains its 
own lanwuage school, but in this part of the country they do not. 
Mr. Rate. But you do have some of the books that you use in 
your Buddhist Church, 
Mr. Marsumer. If they use such, I will get them. 
Mr. Rakur. All righe. | 
Mr. Vaite. Is it the intention of any considerable number of the 
Japanese people who have been engaged in business here to return 
permiunently to Japan to live t 7 
Mr. Marsuan. 7 also tried to get that survey. That is very hard 
to tell whether a man tells me the truth or not, because it is a mere 
matter of mtention. 
Mr. Vaire. Well, judging from their conduct in the past. 
: Mr. Marsums. ‘There was a tendency of a large number going back, 
but now they seem to like this country better—the economi« condi- 
tions, trade, and other conditions—and they seem to be inclined to 
stay in this country in large numbers. | 
Mr. Vaitr. That would seem to be your judgment. 
Mr. Marsumi. The present intentions, sir; for me I will stay 
loner. I was in Japan. 
The CuammMan. You came here in 1899? | 
Mr. Marrsumti. Yes. , 
The Ciramman. Did you come here direct to Seattle! 
Mr. Marsumr. Yes. | 
The Cruamman. That was when the ships were bringing the 
laborers? ; 
Mr. Marsumi. I think that at that time they were; yes. 
The Cuarrman. Did you come as a laborer? 
! Mr. Marsua. No, sir; I came as a student. I went to school here. 
The CHaman., Have many students been coming lately? 
Mr. Marsumi. Very few, sir; they are very strict about that. 
They do not issue passports unless a man’s character and financial 
support assure the Government that he will not become a member of 
the Inboring class. The Government is very strict about that. 
The Crrarrnman. How many American boys have you grown up 
around Seattle # 
Mr. Marsumt, Quite a large number in here. 
The Cuatnman. You have two here to-night? 


Mr. Matsumt. Yes. 
The CHamMan. Please bring them up here and let us talk to them. 


. STATEMENT OF MISS M. SAKAMOTO. 


(Miss Sakamoto was duly sworn.) 

The Crrarrman, What is your address? 

Miss Saxamoro, No. 1609 Yesler Way. 

The Cratmrman. You are a citizen of the United States? 

Miss Saxamoro. Yes, sir. 

The Cnainman. Where were you born? 

Miss Saxanroro, Port Blakeley, Wash. 

The Cacarnman, And you have gone to the schools here? 

Miss SaKkaMOTo. Fen ee 

ho Cirarrnman. And graduated? | 
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_ Miss Saxasroro, Yes; I graduated from the University of Wash- 
Ington, 

The Cramman. Are you in business in the town here? 

Miss Saxamoro, No, sir; I am working for the Y. M. C. A. il) 
Oakland, Calif. Iam here on my vacation. 

The Cuairman. Do you like that work? 

Miss Saxamoro, Yes; I am working in the international institute 
which is the Americanization work of the Y. 

The Cuatratan, Do you work among all races of people ? 

Miss Saxamoro. No, sir. Only among Japanese, but of course we 
have cooperation, friendliness with the other work, too, 

The Cuarrman. How largo an attendance have you? 

Miss Saxamoro, We just began our work last year. I am teaching 
English to about 25 women, but I called on several more, about 200, 1 
think. The Y has a worker on Angel Island and she sends the names 
of girls and the new women coming from J apan to worlkers like me, 
and I go and call upon them and try to introduce them to the Ameri- 
can customs and the American ways of living. 

The Cirarrman. Tell them what to do? 

Miss Saxamoro. Yes; I try to get them into our cooking and sew- 
ing classes, and we have social meetings about once a month, in which 
we have the American women and Japanese women commune together 
and have friendly meetings there, and we try to teach them Ameti- 
canization that way. 3 : 

The Cramrman, Are your parents still living? 

_ Miss Saxamoro. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Are they in the United States? 

Miss Saxamoro. Yes. 

The Cramman. They feel inclined to stay here? 

Miss Saxamoro, Yes; they intend to stay here always. 

The Cuamman, Have you any brothers and sisters} 

. Miss Saxamoro. I have one younger brother and one older sister. 
Mr. Box. Have you visited in Japan? a 

Miss Saxamoro. No, sir; I have never been there. 

Mr. Box. How long since you graduated from the University of 
Washington } 

Miss Saxamoro, In June last year. | 

Mr. Box. When did you go into this Americanization work? 

Miss Saxamoro. Last September. 

Mr, Box. Have never visited Japan? | 

Miss Saxamoro. No, sir. _ 

Mr. Box. Do you expect to go back there some day? 

Miss Saxamoro, I may go there for a visit, but I do not believe I 
would stay there. 

Mr. Raker. Do the immigration officials, or does this Y. W. C. A. 
Secretary at Angel Island, as well as the secretary you have here In 
Seattle and other ports, send the Y. W. C. A. associations practi- 
cally all the names of all of thesc young women who como to the 
United States? | 

Miss Saxantoro. All of the third class, I would not say all of 
them, but as many as we can get. We can not catch all of the 
women that come, but they try to catch as many as they can. 

Mr. Raxer. How long have you been familiar with these young 
Women who come over here as picture brides while you havo beer, 
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gome to school and since, so as to sce where they went after they 
landed, where their homes were ? 

Miss Saxamoro. Well, before T began this work I was not. very— 
well, 1 was busy with my school work, but I tried to help them in all 
sorts of ways When they came to me for help. 

Mr. Ranker. Tliuve you been out to their homes? 

Miss Saxamoro, Since I began my work I have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Raxer. Lave you been out in the rural farming districts? 

Miss Sakamoto, No, sit; I was working in the city. 

Mr. Raker. Your visits to the homes of these young women are 
gimply to those who are living in the cities? 

Miss Sakamoro. Yes; in Oukland. 

Mr. Rarer. But those who are in the country have gone to the 
country, to the farms; you have not visited at their homes? 

Miss Saxamoro, No, sir. 

Mr, Raker. Do most of these young women after they come 
here mect their husbands, after they go to their homes, do they as- 
sist in the general work that their bibands are engaged int 

Miss Saxamoro. Yes; they feel that they ought to help their hus- 
bands, and as a general rule they do when they can. If they are 
engaged in something like a clenning establishment or tailoring, they 
usually help. 

Mr. Ranker. And also in the stores and places like that? 

Miss Saamoro, Yes, 

Mr. Box. Do you belong to some Christian church? 

Miss Saxamoro. Yes; 1 belong to the Baptist Church. 

The Ciainman. We are very much obliged to you and we are very 
much interested in you. 


STATEMENT OF MISS DOROTHEA OKAJIMA. 


Miss Okajima was duly sworn.) 
‘he Cuatrman, Where were you born? 

Miss Oxagrma. Omaha, Nebr, 

The Cirsirman. How old are you? 

Miss Oxasora. Fourtecn. 

The Cuamman, And where are your father and mother? 

Miss O1cagtasa. In Seattle with me. 

The Crrainman. They moved out here? 

Miss Oxagisra. Yes. 

The Cuainman. Have you any brothers and sisters? 

Miss Qxasiata, I have two sisters—one older than I am and one 
younger and a younger brother. 
The Cuamman. Do you go to school? 

Miss Oxagtsta. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Public school f 

Miss Oxasrata. Yes, sir. 

The Cuainman. What grade are you? | 
- Miss Oxasima. I am attending the Broadway High School now. 
T am in the second year. 

The Cramman. Do you get along pretty well? 

Miss Oxagima. Yes; I think go. 

Mr. Vaire. Were your parents both born in Japan? 

Miss Oxagima. Yes. 
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Mr, Vairz. Was your brother born in Omaha, too? 

Miss Oxagiata. No, sir; he was born in Seattle. 

Mr, Vaite. How old is he? 

Miss Oxagiata. He is 19. 

Mr, Vaitx. In other words, about a yeur or so after you were born 
the family moved to Seattle? : 

Miss Oxagima. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vaite. Is your father in business hero? 

Miss Oxagiata. Yes; he has his own business. I do not know ex- 
actly what he is doing, but from the heading of his business paper, 
“Okajima Cooperative Bureay ”—I don’t know exactly what he is 
doing. He takes up different Japanese cases. 

Mr, Vaitx. Some kind of a cooperative society? - 

Miss Oxagima. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raxer. You are attending high school ? 

Miss Oxagina. Yes. 

Mr, Raxer. And you have been there two years? 

Miss Oxagima. Yes. 

Mr, Raker. Do you attend the J apanese-language school ? 

Miss Oxagima. No, sir; I never have. 

Mr. Rarer. You never have? 

Miss Oxasima. No, sir. | 7 

The Cuamrman, All right; we are very much obliged to you. 


STATEMENT OF MR. H. KOBAYASHI. 


‘ 
4 
é 


et Kobayashi was duly sworn.) 
The Cuamman. Your residence is what? 
Mr. Kopayasur. No. 506 Maynard Avenue, Seattle, 
Mr. Siraei. How old are you? 
Mr. Kosayasnt. Twenty-three. 
Mr. Sizcet. Where were you born? | 
fr. Konayasut. Born in Japan. I came here in 1902. IY wag 
about 5 years old then, and since then I have been raised here. 
Mr. Sircer, Do you go to school here? 
_ Mr. Konayasm. Yes; I am a senior at the University of Wash- 
Ington. 
Mr. Siren, You are a citizen of Japan? 
Mr. Konayasiu. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Stxcri, Not adopted by Americans or otherwise? 
Mr. Konayasmr. No, sir. 7 
‘ Mr. Srarn, Have spent all of your life here excepting the first 
ve years # a. i 4 7 
Mr. Konayasur. Yes, sir. nS 
Mr, Srecen, Are you petting along pretty well] 
fr. hopayasui. Yes; I like this country. .: - 7 
r, Vaitx. Do you want to be a citizen of the United States? 
Ir, Konayasir. Well, if I had a chance, but the Jaw won't let me. 
Mr, Vaur. Do you think you can make a good citizen of the 
United States? 
Ir, Konayasur. Yes; I am intending to live here. I visited Japan 
twice on the baseball team in 1914 and 1917, =). 


Mr. Rarer. Did you beat them? Rg 
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Mr. Kouayasint. Well, the last tine I went there we won 16 games 
and lost 9 and 1 tie, and I saw the conditions back there and I know 
the conditions over here pretty well, and I made up my mind that 
1 will stay here. 

Mr. Raker, Which conditions did you like the best, those over 
thece or those here? 

Mr. Konayasur. Well, here, because I was raised here pretty nearly 
all of my life, and I am adapted to these conditions here, aa would 
like to stay here. 

The Cuainmaan, When you went back there how long did you stay, 
the first tine? 

Mr. NKorayastau. About four or five months; four months. 

The Craiurman, You were not cligible to military duty over there? 

Mr. Kouayasut, Not the first time, but the second time I was. 

The Cuainman. Tow long did you stay the second time? 

Mr. JConayasni. About three or four months. 

The Cuamman, Did the Japanese Government call upon you for 
military service $ 

Mr. Kusarasut. No, sir; I did not go there at the time they called 
those. 

Vhe Cramsman. You didn’t have to report to anybody over there 
to sect excused ¢ 

Mr. Konayasm. No, sir. I do not think I did. We were a base- 
ball team and our manager took care of that. 

The Cuairman, Have you ever been called for military service! 

Mr. Konayasri, No, sir. 

The CuamMan, Have made no report? 

Mr. Konayasur. Every year I have to report to Japan that I am 
here. 

Mr. Sixceru. How do you report, to the consul here? 

Mr. Kosayasit. No, sir; we report to Japan. Everybody has to do 
that. Every Japanese male has to do that. 

Mr. Srecev. How do you report, do you write, or receive a circular! 

Mr. Konayasnt. Yes; we get a certificate from the consul saying | 
that I am here and we send that to Japan. 

The Cuairman. Does every Japanese do that? 

Mr. Kosayasut. Yes; all over 21 years old do that. 

The Crrainman. Did you receive any order over here to report back 
to Japan for military duty? 

Mr. Konarasitt. No, sir. | 

‘Tho Crrarrman. Do you know whether any Japanese have received 
guch an order? 7 

Mr. Konayasut. No, sir; I do not know of any; I do not think so. 

~The Curarrman, Have you discussed the matter with others? 

Mr. Konayasnt. Yes; but they never have that. 

Mr. Box. What is your work? 

Mr. Konayasut. I am a student at the University of Washington. 

The Cuamman. Well, we are very glad to have met you, and wé 
are much obliged to you for your testimony. | | 


STATEMENT OF MISS THELMA §, OKAJIMA. 


Miss Okajima was duly sworn.) 
Tho Cuamman. What is your age 


Miss Oxasima. Enghtcen. | 


bay 
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Mr, Raxer. Your father and mother live here? 

Miss Oxagtura. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raker. You are a graduate of the high school? 

Miss Oxagisra. Yes, sir; Broadway. 

Mr. Raxer. You have not area 4 the university yet? 

Miss Oxagtma. I went one quarter to the university and I had to 
quit on account of sickness, but I intend to go back next spring. 

Mr, Raxer. This little girl [indicating] is your sister ¢ 

Miss Oxayrma. Yes, sir. | 

Mr, Rarer. Is your mother in the courtroom now? 

Miss Oxagista. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raxer. Was she sitting back there with you? 

Miss Oxagtma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raxer, Is your father here to-night? 

Miss Oxagiata. No, sir. 

Mr. Raxer. What official position has your mother been occupying 
for the last few years? 

Miss Oxagiata. She has been tuking care of us girls. 

Mr. Raker, I thought she was an interpreter. 

Miss Oxagra, My father interpreted for the United States Immi- 


gration Service. 


Mr. Raker. For how long? 
Miss Oxagtaa, I don’t know. He cooked several times. 
Ir. Raker. You have been down and seen the folks come in on the 
various steamers, have you? 
Miss Oxasima. Yes, sir; I have been down there several times. 
Mr. Box. Have you ever visited in Japan? 
Miss Oxagsima. No, sir; I never have. I was born in J apan, but I 


‘came away when 11 months old. 


Mr. Box. Do you want to go back there? 

Miss Oxagima. Yes, to visit; but not to live there. 

Mr. Box. Your sister was born here? 

Miss Oxagrma. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Box. But you were born in Japan? 
_ Miss Oxagrma. Yes; and after I was born there we have lived hero 
In this country ever since. 


STATEMENT OF MR. JAMES SAKAMOTO. 


Mr. Sakamoto was duly sworn.) | 
he Cuarmman. What is your residence? __. 
Mr. Saxantoro. No. 1609 Yesler Way, Seattle. 
The CHairmman. You were born in the United States? 
Mr, Saxasroro. Yes, sir. 
The Cuamman. Where were you born? 
r. Saxamoro. Seattle, Wash. a. 
The Cuatrman, Are you full of the Scattle spirit? 
r. Sakamoro. You bet. 
The Cnamman. How old aro you? 
r. Saxamoro. Seventeen. I was born March 22, 1903. 
The Cirarrman. You go to school here? 
r. Saxasoro. Oh, yes. or 
The Cratrman. You are in the high school? 
r, Sakamoto. Franklin High School. 
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Mr. Raker. About how many boys are there in and about Seattle 
that were born here, about your age, from three or four years younger 
to two or three years older? ° 

Mr. Saxaworo, Well, I only know fellows that I associate with. 
T can not tell about fellows that I don’t know about. 

Mr. Raker. Are there a half dozen of them? 

Mr. Saxaworo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Box. {iow many in your high school # 

Mr. Sakamoto. Ilow many in my high school? 

Mr. Box. Yes. 

Mr. Saxamoro. I think I am the only one. 

Mr. Box. Are there many young iio 10 you know this young 
lady who just testified 2 ° 
My. Saxamoro. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. Box. Are there many such, nice looking girls as she is, in 
Seattle ¢ q 

Mr. Saxamoro. You had better ask her. 

The Crramman. You get along all right in school? 

Mr. Sakamoro, Oh, yes. 

The CirimMan. You don’t have any trouble with the other boys or 
other classes ? 

Mr. Sawxamoro. I have lots of fun. 

The Cuamman. Get along all right? 

Mir. Sakamoro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Box. Do you attend the Japanese-language school 

Mr. Saxamoro. Yes, sir. 

Myr. Box. What do they teach you there? 

Mr. Saxamoro, Japanese. 

Mr. Box. Do they teach you Japanese history? 

Mr. Saxamoro. Well, I do not hope to learn very quick. 

Mr. Box. Do they teach you the history of Japan? 

Mr. Saxamoro. They try to. 

Mr, Sirans. Didn’t they succeed with a boy as bright a3 you are— 
going to high schoo}? 

“arr. Saxamore. Well, they were successful, but then I did not 
succeed. 

Mr. Sincen. You read the Japanese language now? 

Mr. Sawamoro. I can not read it. It is too hard. 

Mr. Sircen. You really ean not read it? 

Mi. Saxamoro. There are three different kinds of words. The 
Jetlers T can read the easiest, 

Mr. Siecer. You have adopted the road of least resistance with 
the Japanese language 

Mr. Saxamoro. Yes, sip. 

Mr. Siar. You can talle Japanese with your parents} 

Mr. Sanamoro. Simple language, broken English. They have 
been here quite long, but they have not had the chance to talk Eng- 
ish. 

Mr. Sircrn. You get along pretty well with them? 

Mr, Sakamoto. Sure; they are my father and mother. | 

Mr. Sivan. And you say that you do not understand the Japa- 
neso Tangnage sufficiently well to converse with them? 
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Mr. Saxamoto. Well, I can understand them but that is about all. 

Mr. Smcren. Well, how do they manage to get along with you if 
you can not speak the Janguage very well? 

Mr. Sakamoto. They ean just about guess what I am trying to 
tell them. 

Mr. Srecet. In other words, you are always asking them for 
money ; is that the bright idea? 

Mr. Saxastoro, Am not any more, but I used to. 

Tho Cuamman. When they talk to you, you anderstand them all 
right ¢ 

fr, Sakamoro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raxer. And now would yop tell us why you have not, or you 
should not, and have not given more attention and worked harder to 
become familiar with the « npanese language and history ? 

Mr. Saxamorto. Well, that is 2 hard question you asked me just 
now. 

Mr. Raxrr. I know, but I think you know, my boy. Now, tell us 
in hak own language and in your own way. 

Saxamoto. Well, we go to an American school five hours a 
day and we attend the J apanese school for two hours. That is over- 
work, two hours, you sec, and we do not get paid for overtime. 

Mr. Sinavy,. I guessed you about right, didn’t I? You are the kind 
of a fellow that is going to be having a whole lot of money as you 
grow up and you are going to make it “here in Seattle. | 

Mr. Saxasroro. I am not a business man. 

Mr. Raxer. What I asked the question before for, was for this 
reason, and I am going to put it direct, and I know that you are going 
to give me a direct answer: The thing that determined you when you 
began to think of the situation was that you wanted to understand 
the English language and devote your time to the Amcrican ways 
rather than to the Japanese ways and language? 

Mr. Saxamoro. Yes; I wanted to be an American more than Japa- 
nese. I was born here. 

Mr. Raxer. And that is one of the reasons you have not devoted 
your time to the Japanese Janguage and the Japanese history? 

Mr. Saxamoro. Well, I did not think of it that way betore Well, 
I was more for playing ‘instead of studying. 

Mr. Varin, At what age did you take your training in the Japanese 
language? 

r. Saxamoro. I started the same Pg when I went to the gram- 

When I was 5 years old I started 
in the kindergarten and at 6 I started at the grammar school. 

Mr. Vartx. When you started at the kindergarten did you then start 
at the Japanese sas apt school # 

Mr. Saramoro. No, sir; when I was 6. 

Mr. Vaux. And you did that work from the time you were 6 until 


you were 14% 


Mr. Saxamoro. I think that is right. 

Mr, Vaitr. How old are you now? 

Mr. Saxamoro. 17. 

Mr. Vaiitx. Will you have to renounce the Japanese Einperor bo- 
fore you are 171 

Mr. Saxamoro. I don’t know anything about that. 
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Mr. Vau.e. Well, you know you are claimed as a citizen by Japan 
and also by the United States? 

Mr. Sakamoro. 1 don’t care. I was born here. a 

Mr, Vane. Is it your intention to remain an American citizen and 
be a Japanese citizen? . 

Mr. Saxamoro, Why should I not remain an American? I was 
born here, and why should I go back there? ‘This is my home. 

Mr. Vainu, You intend to remain an American citizen! 

Mr. Saxamoro, Well, nobody is going to stop me. 

Mr. Box. Do you remember when you were first told that you were 
born an American citizen ¢ 

Mr. Saxamoro, I don’t know. 

Mr, Box. For how long have you had a feeling of pride that you 
are un American citizen? 

Mr. Saxamoro. Since I went to the grammar school. . 

Mr. Box. Do other Japanese born ee express such feelings as 
you do tous? Ifow do they feel about it?) Have you heard them talk 
nbout it . 

Mr. Saxamoro. No, sir. 

Mr. Box. They do not talk about it? 

Mir. Saxamovo., They do not talk about it very much, It is mostly 
the home training, you know. My father and mother don’t care 
whether I am an American citizen. They would rather have ine an 
American citizen. : 

Mr, Box. ‘They have encouraged you to be an American? 

Mr. Sakamoto. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Box. And your teachers have? 

Al, Sakamoro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Box. And you like the idea? 

Mr. Sakamoro, Yes, sir. 3 

Mr. Vaux. Your father and mother intend to remain here all of 
their lives, so far as you know? 

Mr. Saxamoro. Well, I would like to have them go back and see 
their home once again, but I do not know what I can do. 

Mr. Vaizs. So far as you know their intention is to remain here and 
mike their home here, except for a visit to J apan f 

Mr, Saxamoro, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Var. If you return to Japan don’t you know the Japanese 
Kmperor will claim you as his subject? Suppose you are required to 
ee nee service to Japan, what will be your position on that 
subject # ° 
Pn r. Sakasmoro, It will be a pretty difficult one, but I will get out 
of it. 

Mr. Vaitz. Now, following that up, suppose you were required to 


ee military service to the United States, what will be your posi- 
tion 


Mr. Sakamoto, I will go in. 

Mr. Vane. All right. 

The Cuamman. Yes; all right. Wo are glad to have heard from 
you and glad to have met you. Good luck to you. 
a) eereom the hearing wag adjourned until 10 a. m., July 27, 
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(A further statement by Mr. D. Matsumi is as follows :) 


Tue UN irep NorrH AMERICAN JANANESE ASSOCIATIONS, 
Seattle, Wash., July 29, 1920, 
Hun. ALRERT JOHNSON, 
Unilcd States Congerssional Immigration Investigation Commitice, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Sir: Inclosed herewith please find iny suminary statement of the stutis- 
tics IT have submitted to you last Tuesday evening, and which I have promised 
you fur your records. There is a repetition of the seven first pages of this sup- 
plementary statement, as they have been put in before. Vlease withdraw them 
from your records, , 

[hiave prepared this statement In a hurry, therefore there may be some other 


information that Limay be able to furnish you when I have more time to look up > 


other stutements made before your committee, 
I shall be very much pleased if an opportunity is granted to present such sup- 
plementary statement, if I should find such necessary information, — , 
Thanking you for your courtesy, I beg to remain, 
Very truly, yours, 
D. Matsunt. 


Sumwarny STATEMENT PREPARED BY UNITED NorrH AMERICAN JAPANESE ASSO- 
CIATIONS, JULY 29, 1920, SEATrTLye, Wasit. 


IISTORY OF TUE JAPANESE IMMIGRATION TO THE NORTHWEST. 


Japanese {mmigration fn this part of the country began in or ahout 1890, 
according to the United States census published in the year 1910 by the United 
States Depurtment of Commerce. There were 125 Japanese in Senttle, 56 
Japanese in Tacoma, and 23 in Spokane, making a total of 204 In the three 
principal cities of the State of Washington in 1890, and there were 391 Japii- 
hese jn the entire State of Washington. 

The census of 1900 shows there were 2,990 Japanese In Seattle, GOG Japanese 
In Tacoma, 51 Japanese in Spokane, making a total naggregate of 3,647 Japanese 
in the three principal cities of the State of Washington. And in 1900 there were 
0,617 Japanese in the entire State of Washington, an Increase of 1,765 in 
Seattle, un increase of 550 in Tucoma, an increase of almost nothing to spenk 
of iu Spokane, and the total increase in the State of Wushington was 5,226 
over the 10-year period. : 

So it was not until the year 1910 that the trend of Japanese fnnnizration 
showed an Increase, and the increase mentioned was for a period of 10 yeurs. 

The census of 1910 shows thut there were 6,127 Jupanese in Seattle, 1,018 
in Tacoma, and 352 in Spokane, making a total of 7,497 Japancse in the three 
principal citles, and there were 12,902 Japanese in the entire State of Wash- 
ington, which shows a very small percentage of Increase in comparison to 
the grent Incrense in the tutal population, 

The Japanese Associution has made a survey of the Japuncse population ta 
Scattle and Tacoma for 1920, which shows that there are 4,766 Japanese men 
and 2,838 woinen, making a total of 7,504 Japanese in Seattle; in Tacoma there 
are 1,176 Japanese men and 439 women, making a total of 1,615. The entire 
Japanese population in the States of Montana, Washington, the northern part 
of the State of Idaho, and the Territory of Alaska is, at the present thine, 
20,002, of which 15,282 are men and 5.320 are women. _ | 

These last figures Inmay not be exnetly accurate, but they are very nearly so 
In ko far as we are able to nscertuin, ns sources of Information of thin nature 
are rather limited. In addition to this are the native-born children ino this 
country. Doubtless the census of the United Stites tn J910 Tuctuded the chil- 
dren residing then in this country. The survey vf the Jupnnese Association for 
1920 Includes the children over 16 years of age, and IT um contident that the 
larger part of the children in infancy uve also Included In our statistics, But, 
trsuming thie no children are included, we can add the number of ebildren 
burn in this State since 1910, These figures are accurate, beiug Gakem from 
the records of the State board of health. The State board of health, however, 
Ohi not segregate the number of births of the Japanese god Chingke, ‘Phe 

total number of births of Japanese and Chinese since O10 tthe cative State 
Nn ta 1017 inelueive. are 4,480, The State bourd of health has not compiled 
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auy statistics since 1917, so Twill add the mumber of Japanese births recorded 
by the Japanese consulate at Seattle for the years of 11s, 1919, and the first 
five months for the year of 1920, inclusive, covering the territory Of the States 
of Montana, Washington, the northern part of Tdaho, aud the ‘berritory of 
Alaska, amigsregate number of 1,043, making the agereate mumber of births 
Gz9 in 10 years and S months, Fhe consulate figures ami uot be accurate, 
but they are very near correct estimate, and the total is net uiderestinuated, 
wa all Chinese births are ineluded In the records of the board of health. ‘The 
miaber of children who have gone to Japan, and the number of deuths in the 
puist 10 years should) be accounted for, but there ure no figures available at 
tue present time which show this, To think f¢ would be fair to estimate that 
(hese would Cotal 80 per cent of the entire births or 1,920 should be deducted 
fo cover this discrepancy, This leaves 4,500 children born and now living in 
(lis purt of (he country, 

Therefore the entire tol of the Japanese population in the States of Mon- 
tana, Washington, the northern part of Idaho, and the Territory of Alaska in 
1920 will not exceed 20,702, including men, women, and children, ‘Chis is less 
than 7 per cent of the population of the eity of Seuttle to-day. 

The Japanese immigrants in the early days came from California; and as the 
Japanese steamship lines begun to operate to this coust, the ports of ‘Tacoma 
nnd Seatde also became ports of entry for Japanese fminigrants. They were 
all connnon heborers, chiefly going te work for the railroads, and gradually 
drifting throughout the whole Northwest. United States Government. statis- 
tics und the regulary census prove that this ts trae. The State of Montana had 
no oyvrenter Jnpunese population than the Stute of Washington in 1900. They 
have gradually drifted into farming, logging, sawmill, and tsh-canning indus 
tries, und, of course, some of them remuined as duimestic servants in various 
cilies. 

they are men in the early prime of life, between the ages of 20 and 30 years, 
the majority of them without families. They were without the responsibility 
to enrry the burden of caring for familleg and naturally formed an clement of 
the flonting population, moving from one community to another without any 
visible tutention of settling permanently, Ag a floating labor element. there 
was seme objection to them by the working chiss who thought they might enter 
into competition with them, but this condition did not materialize, as there 
Wark a Shortage Of labor fn the Northwest. From that time they began to learn 
trades and soon went into farming and other lines of business, of which they 
bund nequired a knowledge, 

Their savings no longer went to Japan, but were invested in business in a 
sinall way, and they settled down and began to have families. 'Those who 
renmined in ordinary laboring pursuits in swmills, ratirend construction, and 
other lines of labor have since become semiskilled laborers, nnd they new re 
eeive good wages, Working on the union seale and their working conditions are 
much improved. No new fhitoigration of nude labor has come to this country 
since 1907, The increase In populntfon is due to the fmmivration of their faml- 
lies and the migration from other parts of (he United States to the Northwest. 


THE VOCATIONAL PURSUITS OF TILE JAPANESE POPULATION IN WASDINGTON. 


Their choice of vocation Is chiefly In farming, particularly in truck garden- 
ing, which requires Intensive nannalt labor. The lines of business they engage int 
extensively are few and they ure naturally adapted to truck farming by thelr 
past experience and knowledge, Due to these facts they have moved into the 
ei(ies and suburbs of the eilics, where they could find a market for their farm 
produets. I tind there ig hardly any competition In truck gardening, which re 
quires very totensive, hard manual hibor. King County, Pierce County, Yakima 
Gonuty, nd Spokane’ County are, In order, where the Japanese settled in any 
lirge numbers, engaging in farming. 

In the principal cities, like the cliles of Seattle, Tacoma, and Spokane, the 
principal commerclal Wnes engaged in by the Japanese nre rooming azouses and 
anal restaurant business, general merchandise, barber shops, cleaning and dye 
works, (vilor shops, second-hand gtores, and a number of other lines to a smaller 
extent. ‘These total about 47 different lines of business. Tn professional lines 
the Japanese are engaged to a smalls extent, principally as physicians and sur- 
eons, dentists, Glergyimen, clerks, artists, and some other Hines to 9 small de 
yree, totiling fa number about 14. 
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There are ubout 20.500 acres of farming junds In Gis State tenanted by Japa- 
hese; 9,59 acres in hay, onts, potatoes, aud cantuloupes; 4,470 acres fh teuck 
gardening ot different kinds of vegetables: 2,852 acres in cultivatlon of sinntl 
fruits, such as strawberries and raspberries; and there are 4,531 acres in dairy 
farus, 

Most of the truck and dairy farming done by Japanese is carried on in King 
County: Yakima County comes next in the umount of acreage. In eastern 
Washingtun they raise hay, outs, poGitoes, cantaloupes, and corn, therefore the 
acreage Js comparatively larger than in King County and the nuuber of farmers 
engaged in actually furming are fewer In comparison to Klong and Pierce Coun-/ 
ties, where they engage in truck farmiug and the number of farmers ts much 
larger in Comparison to the acreuge, as the farming is curried on In an intensive 
manner, 

As to the dairy farming in King County, there are 76 Japanese dairy faurins 
against S10 white dairy farins, The proportion is a little over 9.3 per cent, and 
the Japanese lease 6483 acres against 34,500 acres occupied by white dairy 
farmers, Which is about 18 per cent in proportion. «In King County there Is a 
total of 25,000 cows, of which 13,400 produce milk for conmmerclal purposes, 
according to the board of health. Out of this 4,032 are owned by Japnnese. Lhe 
totul production of milk by white farmers in 1919 was 12,555,800 gations, nnd by 
Japanese 4,047,840 gullons, or 32.2 per cent. This would tend to show that on 
18 per cent of the acreage Japanese ure producing 32.2 per cent of the mnilk sold 
fur cummercind purposes, 

According to these fucts, it seems to me that the Japanese farmer is more 
intensive in dairy farming than the other people engaged in the sume business. 
The wuount of milk produced per acre and the number of cows per acre on 
farins operated by Japanese is larger than that produced by others. In other 
words, there is less waste and the farming itself fs conducted on a more iuten- 
sive basis, 

The rental value of some of these truck gardens in the suburbs of the cities of 
Seattle and Tucoma is very high, sume of them renting for $80 per vere per year. 
The ordinary prevailing rent in the vicinity where they are engaged in dairy 
farming is nbout an average of $15 per acre. The farm rents per acre per year 
for ground for raising veretables averuges nbout $25. 

it sceins to me there is a genernas tendency on the part of the furmers in this 
Section of the country to move froin the firins to the cities, particularly us they 
bave difiiculty in keeping thely young men on the farms, and they are offering 
their places to lease to the Japunese. In the Industry of ralsing small fruits, 
such as strawberries and raspberries, ff seems very few care to go into It as it 
requires very hard, intensive manual Jubor in cultivating nnd harvesting the 
crop, 

EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS. 


Director of the Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce, Mr. Willhium J. 
Harris, says in his report of 1910, Comparative Statistics of the Japnnese and 
Chinese, “that fn elther sex the percentage of Hliteracy tn any linguage was 
much higher for the Chinese thun for the Japanese und that the pereentage for 
elther race was mueh lower fn 1910 than fou 900, und that the percentage of the 
Japanese, 10 yenrs of age and over, who were reported as unable to speak Mug. 
lish in 1910, was slightly lower than the Chinese. In 1900 the percentize was 
very much higher for the Japanese, but {t declined very decidedly for that race, 
While for the Chinese the proportion unable to speak Iinglish Incrensed sume- 
What during the decnee 1900-1910. 

The Chinese illiteracy was 20 per cent in 1900 and 18.1 per cent in 1910.) The 
Japanese illiteracy was 15.8 per cent in 1900 and 9.2 per cent In 1910. ‘The eom- 
parison of the per cent iliterate of the Chinese and Japanese with the corre- 
sponding per cent for the total poulation, the native whites and the foreign-born 
whites, Is very interesting to determine educational quullticution of citizenship: 
according to the United States census of 1910, 7.7 per cent of the total popnuila- 
tion of the Tinited States was literate; 7.6 per ceat men WHlterates and 7.8 per 
cent Women flterates ; 12.7 per cent of the foreign-born whites were iliterntes: 
11.8 per cent men illiterates, 13. 9 per cent women i)iterates ; 15.8 per cent of the 
Chinese were {lliterntes; 11.8 per cent men fllterates, 30.2 per cent women 
iterates; 9.2 per cent of the Japanese were iliterntes; 8.6 per cent men liter. 
ates, 14.1 per cent women fliterates. ‘The Jupanese ts the next smallest com- 
ured to the native whites, 
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The Japanese who could not speak English fn 1900 was G16 per cent aciist 
BX.2 per cent of the Chinese and ta 1910, 389.3 per cent of the Japanese could wot 
sperks Jengelish apetinst 41.2 per cent of the Chinese, 

Whe Chinese ¢nine to this Country taoamuech eaviier days Qiu (he daparese atl 
therefore their ability to speak the english language was far better thin the 
Japanese up to 1910, Buta close observation of the decline in 1 years discloses 
a renmurkable chinge, DT regret to say that [have no statistics on hand to show 
the existing conditions on those points to-day, but from iny own personal 
knowledge and experience, gated from close contact with the Japanese popula 
tion of the Pacific Nortovest In the past 20 years, I am safe to suy that the 
educational standards of the Japanese have greatly finproved in the last 10 
yenrs; the percentage of IMifteracy und of those unable to spenk the English 
langunie is very stoull. 

‘he Seattle school bonrd stutistics show that there are 489 boys and 317 girls, 
shoaeresite OF SOG Japauese pupils, in the gaunmar schools, against 41,003 other 
pupils, amd there are o8 boys and 29 girls, an agzregate of 87 high school Jupa- 
nese students, against 8,592 other students; 0.0189 per cent in the gramnar 
schools and 0.00992 In the high schools is the percentage of Japanese compured 
to offer sehool attendance. 

Out of 893 Japanese pupils now attending the Seattle public schcols, 251 Japa- 
nese go to the Japanese lunguaze school in Seattle, which is about 28 per cent 
The Japinese language school terches only the Japanese hinguage and is nutitr 
taincd by contributions and dues by the parents of the pupils. The school hour 
ig nbout two hours a duy after the reguliur school hours of the public schools. 
Yhis is strictly a private institution and is un outgrowth of the private teaching 
of the Japanese Janguage and more in the nature of a day nursery and private 
kindergarten; Chere is no compulsory teaching whatever. The school uses the 
standard Japanese school textbooks, which are naturally handy for the teacher 
in the past. ; : 

The charge nade against these Japanese language schools is that the Japanese 
vraike attendance compulsory and tench Japanese Craditions, history, and an 
eestor worship for the purpose of inuking Japanese children Japanese forever. 
Bol this Is net true, The teachers of these Japanese linguage schools Inve 
found it very difficnlé to use the standard Japanese textbooks, as they contain 
miiny things quite foreign to Amerienn-born Japanese children, due to geograpl- 
jeauland historical condlifons and the social environment ia which these children 
were brought up. Te was therefure decided to revise (he textbooks to suit the 
condiitons and along the Hnes and context of the school textbocks now Conk 
monly used in the Stute of Washington. The Japanese Association assisted the 
language schools to adopt these new textbooks and they are hnuw In press, a copy 
of which, and also Japanese standard textbooks, I have submitted] to the cul 
gressional connnittee, ) 

The Seattle school board maintains evening schools for allens and others 
who would not attend day schools for the purpose of teaching the English 
longuage, here Is an ntfendance of a ttle over 200 Japanese mea und woute 
in the min school, loeuted tn the heart of the Jupanese district, where they 
receive very ellicient Iuglish training. Besides this purticular school there is 
ao lurge uttendance at private schools, primarily intended for preparatory 
schyols and evening Schools of varfous kinds-—Y,. M. C. A., chureh and cont 
merelatl schools, ‘There are also several evening schools for teacking the Eng: 
lish language maintained by individuals, with a large Japanese attendance. 
vm therefore confident to say that the men and women who ¢cun not spenk 
Ienglish to any degree is very small compared to 1910. 


RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 


As' soon as the Japancse hninigrants began to settle in this locality, tho 
Christian young inen took up the Christinn mission works among thelr own 
peuple, usually with financial as well as moral supports of the local American 
churches. . 

The Japanese Immigrants who entcred this country within a few years prior 
to 1907 were mostly young men about the age of 20 years, Although practl!- 
cally all of these young Japanese started their lives in this new world as 
common laborers, yet, during fhe next six or seven yenrs, through their In- 
telligence and thrift, they saved enough money to go Into business on thelr 
own account, taking up the various lines of business of which they had ac 
quired knowledge and experience during their cmploy ment. 
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AS soon as their financial condition pernittted, they naturally thought of 
marriage and established homes. The anmmber of these homes has stendily 
Increased and the religtous and social condition among Japanese took on at 
new aspect. 

CHRISTIAN CHURCIIES. 


In the year of 1910 there were already five Christian churches of different 
denominations, two of which owned thelr own church buildings, and all of them 
well equipped with highly eduented and fully ordained Japanese pastors and 
speclally trained women workers. Progress of the Christian religion amony 
the Jupanese here, however, bus been rather slow, but, still it bus steadity gained 
a foothold among them, and now they have reached the most important stae, 
or Christianization of the American-born Jupanese children, 

The churches did not overlook their opportunity and its Jmportance, and all 
the Jupnnese Christinn churches here are concentrating their energy and ate 
tention on the Sunday schools umong the Japanese children. At present there 
are 7 Sunday schools in Seattle, conducted by the churches of various de- 
nominations, and 53 American and Japunese Sunday school teachers, wid SO 
per cent of the Japanese children of school nge are ultending these Sunday 
Schuols every Sunday. | 


BUPDIST CHURCHES. 

The appearance of the Buddist Church in this locality was comparatively late. 
At present there Is only one Kuddist Church and one priest in Seattle; it has 
membership of 500 and owns the church building and conducting a domnitery, 
It also conducts Sunday school and Isnglish preparatory school, 

They have been doing pretty good work, spiritually, morally, and intellee- 
tually, among the Japanese here, especially among the older veneration who 
carried with them more Buddish fufluence from their old country. 

But, generally speaking, the Japanese community here is not in sympathy ta 
the existence of the Buddist Chureh and its religious influence upon the young 
Generation, and especiully American-born children is rather questionable, 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 


The social condition among the Japanese here has greatly Improved for the 
last 10 years. And their marked social improvement fs largely due to the m- 
creused presenee in the community of wives who joined their busbands cither 
through regular marriage or so-called “picture brides,” and credit also should 
be given to the energetic and untiring activities of the American and Japanese 
s0clal workers and the Japanese associations. 

At present, besides churches, there are three kindergartens, two women's 
homes, three donrestie science schools, two English preparatory schools, and two 
dormitories; they also publish five monthly religious publications in Jupanese 
for distribution among the Japanese. 

But the younger gencration fully appreelates the American ways of umuse- 
Inent and enjoy the various social functions, There are several baseball teams 
among the boys, and they are playing ganres right along among themselves, nud 
also with various tenms of American boys, and during the Inst few yours, 
among the Amertenun-born girls and boys, social functions, Hike dancing and 
teu parties, are given frequently under the guidance of proper chuperons, 

The Jupnnese Associntion here recently appointed a comunittee for the pnur- 
pose of currying out Americanization work among its own people. And the 
conmittee is preparing for an Americanization campaign to maintain regular 
social gatherings nmong the woinen and children in the country as well as in 
the city, furnishing them with amusements Hike music and motion’ pictures in 
connection with the Americanigzation lectures. The Japninese Assochation Jigs 
actively engaged for many yeurs in a cunrpaign of education by sending out lee- 
tures and distributing various circulars from time to time to furnish them with 
information, to give them warning against violation of luws, and to help con. 
form them as nich as possible to public criticisin; all for the purpose of the 
uplifting of the Japunese as community as a whole, as well as individuals, 


PUBLIC SPIRIT. 


The war time hog given the Japanese fmmigrants here an ample test of (hebr 
loyalty and public spirit, nnd I am proud 10 say our peuple lave come aut 
triumphantly through it, and during the war perlod they .bave witilngly pur. 
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tieipated ino evecy kind of war work nnd freely contributed their share to 
Vnited War emapaien funds, Laberty-bond drive funds, minutemen funds, the 
American Red Cross, the wat-camp communities, and various other charity 
ormanizitions, And they bought Liberty bonds to the lfunt of their financial 
menus, Tn every Liberty-bond drive the Japanese Association took deep ii 
terest and an active part, and especially in the third and fourth wiberty bond 
drives our organization made the entire drive among the Japanese residents of 
Seattie und obtained a total subscription of more than a half million dollars. 


THE QUESTION OF PICTURE BRIDES AND FOSTER CILILDEEN. 


So-called “pleture brides" by proxy marriage seems to be a mutter of great 
horror to the Amerlean people, but this igs not a special new Invention of the 
Japanese to evade the immigration laws or the so-called “ gentleman's agree 
ment,” apd the Japanese Government now voluntarily stopped issuing any new 
passport for (his chiss of imitnizrants, Tomay show the procedure by which these 
picture marringes ure mide and how they come te this country, A Japanese 
domiciled In the United States must first establish his residence Lefore he cu 
bring In his wite. We has to secure a certificate from the Japanese consulate tu 
this effect and he awlso has to establish the fact that he Is legally married to his 
wife according to the laws of Japan, and that the wife is to be admitted to his 
registry and that a certificate of such registry niust be presented to the const 
late In order for him to secure a certifiente to bring in his wife. )le must also 
prove thiut he is uble to support her. The same process is applied where a 
Japanese brings In his adopted children or foster children, The issue of “ picture 
bride” marriuge ts dend now. The following numbers of “ picture brides" 
eume to the States of Washington and Montuna, the northern part of Idaho, and 
the ‘Territory of Alaska, beginning with 1915 and up to and including 1920: 


1915_----~----~--------------- 150 | 1919____--_-___-_----- eee GT 
1916__--------- ea------------- 1 er 2 ae IE Aa 99 
TO (ess Bae eee eae 206 

1918.-~~~---~--~~-----------~- 281 11) Seen ene eee 1,147 


These women cnine to thelr husbands living In the territories mentioned here- 
tofore, nud these are the numbers of certiticates issued for the purpose by the 
Japanese consulate in Serttle. There may have been a larger number of © pic- 
ture brides” entered at the port of Seattle, but whatever discrepancy there is 
in niumbers weut elsewhere. 

Ninety-six adopted children came to their foster parents In the States of 
Montana and Washington, the northern part of Idaho, nnd the Territory of 
Aluska since 1916 and these are the number of certificates Issued by the Japa- 
nese consulute at Seattle, and any discrepancy in the numbers eatered at the 
port of Seattle must have Fone elsewhere. ]l cun hot see wy evasion within the 
interpretation of the immigration act, and the number coming in in these two 
Instances igs very small, being only 1,243, in negregute, in the last six yeurs. 


ALLEGED SMUGGLING OF JAPANESE, 


Tam upable to secure auy authentic statistics of unlawful entry of Japanese 
into this part of the country. ‘Phe records of the United States Immigration 
Service and the United States customs ollice would show the eXisting conditions. 
The nnlawful entry Trom the Canadian border seems to be well checked by thie 
cMigient and rigid: supervision of the Tinmigration Service, and judging from 
(he facts that the Japanese population in the Dominion of Canada bas never 
been decreased in the past many years; there were about 20,000 Japanese pop 
tation im the Dominion of Cannda in 1945, and the numbers of certain limit 
coamigration cume to Chat country under Canadian and Japanese convention, 
which permits 400 new immigration a year, and the births of children in the 
pat five yenrs indicate normal growth of population, and the present estima: 
(ion of population is nbout 25,000 in the entire Dominion of Canada, 18 the best 
proof of no smuggling of Japunese from that country info the United States 
has been made im uny great dezvee, as churges made against them, 

There were some stowaways and runaways from the ships during the list 
three years, but the number must be very small. ‘The runaways from te 
Japanese ships is solely due to operation of American seamen’s act, Which Pe 
mnifs senmen fo land here. Tt was a great cuuse of grief to the fapanese shiP 
owners, as they could not find any tangible means to prevent jt--much Incol: 
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Yenience to thelr interests. Tf there Were ahy runaways from the Japnnese 
ships during (he war tlme it must also be attached to the local labor condi- 
tions of the water front at Chat particuher tine. To will say that there was SOE 
Unlawlnl entry, but not te any great extent, and it is not due to mby encourage: 
Ment from the Japanese. 


CRIMINAL RECORDS, 


IT have no authentic statics relative to percentuge of convictions of criminals 
and the nature of crimes. It is, however, an admitted fact that all bumigrants,  / 
due to their social environment and ignorance of the social customs of the cOUn- 
try, commit proportionately higher rates of ercmes than these of the native-born 
citizens. But I can not believe (hat Japanese violate the laws and custoins of 
the country In auy greater degree, In proportion to the population, and their 
Crimes are chiefly confined to gumbling and prohibition Violation, duo to they 
lick of proper amusement, (rreat credit must be g.ven to the Lnmisration 
Service for their successful activities in cleaning up disorderly women chir- 
acters; they were Wholly wiped out of the country, OF the delinquent and de- 
Pendent boys and girls brought before the Juvenile court in the State of Wash- ‘ 
ington there were only two or three cuses within my knowledge. 

Much has been snid about the “ pleture brides” nnd divorces, but from the 
records of the various tribunals of the State it appears that these are very 
few. This result will be u surprise to one who Is not familiar with the cure 
Which is bestowed on marrluges of this kind. TI regret to Say that I have no i 
authentic statistics us to the diverces resulting from proxy marriages, 


CONCLUSION, 


In conclusion nay I request your indulgenee in briefly reviewing the facts 
that I have submitted you, and other statements brought. out in (he discussion 
of the Jupanese question. I have endeavored, through my humble efforts, to 
flud out the facts and present. them as they actually exist, I must, however, 
apologize for my Wimited ability to successfully obtain the mass of proofs und 
evidence necessary to make an exhaustive research. 

The proportion of Japunese in business and farming is not at all abnormal, 
4s to the conditions now existing, the general scope of development of the Japa- 
nese from the earliest stage of migration tu the present state of condition js not 
unhealthy. He appears to be following the country’s advancement remarkably 
Well, no harm to the community is shown from the best evidence offered on the 
question, and the preponderance of the evidence indicates the convin¢eing eon. 
clusion that there js nu” encroachment” or “ peaceful penetration,” although it 
Might be admitted that the Japanese have faults and psychologicul differences, 
I most candidiy believe that he Is cupable of becoming n good citizen, 

T have heard o great deal about unfair competition, But no actempe bis ever 
Deen made to bring him into trade or labor unions on an equifable basis, except 
in a few instances, such as dye work and cleaners, barbers, and suwmil] 
workers, and, on the contrary, there has been a constant discrimination aAgAinst 
him. He has had a high spirlt of harmony and cooperation wherever he wus 
tuken into consideration. ‘Lhe groceryinen complain of economic unfairness 
Qnd impossibility of business competition, but I can not concede that. White 
People are in such a position. It is a question to be settled by falr and open- 
minded legislation and not by process of discriinination. A great. deal is said 
bout unscrupulous concentrated effort to crowd out other people with uv CON. 
bination of Japanese money. A criticism tirst made wus thut the Japanese 
Sent hig money uway, but the tendency of the Japanese to bermanently settle tn 
this country and au effort to abide by the criticism brought an increase jy local 
Investment, 

Four Japunese Stute banks In Seattle have about 2.6 per cent of deposits as 
CoMipured to the entire bunk deposits of Seattle, according tv the stutement 
issued by the John KE. Price & Co. In 1919. These bunks ure conducted Under 
rigid supervisions of the Srute banking commissioner, as ure tiny other banks in 
the State. There Is no monopoly of the Japunese banks of the Japunese busl- 
hess, ‘The business houses and farmers do their banking to sult their own con- 
venience in the conmunity in which they ure located, and it is more particu. 
larly so In the city of Seattle and White River Valley. Whoever deposits his 
sAVines With the Japanese hunks is 2 man who could not receive proper service 
at other banks, solely due to his lack of Knowledge of the english language und 
business fnconvenience due to the community in which he fg living. 
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The Jupanese lags CONUrIDULE Tis share toward the Promotion of commerce, 
Charities, edmeutionaal Works, relisious ucUVities, and Many others, and is keenly 
wMthened lo his SCHSe Uf Obligations, Which he meets With a spirit yf hiony. 
Dat sure MY SOILeMEHE ty (lus ethect can be substantiated withuut any questivn 
by all classes Uf Koud Ameriau citizens: not only thut, the Jupunese ussucl- 
ations day long been endenvoring ty Cuke cure of the Jupanese so that they will 
MNO tostance become a buble churge of the Ammericun public lustitutions, by 
cheouragiog thrift, ndvoca tu Ainericanization, uplifting moral conditions, ad- 
Vieleiny education, wid a hundred olher Uhings, Ine.dentul Cu his mode of living, 
lu proinote ndvancement tu high standards. I unt inost keenly disappointed 
Uhat undue SUSPleions huve been cast Upon these youod Motives ahd eurnest 
endenvorn, 

The double Wevian @ of the native-bory Jipunese fs not on new invention; 
Il as Siluply a lovieg| result of the Concurrent operation of the (Wo different 
laws. The doctrine of double alleginnce i$ u long-standing quest on in this 
COUNEVY | iL was, however, solved in certain degree with Nuropean nations with 
CUHCIUSIOn of the Nuturalizntion conventions. In the ubsence of th.s surt of an 
VETCCMOHE between the United Slates and Japan an enibarrassing situation is 
Hiehle to arise. Rue the law of expatrinuion as cnuncinuted by Government of 
Jdatguan, wthough not in harinony with the American cONCEption of the doctrine 
Of expatrintion, could muke him ut Guizen of gue hation by Voluntary election 
Of his pareiuts, There is ny necessity for criticism: ft only requ.res education in 
the hiws und procedure tg hnthke such legal process effective, A Way iS open 
for solution. 

1 du must firmly belleve that the Japanese Would assimilute the Aimertean 
bish ideals and Principles : physical ussimilution Nay, however, not come for 
BChCTULIONS, and this jy noc a new question Ppuruinount to the Japanese. The 
theory upplicd lo’olher reces would coincide In the case of the Japanese, 

As to the question of the Jupanese mituralizution the Aimerican tribunals are 
divided in their decisions, Four hundred and twenty Japanese were reported 
niluralized in the United Stutes census of W1U. ‘Lhe legislative quesiion is not 
Iny province tu discuss. I hbuve a Profound conviction that a wise and fair 
selution imty be deviscd ug a result of this Congressional investigat. un. 

Most respectfully, yours, 


D. MatTsuat1. 


House or Represenrarives, 
CoMALIVTEE ON Tatutigra tion AND Narura.izarion, 
Srarrie, Wasu., 7 uesday, July £7, 1920—10 a. m. 


STATEMENT OF MR. W. R. SAWHILL, 


(The witness was duly sworn.) 
The Crtainman. State your full name. 
Mr. Sawuinn, W. R. Sawhill, 


Phe Cuainman. We will have to be brief, I understand you want. 
to make a statement concerning a resolution of the Ministeria] Alli- 
auce. or Union? : | 

Mr. Sawuin. Yes. I asked you the privilege of making this 
-Catement. 

The Crraiman. What ig your address? 

Mr, Sawntur. My address ig Seattle, 1509 Seventeenth Avenue. 

he Ciaran, And your occupation ? 

Mr. Spears ie 

Mr. Sircet. How long have ou been ini 

Mr. SAWHILL, About 30 eee Berean 


Mr. SIEGEL. You Wanted to present the resolutions which were 
wuniled to this committee under «late of July 24, signed Thomas M. 
“later, secretary Seattle Ministeriz] Union, and Inclosing a resolu- 
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ticn siened W. R. Sawhill, president, and E. W. Erickson, seere- 
tary, and dated January 5, 1920. : 
Mr. SawLn, Yes, 
(Letter received and marked “Exmbit A to the aicvsnient of 
W.R. Sawhill,” and resolution marked “ Exhibit B to the pituement 
of W. R. Sawhill. ») 


To the Congressional Comarittee on Inmigration and Nuturallzation, Hon. 
Albert Johiuson, chairman. 


DraR Sirs: The committee on orientals and finmigration of the Seattle 
Ministerial Union respectfully urge that your committee investigate the per- 
sonnel, finunecial resources, and disbursements of the Anti-Japanese League of 
this city. . 

Sincerely, yours, ( 
UL. G. Morrtry, 
Chairman Japarese Missionary. 
Gro. IT. GuNTER, 
Pastor Westiituster Presbyterian Charch. 
Russet. BF. Crropp, 
Pastor First Christian Church, 
Wace. KK. McK inner, 
Secrelary China Cliab. 
W. OR. SAWIITLL, 
Pastor First United Presbytcrian Church, 


e 


REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCR, 
Scaltle, July 24, 1920. 
Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON, 

Dear Sir: Acting under Instruetions of the Seattle Ministerin] Union, of 
Seattle, I am herewith conveying to you a puper adopted by this body at its 
meeting in January of this yeur. 

At the mceting of the Ministerial Union in June the committee on orientals 
and immigration were appvinted to meet with your committee which you repre- 
sent, if a way were for a hearing, to urge the matters contuined In this paper. 
The chairman of the ministerial committee is Rev. Sawhill, and if it is your 
pleasure to allow him a hearing, such assurance may be conveyed to him in 
person directly or may be sent through me, 

Mr. Sawhill’s address is 1104 James Street, and his phone {s Main 4710, 

Thanking you for whatever consideration may be shown this puper or our 
representutive, I am, 

Very sincerely, yours, 
Tuos. M. Srarien, 
Secrelary Scattle Ministerial Union, 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE SEATTLE MINISTERTAT, UNION ON REPORT OF TIE 
COMMITTEE ON OWIENTALS AND IMMIGRATION, 


Resolved, First, that this wulon is opposed to the amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States proposed In a resolution offered in the Senate by 
Senator Wesley L. Jones, of this State, which ff adopted would deny the 
privileges of citizenship to the American-born children of aliens who are fie 
Cligible to citizenship. The purpose of this proposed amendment is to deprive 
the children of Asinties who are resident in America the privileges of citizen 
khip. The proposition is In direct opposition to the principles of Christianity 
and the splrit of true Americanism. 

Second, that we believe that the proposed new fmmigration law should pro- 
Vide for the free entrance of Asintic students into the United States under 
ltinited passports; and we recommend that the Federal Council of Churches 
or the Interchurch World Movement assist the authorities fn the proper dis- 
tribution and oversight of such students, 

Third, that we wish to urge upon Congress the necessity of ninending the 
Naturalization law so that its provisious shall apply cquaity ta all aliens who 
mect the requirements for citizenship. 
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Fourth, that we urge pastors to warn thelr congregations agamst the angers ¢ 
of race hatred, especialy quminst all attempts to utilize race prejudice tor 
political purposes by crundidates for office; and to encourage ib every way the 
bringing about of a better feeling between the clureh and the many foreign ee 
ments domicited among Us, 


W. OR. Sawin, President, 
bh. OW. Eniexson, secretary. 

JANUARY 5, 1920. ( 

Mr. Simcen. Is there any statement which you want to make! 

Mr. Sawiitn., Nothing, unless you want to ask me some questions! 

The Cramaman, Llow many churches are there represented in this « 
organization ? 

Myr. Sawn, I imagine 15 or 16; practically all of the Protestant 
churches in the city are represented there. 

The Coamman, The date of this resolution is January 5, 1920! 

Mr. Sawimii. Yes. 

The Cuainnan, ls that your last resolution ? 

Mr. Sawn. That was the resolution taken when I was president. . 
I have not been president lately. 

Mr. Raker. Did you say how many members there were of this 
organization 

Mr. Sawnitt. Well, there are about 250 Protestant ministers in ‘ 
the city. They are all, in a way, members of the organization, but I 
pub on about JOO are paying and voting members. 

fr. Raker. Was this matter gone into and discussed at any open . 
meeting ? 

Mr. Sawiint. Yes; presented to the meeting and a discussion made | 
of it, but I do not know to what extent was the discussion. 

Mr. Raxer. Before the meeting? 

Mr, SawniLu. Before the open body. 

Mr. Raxrr. Pro and con? 

Mr. Sawniizt. Well, it was open for pro and con. I do not recall 
what was said on either side especially, but we have a committee on 
orientals; and the committee on oriental immigration brought in this 
report, and jt was thrown open for discussion, and then adopted, 0 
that this is the report of the committee. 

Mr. Raxer. Have you folks investigated the situation upon which 
you acted—made any investigation of the subject? 

Mr. Sawmitt. Through the committee; the committee investigated 
and this is the report of the committee; I do not know what invest! 
gation the diferent members made. 

Mr. Raxer. Or where they went ? 

Mr. Sawmuy. I could not say as to that. 

. My, Raxer. Or how far they went into the subject 4 

Mr. Sawiurz., No; I could not say as to that either. 

Mr. Raxer. Now, is it not a fact, Mr. Snwhill, to be frank about 
this, it is a sort of a pro-formal matter that was presented by your 
organization ? | 

Ir. Sawnrt.. Well, we do not feel it that way. We have had 
committees for different matters, and those committees are chosen 
with the idea that they are specially fitted for the matter that 5 
committed to them, and they go into it carefully and bring to us the 
rusull of their findings, and they are men in whom we have confidence, 
and while all the individual members may not have gone into it a3 
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fully and carefully as they might, I think they feel that is a pretty 
fair report. | 

Mr. Raker. You yourself have not gone into the Asiatic situation, 
havo you? 

Mr. Sawin. Not as fully as I would like to. T have only been 
here about three years—two years and a half. 

Mr. Raxer. Do you know the real situation surrounding this 
Asiatic situation in the Western States? | 

Mr. Sawniryu. Not as fully as I would like to. 

The Crrarrwan. Did you indorse the Gulick plan? 

Mr. Sawma. I am not very familiar with it. I could not as to 
that. I feel that I would—that is, I have a leaning in that direction. 
Still T could not say I would indorsce all of it. 

The Cratrman. Now, the Gulick plan—now, Doctor, you haven’t 
read that plan, have you? | 

Mr. Sawin. No; I have not gone into it carefully at all. 

The Crrarrman. Well, did the ministers understand that this meant 
the naturalization of orientals and their continual admission—the 
Gulick plan? 

Mr. Sawniin. Well, I think they understand, or that they under- 
stood, it meant a limited admission. 

The Cratrman. And their naturalization ? 

Mr. Sawnrin. I think so. I am not familiar with it, however— 
what the different ministers may think about it. 

(Statement of Mr. Sawhill closed.) 

The Crratrman. At this time, unless there is an objection from the 
committee, the resolutions from the Auburn Minute Women of 
Washington, dated July 22, 1920, will he made a part of the record. 

(Received and marked “Committee’s Exhibit A.”) 


ComaMcrrrer’s TIexuiunirr A. 


AUBURN Minute WOMEN, 
Anbu, Wash., duly 22, 1920. 
Hon. ALuert JOHNSON, 
Chairman Inuigration Committee, Seattle, Wash, 


Dear Sm: Inctosed flud articles relating to Japanese question taken from the 
Washington Farmer of recent date. 

They are typienl of conditions in this part of western Washington, und the 
Auburn Minute Women, numbering 8-43, ave vitally fiterested in this question 
and sce in It a great menace unless controlled immediately. 

Will inclose resolutions formerly sent to Senators by Minute Women, 

Very truly, yours, 


Mrs, Way. WT. Gray, 
; Chairman Resolution Committee. 

je eeee made and carried at meeting of Auburn Minute Women on December 

, 1910; 
‘“Motlon made, seconded, and carried that the Auburn Minute Women go of 
hibiting the children or or‘ental parentage, born in American, betng citizens of the 
United States.” 

Mrs. Willlam Gray appointed chairman of resolution committee. 


STATEMENT OF MR. W. J. GETTY. 


(The witness was duly sworn.) 

The CHairuan. State your full name. 

Mr. Gerry, W. J. Getty. 
mw The Cuainman. What is your post-office address? 
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Mr. Gerry. 7 West Harrison Street, Seattle. 

The Cnaraan, And your business ¢ 

Mr. Gerry. Clergyman. 

The Cramaan, I[uve you a statement to make to the committee 
regarding (he Japanese situation ? 

Mr. Gerry. Well, any statement that I make or might make would 
have to po in as the sentiment among the Christian people as [ know 
them toward the Japanese situation. I do not want to testify as to 
personal opinion, of course. 

The Cruamaran, No. 

Mr. Gerry, Uhere has not been, so far as I know, among Christian 
people any bitterness, but there is rapidly arising a fecling of bitter- 
ness toward the Japanese, and it arises from the fact that instead of 
being law-abiding citizens or inhabitants, among the most conspicu- 
ous and flagrant violators of the antiliquor laws, are the Japanese. 
That there are laws prohibiting white storekeepers from keeping 
their stores open on Sunday, or at least from selling stuple articles 
on Sundays; that those laws, my people tell me, are habitually vio- 
lated by Japanese; that they hold them in utter disreeard; that 
wherever they come they evade the payment of the personal tax; and 
that the public market 1s maintained by the white taxpayers at a very 
ereat expense, and it is being entirely monopolized by the Japanese 
tu extort the very last penny from the people who pay the taxes. 

Mr. Stecen, Do you know any of these facts or statements just 
made by you personally, of your own personal knowledge? 

Mr. Gerry. Whether they are facts—no; they are hearsay, if you 
please. | 

Mr. Siecen. In other words, your entire statement made under oath 
is pure hearsay, without any investigation on your part? 

Mr. Gerry. No. I simply said it had to do with the sentiment 
among the Christian people. 

Mr. Strcev. You are testifying here to the fact that there ace viola- 
tions of Federal, State, and city Jaws, and if you know these facts, 1S 
it not your duty as a citizen to present these facts to the proper prose- 
cuting oflicers here ? 

Mr. Gerry. These are matters of public record. These are viola- 
tions of Jaw that I see as reported by the press themselves. 

Mr. Srecrn. In other words, you are trying to tell us what the news- 
papers said ¢ 

Ir, Gerry. Iam not. 

Mr. Sern. That is what you just said. 

The Cnammman. Ie said it was a matter of court record. 

Mr: Gerry, It is a matter of court record. | 

The Crramman. If the immigration laws are amended, would you 
favor adding to the deportation classes all those who are convictec 
of gambling or convicted of dealing in narcotic drugs? 

Mer. Gerry. Yes. 

Mr. Smear, And those who keep open on Sundays? 

Mr. Gerry. Those who violate the laws that the white people are 
supposed tu abide by. 

Mr. Sircen. What is the law here regarding Sunday clcsing; 18 
(here a city ordinance on the subject? 

The Cuaimman. I was speaking of the violation of certain Federal 
luws rather than ordinances. 
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Mr. Sicern. What is the law here in regard to Sunday observance} 
Mr. Gerry. I would much rather you would ask some one who is a 
lawyer. I know there is a law by which grocery men or the delica- 
lessen people can not sell staple groceries, and I know that my people 
say that that hw is habitually disregarded by Japanese storekeepers. 

Mr, Srecer. You have the local police authorities to enforce thes 
ordinances. 

Mr. Gerry. I am not criticizing anybody; I am simply testifying 
to what I know to be the sentiment among the Christian people; that 
is what I started out to do. 

Mr. Sincet, And you don’t think your duty goes any further than 
that? 

Mr. Gerry. As a Christian minister it might; but this is an eco- 
nomical question and the other question of educating and affiliating 
the Japunese is distinctly one of missionary activity and has nothing 
to do with the economical question. | 

Mr. Vaitz. Cun not we get the ordinances and the State law con- 
cerning hours of Jabor and Sunday observance and also find out 
what are the police and criminal court records concerning the viola- 
tion of the liquor laws? Now, if these are matters of record, we 
should have them and not depend on mere sentiment in the commu- 
nity as to whether they are violated. ; 

The Cuoamman. We will undertake to get those from the district 
attorney's office. 7 

Mr. Raker. Doctor, were you in the service in the late war? 

Mr. Gerry. No, sir; but I was in the Cuban war. 


STATEMENT OF MR. FRANK TERRACE. 


(The witness was duly sworn.) 

The Cuamman. Mr. Terrace, give your name, address, and busi- 
ness, 

Mr. Terrace. Frank Terrace; farmer; residence, Orillia. 

The Crramman. Have you some views in regard to the so-called 
Japanese question as affecting the Pacific coast which you would care 
to place before the committec ? 

Ir. Tennace. I have. 

The Cramman,. Start in, in your own way. 

Mr. Terrace. I am a farmer in Orillia, the White River Valley. 
T have Japanese working for me. I have had them work for mo 
for 15 years. I find that they want just as big a wage as any white 
man does. They do not want to work any more than any other 
white man would, and I find that where a Japanese hires a white nan, 
which they do, they pay more wages than one white man would to 
another. They are reliable. I have had white men that would yo 
off of my farm on a Wednesday and would return on a Monday and 
lenve me with, probably, 40 cows, drop them cold, and go to a saloon 
and come back. “What do you think of yourself?” “Well, I feel 
nshamed of myself.” That is the actunl situation. 

Now, potatoes have been $150 a ton in this town last winter and 
cubbage 8 and 10 cents a pound, and still we hear of workingmen 
grumbling at the high cost of living. : 

Why, if you were to take the Japanese out of our valley tu-anorrow 
they would be hungry in this town before to-morrow might. 
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Fully 75 per cent of the milk and of all the vegetables is raised 

by Japanese. Lf you go on that road in the middle of the night and 
‘Ou stop CVery OTe of those trucks coming into these markets, you 
will find that they are either Japanese or Ttalians or Swiss and you 
will not find one American among the whole lot. 

We have eot to do something. For the last 20 years T have talked 
roads all over this country, to try to make it as ensy and comfortable 
for the people to live on the farms as it is in the cities, Eut I am be- 
ginuing to think that my work has been a failure, because the young 
Americans will not work on the farm. 

In our little town there were 17 boys went off farms—went to 
the war. To-day there ts only one come back. I have vot one my- 
self. Not one of them will come back to those farms, That is the 
condition. 

Instead of putting up the bars against these Japanese, my opinion 
would be, for the best interests of the people of this western Wash- 
ington and Oregon, to throw down the bars and allow 1,000,000 
of these Japanese to come in and clear off this logged-off land, which 
is an eyesore to us and which no American wants to tackle, and they 
are the only men which I know of that will clear that land. Our 
valley is composed of farmers of all classes—I¢nglish, Swiss, Hol- 
landers, and Trish. They all come there from the old countries. They 
worked barefooted and barelegged, and they cleared up that wilder- 
ness—myself included—they raised big families. They sent them 
in here and they educated them. Now, they are either doctors or 
they are dentists, but there is none of them working on the farm. 
What is going to become of us? T don’t know. It is a serious ques- 
tion. ‘Phat is what you are up against, though. 

We have lots of demagogues in this country. We have a man that 
is a candidate on the Triple Alliance ticket for governor. He has 
got two farms and he has got four boys, and you will find that man 
denouncing the J a all over the country. He has two farms rented 
to Japs and four boys, and there are some of them driving jitneys 
here, This country is full of that kind of demagogue, and he 1s a 
fair specimen of what they are hike, and he is running for governor 
on the Triple Alliance ticket to-day and going around this State 
denouncing the Japanese. 

Now, let us meet the thing fnir and Jet us not deceive ourselves. 
That is the situation. That is my opinion. You have got it right 
now. 

Mr, Box. Are acquainted with the history of the old South! 

Mr. Tenrace. [lived in Texas, | 

Mr. Box. I am glad to meet you, sir. You do know that from the 
time of the formation of the Union, that in the Constitutional Con- 
vention the very argument which you are making in favor of bring- 
ing ina million Japanese was made in favor of the slave trade. 

Ar. Terrace. That is a different proposition. 

Mr. Box. Well, you know that argument was made, don't you? 

Mr. Terrace. I know it was. 

Mr. Box. And you know what trouble resulted to the South and to 
the whole United States from that line of argument ? 

My. Ternace. The South is a different country entirely from this. 
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Mr. Box. I know the South. I live there. Iam from Texas and I 
am glad to meet you, but have you thought of that problem in con- 
nection with the position you take about this? - 

Mr. Trrrace. Ro I never did, because we are up against a differ- 
ent bee aes here entirely. 

Mr. Box. Don’t you know that the men of the South said, “We 
must have Negroes from Africa to do our work,” and that Washing- 
ton and Jefferson and others stood out opposed te that traffic, and that 
finally they got a provision inserted that the slave trade should be 
stopped in 1808S, known as the compromise measure, and that the one 
arguinent that brought those people into the South brought the trou- 
hie that nearly tore us all to pieces was the arguinent you are making 
now ! \ 

Mr. Terrace. That country and this are two different countries en- 
tircly.. You know that; you know that Texas is a State where there 
are miles and hundreds of miles of the finest prairie land that ever 
laid out of doors, easy to cultivate, and no trouble for any white man 
to go in there and stick his plow in there and work it. | 

Mr. Box. In those times they did not think that the white man 
could or would do it, and that is the reason they wanted the black 
man. 

Mr. Sircen. Just the argument you are making now in favor of the 
Japanese—that the white man can not and will not do it. 


Mr. Terrace. It is quite a different thing. When I came from Eng-— 


land I went to the State of Texas and I took up land in the State of 
Texas myself. 

Mr, Box. I was born there, and I am asking you these questions 
because you are a man who studies about these questions, and I want 


_ to call your attention to the fact that you are in exactly the same po- 


sition and making exactly the same arguments, while your position 
may not be as illogical or unwise as that appears now to us to have 
been, but that is the same argument. 

Mr, Trrrace. If you belong to Texas 
a Box (interposing). I was born there; my father was born 
there, 

Mr. Trennacs. Well, I settled in Gonzales County—you know where 
that is. I have a sister dead and buried in San Antonio, Tex. 

Mr. Box. You misunderstand me if you think I am trying to inject 
any sectional issue into it. What I was trying to call your attention 
to, as an intelligent citizen of the State of Washington, was the fact 


_ that it is dangerous, I would say, or at least I would suggest caution 


in arguing that laborers in practically unlimited numbers, who are 
liable to present a serious race question, ought to be introduced or 
brought in now, because there is a need for cheap labor, or labor that 
we can control. Now, we have lovked at the other side of it, and you 
know as a Texan that that particular proposition, as presented in the 
very formative days of the Government, Inid the foundation for the 
worst trouble the United States ever had. 

Mr. Terrace. I took notice that during the war they took over 
some million Chinks to France. What for? To dig ditches, to dig 
trenches, and to do the hard work which the other while men were 
not willing to do. Now, then, we have got here thousands and thou- 
sands of acres of the finest Jand that ever latd ont of doars, with 
stumps ranging all the way to 10 feet in diameters Which no while 
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man wants to tackle. They want to put that land under cultivation to 
feed those people that are clamoring in the cities at the high cost of 
living. 

Mr. Box, Does not that, my dear sir, involve the idea that society will 
consent for our people—your stock and mine—to withdra'y themselves 
from the soil and to let there be introduced millions of laborers who _ , 
will oceupy au position as lnborers and create two strata in society! 
Doesn't that mean that you are bringing into your country—they are 
not people of the saine class, everybody knows that-—but that you 
are bringing into your country an element that you do not expect to 
be completely blended with your life, but is brought in to do certain 
lines of work and to be separated from your people and to form the 
elements of two distinct classes in your great Western State here! 
Now, do you believe that 1s wise, sir? 

Mr, ‘Terrace. We have got to do either one of two things or one of 
two things is going to hanpen. The force of necessity, hunger, is 
going to drive these people to the soil. 

Mr. Box. Ifunger won’t do it. 

Mr. Street. Which people are you referring to now? 

Mr. Trrract. The white people, 

Mr. Srecren. I thought so. 

Mr. Box. Iunger'won’t do it if you get somebody else to do the 
work for them. 

Mr. Terrace. No; it won't. 

Mr. Box. What will become of them? 

Mr. Terrace. What is going to become of them? Just think what 
I told you. Potatoes at $150 a ton. 

Mr. Box. That is serious, but we must not adopt something worse 
to remedy it. 

Mr. Terrace. You won't. Take those Japanese away to-morrow 
and what is going to happen? What will happen? 
Mr. Box. They told my father and my grandfather if they took 
his slaves away we would all starve, - 
Mr. ‘Terrack. What is going to happen here if they take these 
Japanese nway ¢ 
Mr. Box. America is able to deal with any problem that you put 
Americans up against. 

The Cramman. They are not going to take them away, but you 
eo on the theory that we need a million more. 
“Mr. Terrace. A million more; that is my opinion. 

The Crrainman. In the Western States? 

Mr. Terrace. In western Washington and Oregon—I don’t say 
east of the mountains. 7 

The Cramman. What would you do with them—give them citizen- 
ship # ; 
Mr. Tyrnace. No, sir. 

The CHatrMAn. You would let them come in to stay ? 

Mr. Terrace. No; a certain limited time. 

The Crramman. In other words, you would establish a form of peoR 
Inbor here # 

Mr. Trnrace. No. 

Tho Crratrman, Well, what would you call it? 

Mr. Terrace. IT would let them work for wages, the same as any 


other mun. 
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The Cnamman. You understand the conditions by which the 
Chinese allow their subjects to go out for temporary labor ? 

Mi. ‘Teniace. 1 was in this country during the Chinese ayitation. 

The Ciramnaan. You know the conditions under which the Chinese 
Government lets their people go, as they went to France? 

Mr. Terrace. Yes; contract. | f 

The Crrirnman. Contract and bona. 

Mr. ‘Ferrack. And bond. That would happen here. 

The Cuamman. A bond for the wages for the period of five years. 

Mr, Terrace. That was the way right here in this territory. 

The Chairman. Do you think the people of the United States 
would stand for that? ° 

Mr. ‘Terrace. We don’t want that. We don’t want that. 

The Cnamaan. Tam glad to hear you think that—I know we do 
not want them. 

Mr. Terrace. We don’t want it. 

The Cirarsan. Then what else can you do; what is your other so- 
lution ? 

Mr. Terrace. Let them come in for a stated time—work for wages 
und clear up this land and help the people to live. 

The Crrarrman. Then, how are you going to send them back? 

Mr, Terrace. When the time is up and they save enough money to 
send themselves back. 

The Cuarman. You know the difficulties the United States had 
during the war in getting the Mexieans back that they had let 
come in? 

Mr, Terrace. They had no trouble in getting the Chinese back out 
of France? | 

The Crramman. Yes. 

Mr. Terrace. Very little. 

Mr. Ranker. What is your age? 

Mr. ‘Trrracr. I am 69. 

Mr, Raker. Wow long have you lived in Washington ? 

Mr, Terrace, Forty years. 

Mr. Raker. Been engaged in the farming business all that time? 

Mr. Terrace. I worked in the mines. 

Mr. Raxer. How long? 

Mr, Terracr. Fourteen years. 

Mr, Raxer. How long have you been engaged in the farming anid 
cay business ? | 

r. Terrace. About 28 years. 

Mr. Raker. Are you a man of family? 

Mr. Terrace. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. How many children? 

Mr. Terrace, Four. 

Mr, Raxer. Boys or girls? 

. Terrace. Two girls and two boys. 

Mr. Raxen. All married? 

Mr, ‘Terrace, No, sir. 

Mr. Raxen. I just wanted your history in order to ask you another 
question. Are your boys married? 

Mr. Trrracr. One of them—two of them. 

Mr, Raxen. Two hoys married. And the daughters! 
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Mr. Trrrace. One of the girls. 

Mr. Raker. You have two daughters? 

Mr. Terrace. One girl married. 

Mr. Ragxer. The other single ¢ 

Mr. Terrace. Yes. 

Mr. Raxen. [ow old is the single one? 

Mr. Terrace, About 23. 

Mr. Raver. Living with you? 

Mr. Tenvace. Yes. One was in the war. The girl was a nurse, 
egmmandeered by the United States Army. . 

Mr. Ragen. It is a good history. Is your farm Jeased-—the entire 
place—to the Japanese ¢ 

Mr. Trerace. Not the entire place. 

Mr. Raver. How much of itd 

Mr. Terrack. About two-thirds of it. , 

Mr. Raxrr. Do you lease to them or do you have them working 


for you? 
t h) A y xy e 
Mr, ‘Terrace. I leased to them, and I have some working for me. 


Mr. Raxen. Do you run a dairy? 

Mr. Ternack. Druna dairy. 

Mr. Ranken. Is that leased or do you run it yourself? 

Mr. Prerace. The dairy ts lensed. 

Mr. Raxer. To whom? 

Mr. Ternact. To the Japs. 

Mr. Raner. And you are living where? 

Mr. ‘Tenvace. On the place. 

Mr. Raker. And you do business in Seattle ? 

Afr. Terrace. I do business in Seattle. 

Mr. Raxer. How far is your place from the city of Seattle! 

Mr. Terrace. Thirteen miles, 

Mr. Raker. Will you tell the committee of any tract of land that 
had not been cleared off that has been cleared off by the Japanese— 


cleared off, this Cut-over land? 


Mr. Terrack. Yes. 
Mr.‘ Raker. How many acres of this cut-over land, with stumps 


and all kinds of underbrush on it, has been cleared off by the Jap- 
nnese in the State of Washington, to your knowledge? 

Mr, Terrace. They cleared 30 acres off for me. My neighbor, ad- 
they cleared something like 70 or 80 acres, and it has been 
roing on all around. I can take you up to a place now in the White 
fiver Valley where there was 160 ncres in there that was absolutely 
worthless, and I can take you there to-day and you will sce just as 
fine a garden as you ever saw in your life, and Japanese cleared every 
ineh of it. FE can tuke you there to-day; it won't take but half an 
hour to run out there. | 

Mr. Raven. You are familiar with the Middle Western States and 
their development ? 

Mr, Terrace. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. And through all the Western States oulside of the 
State of Washington? 

Mr, ‘Terrace. Yes; I have talked roads in every State in the Union. 

Mr. Raxer. Practically all this development has been done by the 


while man? 


joining me. 
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Mr. Terrace. Practically all. 

Mr. Raker. Gan you give any reason why he ean not continue 
tu do in the future what he has done in the past? 

Mr. Terrace. Well, the Kaiser has raised hell with the world. 
That is all I can say. / 

Mr, Raker, Do i understand your position is that you want to 
have a class of people in this country that will be in cities and on 
the farms that clo not work and then to have another class that does 
the manual work ? 

Mr. ‘Trmracr. No, sir; I would hke, and I have been endeavoring 
for the last 20 years, to get the American boy and girl to stay on the 
farm. We have been advocating good roads—give them good roads, 
electric lights, and all the modern conveniences so as to make it 
possible for them to live on the farm, but they will not do it. 

Mr. Rarer. Are you in favor of the labor on the farm being 
married ? 

Mr. Terrace. I am. 

Mr, Raxer. And having a home, as part of it on the Jand? 

Mr, Terrace. I am. : 

Mr. Raker. How are you going to have the Japanese and Chinese 
and Hindus working on your places unless you give them homes 
and give them an opportunity to marry and raise a family # 

Mr, Terrace. I didn’t know that we had any Hindus. 

Mr. Raker. Let us stick to the Japanese and Chinese. 

Mr. Trrrace. Very few Chinese. 

Mr. SreceL. Confine it to the Japanese. 

Mr. Raker. I would like to ask my question in my own way, un- 
less the chairman objects. ‘Take the eee do you want them 
to live on the farms and have their homes there, with their Wives, 


- to grow up and raise a community ¢ 


Mr, ‘Terrace. ‘They are doing it now. , 

Mr, Raxer. I want to ask you if you want it done in the future? 

Mr, Terrace. Yes. ° 

Mr, Raker. Then you want the million Japanese to come—a mil- 
lion working men, with their wives, to raise families and become a 
part of this country?! 

Mr. Terrace, I didn’t say “a part of this country.” 


Mr, Raker. Well, what are you going to do; are we going to have 


a cluss of men here that do not participate in und do not become 
part and parcel of the country in which they hve? 

Mr, Terrace, Well, what are we going to do? We had before 
the war 

Mr. Raxer (interposing). Iam asking you your opinion. 

Mr. Terrace (continuing), We had before the war here 1,300,000 
Immigrants coming to this country every year.. Since the war we 
have ubout 300,000—you have cut off 1,000,000 of labor. Now, the 
farmer is the man that does the work, and you have cut that olf, 
Who is going to do the work? In the State of New York there is 
150,000 vacant farms. This is a scrious question. 

Mr, Raxer. And the city overrun 

Mr. Terrace (interposing). Yes. 

Mr. Kaxer (continuing). With men and women? 

Mr. Terrace. Yes. The moving-picture shows, (the theaters, hay- 


ing a fine time—never mind where the food comes from. 7 : 
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Mr. Raxer. Let us get back to the fundamental proposition. Aro 
we going to have a million Japanese men come to this country with 


their wives and to raise their families and to become putt and parcel * 


of the country ? 


. ( 
Mr. ‘Trmrace. Not as part and parcel. I don’t intend them to have 


one sauy—one vote or one word—as to the government of this country. 
They do not ask it and we are not going to allow them to have it. 

The Ciaieman. We micht as well abandon this. : 

Mr. Srrarn, Now, Mr. Terrace—— 

Mr. Raker. Just a minute please—— : 

The Citairman, They can not come there—their own Government 
would not allow them to coine. 

Mr. Raker (continuing). Here is the situation, Mr. Chairman; 
here is a gentleman of great experience who says he wants a million 
Jupanese laborers in this country. 7 

Mr. Trrracr. Yes; to clear off our lands. 


» ™ 


< 


Mr. Raker. I just want his viewpoint as an American citizen, who, | 


I understand, beheves in our form of Government. 

Mr. Terrace. I do. | 

Mr. Raxrn. You are opposed to peonage? 

Mr. Trrerace. I am. . 

Mr. Raxer. You are opposed to slavery ? 

Mr, Terrace. I am. _ ; | 

Mr. Raker. You are in favor of the laboring man having the same 
opportunity as the man that runs the bank or runs the store? 

Mr. Trernacr. I ain, . 

Mr. Ranxen. And making no distinction ? 

Mr. Terrace. None whatever. 

Mr. Raker. But you are going to put a class of men on the farms 
and you are not going to give them the opportunity to marry or the 
opportunity to raise a family or the opportunity to participate in the 
country in which they hve—ts that right? 

Mr. Terrace, Do you mean the Japanese? 

Mr. Raker. I mean any human being that lives on the farm. _. 

Mr. Terrace. I referred to the Japanese. I don’t object to Ins 
fetching his wife and his family—I want his family. . 

Mr. Race. Then you are going to bring the Japanese here with 
his wife, to allow him to raise boys and girls who will become cit 
zens, and deny him the right, and his wife the right, to be citizens; 
is that right? | 

Mr. ‘Terrace. Well, I don’t know how to answer that question. 
I sometimes think, probably, they would be as valuable citizens as 
some we have already. , . 

Mr. Raker. Do you think there are any young men or women 0 
this community now deprived of work becauso the Japanese are hicre 

Mr. Trrrace. No, sir. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Raxser (looking around).. Now, where is the sergeant at arms! 
I want to state that the sergeant. at arms and I came into this build- 
ing this morning, and down in the post oflice there were two youn’ 
ladies stunding there at the post-office box. They received two cards 
from the desk. They asked the sergeant at arms to Jend them b= 
pencil to write their addresses on. He inquired of them and foun 
they were schoo]-teachers and had come here about.a,month or tw? 
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avo and they could not get any Ixbor and had but little money and 
were compelled to leave here and he asked them what was the cause 
of it, and they said the Japanese were running the town or the com- 
munity and white girls did not have a chance. Is there any troth in 
that? 

Mr. Terrace. Probably too many school-teachers. 

Mr. Raker. That is all, sir. 

Mr. Sizcen. You came to this country from Ireland ? 

Mr. Terrace. No, sir; England. 

Mr. Srecen, And went to Texas? 

Mr. Terrace. I did. 

Mr. Strcen. What line of work? 

Mr. Terrace. Farming. I took up land. 

Mr. Sinaer, And how long did you stay in Texas? 

Mr. Terrace. I stayed in Texas about three years. 

Mr. Sircen. And then did you come here? 

Mr. Trrracr. No, sir; I did not. I went to Wyoming. 

Mr. Sircen. Did you go into mining there? 

Mr. Terrace. I went into the mines. | 

Mr. Sircet. Were you at any time a member of any union? 

Mr, Terrace. Yes; I was master workman of the Knights of Labor 
here in the early days. 

Mr. Sircrn. And your statement is made here as the result of your 


‘own observation 2 


Mr. Terrace. My own observation. 

Mr. Sirgen. And how long have you been here in this State of 
Washineton, formerly the Territory of Washington ? 

Mr. Terrace. I have been here about 39 years, last March. 

Mr. Sircen. And you have the best interests of the State at heart? 

Mr. Terrace. I have. I love this State. I love my country. I 
give three-fourths of my time for my country—three parts of my 
time I devote to my country. 

Mr. Srecen. nla have tried to render the State here the best 
service that was in you? 

Mr, ‘Terrace. Yes; I always do that. Anybody calls me to any part 
of this country I go and I never charge them a cent. I love my 
country. , 

Mr. "Siete: Let me ask you a question along these lines: This 
morning there was some hearsay testimony to the effect that the 
Japanese are guilty of various offenses here in the community ? 

Mr. Terrace. I don’t believe that. I believe they are the most law- 
abiding people we have got in this State. We never hear of them 
violating the law, but we had trouble with the others, and you people 

ow it. You never deported a Japanese from this part of the world 
during the war. He never blew up your factories, your mines, or 
railroads—that class of people don’t come from this part of the 
world; they come from the other side—the very people that are caus- 
Ing this agitation to-day. : | 

Mr. Vary. Mr. Terrace, after all these thousands of acres of 
logged-off land have been cleared, do you expect the American boy to 
work those farms? | . | 
are Terrace. Yes, sir; then I think, probably, they- might take 
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Mr. Vaine. Are they doing it now on the lands which have been 
cleared 2 

Mr. ‘Trennace. Not the way they ought to, but they will come to it 
pretty soon, 

Mr. Vatnr., Well, do you conelude they will come to it because 
there will be nobody else to do the work ¢ 

Mr. Terrace. Yes, exactly; they will get hungry. 

Mr. Vane. But if there were a million Japs to do the work, they 
would not do it, would they ¢ 

Mr. ee No; nor they won’t never do it if that land 1s not 
cleared. 

Mr. Vatne. Iam talking about after the land is cleared; we will 
assume that you have the million Japs here and that the land is all 
cleared; then will the American boys stay out on the farms if there 
are plenty of Japanese there? 

Mr. Terrace. Let me answer that question my own way. I was 
in Wheeler County, in southern Oregon, campaigning jor roads. 
They got an appropriation to build a road, something like $180,000. 
In the town they call Fawcett, the county seat of Wheeler County, 
a few of the American ay there said, “ Now, here, as we have appro- 
priated that $180,000 to biild that road, we want that work and we 
want to work on that road.” “AQ right,” the county commissioners 
said, and they posted up a notice that there would be work for all 
American boys on this road at $4 a day, 8-hour work. The first 
morning there were 25 American boys turned up. The second day 
there was something lhke 10; but before the week wns over there 
was not a solitary one. If it had not been for the foreigners we 
would have no roads, It is the foreigners that are building the roads. 

Mr. Varig. The same proposition applies to the farms. 

Mr. Terrace. Yes; exactly. 

Mr. Vattz. Farms that have already been cleared, I am talking 
about, so that while there are foreigners, especially Japanese, to do 
the work the American boy will not do it. 

Mr. Terrace. That is the situation exactly. 

Mr. Varte. So that if you had a million J apanese here, you would 
have to send them out all at once or else the American boys would 
not go to work on the farms, because there would be Japanese here 
do do it; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Trerrace. No; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Vaitx. Why, it is, according to your argument. 

Mr. Terrace. I don’t understand it that way. For instance, these 
young boys when they came back from the war the Government 
vo them some land down in Roseburg, Oreg. They offered them land 
there, It was logged-off land, and the boys went down and looked 
at it. It was a terrible task; a terrible undertaking. They said they 
had no money and they could not live on stumps, and the result was 
they did not do anything with this land. But if that land had been 
cleared, so that those boys could have gone right along, they would 
have gone on those farms, probably; but as long as they had to go to 
work and clear that land they would not tackle it; that is the situa- 
tion exactly. 


‘The Cuaimman, They did not have the money, as a matter of fact, 
to do the clearing? | 
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Mr. Terrace. lxuactly, 

The Cnoauaan. Neither would the Jap. 

Mr. Terrace. The Jap would not, but the Jap would take it on 
shares. IIe would take the use of the land for so many years for 
clearing the land. 

The Cuatrmanx. He would get 5 acres on somebody else’s tract 
and raise potatoes and keep himself alive? 

Mr. Terrace. exactly, and get rich. 

Mr. Vairr. The Japanese, in your idea, are more eflicient farmers 
than the Americans, on land that has already been cleared 4 

Mr. Terrace. I don’t know about that. I don’t hardly know about 
that. We have got good American farmers. 

Mr. Vattzk. Do you think that this million Japanese would want 
to eo back to Japan ? | 

Mr. Trrrace. I don’t care whether they would want to or not, I 
would make them go. : | 

The Cuatrman. That is a theory; but I will ask you this; you 
spoke of immigration having been at the high point of 1,300,000; 
now, in your opinion, would it be better for the United States to per- 
mit a rather free incoming of the European people, in order to get 
that labor to dig the ditches and build the roads, rather than the 
Asiatic labor—to have European labor rather than oriental labor, for 
the future of the United States? : 

Mr. Trrracr. Well, of course, that is a pretty hard question to 
answer. | | 

The Cramman. But this is a hard problem. 

Mr. Terrace. That is a hard question to answer. I know that 
when people of my own blood come from that side of the world, you 
have more trouble with those people than you would with these others. 

The Cuaimman. There is more friction 

Mr. Raker. Give the names. 

Mr. Vainv. I haven’t quite finished. 

Mr. Terrace. You all seem pretty much interested in me. 

The Cramsaan, You have given this committee a lot of thought. 

Mr. Sirce,. You are giving us a lot of practical information from 
nN gas man, from the practical standpoint. 

Mr. Vainn. The Japanese who are here now do not remain long as 
laborers, Mr, Terrace; don’t they go into business on their own ac- 
count, either as lessees or 

Mr, Terrace (interposing). They do. I am just as scared of the 
Japanese as you are. But if the fittest have got to survive, I am be- 
ginning to think they have got to survive. 

Now, I had a Japanese working for me. Tle leased part of my 
place. He had six children. His name was Korea. He had no money 
When he came to me. Ile sold out last year 40 cows. He went away 
and left for Japan with $10,000, in four years, with six children. 
During the very same time that he was making this moncy, we were 
having white farmers staying in the same line of business and they 
conld not make a living. Now, I am giving you straight facts. 

The Cramsan. The answer to all that is that that man, his wife, 
and all the children worked on that farm all the time. 

Mr. Trrrace. His wife worked, but the children were not able to 
work; they were too small. 
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Mr. Vaine. Now, Mr. Terrace, if your million Japanese which 
you would like to bring in are at all like those who are here now, 
they will not want to continue as mere laborers all the time they are 
here: they will want to go into business themselves, too. 

Mr. Trnnace. They will after they ect the stake. 

Mi. Varne. Are you not courting a considerable problem when 
you want 100,000 more people who want to go into business for 
themselves? 

Mr. Terrace. TI want this land cleared. I love my State and I 
want to see it blossom like the rose, 

Mr. Vaine, 1 Jove this State. Tam just as much your representa- 
Give as Tain the representative of Hawaii. 

What are you going to do with the children that are born when 
this million of Japanese are working here as laborers and you are 
tryinge to keep them from foing into business for themselves? Are 
you going to send them back to Japan with their parents? 

Mr. Trrrace. I am beginning to think that the Japanese children 
will make good citizens, 

Mr. Vairz. In other words, the Japanese may survive better than 
you because he is favored, and he is bound to go into business for 
himself and wants to go into business for himself, and you think that 
he is a benefit to the State. Now, don’t. you think, Mr. Terrace, with 
al] the benefits to the State which will result that it will be a Japanese 
State instead of an Aimerican State by the time we eet through? 

Mr. Terrace. I don’t think SO. 

Mr. Vairr. What is the population of Washington now? 

Mr, Terrace. About 140,000, 

The Cuauaan, One million four hundred thousand. 

My. Vatie. One million four hundred thousand, and you are pro- 
posing to bring in, in addition to the Japanese who are already here, 
u million more to occupy the land, of a race filter to survive than we 
are, Who will want to stay here, and you are still confident that this 
will remain an American State. 

Mr. Terracr. I think go. | 

Mr. Vatuy. Well, I am not as confident as you are. 

Mr. Sircen, In other words, I understood that the Civil War had 
settled the entire question about any State going out of the Union 
and not remaining an American State. 

Mr, Vatte. I am not talking about it in a political sense, but in 
a social and economical sense, 

The Crainman. That is out of order, 

Mr, Box, Mr. Terrace, in view of your statement that you need a 
million Japanese, more or less, in order to do this clearing, and then 
{liat you could get rid of them and have desirable conditions after- 
wards, because of the return of American boys to the farm; in view 
of that premise of yours, I call your attention to the fact that o big 
portion of the State of Texas and the neighboring State is prairie, 
you know that? 

Mr. ‘Terrace. I know that. 

Mr. Box. Well, now, that land did not have to be cleared, much of it. 
Now suppose that you were a member of this committee and had for 
mouths heard the story that from two to five hundred thousand 
Mexicans ought to be introduced into Texas temporarily, when Texas 
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land is already cleared; suppose vou had been told there that there 
was not lnbor on the farms, though the land is already cleared, would 
you still feel sure that you are correct in saying that this trouble 
would right itself as soon as the stimps were removed ¢ 

Mr. ‘Terrace. There is such a difference between a Mexican and the 
Japanese—as much difference as there is between 

Mr. Box (interposing). I am talking about the condition of the 
soil, Texas soil; the greater portion of it Is already cleared. 

Mr. Terrace. Yes. 

Mr. Box. And we are being told that we must introduce this tem- 
porary labor now, not to clear the soil, not to dig the stumps, because 
our stumps are dug. Now, are you sure, in view of that fact, that your 
premise is correct, that you need them here to dig the stumps and as 
soon as the stumps are dug all the other troubles will be eliminated ? 
In Texas we have not got the stumps and we have the very trouble ; 
that you have here. , 

Mr. Terrace. Well, when I was in San Antonio some four years 
ago they were pretty near all Mexicans, and when I went. back there 
a little while ago there were but very few Mexicans. 

Mr. Box. In San Antonio ? 

Mr. Terrace, Not many, compared to what there was in those days. 

Mr. Raker. May Task the witness just one question? ° 

Mr, Terrace (interposing). Now, I would hke to know who is ex- 
amining me, whether it is you people or those fellows over there. 
If it isthem over there, I won’t answer any more questions. 

(Witness leaves the chair.) 


STATEMENT OF MR. FRANK W. HULL. 


(The witness was first duly sworn.) 

The Cuairman, State your name, post-office address, and business. 

Mr. Hunn, Frank W. Ilull, county assessor of King County, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

The Crrainman, Have you a statement which you desire to make 
to the committee on the question under consideration ? 

Mr. Huu, I would be very glad to give the committee the benefit 
of my experience as taxing official since I have been connected with 
this office, about 13 years, also my personal opinion as to the Japanese 
situation in King County. | 

The Cirairman. Now, go ahead as briefly as you can with the tax- | 
ation problem. \ 
_ Mr. Raker. We had a statement from his office. That was turned 
in, We do not care for statistics now. 

Mr. Hew. You want my general observation. My general obser- 
vation of property in the city, gentlemen, is that where Japanese set- 
tle in a district it reduces the valuation of the property about one- 
third—about 334 per cent. That is universally true in the city of 
Seattle. Iam dealing now with Senttle property. In regard to farm- 
ing property, I have any number of complaints in the office from the 
small farin owners, the American farmer, that it is Impossible for 
him to compete with the Japanese farmer. The American farmer's 
Wife and children won't go out at 4 o’clock in the morning picking 
weeds. It is impossible for him to compete with those Gonditivns in 
the farming situation. 
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Now, with reference to the large tracts of land in the White River 
Valley and certain other sections of the State that were improved 
years ago und now are leased to the Japanese, it is impossible for the 
American farmer to compete with them on that basis, raising vege- 
tables. 

The Cnamaan, Let me interrupt you right there. The Japanese 
have not been in the fore front im clearing logeed-off JanJs in this 
State 

Mr. Wer. In my experience, no. To deal with the matter cooly, 
and T think it is a problem which should be judged very impartially 
and very coolly, I think that the Japanese, on the average, on leased 
land. will cultivate the land and take good care of it to the extent of 
their leases, and no more, He is a very practical farmer, and very 
shrewd; he gets the very best he can out of it for himseli; he gets 
more, In my Opimion this leasing of land to the Japanese, will have 
a tendency, 1 think, to hold back the “ back-to-the-farm ” movement. 

The Cuamman. I*or the reason that the Japanese is there with his 
family ? 

Mr. Hunn. You simply can not compete with him. It is purely a 
question of not being able to compete. The American farmer can not 
compete with the Japanese—we can not live under those same condi- 
tions. 

The Cuairnman. Do you think it is probably truce also, in this great 
State, with its limited population, with the Japanese urder lease 
acquiring lands and cultivating them, that would tend to keep out 
immigrants from Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Italy, or any other 
country which might come there, from the opportunity of going to the 
logged-off land ? 

Mr. Tfunn. And those people would eventually make citizens. You 
take the Scundinavian, who is a good farmer, a very practical farmer, 
he can not compete with the Japanese. The Italian can not compete 
with the Japanese. The Japanese truck garden has no waste product. 

The Cuammay. Are these leases in this State corporation leases or 
how are they rigged up? 

Mr, Hrra. Well, the leases and the supposed ownership of land 
is a peculiar condition that we have to contend with here. It 1s very 
hard to find out. Usually, probably, some American Iawyer in a 
corporation is supposed to be the stockholder. It is carried in his 
name. The Japanese own and control, I would say, in the city of 
Seattle, probably, pretty close to 300 hotels and lodging hcuses, and 
yet it is almost impossible as an assessor to find the exact owner, an 
when he assesses the lodging house, it is assessed, in many instances, 
probably to the party who does not own it. It is one of those things 
where you know the owner and yet you can.not prove it. ! 

The Cirarrman, In this county have there been much pune of 
land for guardians of American-born Japanese children ! 

Mr. Hun, There are quite a number of purchases in the south end 
of the city proper by supposedly Japancse interests of real estate, but 
it is purchased in corporate names. | 

The Curamman. Not by some one as guardian ? 

Mr. lure, Not by some one asa guardian. Lor instance, take the 
stock in some Japanese banks here, you will find quite 2 nimber of 
Shares held by Americans—A mericans here, usually an attorney for 
the bank; but the bulk of the stock is held bysome Japanese in Japan. 
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Mr. Srrcer. Do you know Mr. Keene, who was mentioned in the 
last hearing yesterday by the city councilinan as an attorney ? 

Mr. Hutu, Walter A. Keene is an attorney. 

Mr, Srecrt. He appears to be one of the stockholders ? 

My, Wuu.. I think he is a stockholder in one bank. - 


Mr. Siucen. In more than one bank? 
Mr. Huux. I could not tell without looking at the list, but he is one 


of the stockholders. 

Mr. Suzcet. Are you an attorney ? 

Mr. Huu. No; Iam a civil engineer. 

Mr. Sircen. Are you familiar with the general rule as to how many 
citizens are required to form a corporation here? 


Mr. Hunn. No; I am not. 
Mr. Raxer. As tax collector, have you had any experience where 


the Japanese have gone into a community in a city and smaller town 
or into a farming district and obtained property relative to the de- 
crease of that property, or the remaining property owned by the 
whites for taxation purposes? | 
Mr. Huty. You mean have they taken advantage of the decrease in 


valuation ? 


Mr. Raker. Yes. 
Mr. IIcti. No; I would not say they have taken any advantage 


of the decrease in the valuation of the real estate. As far as the leases 
on the farms are concerned, it is impossible from my oflice to de- 
termine what they are paying for those leases; but in the city 


roper : 
Mr. Raker. What I mean is, for instance, when Japanese go into 
# community in the city and get a number of holdings, does the re- 
maining property decrease for taxable purposes jn that istrict? 

Mr. Huu. It does. 

Mr. Varin, Tt decreased the assessed valuation of the property. 

Mr. Hunn, It decreases the assessed valuation of the property. 

Mr. Raxer. Then, that would give the Japanese an opportunity 
to purchase this property at a lower rate than they would have been 
able to purchase it had the first purchase not been made by the 
Japanese in that community? 

Mr. Hort. Undoubtedly; they have a tendency to colonize, and 
that has a tendency to depreciate the value of the property. 

Mr, Raker. Are they colonized in their residences here in Seattle? 

Mr, Huuw. Yes; to a great extent. » | o 

Mr, Raxer, I understand you to say that in some of the banks the 
stock 1s held, some of it, by an American attorney? 


Mr. Hon. Yes. | | 
_ Mr. Raxer. Whether he is holding as trustee, or whether he owns 
it in fee, except the mere naked legal title does not show ? 

Mr. Hunn. Docs not show. They merely certify that they are 
stockholders. His name appears as the owner of so many shares. 


Mr. Raxer. But is it the pepe from what you have found 


out, that he is merely the naked legal holder? 


Mr. Wu... That is the presumption. 
Mr. Raker. And the other stockholders of the bank live jn Japan? 


Mr. Hutt. I have one bank in nind—have you pot the list there 
[examines list]? I have one bank in mind, the Sumitomo Bunk, of 
Digitiq : 
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Seattle, where the majority of the stockholders reside in Japan; 1,875 
shares of stock in that bank is held by Japanese residents of Osaka, 
Japan; the balance of the shares of stock are held by Japanese and 
American residents of Seattle. . 

Mr. Ranker. What is the total number of shares? 

Mr. Hun... I don’t remember. I will add them up for you. I 
think it is 2,000 shares. | 

Mr. Raxer. Do you know the par value? 

Mr. Hunn. I have it in my office, but I could not tell you offhand. 

Mr. Raker. Are you familiar with the mode of living of the 
Japanese on these leased farms ¢ 

Mr. Tlurs.. ‘To a great extent, as we learn it in examining the land 
and the classification. 

Mr, Raker. Would it be a fair statement to say that neither the 
wife nor the husband nor the children dress as our Ame-ican boys 
and girls dress, so far as expensive dresses are concerned, or proper 
American dressing ¢ 

Mr. Wurn. Well, I would say that their whole mode of living is 
much below the standard of the average American. I am not criticiz- 
ing their mode of living, but I say it is much below. 

Mr. Taker. I want to get a few facts from you; the question of 
dress is one thing. Now, as to the question of the home; is the home 
fixed up like the American home, where you have the daughters and 
sons, to get the inspiration, and the standard of living as an American 
ought to live? 

Ir. oun. I can answer that question by stating that the average 
Japanese who is the statutory head of a family gets the same excmp- 
tion that is granted to all heads of families; and there are very few 
Japanese that are assessed on household goods. The amount of house- 
hold goods they have is below the statutory exemption of $300 
allowed the head of a family in this State. 

Mr. Raxer. And in their communities, do they gather their young _ 
folks together like the Americans, in regard to socials, house gather- 
ings, and dances and other entertainments the American ought to 
have and is entitled to? 

Mr. Ifvurn. Well, I am not particularly familiar with their form of 
entertainment, but I would say that the average inspection of the 
homes on those leased lands, and in the district in the city where 
they live, taking the average population—of course, there are excep- 
tions to the rule among the Japanese—that it is very much of a poorer 
class. That is, the home would indicate poverty, which is not, pos- 
sibly, true, but the furnishings of the home would indicate poverty. 

Mr. Raxer. Do you know of any gathering, or group of men In 
Seattle, or elsewhere, or in the State of Washington that have got 
together and have said to these ex-service men, “ You go out and clear 
up some of this suet Jand and take this farm, buy it on time, or take 
this lease, and we will see you through, or help you through on it?” 

Mr. Hur. No; I did not. 

Mr. erate Do you know of any Japanese that have become public 
charges 

Mr. Hei. No; I don’t think so. I think they take care of their | 
own people. 7 | 

Mr. Siraee. Do you Itnow how many whites became public charges 
here during the pust year? 
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Mr. Huns. No; and I would say in answer to that question, “ Nor 
do I know how many Japanese in Japan are public charges on their 
own people.” 
Mir. Since. Will you please answer the question that is put lo you, 
here—if you do not know, say so. 


if vou do not know how many are 
Mr. Heute. No; 1 do not know how many white people are public 


charges. 
(Statement of Mr. Full closed.) 


STATEMENT OF MR. &M. T. STEVENS. 


(Mr. Stevens was first duly sworn.) 
The CHAIRMAN. State your name. 
Mr. Stevens. M. T. Stevens. 

The CHamman. And your residence? 
Mr, Srevens. Seattle. 
The Cuamman. And your business or occupation ? 

Mr, Srevens. Sanitary engineer of the health department of the 


city. 
The Cyaan. Is that your official position? — 


Mr. Srevens. Yes. 
The Carairman. How long have you occupied it? © 

Mr. Srevens. About 12 years. 

The CuarrmMan. You have got a statement to make to the: corn- 


mitee? 
Mr. Srevens. Oh, I have no statement. I was asked to come here 
and give certuin facts as to our relation with the Japanese, at the 


Pike Place Market and the dairies. 
The Cuairman. Are you in charge of the market ? 
Mr. Srevens. I have superintendency of the entire activities of the 
sanitation of the health department. 
The CaHarmman. Have you gathered any statistics ? 
Mr. Stevens. Nothing, only what shows in our regular records that 
we have on the Pike Place Market; we have about 250 permits to 


Japanese. 
The Cxamnman. Out of how many? 
Mr. Srevens. Well. there is 415 white permits and 250 of the 


J salar 
‘he Crratrstan. Now, have you had any trouble with them in the 
enforcement of the regulations? 
Mr. Stevens. Not any more than we have with the others on the 
market. , 
The Cuamman. In other words, they are all alike. 
Mr. Srevens. They are about all alike in that respect. 


lot more trouble with them on dairies... 
The CuamMan. Just tell us what trouble you have. 


Mr. Srevens. Well, the inspector goes to the dairy and asks them 
y will delay it until often we 


to make certain improvements, and the 
have to close the dairy until they do; whereas the other people of 
the various nationalities who are engaged in that same business, they 
will either make the improvement very soon or give a good reason 
for it, or quit the city entirely and go to the condensers. 

The Cxramman. Well, is this trouble which you have. deseribed 


about the dairies ever been serious? 


We have a 
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Mr. Srevens. Nothing particularly serious, 

The Cuamman. In other words, you always have been capable of 
getting your orders enforced ? 

Mr. Srrevens. Yes; because we have the law behind us. If we per- 
mit them to go on, it is our fault. 

The Cuairman, Is there anything else which you heve in mind 
which you. could tell us which would help the committee! 

Mr, Srevens. The living conditions of the Japanese, tf that is of 
interest, 1s, In a great many respects, objectionable. They will seem 
to house in wnsanitary quarters, in preference to better ones, and my 
experience, from the inspection on the farm, is that they do not live 
as the American people do; or, in other words, won't; they live in 
hovels, 

The Cirainman, Have you any statute in the State here regulating 
the size of rooms, and the number of cubic feet of air? 

Mr. Srevens. We have a city ordinance in the city; I do not know 
of any in the State. | er 

The Crrairman. And that which you have just been describing is 
the condition outside of the city limits? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes. i | | 

The Cramman. Now, who has the power of enforcement of changes 
to be made on farms and houses, ete. ? 

Mr. Stevens. Outside of the city? 

The Crtamman, Yes. | 7 

Mr. Stevens. That would be up to the county health officer or some 
State official, probably. We control certain conditions which might 
in some way atfect the products which are sent into the city for con- 
sumption, by reason of the fact that they are permitted to come in 
here. 

The Cyamman. In other words, you examine and test the milk? 

My. Stevens. Test the milk and examine the premises, and if there 
is any condition on the premises which might affect the foods which 
are sent from that place. a 

The CHamman. You issue an order? 

Mr. Srevens. We issue an order. 

The oe Prohibiting them bringing into the city such food 
for use 

Mr. Srevens. We demand certain changes to be made, or else they 
must cease. 

The Curairman. Is there anything else which you know of which 
might shed some light on the subject here? 

Mr, Srevens. I don’t think so. . | 

The Curamaan, You have been a resident of Seattle for how long! 

Mr. Srevens. Twenty-two years. 

- The Cramaan. You have seen the Japanese population grow here! 

Mr. Srevens. Yes. a re ee eer 

The CrarMAn. What has the effect been, in regard to the price of 
property, if you know? |. : 

r, Srevens, Why, I do not know personally, only through con- 
versation with others that come into my office and tatk about the 
subject. They say there is a depreciation in values when the Japanese 
move into « neighborhood, and that is also true of some other 
nationalities, | | 
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The Cuamman. As I understand it, the situation here, from what 
I have heard people say, the Japanese pay the highest price for the 
property which they are buying. 

Mr. Srevens. Yes. | 

The Cuarrman. Have you heard that? 

Mr. Stevens. Well, in connection with the apartment houses and 
hotels and in connection with lease of land, they will pay an advance 
eee in order to get it. Ihave heard the statement here that it would 

ea good thing to have them come in and clear off the logged-off land. 
They do not do that. They come in and pick out a good picce of Iand 
that they can immediately turn to account, and occupy that, and I 
me heard that they pay an advanced price for that lense or privi- 
eve 
"The Crramman. Had you noticed the general conditions in Seattle 
before the war came sat | as 4 


Mr. Srevens. Yes. | 
The Cuamman. Was saa lewient good or “bad here ? 


Mr. Srrvens. Before the war? | 

The Crrainman. Yes. 

Mr, Srevens. It seemed to be aout the average condition. It 
seemed to be plenty of work before. 

The Cuatrman. Did you have any idle at all? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes. 

The Cruamman. They are always with us. 

Mr. Srrvens: Yes; a pile of them, and we have an appuredt idle- 
ness here in the city: ‘which people notice, that is among the loggers, 
ete., ancl then there are other men who will work nights and walk on 
the strects a part of the day, and it looks like we have a lot of idle 
men., Of course, we have a lot of idle men at the present time. 

The Cxarrman. There has been a change 1 in the last few weeks or 
months? 

Mr. STEvENs. Woll, there has bean a change in the last few weeks, 
because the Jogging camps have closed down. 

The Cyraman. Aside from that, has thero been any Jul! in busi- 
ness here in the past few weeks? 

' Mr. Stevens. It is reported that there has. 

The Cratrman. Is that any different from what it used to be here 

in 1914, as far as the average man who wanted to get work, in finding 


wor 
_ Mr. Srevens. Well, I could not state clearly on that. It is not 
os hi to me, 

‘he CurairmMaANn. In other words, the samo condition ie to-day 
which prevailed here a \few years a0, and if onyore wants to go to 
work he can find work? 

Mr. Srevens. I could not say that. There: is 0 seneet of work 
at this time, because there are man activities that areclosed.  —: 


‘The Cuainman. War activities LS we 
Mr. Stevens. Not necessarily—some of them, of course, the stip: 


yards; but the lumber camps are shut down and the mills are shut 
down for repairs. That probably is a berapOrney: eonmion: a 


- The Cirarraran. I hope so, generally.: 
Mr. Srrvens. We get reports, of course, but T ain not in the busi- 


ness and I could not state. ae 
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The Cramaan. I just wanted to get the general views of a man 
who is going about the city, as you are, for the purpose of learning 
what is going on. | 

Mr. Raker. I do not recollect that you stated your profession. 

Mr. Srevens. [am a sanitary engineer of the health department of 
the city of Seattle. 

Mr. Raner. ‘That takes you all over the city to inspect homes and 
places of business of all kinds and character? | 

Mr. Srevens. Well, [ udminister the activities of the department, 
sanitation, and food, and milk, and plumbing, and the watersheds, 
and the Pike Place Market, and such things as that—everything ex- 
cept the medical side. " 

Mr. Raxer. Does that get you over the territory outside of the city 
limits any? | . 

Mr. Srevens. Yes; if you are familiar with the State on this side 
of the mountains; that gets me over the district included between 
the north State boundary and south as far as Chehalis and east as 
far as ENensbure and west as far as Dungeness. 

Mr. Raker. That would include the territory that was spoken of 
here where the large Japanese activities are? 

Mr. Svrevens. Yes. 7 | 

Mr. Raxer. Do you go into their homes and their dairies and 
places of that kind out on the farms? > i 

Mr. Stevens. We get in their barns and their milk houses. Unless 
their homes are very closely related to the milk houses we do not 
bother them. 

Mr. Raxrn. Does your work lead you so that you can observe 
their method and mode of life? : 

Mr. Srevens. Yes. | | 

Mr. Raxer. And you had that experience for how many years? 

Mr. Srrevens. I have been in charge of this work for about 12 
years. : 

Mr. Raker. Now, knowing you to be a man who has had expe- 
rience, a public officer who has been on the ground and has had an 
opportunity to observe, will you, in your own way, compare the 
method of living of the Japanese on their homes and the surround: 
ings of the home on the farm as compared to the American farmer? 

Mr. Srevens. The standard is very much lower; of a very much 
lower grade than the average—that is, taking the average. Japanese, 
their standard of living is very much lower than the standard of 
living of the average American farmer, or, you might say, any other 
farmer. We find, of course, among some Italians a low standard 
of living, and oceasionally we find. Americans who are away below 
standard; but I_am speaking of the average as I observed it. an 
',.Mr. Raxrr. The Japanese who are fairly well to do, who are 
making money—is their standard below the average of the ordinary 
American farmer? Pot | 7 

Mr. Srevens. They seem to like to advance as quickly as other 
people to a better standard of living. I know of buildings which 
are worth probably $40,000 or premises that are worth $40,000 which 
they are living in and living just as well as any. other nationality 


e 


in America? - 
Mr. Raxer. On the avernge the majority is the other way? 
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Mr. Srevens [oam speaking of the agriculturist and the dairy 
farmer and a portion of the Japanese in the city; you will find them 
hving in small quarters. They will live in cellars if they are per- 
mitted; we have to oust them out of there. We also find that among 
other people, but not to such an extent. 

Mr. Raker. Describe it a little. Take the ordinary, average Japa- 
nese home and compare it now to the ordinary home of an American 
Just describe the house and a lot of the conditions. 

yrobably the majority, of the 
; of merely a shack, boarded 


on the farm. 

Mr. Stevens. Well, a great many, 
Japanese farmers’ homes is compose 
up and down and a great many times only boarded loose; and in that 
you will find a bunk and a very poor class of bedclothing that 
apparently has not been cleaned very recently, and there is no other 
furniture, only something they have knocked together from boxes-— 
tunber from boxes or such like, and something they have found. That 
prevails for probably a number of years until they are able to or 
have money enough to move to some other place where they can live 


better. | 
Mr. Raker. How is the condition of the man that leases; is his con- 


dition like you have described it also? 3 
Mr. Srrvens. Yes; it is simply the leases that I have to deal with. 
Mr. Vattx. In view of the tendency that you speak of, of the Japa- 
nese to live on a better scale, to advance rapidly as they acquire means, 
is it not fair to say that the low standard of living which you described 
is largely attributable to the fact that those who live in thut way are 
new to the country and unfamiliar with our ways and are mostly 


oor ? | 
J Mr. Stevens. Well, there are many of them to whom we can hardly 
make ourselves understood. 

Mr. Vaitx. And they are mostly poor people ? 

Mr. Srevens. They are mostly poor people; they start in that way 
and having worked as long as there 1s daylight, and by and by they 
have made sufficient money so that they can change their mode of 


life. 
Mr, Vaire. And then they change? - 

Mr. Srevens. Very often. 

Mr. Vain. And the same is true of poor immigrants from any 


other country # 
[r. Srevens, I believe so. Of course, we have more Japanese here 


than we have of the others. ; 
Mr. Vatue. That is why your attention is directed to them? 


Mr. Srevens. Yes. 

Mr. Sircren. Some of the property which you have described here, I 
assume, is not owned by Americans, where these Japanese live? 

Mr. Stevens. Oh, yes; I think so. These lensers come in there and 
they put a little building, and they find an old barn, and they change 
it a little and make it good enough for them to live in. . 

Mr, Raker. From your observation of 12 years as inspector and 
your acquaintance with this community and the surrounding ‘com- 
munity before, do you know of any really new developments in the 
way of clearing off cut-over land and breaking out lands by the 


. 


Japanese ? 


Mr. Stevens. No; I have been all over the country, and it may be, 
but I never had my attention called to it. They do not Jog off or 


; 
| 
| 
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look after that kind of Jand—it takes them too long to get it ready. 
They will go and get a lease on an improved piece of property. 

Mr. Raver. You observed Seattle before the Japanese had gotten 
such a hold, in the way of banks and hotels and other activities and 
markets, and fruit stands and vegetable stands? 

Mr. NSrevens. Yes, 

Mr, Raker. You knew it before they were in it? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. And you are familiar with it now? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. Has this change been a good thing for Seattle? 

Mr. Stevens. You mean the change in the greater number of 
Japanese ¢ 

Ate. Raker. This change from practically nothing, so far as popu- 
Jation and business is concerned, up to these enormous activities of 
the Japanese in this city—is that a good thing for Seattle and an 
American city or is it not? 

Mr. Srevens. Well, I could not say us to whether that ultimately 
will be a good thing or not. I do not like to see it. That js niy per- 
sonal view. Of course, 1€ Increases the business to some extent, I 
believe. ‘They make investments in certain ways, and they make 
business. 

Mr. Rarer. Is there not something else for the city and the county 
and the State to do except Just business? 

Mr, Srevens. Yes; I presume there is. I don’t know just exactly 
what you are leading up to. 

Mr, Raker. Well, 1 am leading up to the character and kind of its 
citizens. 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, 

Mr. Rarer. Now, I will take that view of it; has it been an advan- 
tage to the citizenry of Seattle—this large increase? 

Mr, Srrvuns. No; I do not think so. 

(Statement of Mr. Stevens closed.) 


STATEMENT OF MR. L. E. BEEBE. 


(Mr. Beebe was first duly sworn.) 

The CIIAIRMAN. State your name, residence, and occupation. 

Me Berner. L, E, Beebe; residence, 1208 Marion Street; and Iama 
salesman. : 

The Cirarrmman. How long have you been a salesman? 

Mr. Brenr. Twenty-five years, 

The CHatmman. Do you represent Armour & Co.} 

Mr. Brernur. I do. 
~The Ciraarman. Did you desire to make a statement as to the deal- 
ings of that company and yourself with the J apanese people? 

Mr. Berner. I did not wish to mention Armour & Co. in connection 
with anything I say. 

The Crramman, All right. Strike that from the record. 

Mr. Beers. I haven’t any particular statement to make. I believe 
there is an clement in the community who are not working for the 


é 


best interests of Americanism in the individualizing and segregating 


and pointing: to some particular class of the world’s population and 
designating: them as undesirable. 
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duction and economic conditions are dominated by the Japanese by reuson of 
owning or controlling the lands of California, what nation, what race will be 
benefited?) Shall we surrender the Golden State and the Pacific coast to the 
Mikado and let it become all yellow? Or, shall we hold fast to our great 
patrimony in justice to future generations of Americans? Shall we be just 
to ourselves and our kin, or weakly aud blindly generous to the Huns of the 
Oricnt? 

It is time we halted the yellow corporations now churtered, if legal menns 
can be found. It is time we performed our duty to those of our rave who are 
yet to come upon the earth, and put an effectual stop to the issuance of more 
charters upon pretense or open violation of law. 

The right of existing Japanese corporations to continue business muy be 
and should be attacked by an information involving either 
business or the legality of a charter issued and of record, or both. 

The issue should at once be raised by the Attorney Gencral by proper pro- 
cedure. It is generally believed that a ‘close fnquiry into the affalys of all 
corporations should be instituted at once and assuredly any change in present 
conditions would be an improvement and highly beneficial to the present and 


future interest of the State. 
JAPANESE COMBINATIONS IN RESTRAINT OF TRADE. 


The Japanese have no known code of morals. The will, the want, or desfre 
is the sole limitation, so far as can be determined froin their own writings and 
Suyings. The Mikado is to thein a personal God, the only God. ‘To serve him 
while life lasts is their prime duty. In his service the end justifies the means— 
always. Failure to serve him in all things against all the world means hara- 
kira and eternal perdition. Without criticisin, censure, or disgrace a young 
Japanese girl miny sell her body—and turn her earnings over to her parents, 
She is taught so to do. 

The Japanese may deal fairly and honestly with ench other. ‘There Is noth- 
ing discernible in their makeup or conduct that indicates a disposition to 
deal honestly with other races—except policy. The Jnp, every Jap, Is a 
diplomat, That is why they are so smilingly polite—while they are skinning 
a white man. 

This model race of orientals has a foothold in Californin which gives them 
control ot from 80 to 90 per cent of the vegetable products of the Stnte. These 
every-day stuples are raised, bought, shipped, and marketed alinost entirely 
by and through the vurious Jupanese cliques, corporations, and associntions, 
Closely organized and in operation throughout the State. 

Thetr methods aud means of controlling the disposition and selling prices of 
these essential products to California merchants und citizen consumers re 
complete, efficient, and mercenary in the highest degree, 

The entire Jap system is a far flung, highly organized trust and combinatton 
in restraint of trade, in violation of the Cartwright antitrust law of the State. 
Impregnably intrenched and substantially safe from criminal proceedings he- 
cause of the jimpossible task of getting credible testimony from a Jup agatoast 
a Jap, under onth or otherwise, All of which may serve to give point to the 
few words relative to Japanese habits of mind and racial characteristics. 
Necessariily the Japs move “ onward and downward.” 


POCO A POCO, THE JAPANESE WATCITWORD RENDERED IN ITALTAN, 


The Japanese fishermen who Hterally swarm at San Pedro are as reckless and 
defiant 2 set of lawbrenkers ns the vegetable gang of Jap erlminals. Mhev have 
gone “unwhipt of justice” for years, probably becnuse of “ fenr of complications 
With Japan.” 

Mr. Lawrence Mott, a trained observer and writer of repute, who for the past 
three years lias lived in Japan, where he was in position to learn much that ds 
shattiennt of the Japanese character and of Japanese plmciin wand diplommey, bs 
authority for some very interesting fucts, 

Mr. Mutt bexiIns his narrative of Japunese yandalism nian the southern Cull: 
fornia const (lield and Stream, New York, Apr. 1, 1920), by quoting from 
Naval Laws of the United States certain sections thereof, which he states he 
personally suw violated dally off Catalina Island by Jap fishermen, and never 
& one of them arrested or punished during several years of Hugh WHE law. pera kteue- 


A portion of Mr. Mott’s article follows: a2 


* the conduct of 
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“Tishing out of San Pedro, that ts the port for Los Angeles, on the southern 
Californian coast, there are 216 Japanese-owned vessels of tonnage size, viZ, over 
5 tons, and hence liable to registry. There are 71 under 5 tons. The Japanese 
crews Of these ageregate 2,012 men, of whom not one is a citizen, naturalized 
or otherwise, We have therefore the brilliantly Uluminating spectacle of 216 
ahien-owned und manned fishing craft of from: 5 tons to large tonnitve, absolutely 
disregarding the Pederal law that Dhave quoted above. Furthermore, the alien 
luawbreakers ave aided, abetted, and protected by the vast cannery interests situ 
nte at Son Pedro. Large stims are set aside ns a sort of ‘protective sinking 
fund’ wherewith to employ attorneys, obtabn injunctions—us was done list 
simmer dit the matter of the ihegal ashing roundabout Catalina Ishund, in‘ is: 
triet 20 "---and cause such cases as are brought into court by the authorities to 
endlessly drag on through interininable miles of red tape. 

“Is it realized by the American people that every Japanese—male and 
femnale--is a spy, Wilh specific directions from an ever-watchtul home Govern 
ment to report on all matters that have to do with defenses, changes made in 
harbors, locntious of dry docks, breakwaters, lights, buoys, movemcuts of battle 
ships, fleets, ete.’ Not only have they these specifie directions, but they are 
promised financial lurgesse of substantial size for all information, 

“ Shiploads of necessarles unto the making of war at sea have left the Muroran 
Tron Works, In northern Japan, for the lase three years. All of it is ‘ planted’ 
somewhere along the dunes of lower Calffornia, not fur from Magdalena Bay— 
petween Jensenuda and Turtel Bay, or on Sian Martins Island, most probably, 
This is but a short run for the eminently seaworthy Japanese-owned, heavily 
powered fishing craft, and to return with their deadly cargoes, setting then 
when, Where, and as they please would be child’s phiy. 

“So much for the national dunger of the situation—for, Jet it not be thought 
for un Instant that we have seen the end of war. Unt!l the hearts of men 
look more to the Creator of us all and think Jess of their personal greeds, 
guins, ambitions, and all of the other weaknesses that ravage humanity today, 
until such a fime we shall have a continuance of wars, for which it is better to 
be prepared than caught, as both England and France were caught in the 
World War, unprepared.” 


SIGNIFICANCE OF JAP ACTIVITIES IN LOWER CALIFORNIA, 


tt fs an open secret that the Japanese Government determined muny years 
ngo to effect a lodgement upon this side of the Pacitie. The movement to ae 
complish Cais purpose is not an industrial enterprise; tt is distinetly a national 
plan, made and fostered by the governing powers of Japun. Ore of the in 
spiring purposes belng to reheve the pressure of a population, larger nunert- 
cally Guin the semiextausted food resources of the country could support. 

Che nulininauvd aren of Japan is substanthuly the same as the Stute of Cali- 
fornin: the population of dapan is more than 10 times that of Caltfornia, all 
fevding from and depending for sustenmiunee upon a soil much Jess productive 
tan the soil of California. The still, but fusistent pressure of a countless 
horde of Itumans, confronting diminishing sources of foad supply, crented con- 
ditions which parthally, and only partially, account for the feverish, semidespel- 


ate assaults of Japanese agents and diplomats to hrenk through the barriers. 


wien shut the orentaul mob out of the United States, and which for a time pre 
vented their descent upon the fertile acres of our Golden State, which is now 
an accomplished fact. These items, important as their bearing may be, do not 
comprise the whole story. Underlying all else is the limitless overwhelming 
mubition of the Japanese governing powers to become dominating factors in 
world uffnirs. 

From n condition of barbarous fgolation nnd absolute denial of all intercourse 
with the outside world, the Japanese have suddenly become the persistent un- 
paralleled “climbers” of the universe. A lore complete and stranger meta- 
norphosis is not known to elvillzation than the present “ boring-in” policy 
of Japan as compared with the former attitude of savage aloofness toward the 
elyilized peoples of the eurth. They ure still savage, but their present attitude 
isnot that of savage aloofness, It ls the attitude of snuve, smiling friendship, 
wusking (reachery, und evil to all who stand in the way. 

Those who may believe these words too strong must look before they dis- 
believe to Japanese robbery und butchery in Korea, done again in Shantung, 
for the annals of Korea and Shantung gre not of yesterday alone—they are 
also the Impending facts of to-day and to-morrow, avherever the Japanese are 


————— 
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to prevent them and renew our cooperntion with the proper authorities te eu- 


force the Jaws to the fullest extent among our peyeple here, 
As one of our preventive meusures, We want to publish the name of those 


who were couvicted in your court of crimes of violating the liquor hLiws amoug 
our community and keep a record for our future references, 

We ure sure such a measure is very effective, at least to the extent to pre- 
vent those from committing erlines who dare to violate the liuws fino an un- 
fortunate misconception of that no disgrace will be brought upon themselves 
and their families, even though they were convicted and puntshed in the 
American court, because such facts could be kept unknown forever from the 


knowledge of their own society. 
If you are kind enough, therefore, to report us, thine to time, the name of 


those who were convicted of said crime in your court, you will be in a grent 
assistance fo us in executing our alin and highly appreciated by our assechi- 
tion, which §s always uspiring und striving for the enlightenment and uplift- 


Ing of our community. 
Plense cull on us at any instance if you deem we are In any service to you; 


our association is always ready to serve and coopernte with your authorities 
for malntuining the orders and promotion of the social welfares of the 
States. ; 
Respectfully, 
Tuk JAPANESE ASSOCIATION OF NOXTH AMERICA. 
By T. S. Katsuk1, Assistant Secrctary. 


Mr. Siecey. Have you had much difficulty in the general en force- 
ment of the prohibition law in the District here ? 

Mr. Saunpers. A great deal. 

Mr, Sircev. ‘That applies to all nationalities ? 

Mr, Saunpers. Everybody. 

Mr. Stecet. Including everybody. 

Mr. Saunpoenrs. ‘Taking in ‘lie whole department. There are dif- 
ferent kinds of crime. The Japanese were great distillers of rice, 
and they went to it with great enthusiasm when the law first went 
into effect. Just now conditions are changed. Apparently, the rice 
industry is closely watched for distilling operations. At any rate, 
more recently contraband liquors are made mostly of raisins, and 
they come in by the carload, and the distilling industry has shifted 


to a different class of people. 
Mr. Srecev. That accounts for the rise in the price of raisins? 


Mr. Saunpers. I think it does. 

The Cuarraan. Would you be inclined to favor a consolidated 
pues for the control of the border? That is, to say, instead of 
laving an immigration Inspection, a customs inspector and others, 
to have it all consolidated in the Federal board of control for the de- 
tection of all offenses? 

Mr. Saunoers. For efficiency I certainly would, because I am 
every day concerned with that question and the great dilliculties it 
presents. There is the immigration, customs, and the national pro- 
hibition—three. 

The CuHarrwan. And if you add the medical service? 

Mr. Saunpers. And that would be four. 

The Crrarrman. And you would have one chief at one stated point, 
and mounted riders, or a proper control on both the Mexican and 
Canadian borders? 

Mr, Saunprnrs. Yes; subject to Federal control. It would relieve 
all officers such as me of a great difficulty. I do not know which 
department is going to prosecute a case—whether it is the Hamigra- 
tion, the customs, or the prohibition. Lesides that, it.docs not: work 
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efficiently. Mach one is working for his own department, and the 
Jines cross. 

Mr. Vaiur. Can you tell about what were the total nwnber of con- 
victions for violation of the prohibition law, or attempting to bribe 
oflicials, during the period which you mentioned ? 

Mr. Saunvens. That would be, approximately, shown in my annual 
report, which I am working on, and the cases have not all been sepa- 
rated ns yet, but from 500 cases last year—that is, the last annual 
report—to the end of this fiscal year it is approximately 800, and I 
would take the increase to be nearly all prohibition; that is, I should 
imagine that somewhere between 800 and 400 prohibition convictions 
une been obtained in this district during the last fiscal year ending 

uly 1. 

Mr. Sivcen. Let me ask you a question, which may not be directly 
in touch with this subject: Do you believe if the power were given to 
the United States commissioner to receive pleas and try cases before 
the jury during the time the court was not in session that that would 
fncilitute the trial of those cases ? 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes; I do think so. I think that is a very serious 

roblem, I feel, for the Federal judges; their courts have been turned 
into police courts. , 

Mr. Srecen. I did not want to say that. 

Mr. Saunpers. I say so. It has been done, and it is 2 very Serious 
thought to me, as to the dignity of the Federal office, that we should 
be, day m and day out, concerned with police cases. 

Mr. Stecyn. And it has retarded the trial of other cases? 

Mr. Saunpens. It has retarded the trial of other cases. Our calen- 
dar is congested. We have two sitting judges, and a third is here 
now while they are on their vacation. I have not had any vacation 
yet. I do not see any one glimmering. ; 

The Cirarrman. Then you think these Federal positions are not 
what they are cracked up to be? 

Mr. Saunpens, They are not. 

(Statement of Mr. Sannders closed.) | 
The Cuarrman, This hearing will be closed in Seattle until 10 
o’clock Thursday morning. IHearings will be opened in Tacoma to- 

morrow afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon the committee adjourned to meet at Tacoma.) 


CoMMITTER ON IararicraTION AND NatTcraLizaTION, 
_ Houses or RerresenraTIVES, 
Wednesday, July 28, 1920. 
The committce niet at 10 a. m. in the United States court room, — 
Federal Building, Tacoma, Wash., Hon. Albert Johnson (chairman) 
presiding. 
STATEMENT OF MR. B. E. SCOTT. 
(Mr. Scott was duly sworn.) 3 


The Cratirnwaan. What is your address? 
Mr. Scorr. Tood River, Oreg. 
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The Cirarrwan. And your business? a 
Mr. Scorr. Real estate and insurance business and operating a 


small ranch at Midland. 
The Cuamman. You have a statement 
ing this immigration situation ? 
Ir. Scorr. Yes. 


The CrrarrmMan. Proceed in your own way. 
gust some time some one came to me to my 


~ Mr. Scorr., Last Au 
“Hood River and he ealled my attention to a 


office, 8 young Inun, in 
number of pieces of land which were going into the hands of the 
Japanese. He says: “ What are you going to do about it?” T said 
I did not know. After quite a bit of conversation we concluded that 
we would like to have a meeting of interested people on the subject, 
but we did not know how to get at them; so we placed an advertise- 
ment in the paper, just a few words, saying that all who were in- 
terested in the activity of the Japanese in the purchase of Innds in 
the TIood River Valley were invited to meet at the hall on such and 
such a date. On that evening, most of them, 60 people, from the coun- 
try turned out. It resulted in what we called an anti-Asiatic associa- 
tion, and we got up a pledge card and there is a copy of it [indicating 
card] that we asked the people to sign or not as they pleased. 

The Ciratrman. If there is no objection, this card will be made a 


part of the record. 
| Belloving Unt the rapidly increastug Japanese ownership of Jand in the Hood 
River Valley inenaces our welfare and threntens ulthuate dominntion of our 
homehind by Asinties, To herewith apply for metbership inant association to be 
formed, und pledge myself as follows, Uerewith is $1 for my membership fee. 

That America should be preserved and protected for Americans: that no 
Child born in this country should become u eltizen unless his pareuts belong to a 
race eligible to citizenship; iat no one but a natural born or fully naturalized 
Cilizen showd be alowed to own or lease land; that the immigration of Asiuties 
to the United States be prohibited. 

And, further, T do pledge on my sacred honor, that T will not, either directly or 
jncfrectiy, sell or lense any land which Toamay now or hereafter own or be 
interested in to a person of any Asiatic race or to a corporation the majority of 


you desire to make respect- 


whose stock fs held by Asiatics. 

The Curamaran., What happencd after this? 

Mr. Scorr. We had several meetings. We collected statistics. Wo 
have in the Hood River Valley about 50,000 acres that can be culti- 
vated, and of this 25,000 are under cultivation. Of the whole, the 
Japanese hold about 1,000 acres, or 2 per cent, at this time. We are 
unable to find out how many acres are under Jease, but from all of 
the information we can get there are 2,607 in actual cultivation. 
There are 63 Japanese owners of land in Hood River County. We 
have 250 to 275 i upancese citizens at this time. 

Mr, Vaitz. Citizens? 

Mr. Scorr, Not citizens, but residents. We have about a little over 
8,000 inhabitants in the county. | 

Mr. Srecen. Docs this 250 to 275 include women and children? 

My. Scorr. No, sir. There are about 65 picture brides so far; there 
are about 96 children over 11 years of age. 

Mr. Sircen. Are all of those native born? 

Mr. Scorr. You mean born in the United States? 


them. 


Yes; most of 
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Mr. Varie. Sixty-five picture brides. Do you include only those 
who married in Japan or only those who came in—— 

Mr. Scorr (anterposing). Only those who came in as wives to hus- 
bands already here. Mr, Yasui suid there were 635 picture brides in 
Ilood River County. Now, the birth records are interesting. In 
1916—this is not the whole county—there are three pzecincts left 
out—in 1916 there were 174 white births to 17 Japanese, and in 1917, 
142 whites to 27 Japanese, and in 1918, 150 whites to 14 Japanese. We 
think that the decrease in Japanese births in 1918 was due to the fact 
that quite a number of Japanese women died from the influenza. It 
was quite fatal to Japanese women. 

Mr. Sivckn. The decrease in the white births probably occurred 
because most of the boys were with our Army during the same period, 
and therefore could not marry. 

Mr. Scorr. Possibly. In 1919 up to September 1 there were 98 
whites and 19 Japanese births, 20 per cent. Now, on a thousand acres 
of land owned by the Japanese in Hood River County the improye- 
ments are assessed at but $2,800. 

Mr. Box. On how many acres? 

Mr. Scorer. On about a thousand acres; the physical improvements, 
understand. 

Mr. Box. Into how many tracts is that thousand acres divided, 
speaking roughly. “ 

Mr. Scorr.. About 40, speaking roughly. I have a list of it here. 

Mr. Box. About 40 sets of improvements occupied by Japanese 
farmers 

Mr. Scorr (interposing). Are assessed at $2,800. 

Mr. Box. Is property supposed to be assessed at full eash value in 
Orevon? 

Mr. Scorr. No, sir. | 


Mr. Box. What percentage of the cash value? = 


Mr. Scorr. About 50 per cent. 3 

Mr. Box, It is actually assessed at about 50 per cent? 

Mr. Srecrn. The witness has a Jist taken from the tax roll, written 
March 1, 1919. If there is no objection, that list should goin. It con- 
tains a list of all of the holdings. 

(List marked “ Exhibit A,” July 28, 1920, is here printed as fol- 
lows:) a : 

Wxutpit A, 


Taken fron taz roll written Mar. 1, 1919. 


nie 


Naine. re impreve 
ments, Location. 


LS 


AMOVOMI, PD vccmc cid eee cee eliade cw Seee es 39 OCrOS. 2 cus eee fee eccecee} SOC. 18, T. 2, R. 10. 
ASW, Sec ceccecdedewacetase’ Piseeererseeey 46 acres esighanedclociceccaceed OCs 2D, Ts 2, ito 10, 
Beto, Son. cence ence nce e cece ces eeerecnane MNS a alice Gata ce ao eo Mote cee Columbia Park. 
Trrjt , Ye scceceen secre ceweecesenccnecceees WO NOT OSS ooo ceeds cco ewceeecene Sec. 36, T. R. 9. 
Gakic Fa... sceac ieee eevit oc seege ats 20 neres. 2.0.2... eee. $10 | Sec. 2, T. 1, R. 10. 
TLIPNSAWA, TF oon cdecsees ctasedeeticac aed cc 20 WUreS. 2... cee eee eee 40 } Sec. 36, T. 2, TR. 10. 
Hirawa.. cc. cece cece cece ccc cece eee ences TR MCIOS cos Puede 50 | Sec. 21, T. 2, R. 10. 
Tertia hk oes wos eee he sees eeveecketvis NOS 6 phe ee cidecets See. 15, T. 2, KR. 10, 
Tikal! Moccx eden ceeerctaavoskeca ies ont 10 neres. 2.2... oe. : 60} Sec. 12, T..1, R. 9. 
Ts iwty. Roistccatueciwatesttesesiee ccc 12} neros. . eee. lee 100 | See. 21, T. 2, RR. 20. 
Fei UW cd Pasa eee Ka ae eee oe OL acres. 2.0... cee eee 25 | Sec. 2, T. 2, It. 10. 
Ishikawa, 9.2.2.2... pr eiicmu weahueens 3659) POMCTOS. a5 eaccc ew Kees 300 | See, 2), T. 2, TR. 10. 
Vhs © toe tend cvie beeen dece ie Saateiese cases Zit NETOS. 2 cece eee ee | petganlaas See. 36, T. 2, R. 10, 
LC ed ene ea Praeeeoweariire se MO ACLOS 66 Sacesee ia 50 | Sec. 1{, T. 2, See. 10, 
WOW inn ee Paine ewes ose ties ase O1OS. oo cieccascnsesd oaieio dees Columbia Park. 
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Taken from tax roll acritten Mar, 1, 1919—Continued. 
Improve 
Nome. Area. sripiits: Location. 
Iwatsuka, Ke... cece eee webu eaosad wes LU QETOS os eae Keno $50 | Sec. 35, T. 2, R. 10 
ijibuWa, Mo cc.ssscsexescocessmenscuee oes QO ETOS. occ eee eee 15 | See. 6, T.18., R. 10 
Kikawa, M.,and Mauba, M............- 344 acres. ........-.-8. 15 | Sec. 6, T.18., R. 10 
KOUTA POs aco ocbhnegunse woes wacko ee A MCLOS. oi ak towssses 150 | See. 34, T. 3, fe. 10. 
FG dese rthas Os eaten eee cuke cack ACES 2 os dacc cay coneclevee decease Sec. 36, T. 2, Tt. 9. 
ROCASIWO) Miccs eh con tow credescaneaseeas EY GGECS oii cp ecids Sa bc locas odie dies Sic. 36, T. 2, Ro 9, 
RON w coc wteseas ee eeace peckrwhewewewes 23 ACTOS. ce cviess vecex ac 10u | Sec. 12, T. 1, R.Y, 
Ryan Cl coos oisied toa we co osetia ee TS NCCUS cries ence eed leueemare: See. 30, T. 2, R. 9. 
MOY OP so acing. canh oacateneneeaows WD} ACTOS. ..... cee wees 100 | Sce. 20, T. 2, Wt. 30. 
Niwuthi, Mico. cesdecedeweeseneau wecseces WOCTUS oscieccqseentss onedeeucs See. 19, T. 2, ht. lo, 
Ruwattiinl, \ sccée vcr ces ciw'ceaihentecesws. IO WOTGS. anatase siscdsclsewseedee + Sec. 3G, T, 2, R. 9. 
ROSIN Co sete se nic cwcbacwad ee oeeees | ey 9 ie. en Re Ce ne Sce. 36, T. 2, R. v. 
WGK ice oe sor ree nuencytns co sdneeeee WT OCICS 0 5.6555.56608%.55 lone aeons Sec. JU, T. 2, R. 9. 
KiVOKUWA; Mictcnciedseiwcsnicnsecicwsalscease 10 neres. 2.2.2... eee 300 | See. 13, 1.1, le. vy. 
Kode Nessie alice snce cea eee hee PIONS ol otccctcadeaotcl aeenes 4: Columbia Park. 
Mie ccteeeaelwe sew tease webeneicaeae Sy IOUS coos oe caweea ce alewnewe sees Hood River proper, 
KNGHIAM Sorcsees bs cancove ews cdevaneess% DY NCTUS cose csc cate secleca ncleecns See. 36, T.. 2, KR. 10. 
USOC, Bioet cuciecevtevvsss eaasesseences BE ROTOS oss os cana ness 100 | See. 12, T. 1, R.9. 
BOEL, ¥ ocatodatacutnetcieing sodenousedsienee 144 acres. ........0206- 40 | See. 17, T. 2, R. tO. 
Murikalecs corse. ld een RIO ceiewte sis setacscle ven screws Columbia Park. 
NAMPHIND Toe cea parse ecckemiceeddees xs WNC ss scccicee es sevas 100 | Sec. 36, T. 2, It. 10. 
Nest, Os csesg sees cx oesaaceareueiees DU MCROSS 6 ica doseduestede@endews Soc. 36, T. 2, R. 10. 
NishiKG,Y cus eons weno vor cawek Suse ek DUGCEOS 3 Sete JCC A oe ere ewaes e 6 See. 36, T. 2, R. 9. 
UNO cwssticceths seme teneeeuee toes aeten LUTE HOTOS 5 occ cess dee heessecccnee Sec. 26, T. 2, R. 9. 
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Mr. Scorr. There are 174 blocks of property there, known as lots, 
Each lot contains 10 acres. The total for the acres is 867 plus 175. 
Now, we have a peculiar condition. We have never been bothered 
with the Japanese in the schools; we have no problem there about how 
eluene the Japanese. We have no Japanese children in our 
schools, 

Mr. Sircey. What about the children up to the age of 11 

Mr. Scorr. Prof. Gibson, the superintendent, says that the Japanese 
all send their children back to Japan to be educated. — 

Mr. Smcev. You said a moment ago you had 96 children over the 


age of 11. : : — 
Mr. Scorr. Here is IX. Kitayama, whose father lives in Oak Grove 


district. He was sent to Japan at the age of 11. : 
Mr. Srscen, That is exclusive of the 96? 


Mr. Scorr. Yes. 
Mr. Sircet. What about the 96; they do not attend the public 


school ? 
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Mr. Scorr. No, sir; they are not in school. 

Mr. Stearn. There is a compulsory school attendance law? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. | 

Mr. Srecen. Don’t the truant officer compel them tc be sent to 
school ? | 

Mr. Scorr, Apparently not. We are satisfied with the situation. 
They prefer to send them back to Japan to give them an education. 
They do not send them, according to this [indicating paper] until 
they are about IL years old. 

Mr. SurnceL. Whose statement are you using? 

Mr. Scort. Prof. Gibson, county school superintendent. 

Mr. Rater. In the meantime, until they arrive at the age of 11, do 
they attend private schools conducted by the Japanese 

Mr. Scorr, 1f they do, we do not know it. We do not know of any 
Japanese school in Tlood River. 

Me. Raker. Does Prof. Gibson or any other officer make any effort 
to compel these children to attend the public schools? 

Mr. Scorr. Ido not know; absolutely I do not know. 

Mr. Ranker. They are all native born ? | 

Mr. Scorr. They are all native born; yes, sir. : 

Mr. Sirann. Do I understand you that you want to convey to this 
committee the statement that these 96 children under 11 years of age 
do not attempt any school whatever? | . 

Myr. Scorr. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. Siecen. And that your school authorities are apparently—— 

Mr. Scort (interposing). Negligent in the matter. 

Mr. Sirarn., What is that ? 

Mr. Scorr. Negligent, your might say, in the matter. Take this 
local incident, this Nituyama, who went back to Japan at the age of 
11 and returned in October, 1919, aged 17, when he got back, gone 
nearly seven years. Prof. Gibson says that 90 per cent of the children 
are sent back to be educated. I know of but one instance of a Jap- 
anese child in the Hood River schools. There is one down at Pine 
Grove, who attended during the last two years.. You hav2 heard evi- 
dence that the Japanese work the women and the children, and they 
do. I have evidence that in May, I have not the date, the gentleman 
who gave me this information asked me not to give his name 

Mr. Smoru (interposing). Why not? ; 

Mr. Scorr. Well, I may tell you that he is conducting experiments 
on 2 Japanese ranch, and he prefers not to be used as a witness. 

The Cuairman. Does not what you have just said identify him? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. . 

Mr. Sizaru, You have practically identified your man hy your an- 
swer. fan : 

Mr. Scorr. He said that M, Ishikawa had hig wife hitched up to a 
enltivator—— a 

Mr. Sreaex (interposing). We won’t take that unless you give us 
the name of the man. | 

Mr. Scorr. All right, Gordon Brown. 

Mr. Strcev. Where does he reside? 

Mr. Scorr. Hood River. He says that the Japanese handled the 
cultivator while she pulled it. It was not a horse cultivator, but it 
is harder to pull than to push. _ 
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Mr, Varne. Was it one of those little hand cultivators? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes; but you understand you can not push a hand 
cultivator—— 

The CHainman (interposing). Without going further into the de- 
tails as to what happened in that instance, did they pledge not to 
lease Innd to them down in that country ? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes; that happened some time ago. 
joo CHatrman, The matter of leasing comes under the laws of 

revon. | 

Mr. Scorr. Yes; do you mean that they are allowed to lease it? 

The Ciuairman. Yes. 

Mr. Scorr, Yes, absolutely; there is nothing to prevent them. 

The Cuamman. Is there any law in Oregon preventing the pur- 
chase of land by Japanese? 

Mr. Scort. No, sir. 

Mr. Sivcen. Is there anything in the constitution prohibiting it? 
| a Scorr. No, sir; that is the reason we started these pledges 

ocally. | 

The Crrainman. These hearings have disclosed that if the Japanese 
finds that he can not lease in the name of the children as guardian, 
land in California, as a result of the referendum to be held there, 
they propose to move out of California, and their preference is Ore- 
gon. Have you heard anything of that? 

Mr. Scorr. I am satisfied that is true. 

The Cuamman. Have they moved into Oregon to any extent? 

Mr. Scorr. I was told yesterday by Capt. Wilbur, who got off the 
train as I took the train, that he had word at The Dalles while he 
had been up there about three hours attending court, that some 
Japanese had gotten control of some 300 acres outside The Dalles, 
but he did not have time to run it down. 
~The Crratmaran. How many are there in your local association ? 

Mr. Scorr. We have about 200 signed up. Most of those are vol- 
untary. : | 

The Cramman. Are they all in the same county? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

The CHamman. Did your association pass any resolutions or mat- 
ters of that kind that you could place in the record outside of that 
card ? 

Mr. Scorr. No,sir. We have had more or less correspondence with 
our Congressman. 7 : 

The Cuairman. [ow are you fixed for American labor in the Hood 

River Valley? 2. ; 
- Mr. Scorr. No special complaint at this time. I read in the paper 
some place that we brought Japanese in there on account of the 
scarcity of pickers during the crop season. I do not thing that was 
so. 1 do not believe they were sent for or brought in there at all. 

Mr. Sixaux. How long have you lived there? «— : 7 

Mr. Scorr. About nine and a half_years. : anes. = 

Mr. Raxer. The Sonthern Pacific: Railroad runs through the Tood 
River Valley? ; | . , 

Mr. Scorr. The Union Pacific, + es 
~ Mr. Raker. What cities are in this valley, in the Hood River Val- 

ley, within this territory of 50,000 acres of cultivable and irrigable 
land, only the one city of Hood River? 
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Mr. Scorr. Yes. : 

Mr. Racer. And all of this territory js tributary to this it 

Se y 1s tributary to this one city! 

Mr. Ranker. And the ood River you speak of is the world- 
Ilood River country that produces tle Hood River iis oo nae 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. _ 

ee - krr. That country is highly developed in the way of raising 
Apples : 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. | 

Mr. Raker. And you think that there are 25,000 acres which are not 
under cultivation and can be cultivated and irrigated like that already 
under cultivation 2 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, : 

Mr, Raker. What is your theory from the best observation as to 
the result of permitting a large ownership or lease holding in there 
by the Japanese, from your experience with them already. the ren- 
eral interest of your community and the State? | 

Mr. Scorr. No particular special benefit. They work long hours. 
They drift from one thine to the other, maybe in the first year that 
they take hold of them they have to clean them up like anyone else, 
but they take care of them in every way, and they abide by all the 
rules of the experimentation, and the laws providing for spraying 
their stuff and keeping it clean, and they bring reasonably good stuff 
to market. They have been suspected of controlling the strawberry 
situation. I have raised a lot of strawberries, and it has been said 
that they are told by the association what to do with their product, 

Mr. Raker. How long has that condition of affairs existed ? 

Mr. Scorr. I should judge about threo years, since they have had 
the greater part of the strawberry product. | . 

Mr. Rarer. What other crops do you have? : 

Mr. Scorr. Apples. We have only one kind of a crop; that is, fruit 
that goes outside. We have some potatoes, Lhe Japanese have not 
gone into the potato business to any extent, We raise possibly 25 
carloads a year that I shipped out. | 
_Mr, Raxer. Have you become familiar with the conditions in 
Seattle? o_o | 

Mr. Scort. ae sir, P , 

Mr. Raxer. Are you familiar with the situation in Col} 18 

Mr. Scorr. Only what I have read. enone 

Mr, Rarer. What started you to form this organization and secure 
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not realize at the time that he was doing him any damage when he 
sold that piece of land to the Jap. 

Mr. Sircet. And he was still a friend of his? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. Ile got a good price for it? 

Mr. Scurr. No; ‘only took up what he owed on the mortgage and 
got his money back. ‘The people fell down on the proposition of 
raising apples. They were city people and he had to take it back 
on his mortgage. He farmed it for two or three years. 

Mr. Raxer. As a real estate man you have furnished us these 
figures from the records? | i 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. There a be other considerable holdings which are 
not on this list ? | | 

r. Scorr. Yes. a 

Mr. Raxer. Have you made any investigation in and about 
Klamath Count ty during the last two years? 

Mr, Scorr. No, sir; ‘but we have heard it. We read all about it. 
Everything about the Japanese situation comes into my office. I 
am secretary of the new association. — 

Mr, Raxer. What about in Bend? | 

Mr. Scorr, They went up there and purchased quite » tract of 
land. They got into a big row among themselves up thero, and cer- 
tain people called upon the citizens, got after the people ‘who sold 
the Japanese, and they claimed that they did not know anything 
about it, and that other fellows switched the deal. 

The Crairsan. The Japanese were in a row among themselves ? 

Mr. Scorr. No, sir. The whites are rowing among themselves, 
Now, Capt. Wilbur told me that the 30U-nacre piece, out ot The Dalles, 
that they could not: get the whites to work on it, and that they were 
going to get Japanese to go in there and work on that. “There is 
quite a row on about that at The Dalles. : 

Mr, Raker. There has been no real difficulty obtaining white 
labor for harvesting your crops? ? 

Mr. Scorr. No, sir, 

Mr. Raxer. That is an ideal crop to harvest ? 

‘Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. Not only to harvest, but to cultivate nnd take cure of 
the trees? | | 

Mr, Scorr. Yes, | 

Mr, Vaite, Are you speaking of strawberrics or—— 

_ Mr. Scorr (interposing). Both strawberries and apples. 

The Cyamman. Voir complaint primarijly is agninst the. holding 
of the land, which is held under the laws of Gregan re a are 

Mr. Scorr,. Yes. | 

The Crrammman. Have you any suggestions to make 3 in the: wily of 
Federal legislation? 

Mr. Scorr. We are trying to get something done before they run 
us out. 

The Cuairnman, You indorse this praposed F ederal amendment? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

The Crratmatan, And you want to suspend paviiie pnmigration cn 
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Mr. Scorr. Yes. Were is a copy of a telegram that I sent to 
Senator McNary, and lis answer. 

Mr. Since. We will put them into the record. 

(Telegrams marked exhibits B and C, July 28, 1920:) 


Mxipir B, 


t 
Tloop River, Orka., January 22, 1920. 


Sonntor MCN vy, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Senator Phelun’s proposed constitutional amendment denying citizenship to 
Ameriemn-born Japanese has our unquulifled support. Senator Phelan knows 
the subject. Jlood River Valley appreciates the situation and wants your help. 


ANTI-ASIATIC ASSOCIATION, 
R. kb. Scorr, Secretury. 


Exucmir C, 


WasHInatTon, D. C., January 23, 1920. 
Rt. K. Scort, 
Seerctary Anti-Asialic Association, Hlood River, Oreg.: 

Am In sympathy with Senator Phelan’s proposed constitutional amendment 

denying citizenship to American-born Japanese. 
~Crras. L. McNary, U.S. S. 

Mr. Sisorn, Have you any clippings which would be of value to 
the committee ? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes; here is an article from the Oregon Farmer, 
printed December 11, 1919. Would you like to have this? 

The Crainmanx. I do not think we should put in any further 
matters which have been purported to have been printed in either the 
Japanese or American papers. 

r. Srecer. You understand that this record will be sent to you 
for correction ¢ | 

Mr. Scorr, Yes. 

Mr. Raker. About what is the proportion of the popwiation in 
sympathy with your views, as expressed in this card, as you have 
gathered them up now ¢— | 

Mr, Scorr. I would think about 90 per cent. In fact, we find just 
a man here and there who is in sympathy with the Japanese side of it. 
He says they are good people and good neighbors; that they do their 
work, and they never have any trouble with them. I do not have 
any trouble with them either. TI have a family next door to me that 
has 35 weres leased, and he dovs not make any trouble. I suid to the 
experiment station man: “ You can help me out by telling the Jap- 
anese next door to me that he uses too much water when he irrigates 
nnd floods me.” But I have had no trouble with him. He is n nice 
fellow. Te 1s polite to me, and I am polite to him, and we speak to 
each other politely. Fis namo is Yasui. I thought he was going to 
be here to-day. 3 | 

The Crainman. If there is no objection, at this point I will place 
in the record a letter received from the Japanese Association of Ore- 
gon, dated July 27, 1920, and signed by T. Abe, president, and at- 
tuched thereto the statistics of the association as to the number of 
Japanese in Oregon in June, 1920. That statement gives the number 
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of men as 2,631; women, 862; boys under 16 years of age, 487; girls 
under 16 years of age, 524; total, 4,504; and then, under the head of 
occupation, it gives the farmers as 238 and farm hands 247, merchants 
387. Now, from those figures, your problem is in the future rather 
than immediate ? 

Mr. Scorr. That is not the fact. May I ask if any of your commit- 
tee is going to visit Hood River? 

The Crarrman. Not at thistime. We will have to close these hear- 
ings. We have a great deal of testimony from various localities all 
about the same. | 

rere’ from Japanese Association of Oregon and statement at- 
tached thereto, marked “ Exhibits D and It,” yj uly 28, 1920:) 


lexHisir D. 
PORTLAND, OrKG., July 27, 1920. 


To the Comarrrrer ON IarMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, - 
Howse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: ‘Che Jupnnese Association of Oregon, on behalf of resident Japn- 
nese in the State of Oregon, extends its greetings to you and wishes to express 
its appreefation of the arduousness of the task in which your conimmittee js 
now engaged, viz., that of investigating the conditions of the Japanese people 
in several States on the Pacific coast. 

We tuke the liberty of submitting to you the accompanying statement con- 
cerning Japanese conditions in this State, which has been prepared in con- 
forinity with the wishes of resident Japanese, in the hope that the facets and 
figures therein contained may throw some light on the existing conditions of 
our people In this State. 

Wishing you all success in your work, and with the tender of our services. 
we luive the honor to remain, 


Most respectfully yours, 
JAPANESE ASSOCIATION OF OREGON, 


By T. Ang, President. 
ExHmit E. 
T'vtal Japanese population in Oregon. 
[Figures obtained in June, 1920, by Japanese Association of Oregon.) 
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Occupation. Male. | Fomale. 
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(1) As the result of the working of the “ gentlemen’s agreement,” the nanber 
of the Japanese men in this State has greatly decreased within the past 10 years; 
and it was only by the inerease of women and children that the Japanese pop 
lution has maintained its size, without substantial decrease, Thus, in speaking 
of the earning capacity of Japanese people, the attention is called to a marked 
difference between their average earning capacity at the present time and that 
uf the former days, when the Jajnnese population consisted almost wholly of 
mule adults, 

(2) Of the Japanese Liborers In various Hues of industries the hugest number 
is employed by Che raullrouds, and then come luonber-mill employees, furm liunds, 
and domestics in the order named, Those euployed by the railroads connected 
With the logging operntions receive the highest wages nowadays, many of them 
being paid $5.40 per day of eight hours, while Common daborers employed in hu 
ber mills receive $o. Japanese farm hands are paid at present $5 per day on an 
nuverage, some Of then receiving as high as $6. In all these lines, Japanese 
IunbDorers ure paid the same wages as those of other nationalities, and in certain 
instunces they receive higher wages than white huborers. 

(3) ‘The total amount of enpical invested by Japanese in various lines of busl- 
ness, Including stores, hotel and rooming houses, bath houses, laundries, restau 
rants, barber shops, etc, is estimated as $860,000, while the total gross receipts 
during the year 1919 are placed at $900,000. 


Status of Japancse farmers in Oregon. 


Number of farisS...33252 30s ee ne eke neres_. 2a 
Tati WOW IROUR sles oe a ets tla ane ees ee do__.- 2,185 
Tl VOUS CU ok ae ai eB ot ee ee ay ee ans at ee du_--- 7,911 


As to the land recently purchased In central Oregon jointly by Americans and 
Californin Japanese, {ts acreage is not obtainable and is not included in the 
above Hgures. 

The slitistics taken at the close of the year 1913 give the figures of the land 
owhed by Oregon Japanese as 3,060 acres, and compared with those figures of 
the present statistics the Japanese holding of land in this State shows a decrease 
of 875-acres, This is due to the fact that during the past few years, while 
there huve been n nuinber of new purchases by Jupruese on the one hind, 
several large tracts held by Japanese residents, on the other hand, were at 
different times: sold to American farmers as fullows: 1,640 acres wheatland In 
Wasco County, 165 acres hop ranch in Marion County, 135 ncres in Willunette 
Valley, 50 acres in Hood River. 

Total value of crop raised by Japanese farmers in this State during the year 
1919 is approximately $700,000,-und the total amount invested by Japanese 
farmers in Jand, eattle and horses, automobile trucks, farni implements, ete., is 
estimated ut $638,000. 

In the Hood River Valley, there are about 70 Japanese farmers who own in 
the aggregate about 1,200 acres, of which a considerable part is still in:timber 
or rough land and held under leases or on u share basis with the owners, about 
850 acres. The reason why the Japanese holdings in Hood River are con 
paratively larger than those in other parts of the State is said to be that 
originally the Japanese were invited to come there by American landowners 
who were enger to, sce their land cleared and, as the result, in many cnses, 
Japnunese were given the tracts they now hold in exchange for their labor. In 
certain districts in the Hood River Valley, Japanese went first irto the parts 
where very few farms existed. The lands were mostly either logged off oF 
brush lands, and it was after years of Incessant hard labor that they succeeded 
in clearing these tracts, and preduced many farms, on which white farmers later 
setUed and now outnumber the Japanese. In other parts of the State where 
Japanese own the farm land large parts of such lands are still in timber or 
brush, which need to be cleared by their labor. 

Or the lands, either owned or leased, now cultivated by Japanese furmers, 
nine-tenths are devoted to vegetables and berries. These crops require & 
stooping posture un the part of the workers, and while such work !y not fa- 
vored by white farmers the Japanese are particularly adapted to iz on account 
of their short stature. 
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Mor certain kinds of farm work, Japanese farmers obtain white farm hands 
and daring the Jaarvest season a large nuinber of white help is) cimployed, on 
many Japanese farms, 

Charges unre made sometfnes that the dwelllngs occupied by Japanese fariners 
ure poor ahd unsightly, It is true in certain Instances; bute the bluime for such 
condidions can not be pluced entirely on the Jupnnese farmers, beenuse, 
especially in the case of leased lands, they have to tuke as their dwellings those 
that are built by the landlord on the premises. However, Japanese furmers 
have shown their earnest desire to improve their conditions of living as far 
us circumstunces ullow; a great difference is noticeuble between the conditions 
existing among them 10 verrs ugo and those now found there. Ino this con- 
nection, it may be stated that most of the Jupunese fari:mers in this State are 
still young in their ventures, very few of them having been locuted longer than 
10 years. oo 


CERTAIN FACTS CONCERNING JAPANESE CUILDREN IN OREGON AND STATISTICS 
RELATED THERETO. ‘ 


Japunese births and deaths in Oregon. 


Yoar. Birth. {| Death. 
IIIS: cisSevaahlt dudated see eceueass wiymieite osendics er ee ee ee wo ccesceses satel 142 30 
WG. oe, aeicetans pane Wasdacmnmse atures <eite Pahobaenas seoeue see's pinmeecsete bale de barteeulon 109 32 
WT steieueG ou mccttinasts vases en eouceaucene st jdie.deie Wee e ae esi Swed sass ae'snwiekee cose 108 36 
1918 Cosmas encase er ew esetereeenedererawneseetese eeteecenoes eesceves @Ceoecenveasce Peenecrese 168 74 
1919 oo ee ed BO ot messes anrenevesseeerteoeserseoos Ceoeewenererecese Seepaetevcee SCetevasseces 190 64 
Total aerererearteesewaeneetecantese®teateoene se SCoeoeveerveerseerecvaosteanenvecn @etesensveseveene 807 7 245 


Average age of the Japanese children, four years. 


Average age of Japanese adults in Orcgon. 


NTO CU ted ones oes Sass ete Sa ad eee ee me heen eel ng co eet De ote, 39 
Meimale adults ooo ote eee eee eee TS OE eA eT Te ae ae 


Average ayes of Japanese inothers and fathers in Oregon. 


Father Salant baa ea Da ACA rans Rh Ming re ae Rc ce NS png ag oe ah a te a ee a oe iN ee aN ae 4) 
GD cc Sete cn ae ee ssc nce aco te ana pata i Sh chy Sense dessa Mis Sec PEN ee ate cay 4) 


The present Japanese birth rate is high, owing to the fuet that nearly all 
Japanese families now in Oregon ure at the stuge of highest productivity. Lhere- 
fore, in the next 10 years the birth rate of the Japanese. will surely decline, us 
Japanese men und women grow older, and there is no hamigration of younger 
beople to take their place. : 

All Japunese children are sent to the public schools here us soon as they attain 
the school age; they tuke to English readily ; their relations with white children 
are amicable; innocent lips of Jajamnese school children will disclose to anyone 
Who questions theau thelr fondness for their schools; the Japanese chidren born 
in this country are not much interested Jn the things of the country of their 
parents. 

Concerning the education of ¢he Jupanese children, this assoclation made early 
In this yeur a declaration of the principle, following the adoption of a resolution 
by its board of directors, that the teaching of the Jupanese hiunguage to Japanese 
children in this Country anust stop Aa its result, che Japanese school, fa which 
gone Japanese children were taught the Japunese language each day after the 
close of the regular hours in the public school was abolished, and at the present 
time the schools In which Japanese children receive preliminary cducation for 
the public schools are now ninintained by the Japanese people In thls State. 


Mr. Box. The Japanese, are they coming in now? Are there any 
new ones coming? : —— 

Mr. Scort. No, sir; not to any extent. | te , es 

Mr. Box. Since when? | 
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Mr. Scorr. Last winter (his whole country had a big spell of cold 

weather and it did more or less damage, and that damage cnused 
oOple looking for orchard property to hold off, and I take it that the 
opines have held off with the rest of them. There are mighty few 

people looking for orchard property at this time. 

Mr, Box. Their activity you would date prior to that time; 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. . 

Mr, Raker. What is the condition of the 
living of the Japanese there, compared with 
there ¢ 

Mr. Scorr. Well, T believe that 50 per cent of the homes—that is, out 
in the valley in Hood River—have electric lights, telephones, running 
water, and bathrooms—that is, the white men. The Japanese homes 
look very much like these little shacks that you see when riding: on the 


electric line from Seuttle over here to Tacoma. I went to Seattle on 
that line this morning. 


Mr. Raxer. These places you speak of in thig valley, here, you 
mean are Japanese homes? 
Mr. Scorr. Yes; little I-story buildings, 


Mr. Raker. And in Soa parison between the American home and 
the Japanese home, the Ja 


Jape panese house is very much under the 
standard ¢ 


Mr. Scorr. Absolutely; the homes of our own people in Hood 
River for the last six years have been modern homes, even 24 miles 
from town. 

Mr. Rasen. What about the working hours? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, the Japanese foes out with a ] 
comes back with one. 


Mr. Raxur. The white man ean not compete with that? 
Mr. Scorr. No, sir; he can not. J do not believe the white man 
should compete with it. 
Mr. ‘Sire. When was the first J apanese seen by you there? 
Mr. Scorr. I visited Hood River about 10 years ago and bought a 
piece of property there, and I saw J upanese there. In fact, in 1910 


there were more Japanese by twice than there are to-day, but they 
were there as workmen. 


; Mr. Srecen. In other words, t 
. in 1910 than there are now? 
Mr. Scorr. Yes; but none of them owne 
Mr, Srecen. we they were laborers? _ 
: My. Scorr. Yes. 
} Mr. Srearr. But now they have become th 


homes and the Inode of 
the white men who live 


anternm and he 


here were twice as many men there 


d any land in 1910. 


€ owners of property? 
Mr. Scorr, Yes. 


4 Mr. Sreavc. And the objection arises because they have become 
t the owners of roperty % | 
Mr. Scorr. Yes; and there were no women there at that time. 

Mr. Strart. And when the women have come the children have 
comet 
; Mr. Scorr. Yes, : a | 
; .Mr..Vatre, You speak of the poor character of their houses and 
of the furnishings of their houses, Don’t you think it is fair to 
{ascribe that condition to the fact that they are new to the country 


Fand that most of them are poor, and to say that that conditjon 
applies also to other immigrants} 
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Mr. Scorr. Yes; to some extent. , 

Mr. Vaity. Is it usual for a man to put improvements on leased 
land ? | 

Mr. Scorr. No, sir. , 

Mr. Vatte. As to the improvements on land they do lease, you 
would expect them to be poor, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF MR. N. YOSHIDA. 


(Mr. Yoshida was duly sworn.) 

Mr. Stecet, Where do you live? 

Mr. Yosuipa. Box 56, T'acoma, Wash. 

Mr. Sarcer, And your business. 

Mr. Yosuipa. Hotel business. Ls | 

Mr, Sivcrr. Are you the secretary of the association here? _ 

Mr. Yosspa. Yes. 

Mr, Sigecrn. What do you call the association ? 

Mr. Yosuipa. Tacoma Japanese Association ? 

Mr, Sixaet. Is that affiliated with the North Pacific Association ? 

Mr. Yosuipa. I don’t know that name. 

Mr, Sircer. What is the name of the one in Seattle? 

Mr. Yosuta. ‘They have also a Japanese Association down there 
in Seattle. : , 

Mr, SrecrL. Japanese Association of North America? 

Mr. Yostupa. Yes. 

Mr. Sizcen. That is it? 

Mr. Yosmipa. Yes. 

Mr, Sizcen. You are affiliated with that? 

Mr, Yosuipa. Yes. 

Mr. Srscen. That runs with this consular district in size? 

Mr, Yosrripa. Yes; our local associntion 1s only a local association. 

Mr, Sircen, And they pay dues, and you send some of the ducs into 
the Seattle association? , 

Mr. Yosupa. Yes. We combine together on account of something 
happens, you know. | 
_ Mr. Sixoen. Did you prepare this paper, the record of the J apanese 
in Tacoma? ° | | | 

Mr. Yosuipa. Yes. . 

Mr. Siranz, That is yours? 

Mr. Yosutpa. Yes. . 

Mr. Sreern. “ Japanese Business Record in Tacoma. Total num- 
ber of business, 166; capital, $618,500; total number of automobiles 
owned, 53.” And among the businesses are included 50 hotels. Docs 
that mean to say that the Japanese here own 50 hotels? | 

Mr, Yosnipa. Yes; that is, doing business with them. 

Mr. Sincet, Operating or leasing them? 

Mr. Yosiripa. Yes. 

Mr. Sircen, Tow many hotels are there in this town? 
mt Mr. Yosirma. I don’t know exactly; I think about 160 or some- 

Ingr, | 
Mr. Siecen. Hotels, family hotels. 

Mr, Yosinpa. I don’t think it includes that. |. 


‘ 
| 
4 
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Mr, Ssrcrn. Just business hotels. 

My. Yosripa. Yes. 

Mr. Since. In the business district here? 

vis oe Yes; I believe so. 

Ir. Sivarn, What is the largest one " 

Mr. Yosurpa. What is that? Ueneecraere' 

Mr, Sircen. What hotel do you operate? 

Mr, Yosiripa, I operate the Broadway Hotel. 

. : Sirgen, Hight restaurants; you Ja panese operate eight restau- 
rants ! 

Mr. Yosinpa. Yes; I think go. 

Mr, Sineen., That is less than you used to operate here? Didn't you 
have more ¢ 

Mr. Yostunpa. Why, I think that is about all. 

Mr. Suecen. ‘That is about all at any time; what is the la:gest hotel 
you operate here? 

Mr. Yosnipa. Myself? 

Mr. Srecen. No, sir; not yourself, but the J apunese ? 

Mr. Yosimpa. The Donnelly Hotel was owned by the Japanese, but 
it was sold to white people about a week ago, so I think the Colonial 
Hotel is about the largest one now. 7 

ae SiarL. Now, you give the Japanese population here in Ta- 
coma? 

Mr. Yosuipa. Yes. 

: mae Pe And that means within the city limits of Tacoma, 
ovs it? 

Mr. Yosurpa. Yes; that includes the men working in the mills, you 
oN and ee Leh 

Mr. Sigcun. “Adults, male, city residents. 409: mill employees 
287; female, 253; total, 949; phildien, school awe "56: cae eal 
age, 205; total, 261.” That gives a grand total of 1,210 

Mr. Yosttva. Yes, —— 

Mr. Srrcev. Within the city limits? 

Mr. Yosuma. Yes. 

Mr. Srscen. Then you combine the Puyallup Valley, Sumner, Ort- 
ing, Puyallup, Fife, and other places? | ee a 

Mr. Yosinpa. Yes. , | 

Mr. Sixcrn. And you make that total population 844? 

Mr. Yosurpa. Yes. : 

Mr. Sircer. How did you get these fieures ? 

Mr. Yosuipa. We went down to Sumner and Fife. oh, several 
times, and we went from house to house and we found those feures 
as best we could. * 

Mr. Vaitzr. You made your own census? 

Mr. Yosnipa. Yes. 

, Mr. Siecen, Then you have the figures for Olympia and Shelton 
rere. 

Mr. Yosutpa. Yes. 

Mr. Stecet. The population is not very laree there? 

Mr. YOstmpaA, No, sir; it is very small. ) 

Mr. Sivcur, Without objection, that will be placed in the record. 

(Paper referred to marked “ Exhibit I,” July 28, 1920.) 
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Iexninir FF, 


Japanese business record in Tacoina, 


" eas 
Num- Auto- . Numn-! 7: Auto- 
een Capital.) nobiles. | Class. bor Cupital, dahil 

Hol Qh visscceeecSesctucde 50 1$195, 500 2 |) Taxi sorvico............. 1 | $2, 000 1 
Restuurant..cccccsscece 5 57, UO. Fopisee eee GONE sc.ec cost eee as 2 re, | (8 eae 
Barber shop.....-..--... 21 2%, O00) 1 i} Verctablo market.......{ Ik | 30, 000 7 
POUL occ cain sve coen es 22 | 61, 0u0U Mal Rishis see cs be eeae css 2 2,70) 2 
Dye Work ic..d sexseensces By 15,900 A Monti wee ewes wadesusc 2 5, 000 2 
Bolt drink, fruits......... 2 2,900 |. soc ec eee. Japanese restaurant..... 4 TM Anis, egies 
Physician. ........ 2.02 eee 2 2, 200 2 1 Drug store.............. 1 2, 000 1 
Shoe repairing... 2... eee 2 2; POO Ae das deee Ss JOWCUILY .00 oes dc ean twee 2] 21,74) 1 
Food manufacturer...... 1 2, 200 1 {| Dry guods............... S|} 100, 4) 10 
DGRUSU2soecnd dee dcew ees 1 LO hocwweseces DEX PICSS hoses peedae eeen 2 4, 000 R} 
NewspapOf........ccceee- 1 S000 le cacss eux Picture show....... besoes 1 a Us ee 
SHOR ie icc cekecceetase fs 9, (00 2 i MUN cet oreo veesaxcs l DOIN Joes laren, 
Pool room..... eecewaeees G{ 10,300 [.......... Vosctable broker........ 1} 20,000 3 
Photo stud{o......... ee 2 4: SOO) asceees wes -—__——_ 
Confectionery ............ 1 $5000) cv cececss Totalscsscscescags 166 | 618, 500 53 


Liberty bonds.—Local Japanese bought (rough estimate) $300,000 worth of 
Liberty bonds. 

Steamship company.—O. §. K. (Tacoma branch)—Six ships on the Puget 
Sound line; two ships coming to Tnucoma port monthly. Employ 11 Americans 
and G Jnpanese, Tax paid to United States Government, $350,000, 


Population. 

Adult males: 
City residents... _- eo aR SS ee ny Coy Wess leeo. Saeko 409 
UL CM pl Oy CCS: olin ate ee tee ee See oi a ac: 27 
AUC POMC gc Sc ch sees Se Se Sy Aa a ee Sh 253 
POU 2S teehee eet Shoe Se at es Sr eee tae 949 
Children ; — 
MOCNOOL NEG e.s5o 52.8 oo eA ee at 56 
OnGeGr SCNCO!l NEG ce ee do ee Be ee eal ek 205 
OCG cise eee oe Sale Sie, Ree oe ee ae ee eee "6] 


PUYALLUP VALLEY—SUMNER, ORTING, PUYALLUP, FIFE, ETC, 


Farms and stock farms, 144; capital, $538,300. Terins of lense, two to five 
yeurs. Acreage of improved tand: Vegetable garden, 1,977 acres; hay, 2so 
acres; fruits, 2G1 acres; tetal, 2,518 acres. Acreiuge of pasture, 1,509, acres, 

Stock farms: Cows, 567, valued at $100,250; horses, 182, valued at $zs,800° 
hogs, 450, valued at $11,250: totul valuation, $239,800. ; 

Trucks and automobiles, 92, valucd ut $148,500. 

Milk products per yenr, 351, 200 gulions, valued at $87,800. 

Land rent: Highest, $65 per acre per annum; lowest, $15 per acre per annum. 

Wages: Highest, $150 per munth; lowest, $110 per month. | 

Peddlers, 6, with a cupital of $3,000. 

Grocers, 2, ‘with a capital of $7,000. 

Population: Adult men, 808; adult women, 107; children, school aye, 1U4) 


children under school age, 260; total, 844. 
Olymptea and Shelion, 
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Population. A 
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Boats, 4; worth $300. 


Mr. Vartr. Was your census made at the request of the eal | 
consul or the Japanese Government, or at your suggestion 

Mr. Yosumpa, Our own suggestion, ae er 

Mr. Vaite, That is, at the suggestion of the main associatio! 
in the Northwest ? 

Mr. Yostupa. Yes. al 

The Crramman. Didn't you hand it in to the Japnnese con 
when you got it ready 

Mr, Yosuupa. No, sir; I did not. noted 

The Ciamman, Have you prepared a statement which you wan 
to hand to this committee? 

My. Yostuipa. Yes, 


The Cuamman. Outside of this one [indicating Exhibit Fyf 

Mr. Yosinpa. I have got a copy. hand 

The Cnainman. Have you any other statement you want to ha 
to the committec? 

Mr. Yosuwa. Let us see; maybe I can get one more. 

Mr. Sixcrt. I do not think ke understands the question. ; 

The Crairman, Did you have any other paper besides this or 
[indicating Exhibit I’) that you wanted to hand to the committee 

Mr. Yosuiwa. No sir. 

The Crrairsan. In regard to school conditions or business con- 
ditions? 

Mi. Yosrrpa. No, sir, 

The Crrairatan, Nothin more ? 


Mr. Yostpa. No, sir. did not make anything more. 


Mr. Raxen. What official position do you hold here in the way 
of an organization or association ? | 


Mr. Yosmipa, Secretary of the Japanese association in Tacoma. 
Mr. Raxer. Tow long have you held that position? 

Mr. Yosmipa, From iuary to—about seven months now. 
Mr, Raxen. How man 


. om y members have you in the association here 
in Tacoma } 


ae Yosrnpa, T Guin about 900, 
Tr. MAKER. Paid-up memb 
ae Yosnina. Yes. seni 
Mr. Rater, (ow much dues do th 
Mr Yostnpa, $3 per year, ee as Beri 4 ei 
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Mr, Raker. What do they do with that money they collect from 
dlues ¢ 
Mr. Yostupa, We keep an office down there, and we hire one man 
to attend to all of these things and pay a secretary, and we receive 
$3 from each member, and we pay to the clerk wages every month. 
Mr. Vainz. Do you get any pay ? 
Mr. Yosuipa. No, sir; just the clerk gets a salary. 
Mr, Sircet. What salary does the clerk get ¢ 
Mr. Yosurma. About $110 per month. 
Mr. Srrcen. That makes $1,820 per year? 
Mr. Yosua. Yes. 
s Mr. Siecen. What do you do with the balance of approximately 
$1,400? 
Mr. Yosuia. ‘That leaves some balance every yeur, so we have 
got that. 
Mr. Sircen. What rent do you pay? 
Mr. Yosuipa. $15 per month. 
Mr. Raxrn. Does the secretary devote practically all of his time 
to this work ? : 
Mr. Yosrnipa, No, sir; I just get o little expenses. 
Mr. Raxer. How much of your time do you devote to this work? 
Mr. Yostupa. It is pretty hard to say. Sometimes on some work 
sf ene about a couple of days, and sometimes there is nothing doing 
at all, 
Mr, Raker. What do you follow outside of that secretarial work 2 
Mr. Vatte. He said he was a hotel man. 
Mr, Yosinpa. Hotel business. 
Mr, Raxer. Now, who helped you in this work of the association ? 
Mr. Yosrupa. All of our members. 
Mr, Raker. Have you any member that gives all of his time to the 
association work ¢ 
Mr. Yosurma. Yes; the association of members pays $3 each year 
to apply to the expenses. 
‘Mr. Raker. You are the secretary ? 
Mr. Yoszupa. Yes. 
Mr. Raker. And who is the president ? 
Mr. Yosurpa. Mr, Nutahara. : 
Mr. Raker. Does he devote any of his time to the work ? 
Mr. Yosuipa. Sometimes. 
Mr, Raxer. Have you an assistant secretary ¢ 
Mr. Yosuipa. A clerk. | 
Mr. Raker. How much of this fund that you collect, by virtue 
of the $3 annual dues, do you send to the other organizations either 
at Seattle or San Francisco? | | Ho 
Mr. Yosuipa. No, sir; we do not pay anything outside. 


My. Raker. Eactt Japanese child that is born here is registered 


under the American law. A birth certificate is filed with the county 
auditor. Js that right? 

Mr. Yosmupa. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. Does your organization obtain a certified copy of that 
revistration of the birth of that child? 

Mr. Yostupa. If 2 member asks us to eet it, we get it for him, 


a 
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Mr. Raker. Now, as a matter of fact, say in the last five years, 
have you not obtained the certified copy of each certificate of birth 
that has been filed ¢ 

Mr, Yosuipa. Yes; sometimes. 

Mr. Rarer. Well, now, “ yes * and “sometimes” are quite different. 
Ts it “yes” or “sometimes ” ¢ 

Mr. Yostaipa. Yes; sometimes. 

Mr. Raxex. Well, I would like to make it specific. You try to 
get all of them ¢ : 

Mr. Yosiupa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raser. The birth certificate is recorded? 

Mr. Yosstutpa. Yes. 

Mr, Raver. Do you or your organization obtain a certiied copy of 
nll of these birth certificates ? | 

Mr. Yostipa. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. Raker. What? 

Mr. Yosniva. We do not. We do not know anything about them. 

Mr. Raker. You do not know anything about what? 

Mr. Yosirpa. Certificates; we do not know anything about them. 

The Coamaax. It goes in to the health authorities ? 

Mr. Yosmipa. Yes. | 

Mr. Raker. That is not what I want. <A copy of the birth certifi- 
ente is recorded by the physician or midwife, and does not your 
association or your people obtain a certified cupy of that record? 

Mr. Yosrupa. We do not do that work. 

Mr. Raxen. No; the officer does the work, but don’t you go and get 
a certified copy by paying money for it? 

Mr. Yosnipa. No, sir; we don’t get anything. 

Mr, Raker. Do you send these certificates to the Japanese co! 

Mr. Vas. We just said that he did not get them? : 

Mr. Yosurpa. I did not get them. 

Mr. Raxuir. Who does get them? 

Mr. Yostnpa. I think maybe the person himself goes up there 
gets it; IT don’t know. 

Mr. Raxrr. You don’t know anything about it? 

Mr. Yosuipa. No, sir. 

Mr. Raker. All right. | | 

Mr. Box. I see you set out here on Exhibit F the number of gallons 
of milk produced by Japanese people in this valley? 

Mr. Yosurpa. Yes. 

Mr. Box. Do they keep an accurate record of all their dairy 
products? , 

Mr. Yosuipa. It is pretty hard to get it estimated. 


Mr. Box. How did you get these figures? 
Mr. Yosuipa. I went down there, and I asked the right men down 


there. 

Mr. Box. Who are the right men? 

Mr. Yosipa. There are two or three men doing that very business 
in Sumner, and I asked them about that. It is pretty hard to vet 
at that, but that is pretty nearly : 

Mr. Box (interposing). That is as near as you could get it? 

Mr. Yostupa. Yes. 

Mr. Box. Does each producer kecp a record, and did you get it 


from him? 


istl 


and 
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Mr. Yosiima. No, sir. 

Mr. Box. The right men are dealers? 

Mr. Yosuma. Dairymen. 

Mr. Box. Do you know approximately the number of gallons of 
milk that are produced in that valley? 

Mr. Yosurpa. I don’t know; but that is a true copy [indicating 
paper]. : 

Mr. Box. But I want a basis for comparison. You say your own 
people produced three hundred and some odd thousand gallons of 
milk in the valley, 351,200 pallons of milk products per year. Do 
you know how much was produced by others, by other people besides 
the Japanese people? 

Mr. Yosrupa. I have no idea. 

Mr. Box. You don’t know what part of it the Japanese produced? 

Mr, Yosutpa. No, sir. 

Mr. Box. What part of the whole output 

Mr. Yosuma. No, sir. 

Mr. Raxer. I will make a general statement and then ask you if 
it isn fact: Every Japanese child born in Tacoma holds both Atneri- 
can and Japanese citizenship. When a Japanese child is born the 
parents always eet a certified copy of the birth certificate from the 
city hall and send it to the Japanese consul, who sends it to Japan to 
establish citizenship. Isn’t that right? | 

Mr. Yosrupa. I don’t know. I can not say that. 

Mr. Sreart, Are you married ¢ 

Mr. Yosutpa. Yes. 

Mr, Srecev. Have you any children born here? 

Mr. Yostwa. No, sir; I have no children. , 

Mr, Srearz, Have you a brother or sister who has children here? 

Mr. Yosrr1pa. No, sir. 

Mr. Strcet. Well, do you know of any Japanese who have obtained 
these birth certificates from the health department and taken them to 
the Japanese consul ? 

Mr. Yosua. Well, I have heard about that. People have told 
me about that, but I don’t know anything about it. 

Mr. Stecet. Do you know whether they do it? 

Mr. Yosnipa. Well, it is pretty hard to say. 

Mr. Sitcer, Well, you are secretary of this organization, and you 
should know. 

on Yosurpa. Well, but I can not say; I don’t know anything 
about it. | 

Mr. Vaite. Have you helped any other doit?  — . 

Mr. Yosuipa. No, sir. | mot 

STATEMENT OF MR. HENRY HUFF. 

(Mr. Huff was duly sworn.) : | 

The CuHatrnwan. What is your post-office address? 

Mr. Hurry. Sumner, Wash. 

The Crramman, What is your occupation 

Mr. Horr. Horticultural inspector. - : 

The Coaimman. Have you any information you can give to the com- 
mittee in order to nssist them in regard to the.Japaneso (prablem in 
this State? 
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Mr. Huer. I can give you some statistics along horticultural lines. 
1 can give you their acreage as compared with—in Pierce County 
the total acreage in sinall fruits is 3,414, 401 of which total 1s con- 
trolled by the Japanese. Now, fruit and ve etables is our work, and 
nae are L77L acres of vegetables, and the 5 apanese control 1,014 of 
them. 

The Cram an. ‘That is acres devoted to the cultivation of vegeta- 
bles in Pieree County ¢ me 

nang Hlure. Yes; the total is 1,771, and the Japanese has 1,014 of 
that. 

The Crramaan. Ilow do they have it--under lense ? 

Mr. Ifurr. ‘Lhe greatest amount. The Japanese own four farms 
in Pieree County—four emall farms—that we know of, and they are 
all at Suraner. Would you like to have the names of those farms? 

The CramMman. Yes. 

Mr. Hurr. They own what is known as the George Decds’s place 
at Sumner, consisting of 8 acres, and they own 5 acres kncwn as the 
A. B. Hood place, at Sumner, and they own 25 acres known as tlic 
Sid Williams place; and they also own 10 acres of the old A. 5. 
Parker place. They got it from A. S. Parker; and one-quarter of an 
acre at Life, with a house on it, is all of the land that I know of that 
the Japanese own. That is all we can get any record of that they 
own. : 

The Caatewan. Do they own as corporations? 

Mr, Hurr. No, sir. It is bought in the name of children born here. 

Nhe Cuamman. With guardians? : 

Mr. Hurr. Yes. vo | 

The CirairMaN. Do the guardians make accountings under the in- 
como tax? | 

Mr. Hurr. I don’t know. I am not positive as to that at all. I 
have looked this matter of ownership up at the courthouse. 

The CuatrMan. Now, it ‘s stated in this statement that has just 
been presented to the committee, Exhibit I’, that the highest land rent 
‘1 the Puyallup Valley is $635 and the lowest is $15. 

Mr. Horr. That means per acre. That can nof be fai off; that 
would be nbout the way it would run. 

The CiuamrmMan, And in the same exhibit it is stated that the high- 
est wages is $150 and the lowest is $110 for Japanese farm hands. 

Mr. Jury. Yes; I think that ig not far—unless there 1s some peon- 
see system that I don’t know anything about. There they are de- 
mandine wages about the same as the white men for their work. 

ihe Cuamman, They are independent and ask full pay? 

Mr. Iorr. Yes. 

Tho Ciaran. It is stated in Exhibit F, under the heading 
“ Stock farm,” that the value of the animals—cows, horses, and hogs— 
run up to $239,800. | 

Mr. Hurr. That is out of our line, Mr. Johnson; we just work in 
horticulture and do not know anything about that. 

The Cuarrman. In this exhibit they put their acreage in the im- 

roved lands in the Puyallup Valley at a total of 2,518, of which 1,977 
is in vegetables, 260 in hay, and 261 in fruit. 

Mr. Jiure. Well, T don’t know who made that survey. T am taking 
‘t from a survey that I have just completed and that I thought was 
thorough. . 
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The CrramrMan. Well, that is their estimate. Now, they also have 
the lay listed here. Have you any opinions that you care to express. 
upon this subject, present or future ? 3 

My. Hurr. Well, it isa pretty deep question. I would be perfectly 
willmg to say that without any doubt they are going to become a 
menace, while they have been mighty good, and they have been very 
loyal during the war. | 

Mr, Box. What was the first part of your statement? 

Mr. Hurr. I believe the time is coming when the Japanese will 
become & menace. . 

The CuairMAN. You mean in crowding out the white pcople? 

Mr. Hurr. Yes. 

The Cuamman. And absorbing the valleys? 

Mr. Hurr. Yes. They will take a longer chance than a white man.. 
They get not a bit better land. I won’t admit they are any better 
growers than the white man, but the white man doesn’t want to do. 
that kind of work yet, and they gradually crowd out the white 
man, and they pay more for the land, and we have a lot of owners. 
who do not care just as long as the Japanese pay the most money. 

Mr. Stecen. The white men won’t do what kind of work? 

Mr. Hurr, Gardening. | 

ae SiecEL, What is going to make the white man go back to the 
garden 2 

Mr. Hurrv, Hunger. . : 
ae SreceL. Hunger is going to make the white man go back to. 
the garden? 

Mr, Hore. Yes; and cducation is another thing, and we have to. 
show them, and the Japanese is showing them how to make moncy 
at that business. 

Mr. Sizaen. You mean the Japanese is showing the American how 
to run a farm ? 

Mr. Horr. Yes. 

Mr. Sircen. Do you really mean that? 

Mr, Hurr. I do not hardly mean that. I mean this: Understand 
me, the American boys are not staying on the farm, because of the. 
large salaries. They have plenty of money now for what they need, 
but the time will come when the salary won’t buy it, and they will 
have to get out and prow something. We have a shortage of produc- 
tion, and until the boys decide to get in and help produce we will 

continue to have that shortage. 

Mr. Srecxrt. What you mean to say is there is a shortage in the: 
production of food 4 

Mr. Hurr. Yes. 

_ Mr. Vartz. Do you think that the sooner the time the boys will get 
in and help produce will be hastened on its way, the quicker we will 
have lots of people to do it for us? 

Mr. Hurr. Yes. : 7 

Mr. Sircen, We are suffering from what I would call in the Enst. 
“squander mania.” 


Mr. Horr. Yes. 

The Ciratraran. Inasmuch as I have read part of this Japanese. 
report which they volunteered, Exhibit F, it is only fair to state that 
their rough estimate of Liberty bonds bought by the ee in the 
city of Tacoma is $800,000, and the taxes paid,to. be United States: 
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Government by the Tacoma branch of the O. S. K. Steamship Co. 
is 350,000. 

Mr. Werr. TD dow t know anything about that, but I know the Japa- 
nese in Sumner always came through, they always bought, and when 
we were trying to get the war gardens going they were willing to 
spend what we asked them to spend, and did not want the Govern- 
ment to guarantee the prices, either. 

Mr. Smecev, ‘The Americans wanted a guarantee of prices? 

Mr, Hurr. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. Just one question and I am through: Your acquaint- 
ance in this valley has been how long? 

Mr. Hurr. ‘Pwenty-seven years out in the valley. | 

Mr. Rarer. The land that you have described in Pierce County 
and the Jand between here and Seattle that is now occupied and used 
by Japanese either in ownership or under lease, was it all improved 
and cultivated land before they took it, or was it raw, cut-over land 
and undeveloped ? a | 

Mr. Iurr. This valley around Fife is where most of the Japanese 
in Pierce County live. To be fair, that was a swamp when the dapa- 
nese went there. ‘There were some spots along the creek particularly 
which were cultivated, but the great body of that land—— 

The Cuamman (interposing). Yes; but wasn’t the county spending 
some of its moncy to reclaim it? | 

Mr. Hurr. Yes; they have done a lot of reclaiming. He as<xed me 
that question. I am not saying they are entirely to blame tor the 
starting of that land. | 

Mr. ee Was this land drained by the Americans or leased to 
the Japanese ? 

Mr. Ilurr. Well, you are asking me something I don’t know. 

Mr, Raxer. Do you know of any tracts of land within your knowl- 
edge in and about Tacoma or Seattle that is known as stump, cut- 
over, raw, undeveloped land that has been cleared or improved in 
the way of gardening or orchards and at first developed by the 
Japanese ¢ 

Mr, Hurry. No, sir; I do not know as I do, when you come te clear- 
ing. I do not believe [ can name any one place. I know this: 
know Uhat five or six years ago—no; I guess it was about eight years 
w2vu—we had a little boom in land and cut up some old farms out at 
Sumner, and that land was in very bad condition, and the most of 
it was leased to the Japanese 

Mr. Raker (interposing). I know; but that is land that had been 
tilled and cultivated. 

Mr. Hurr. It had been cultivated years ago and put into old 
pasture. 

Mr, Raxer. But I am asking you about this raw, cut-over, stump 
Jan. ; 

Mr. Hurr. Well, offhand, I don’t know anything about that. 
Mr, Raker. That is all. 


STATEMENT OF MR. JAMEJI NUTAHARA. 


Mr. Nutahara duly sworn. 

Mr. Ranken. What is your profession ? 

Mr. Nurauanra. Pastor of the Baptist Church, Tacoma, Wash. 
Mr, Ranen. How long have you been here? 
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Mr, Nuranara. About 14 years. : 
Mr, Raxer. How long have you been a pastor? 
Mr. Nuranmara. Over 11 years. 
Mr, Raxer. Are you the pastor of this church up here on Market 
Street? 
Mr, Nurazara. No, sir. | 
Mr. Raxer. What is the character of that church on Ninth and 
Market Streets # 7 | 
Mr. Nuramara. Baptist church. We are affiliated with that. 
The Cuairman. Have the Japanese any school here? 
Mr. Nuranara, Yes. a 
Mr. Raxer. How many children down there? 
Mr. Noranara. I think about forty. 
Mr. Raxrr. Who is the teacher of this school? 
Mr. Nuranmara., Mr, Yamasaki. 
Mr, Raxer. Is he an educator from Japan? 
Mr. Nuranana. Yes. 
The Cuarrman. Is he a priest? 
Mr. Norawana. No, sir. 
Mr. Raxer. Just an educator? 
Mr, Noramana. Yes, sir. | 
Mr. Rarer. He just teaches them in the Japanese language? 
Mr. Norawana. Ves. 
Mr. Raxer. You are the At ah of this association that your 
friend, the secretary, spoke of a while ago! : 
Mr. Nuranana. Yes. 3 
Mr. Raxer. Do you know anything about the law requiring that 
the births of all children be registered with the city officials? 
Mr. Noranara. I think so. 
Nesey Raxer. All of the Japancse children born here, are those regis- 
re : tte 
Mr, Nutanara. Yes. 
Mr. Raker. Do the parents of those children obtain a certified copy 
of the birth certificate from the city health officials? 
Mr, Nuranana. J don’t know. Maybe they need it some time. 
Mr. Raver. You don’t know anything about that? 
Mr. Nuranara. No, sir. © | 
Mr. Rarer. Where is your office? | 
Mr. Noranara. 510 South Fifteenth Street. 
Mr. Raxrn. You are a man of family t 
Mr. Nuranara. Yes. | | 
Mr, Raxer. Any children? 
Mr. Nuranara. Yes. 
‘Mr. Raxer. How many? 
Mr. Nuranara. I have none. I am not marriecd.' =: 
Mr. Siecen. He did not understand the previous question. 
Mr. Raxer. Your are not a married man? = «ss , 
Mr. Nuranara. No, sir. | = : 
Mr. Raxer. Have you any friends who have had any children 
born within the last two years? _ 
Mr. Nuranana, Yes, sir. a ee 
Mr. Raxrer, Do you know whether or not they obtained a-certified 
copy of the birth certificate from the city officials? 2,0 
. e ‘ ALG Jie... «3 «hy ‘4 
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Mr. Nuraiana, No, sir. 

My. Rasen. Have you read this article in the Tacoma Times, dated 
July 28, 1920, in regard to the Japanese people obtaining certified 
copies of the birth certificates and then sending them to the Japanese 
consul 

Mr. Nuranana, I don’t remember. I am taking the Timcs every 
day, but I can not remember. 

Mr, Vainv. That is in to-day’s paper. 

Mr. Sirarn. Did you read to-day’s Times yet? 

Mr. Nuraiana. No, sir. be 
' Mr. Sincen, You are not up to date; is that the idea! 

Mr. Nurrarcara. No, sir. 

The Cuamman, That is all for the present. 


STATEMENT OF MR. S. KUROMATO. 


eae Kuromato was duly sworn. 
Tho Ciraimman. What is your address? 

Mr. Kuromaro. R. Fk. D. 2, Tacoma. 

The Cramman, What is your business ? 

Mr. Kunrosarvo. Farming. 

The Cratran. In the Puyallup Valley? 

Mr. Kuromaro. Yes, sir. At Fife. : 

The Ciraiaran. [fave you some children born in the United States! 

Mr. Kunrosaro. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. [low many children ? 

Mr. Kouromato. Three. 

Mr. Raker. Do you have a certificute of their birth recorded ? 

Mr. Kunrowaro. Yes. 

Mr. Raxex. Did you obtain a certified copy of that birth certificate 
from the proper county or city official? ~ 

Mr. Kuromaro. I have one, and I have not the return for the other 
two. I have one for the last one, but I have not the return for the 
other two. I do not know what is the matter, 

The Cuamman. You have not received the return on the last two! 

Mr. Kcromaro. No, sir. 

The Cnairman, But they are all recorded ? 

Mr. Koromaro. Yes, sir. 

My. Rarer. What did you do with the certified copy you got from 
the oflieials ¢ 

Mr. Kuxomaro. I do not understand. 

Mr. Raxer. You got a certified copy of the birth certificat2 from 
(he proper health oflicer and paid him a legal fee for it? 

Mh. cosrara: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raker. What did you get a copy of that birth certificate for? 

Mr. KCunostato. I understand that is the duty if they are born in 
this country, 1t was necessary. 

Mr. Smart. What did you do with the paper? 

Mr. Kurostarvo. Well, 1 have one. 

Mr. Strarn. You went to the health board here? - 

Mr, Konostato, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srearn. Did you obtain a copy of the certificate stating that 
your child was born here? 
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Mr, Kuromaro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sircen. What did you do with that paper? 

Mr. Kuromaro. Well, Thad the big paper, with a big stamp on it. 

Mr. Sirgen. What did you do with it? 

Mr. Kuromato. I have one. 

The Cirarman, You keep it at home? 

Mr. Kuromaro. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman., And you may want it some time to show the age 
of your child, born in the United States? 

Mr. Koromatro. Yes, sir. 

The Cnaiman. To show that he is a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Kurumato. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Raker. Do you intend to send these papers to the Japanese 
consul ? 

Mr. Kuromato. Yes, sir—no, sir. 

Mr. Raker. What? 

Mr. Kuroaaro. I do not have to send any to the Japanese consul. 

Mr. Varte. You get the certificates for the purpose of showing 
these children are American citizens? 

Mr. Ncoromato. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Varn. Is that the only purpose you get them for? 

Mr. Kuromaro. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF MR. W. R. LEBO. 


— 


Mr. Lebo was duly sworn.) 

The CHamman. What is your business? 

Mr. Leno. Fertilizer manufacturing business, located in the city 
of Tacoma and Alaska, with home office in Tacoma. 

The Crairman. Do you have a statement that you care to cive the 
committee that may help it in the investigation of the Japanese ques- 
tion generally ¢ 

Mr. Leno. vn this way: A delegation of Japanese consisting of the 
president of the local association and president of one or two of their 
farm communities called upon me and asked me to come here and 
answer such questions as might come up about their living conditions 
und that sort of thing. I have spent a great deal of time with the 
Japanese in the Jast several years. Jam intimately acquainted with 
every Japanese farm in the State of any consequence, and that applies 
wlso to Oregon and other places. 

The reason for that is that the Japanese is 2 large commercial 
frower and he uses a lot of fertilizer to get Ins results. T suppose T 
have sold them four or five hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
materials in the States of Washington, Oreyon, and also in British 

olumbia. In that work it is necessary for me and the salesmen who 
represent our firm to be with the Japanese and consult with them 
on the methods of growing and fertilizing. T have prepared a photo- 
£raphie exhibit which was not prepared for this purpose, but it 
shows the im provements the Japanese have made in the way of wrow- 
ing of crops and the types of crops, some 100 very fine photographs 
prepared by Mr. Asahel Curtis, of Seattle, and I had in mind sending 
these to this committee to show what the Japanese are doing on the 
farms. Another thing I have is a pretty fair knowledpe of the 
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amount they take per acre off the ground. We keep records of their 
production and they are compared by us with production records of 
their white neighbors. 

Mr. Vaiwe. Let us have both. : 

Mer. Leno. L will be very glad to send you what you want, and [ 
will have the stenographer get up a lst of the localities and the 
name, and T think J can secure you the amount of total production. 
My associates and myself have acted, you might say, as sub rosa 
presidents of the farmers’ association in this way, that in all of their 
erOWIAY problems we consult with them in connection with the 
crops they grow and the marketing of the same and we also advance 
(hem fertilizer. lor instance, a man is going to grow 20 acres of 
crop and he wants 2 credit of four or five thousand dollars to carry 
(hat crop through to maturity, and we have curried probably three 
or four hundred thousand dollars’ worth of their paper, for Japanese 
in Hood River, around the different Oreyon sections, and through the 
valley here, and all over the country. | 

Another thing appears in connection with the Japanese, and that 
‘¢ the Camp Lewis by-products. We handled sixty thousand and odd 
tons of horse manure from there and have sold it to farmers. 

The Cramman. To farmers? 

Mr. Leno. For the last important year of the encampment it rail 
67,000 tons. Eighty-seven per cent of that manure was used by 
Japanese farmers. We gave 6 per cent to State institutions and the 
Ialance we distributed to the white farmers who were willing to buy 
it. The Japanese bonght this stuff very readily; saw the necessity 
of it for growing crops when they got it on the land. It was a con- 
siderable problem to get it to the land. At the time Gen. Greene was 
at the camp they were very much worried about getting rid of that 
immense amount of offal. One or two organizations tried to remove 
it and failed, but we were successful in removing it through the 
Jupanese. That was the reason why we got so c osely Acquaintec 
with them. This material was accumulating at the camp at the rate 
of several cars per day and for sanitary reasons it wits necessary to 
Gnd some one who would take it away. They were burning it up 
ruthlessly. 

The Cuamman. When you came to deal with them did they have @ 
plan for distribution ¢ 

Mr. Luo. No, sir. We called upon them personally. We had ow 
men call upon the Japanese, each of the Japanese, and he was calle 
upon to sign up for the number of cars he would take. Some of them 
winted to get a great deal of it and store it up but they finally decided 
to distribute it around among themselves so they would all wet a fair 
share depending upon the acreage they had. 
ae ‘“TaAIRMAN, hey arranged among themselves for distribu- 
dion ! | 
Mr. Leno. Yes. Many times the Japanese are unable to write busi- 
ness letters for i aaa of their produce and we have arrenged for 
correspondents in New York and elsewhere to take care of the stur- 
plus. For instance, Mr. Nakanishi, who is here, is to my mind the 
dean of all agriculturists. He is a man of considerable depth. He 
knows agriculture in a remarkable way. He farms 236 acres, and he 
produces in the neighborhood of $250,000 worth of produce per year 
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from that ground, It was formerly practically swamp lund. No 
reclamation was done by the owner. Mr. Nakanishi spent his own 
money for drains and ditches. He used to pay $25 or $30 per month 
for land rental per acre; he now pays $40 a month. He uses double- 
crop methods. Te has been growing cucumbers 5 feet apart, and he 
utilizes the central space for quick growing crop Iettuce. Ile has 
taken $400 net per acre from the lettuce on that ground. The lettuce 
he ships in iad cars to Chicago. He has now a large canning crop 
of cucumbers coming on, which will net him in the neighborhood of 
$600 per acre. Ie grows three times as much as any white farmer T 
know of in the valley and I know many of them. We carry on experi- 
mental work on his place continuously with fertilizer. Last year he 
bought $15,000 worth of commercial fertilizers for that 236 acres and 
he bought several thousand. dollars’ worth of offal in the form of 
manure that he put on the land. That is the principal reason for his 
success. . 

I think I would do the committee much more good in answering 
questions as to what they pay per day, because 1 have scen their pay 
rolls and I have seen how they live, because I have been with them, as 
I go through the valley from here to Seattle in an automobile and 
occasionally I have dropped off and had my lunch and spent time 
with them in that way. r know how they live and how they bring up 
their children and have attended their Sanday school. | 

On Sunday morning I often go out to Nakanishi’s place at Fife, 
nnd J like to go there and watch the 15 or 20 children with a singing 
master singing songs in english. They teach them to sing the old- 


fashioned church music, which you seldom hear any more. I am not . 


a bit religious, but I do like to go out there and hear that sort of 
thing and sce what they are doing along the line of citizenship. The 
Fourth of July and Christmas and all holidays are celebrated’ there 
and the Japanese get in and spend considerable money on the chil- 
dren. In Nakanishi’s home he has several youngsters and each has 
a little desk in which he has his school books and it is an inspiration 
to see that group of children sitting there at night working at their 
desks. Each desk has a separate lock and key. es 

Amongst the Japanese are some of the finest citizens I know. I 
was there at the time of the Liberty-bond drive, and they had a sched- 
ule of what they were supposed to raise, and some of them thought it 
would be quite a burden, but it was oversubscribed very quickly. 
Some of them could not pay for the bonds, and men like Nu canishi 
loaned them money to pay for their Liberty bonds. 

I believe these Japanese farmers ground Tacoma are superior as 
a class to those in any other section I have been in with the exception 
of those at Port Ieney and Mission, British Columbia, where they 
own their own homes. | | 
: Mr, Vatte. They are allowed to.own their homes in British Co- 
umbia ? | , 

Mr. Leno. They aro; yes; in Canada. They have remarkable berry 
farms down near Vancouver, where there are several districts, and 
inission, and a place in my mind, one particular place out of Van- 
couver about 20 miles, Port Hency, they have their owe nomics Ure 
and they have a little association. ‘The president of their nssocintion 
there and his wife are both naturalized and they have’a, wonderful 
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home. They have their own places, each of them, with neatly painted 
white fences and it is 2 most remarkable garden district. The ques- 
tion of adding new acreage is solved by these people who clear up the 
stumps from the logged-olf land erie by the result of their ellorts 
they have been able to purchase automobiles and live fairly well, 

The Cramaan. British Columbia retards immigration of the Jap- 
snese by orders in council 

Mr. Leno. I believe they have control over it, although they seem 
pretty anxious to get them to come there and provide new canning 
goods, ‘The canning of produce and vegetables has become quite a 
business. They have up there near Vancouver the Empress Canning 
Co., and other concerns of that kind, which supply fruit which 1s 
dehydrated und canned and shipped into the interior, very much as 
Patlhamus does it here. The citizen farmers up there, the native 
population, are not given to tinkering with the small fruit crops so 
they welcome the Japanese. The Chinese are more on the vegetable 
order up there. 

The ee Nakanishi has a considerable family? 

Mr. Leno. Yes; and I believe he takes care of one or two orphans 
who were left out there. The flu hit that community pretty hard and 
he either took some of those children or provided for them in some 
way. 

¢ he Cuamman. Do these children work in the gardens? 

Mr. Leno. Yes. 

The Cuamowan. Do all of the children work? . 

Mr. Leno. No, sir; his children in school time do not work. They 
all go to school. During the summer they have some work to do. I 
notice ® number of them spending a lot of time on their studies 
during this summer period. , 

The CrHairMan. Have you visited any ofthe valleys in California? 

Mr. Leno. Yes; the conditions are different down there. 

The Cratrman. How are they different ? | | 

Mr. Leno. There seems to be so much strife; the two factions are 
continually at loggerhends. Up here we have none of that. They 
all work in harmony. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you ever visited Florin? 

Mr. Leno. I have been there, but I do not know any Japanese 
there. 

The Cuatmrman. You did not find many white people there at all! 

Mr. Leno. No, sir; it is largely a Japanese center. 

The C1rainman. Japanese colony 4 

Mr. Leno. Yes. As a matter of fact, the only Japanese I am thor- 
oughly familiar with are the Oregon and Washington Japanese an 
some Canadian Japancse. | * 

Tho Cramman. Did you see any signs of colonization of the Japa- 
nese in this vicinity or this Statet | 

Mr. Leno. No, sir; there has been an attempt made—there was 
an attempt made by some Tacoma men to do colonizing up on the 
hills there. They have approached the Japanese with the idea of 
colonizing them, but not with any considerable success. There are 
some holdings between here and Puyallup and back, and I think 
east of the highways. There are several thousand acres held by a 
few men, and they have made an attempt to sell it-and get it on the 
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market, and this winter they tried to colonize it; tried to get a few 


Japanese on it. 

The Cramnan. The white men? , 

Mr. Leno, Yes. They had given up hope of getting anyotie else 
to handle it, and the subject was brought up with me. Twas called 
up about it on the phone by these men, whose names, under the cir- 
cumstances, [ could not give, and they asked me if I knew of any 
Japanese who were obtainable. IT knew of a white man who had 
literally kicked off his place about 20 Japanese at Auburn. ‘They 
binit a very fine ditch alone the swainp this side of Auburn, and 
when the Japanese lease began to run out they had the garden in 
good shape. J thought that these 20 Japanese could be obtained, 
and T went out and explained to these Japanese that these men were 
willing to Jease on a long-time lease; for the first three years no 
rental, and after the Jand was improved, I think third or fourth 
year, that they were to pay $10 per acre, and the fifth year it was 
to start in at HU per acre; and the Japanese felt that as long as they 
could get ground for between $25 and p40, which is the going price 
that they pay here, even though run down, they could put it in 
better shape and run it to better advantage than if they went im on 
this land and cleared it up. 

The Cnamman. Do you see any signs of the Japanese popula- 
tion crowding out the white population in this valley of the Stuck 
and Duwamish ? : 

Mr. Leno. No, sir. I notice pretty much the same names on their 
papers and orders over the last three or four years. One or two of 
the Japanese have increased their acreage, and at the request of the 
canning companies they are building up a larger berry production 
out here. The Japanese are heavy producers, and the canneries have 
to depend largely upon the Japanese to grow the berries that they 
can and ship away froin here. I know that Mr. Nakanishi was 
upproached by various canning companies, endeavoring to get him 
to grow 40 acres that they wanted to contract for, for berries, belicy- 
ing that his yield would be heavy and of good quality and that they 
would have more tonnage, as a result, in their jams and berries. 


One thing J have been particularly interested in is that talk about | 


the cheap method in which the Japancse live. A Japanese has to 
start on a shoestring, because he has no money. So he js a piuncer, 
very much like the white man who came out here and had to live on 
sour dongh for a while, but just as soon as he gets money and gets 
ahead he buys and pays cash. Some of the most remarkable larders 


you will find in the Northwest are between here and Seattle in their | 


valley homes. They have very fine meals. -I have sat down at the 
table at Nakatsuka’s, at Kent, and they served many salads and cold 
meats which are not on everybody’s table. 

Nakanishi has 40 Japanese employed and pays them from $4 
to $5 per day, and along with that they get their fuel and water, and 
if they are unmarried they are given a room, and the last I knew of 
it he was giving them part of their meals, most of their meals, and 
the married families were given houses. : 

Nakanishi was the first man to bring tractors into the valley. He 
once brought in a carload of “ stcel mule” tractors. ‘The horses used 
to sink into the soft muck out there, and they decided that if they 
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had these broad-gauge caterpillar-type tractors they would be a suc- 
cess In there, and they put them in, these tractors, costing $3,000 or 
#4,000 apiece, They have pretty small farms in the Puyallup Valley, 
and although tractors are used mostly on large farms they are used 
gut there in the valley, but those were the first used there. 

The Northern Pickle Co, out here, the only source they have of 
velling contracts to any extent, are from these Japanese. In Oregon 
that applies the same way. I was talking to Mr. Knight, of the 
pickle works down there, and he said that 80 per cent of his contracts 
are nmuong the Japanese. 

The Cuamman. Let me ask you, if they come along as fast as they 
have been and keep on acquiring money the way they have been, 
won't they be running the pickle factories themselves? 

Mr. Leno. I never heard of their embarking in that business. 

The Cuamman, They have a perfect right to do so. | 

Mr. Leno. They have a perfect right to do so, and it would go 
great ways toward reducing the high cost of living if they did; but 
T have never seen that tendency on their part. A dapanese is essen 
tinlly a farmer, because he loves it. He gets down to that soil and 
works with it. 

The CramMan. Do you know of any-Japanese in your experience 
who has stepped up from the fanming ints the commercial business! 

Mr. Leno. Nakamshi, of the West Side Garden Co., is engaged im 
an importing and exporting business of purely Japanese goods, 
bringing in Japanese goods to this country for sale to anaes He 
and his associates are able to do a large business on the side, and that 
is his hobby; but essentially he is a farmer, and sticks to the farm. 
{fo does not increase his acreage. THe has about the same acreage as 
when I first knew him. He has made money, but he has spent a great 
denl of it in equipment. I think he has seven big, fine trucks, At 
the time Camp Lewis was at its height out here he saved the bacon of 
the ‘Thurston County Farmers’ Association. ‘There was a practical 
example of white men attempting to supply small garden truck. 
The Thurston County Farmers’ Association was organized to equip 
freezers and generally -take care of the truck for the camp, They 
vot into deep water, and after a while they could not get enough 
still grown by white farmers in this section, and it finally occurred 
iv them to go to the Japanese at. Fife. The Japanese had a meeting 
and through the efforts of Mr. Nakanishi they advanced the vege- 
tables, and by the loaning of funds bolstered up the association, and 
ul during the camp they loaded up big trucks, I believe consisting 
of a thousand dollars’ worth a day of green stuff, and that stuff was 
first brought to one central point. The Japanese would come in in 
one-horse ‘wagons, depending on the size of the Japanese, and if he 
was a bie man he would have a truck and if not he would come 12 
in a one-horse wagon 

The Cramman (interposing). Who established the central point! 

Mr. Leno. They did that cooperatively and brought it to Naka- 
nishi’s, and T beheve he charged a.small per cent for bringing it to 
(he ecnmp in his trucks, after it had been previously washed anil 
butled and pat into excellent shape. The trucks would leave about 
8 or 4 o'clock in the morning to get it out there fresh; We had 4 
shortace of notntoes at one time, and they had to break their necks to 


— 
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accumulate that sort of thing. T remember Yumamoto, a boy working 
for Nakanishi, that he worked nights to prepare that stull for the 
camp. 

The CuamMan. Can you give the number of acres that the Jap- 
anese out here would support? , , 

Mr. Leno. I think they would support several times more than 
they do, if we believe with Mr. Pawlhamus that there is an unlimited 
market for canned-fruit products. There is a large Chicago market 
for green peas, iced lettuce, and other green products. 

The Cuamman. Who is the biggest man in the valley now, Naka- 
nishi or Paulhamus ? 

Mr. Leno. I think that Mr. Paulhamus occupies a separate field. 
I think Mr, Nakanishi, from the standpoint of agriculture, is the 
bi¢vest man on the Pacific coast. I think if they would abandon the 
experimental stations and hire a boy reporter to follow that man and 
his operations on his ground, to show the white man how thaf man 
can eliminate pests by the use of fertilizers, can grow a crop such as 
No experimental station can touch, I think that one reporter would 
hand down to this section something beyond measure of value in 
money. Instead of coming here to see the mountain, I think many 
people should yo to sce the Japanese gardens out here. 

The Cuainmwan, [lave they a Japanese bank in Sumner? 

Mr. Leno. I think not. The Japanese do their banking largely in 
Seattle at the Sumitomo Bank and the Japanese Specie Bank. 

The Cuamman. Now, in giving credit to these Japanese in Oregon 
anil ao meson and elsewhere, do you examine their right to 
credit 

Mr. Leno. Absolutely. 

The Ciutatrrman. You Jook into that just the same as any other 
business man ? | 

Mr. Leno. The moral side of it is very high with the Japancse 
ae he is most punctual about paying his obligations of that 

ind. 3 
_The Ciarrman. When you start to make o loan to a man of fer- 
tilizer, do you look up his right to have credit and his standing in 
the community ? | 
r. Leno. Yes; ubsolutely. 

The Cramman. You make sure of that? 

Mr. Leno. Yes... 

The Crainman. As a business proposition ? 

Mr. Leno. Yes. 

The Cuamman. You do not take him on faith? 

Mr. Leno. Well, a few are taken on faith, becnauso some Japanes 
tries to help them says that a man is good and he will indorse 

18 paper. ' 7 
, Tio. Caaiaieale: Does he indorse? 

Mr. Leno, Yes. 

Mr, Raxer. Js there any Japanese bank in Tacoma? 

Mr, Leno. I have never had occasion to do business with a Jap- 
anese bank, and I do not think there is any here? 

Mr, Raxrr. Are there any between hore and Seattle? . 

Mr. Leno, I think not; no,sir 

Mr. Raker. What percentage of your business \iacwith the Jap- 
ancse ? 
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Mr. Lrvo. About one-third; probably one-fourth. 

Mr. Raker. Ilow are these Japanese prospering ¢ 

Mr. Erno. Fairly well. They have their ups and downs, crop 
fnilures, and that sort of thing, and markets off or elutted with the 
same sort of produce; but, on the whole, they get along well. 

Mr. Raker. Well, they have their cooperative associations and co- 
operative dealings, so there is not much waste? 

Mr. Leno. Not a great deal. They are very careful about thar 
stuil and get it marketed without a loss. 

Mr. Rasen. What do they do with their surplus money? - 

Mr. Luno. Well, I might point to the fact that they furnish their 
houses very well where they do make money. There are some beauti- 
fully appointed hoimes out here in the valley, with rosewood furn- 
ture, brass beds, and that sort of thing. 

Mr, Raner. Are there a considerable number of these agricultur- 
ists who go to a city like Seattle and Tacoma and enter into mer- 
cantile activities in the cities? 

Mr. Leno. I have no knowledge of any Japanese who have left the 
farm. They are very, very few, and it is rather an unusual thing. 
They usually stick to the farm. They might go from one community 
to another community, but they seldom leave the farm. 

Mr. Rarer. They can not buy real estute, farming land? 

Mr. Leno. No, sir. 

Mr. Raker. Are they adding to their holdings or renting or leas- 
ing as much as they can 

Mr, Leno. Among the Japanese, as among our own pcople, there 
are some speculators. Some of the Japanese have a mania for get- 
ting as much land as they can, but they are very few. 

Mr. Raker. But from the looks of this country, the men who run 
it must be prosperous. 

Mr. Leso. Fairly so. 

Mr. Raxrr. And making money. 

Mr. Leno. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. Of course, you realize that the purchase of Liberty 
bonds, outside of the patriotic part of it, was a good investment, 

Mr. Leno. They never put their money in it for that purpose, be 
enuse they many times have to pay 10 per cent for money amongst 
themselves. A Japanese in the fall starts to prepare for marketing 
his crop, buys seed, or gets eredit for it, or money, and after his 
expenses are paid he has a few hundred dollars, or if the place is 
large a few thousand. 

Mr. Vaitx. He pays 8 to 10 per cent interest on that? 

Mr. Leno. Yes; if it is necessary. 

Mr. Raker. The farm is cleared and planted with berries of all 
kinds, orchards, and is fenced, and they have barns and houses; and 
if any profit is made, what use is made of this? Is part of the 
mere, loaned to the other Japanese, or put into banks, or sent to 

Apan . 

Me. Leno. It is usually loaned out by one man who shows himself to 
he a better business man than the others. He accumulates money an 
the first thing he starts to do is to sturt a little mercantile business 
nmnong his own countrymen, buying collectively, and he may loan to 
an association for the purpose of making pool car-lot shipments 0 
vegetables, and the other Japanese pay him back as time goes on. 
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Mr, Raker. What is your view of the ultimate result of these Pco- 
ple, with their industry, ingenuity, and frugality, of practically 
nonopolizing these industries? ) 

Mr. Lino. Chey have a considerable amount of competition amonest 
themselves, For instance, they go into the Seattle market occasion- 
ally. They will go in and the stuff is dumped on the market and 
the prices toboggan and they lose on the entire crop. 

Mr. Raxrr. What is your viewpoint as to among themselves, not- 
withstanding their competition, of their practically taking the market 
from the Americans, | 

Mr. Leno. 1f the American wants to stay in thal game he ean. An 
example of that is, we will say, the Northern Pickle Co., which has 
started a farm out there, and is raising the same stuff as the J apanese 
and are getting better results, using as good methods, and when they 
take hold of the small farming seriously and look after the ground 
after the seed is put in they get results. I suppose that they would 
eventually control by virtue of the methods they use—the small fruit 
and vexetable production—the Japanese would. 

The Cianaran. That is, for Oregon and Washington ? 

Ir. Lino. Yes. 

The Ciamaan, And you think they could use several times as 
many acres as they do now 2 

Mr. Leno. Yes.” Uere is the point I want to bring out. I can well 
see the racial distinction and can see where they are objectionable to 
People who do not know them, and I can see here on the Pacifie 
coast because of our climate, which is peculiarly adapted to the erow- 
Ing of berries, more so than in any other section of the United States, 
I say that all of these acres should be tilled and the berries from this 
acren~e—— 

The Cramatan (interposing). Wait a minute. There are about 
“9,000 Japanese in this Stute and about 5,000 in Oregon, which makes 

rbout 30,000, Now, would you want many times more? 
_Mr. Lrso. That is a suggestion. But the point is, there is an un- 
limited market for their small fruits, canned and shi pped to the rest. 
of the United States. | 

Mr. Rakin. Have you given any thought to this subject of the 
physical assimilation of the Japanese people and the American people 
ind the ultimate effect it would have upon the Pacific coast and 
eventually upon the United States? sn a 

Mr. Luno, Well, I have worried over the position as an Americen 


Citizen, 


tion, or in other words intermarriage. 


ago. We were having a discussion and I mentioned the 


a 


Mr, Raxen. Now, would you give us your views upon this from 
your observation and your own personal experience and communica: 
tion with them, from the business end of the situation, as you have 
described it to us? 

Question read by the reporter. ) a aes 

Mr. Raxen. Referring, of course, to assimilation. 

Mr. Lino. Yes, You mean racial intermarriuge? ee 
| Mr. Ragen, Exactly. Now, you have described the BAAS its 
ation, Now, I want you to describe the personal physical assi 


fr. Lino. I discussed that with two 


yrominent Japanese some pute 
subpecl ane 
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I sunid: “What families do you know of who have intermarried and 
what eam you say about the offspring of those marriages?” One 
Japanese spoke up and told of some Englishmen, engineers, people 
who went to Japan some 50 or 60 or 70 years ago, and I asked them 
to trace for me the outcome of these marriages and what kind of 
children resulted, whether they were bright. It was the vpinion of 
these eentlemen that they were very bright. I met about a year ago 
admillmian who was quite prominent, and it was generally considered 
that he was possibly a native of India and white. but we discovered 
that he was half Japanese. Te isa very bright and brilliant millman 
m the State of Washington to-day. I de not suppose there are a 
dozen people who know his birthright. 

The Cauanmnman. Why not? 

Mr. Leno. Because 1 think possibly he does not advertise the fact. 

The Crairman, That would indicate a disinclination to-—— 

Mr. Levro (interposing). Absolutely. Another striking example 1s 
a cannery mun in Alaska. J am not going to use his name, but they 
have a cannery near a fish fertilizer which my people own up there, 
and he is one of the keenest experts we have up there; and I know of 
another Murasian in Seattle, located in the Smith Building, and who 
does a great deal of Japanese business of a egal nature, ard he is an 
example of a rustler, very bright, and [think considered very honest. 
I can give you an opmion, It does not seem to me that the races 
should mix in that way, but those are specifie instances. { know of 
possibly a half a dozen half-breeds who are very intelligent and whom 
| can see nothing criminal about. There is an interpreter in this town 
who isa very able citizen. | 

Mr. Raxer. From your experience have you any opinion you might 
express that you have gathered from the Japanese as to taeir view- 
point as to intermarriage ¢ 7 

Mr. eso. They do not seem to think it is best. 

Mr. Raker. Our people, from your viewpoint and your observation 
think it is mpossible, 

My. Leno, 1 think both races think it is impossible. 

Mr, Raker. Now, taking that ns an established assumption or fact, 
docswt it appear that the two races thus associated, living in the 
same community, one locality Japanese and the other American, that 
it is bound to add to the bad feeling all the time? 

Mr. Leno. T do not know of any bad feeling and there are close 
neighbors, Japanese and white farmers, and I say this honestly, and 
to the best of my knowledge, that I do not know of any bad feeling 
in this valley. 

Mr. Raker. I assume that to be true, now, but from ycur stand- 
point as a 100 per cent American and I take it from what I have 
seen of you that that is literally true, do you believe that for the 
future this business of intermarriage, assimilation, would be a good 
thing for America ¢ 
~ Mr. Leno. I would like to see the competition in mereartile busi- 
ness with Americans go out, I would like to see a few of these mer 
wet in and help grow our small fruits and our produce. 

The Cramman. What are you going to do with them ofter they 
are advanced from that? You do not want to deny them any rights? 

Mr. Lacno. No, sir. : 
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Mr. Raker. From your observation, you have known it to be a 
fact that practically all of the development that has been made in 
California, in the interests of horticulture and agriculture, and in 
Oreson and Washington, was developed and brought to a pretty 
good state of perfection by the Americans without aid or assistance 
of the Japanese, isn’s that true? 

Mr. Leno, I never knew of American farmers putting up radishes 
and that small stuff in the way the Japanese does, and with my 


limited knowledge I can not go back so very far, but in the last 15 
C 


or 18 years I have been aroun farms, and I can not remember of the 
White men putting up vegetables in what we now consider proper 
marketable shape. | 

Mr. Raxen. if hey wash them and put them up in nice bundles and 
so on, but the development of horticulture and agriculture in Cali- 
fornia and here, when it comes to the oranges and lemons and logan- 


berries and cherries and peaches and apples, the loganberry cross 


developed by the white men, the development of the potato by Bur- 
bank and the seedless plum and the seedless apple, have all been 
brought about by white ingenuity before the Japanese took hold? 
r. Lino. Of necessity, 
lr. Raxen. Now, following that, the Japanese, with his industry 
and with his indomitable spirit to work, has gone in and is disturb- 
a the white man and conducting the white man’s work. 
Mr. Leno, Yes; but the Japanese realized that you have to‘have a 
quick growing season. 
he Cramman,. I do not think we should pursue that any further. 
Mr. Box. Did I correctly understand you to say a moment ago that 
you agreed with several Japanese citizens that you would appear 
for them ? 
Mr. Leno. In this wa way: These gentlemen called upon me at 
. My office. They said, “ There is 2 hearing coming here. We would 
like to have the committee see our land and our places and we would 
like to give our report to the committec, and would you be kind 
enough to help see this committee and get them to go over our places? ” 
Asaid I would be glad to do so under the circumstances, and I went to 
Seattle and oxplained to Congressman Johnson that they wished to 
have their places visited and that they wanted to invite this com- 
mittee to go over the ground, and I noticed when the Japanese were 
being questioned here that you were unable to get them to say yes 
orno. There was some question as to what was meant. It was hard 
for thein to tell you what they meant, but by talking to them a great 
deal as I have, can readily see you were not getting the information 
you wanted. I knew when they said no, but you didn’t. I*or in- 
stance, the question about the birth certificate, there was a case where 
the man was trying to tell you yes, and once or twice he said no. 
_ The Craisan, You understand that all of this testimony taken 
_ down will be submitted to those who have testified to make proper 
corrections? | ses De id 
Mr. Leno. Yes; and that is very fine, because otherwise 1¢ wour 
be unfair to them. . wail 
Mr. Raxrr. You made a statement connected with your ap 
statement. You said you thought it might be better if the comuniltees 


would look over their farms and what is being done there rather than 


———— 
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wo to the mountain. You, of course, have intended no reflection on 
our going to the mountain. 

Mr. Lino. Absolutely not. | 

Mr. Raker. Because, let me say that we have gone over the laundry 
business and stores and other places and we are looking at farms and 
homes as well. 

Mr. Leso. You misunderstood the statement. 

Mr. Raker. I wanted you to explain yourself upon that. Some of 
our friends might get the impression that ws vvere not looking at all 
of these things. 

Mr. Levo. I did not mean it to apply to the committee. I did not 
use the word “ committee.” I said “ people.” 

Mr. Vaitx. J believe you expressed the opinion a few moments ago 
in answer to a question by another member of the committee that in 
a country where the farming is of the sort that it is here, that if the 
Japanese were to continue in that they would ultimately control the 
farms, substantially. : 

Mr. Leno. They might not own the land, but they would have 4 
very large tenancy. 

Mr. Vatiy. They would have a majority of the farm land? 

Mr. Lrno. Yes, 

Mr. Vaice. But would not own it because they could not? 

Mr. Leno. No, sir. 

Mr. Vane. Do you think it would be desirable to have an alien race 
farming the majority of the land in a community? 

Mr. Leno. Well, 1 think it is unfortunate chat we have to have 
patriotism and love of country mixed up with business. 

Mr. Vaiue. I do, too, but we can not separate them. 

Mr. Leno. Tor instance, here is a place where these mer are supply- 
ing world commodities. 

rv. Watte, I am asking whether you think as a political or social 
ro 
is the farm lands in the community ¢ 

Mr, Leno. I may say this: I think the advent of those who are here 
now, not those who may come in the future—the far distant future— 
but I think the advent of those who are here now has been decidedly 
beneficial to our life and have reduced our high cost of living and 
jinve made it possible for us to buy a class of vegetables and delicacies 
we have not been able to buy before, yet I can sce as much as any other 
man the menace of overwhelming us with excessive immigration. 

Mr. Vatre. But for social betterment we will have to sacrifice some 
of this economic benefit ? | 

Mr, Leno. Yes. , | 

The Cramrman. You think that the condition in California is dif- 
ferent than it is in Washington? 

Mr. lLuno. Yes; and this is outside of the testimony ; it looks to me 
as though there is a political aspect there, which is very far-reaching. 

The Crairman. So there is, and if that develops into a menace 
when there are only 90,000 Japanese in California and over 3,000,000 
whites, what can you expect to happen in Washington with a million 
und a half population and the Japancse coming into the State and 
increasing in quite considerable numbers? Wouldn’t it involve com- 


ing (o something that has not happened in this-State—that is, #0 
aetunal clash or feclings of hatred. 


osition it is proper thut an alien race should occupy the majority | 
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Mr. Leno, There is one point that T have not any figures on that I 
think should be taken into consideration, and I think your census— 
aud by the way I think the Japanese census, such as these men brought 
mM here, is absolutely rehable, because I noticed the mnounts of acreave 
and the number of people is yery accurate, compared with what I 
know. I think you will discover that many, many Japanese have 
gone back permanently to Jaupan—of course, I suppose that condi- 
tlons are different now, but they went back because of the War, because 
of the high wages during the war period, which were around 7 or 8 

yen a diy—that is, around four or four dollars and a half over there 
and where living conditions were cheaper and they would. get more 
moncy in the long run than in the United States. 

The Cirainman. Living conditions are different in Japan ? 

Mr. Leno. Not if you buy beefsteak, but as the Japanese live in 
their own country, 

The Cnaiaran. If any such population as you suggest would 
come to the State of Washington, or even one-fourth of it, would 
hot the Japanese form of living’ predominate ? 

Mr. Leno. The Japanese adapts himself to the American stundards 
of living just as soon as he can get the money and the clothes. ° 


STATEMENT OF MISS EDITH MOODY. 


(Miss Moody was duly sworn.) 
Mr. Siecen, What is vour address ? 


Miss Moopy. Six hundred and twenty South Columbia Avenue, 
Tacoma, Wash, 
Mr. Stecen. What is your business ? 
Miss Moopy. Statistician of the city health department. 
Mr. Sinarn, Are you prepared to make a statement to the commit- 
tee in regard to the situation of the births of the Japanese? 
Miss Moony. To a certain extent. 
Mr. Stecen. Will you please state it to us? 
Miss Moony. In what way ¢ 
Mr. Steer, Give us the number of births on your register of Jap- 
Anese since January 1 of this year. 
Miss Moony. There were 56, 
Mr. Vattr, What is the total nunber of births? 
iss Moony. TI ain not prepared to give that because I did not total 
thein before I came, 
Ty, Vaiie. Now, we have had a statement presented to us of the 
apanese for all of Tacoma city proper. Can you produce from your 
records © general statement of the births from the first of the year? 
Miss Moopy. Yes. Do you want them from January the 1st up 
until the present time? 
Mr. Sircen. Yes ; including the Americans and J apanese both, 
fr. Varir. The total births of Americans and the total births of 
Japanese, 
The Crramwan. And the number of certified copies of each. 
Ir, Rarer. Will you also prepare a similar statement for the yeur 
919? 


Miss Moupy. That would be for the whole year? 
Mr. Rarer. Yes, 
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Miss Moony. Yes. 

Mer. Raker. And for 1918? 

Miss Moovy. And for 19183 yes. | 

Mr. Raker. What is the custom of the Japanese here in coming to 
the offiee of public health and obtaining certified copies of birth 
es that liave been filed by the proper person designated by 
law ¢ | 

Miss Moovy. Well, taking in the maternity home, the husband or 
wife comes to the ollice with the birth certificate and signed by the 
midwife. Tle gets a certified copy. Then, in the eases of the other 
Japanese, the certificates are issued and signed by the father of the 
child, because a great many of them do not have physicians o1 mid- 
Wives, 

Mr. RAKER, Irom your experience now, in the office, what would 
you say as to the percentage of these certified copies of the birth 
cortifientes that are obtained and are recorded ? : 

Miss Moopy. Of every one a certified copy is made out by me or 
by some one in the office. 

Mr. Vatue. That is what the law requires, that it be recorded ? 

Miss Moopy. Yes. | 

Mr. Raker. Under the law it requires a certificate of the birth of 
the child? 

Miss Moopy. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. That is done in every instance where the law requires 
that some one shall perform this duty ¢ 

Miss Moopy. Yes. 7 

Mr. Raker. And the certificate is filed by your office and made a 
publie record. . . 

Miss Moopy. Yes. 

Mr, Raker. And some Japanese obtain the certified copy of that 
record ¢ | : 

Miss Moony. Yes. | 

Mr. Raxer. And your statement is that in all instances the Jap- 
anese have obtained a certified copy of this record from this office and 
paid the necessary fee therefor? 

Miss Moony. Yes. 

Mr. Vaitr. Do you mean that in every case where a child of Jap- 
anese parents is born, the parents come and get from you a certified 
copy of that record ? 

Miss Moony. Yes. 

Mr. Vatie. Is that done in every case of every child? 

Miss Moovy. No, sir. 

Mr, Vatie. It is peculiar to the Japanese? 

Miss Moovy. It certainly is. 

Mr. Varig. Do you know for what purpose that is done? 

Miss Moopy. No, sir. 

Mr. Vain. Have you any reason to believe that is for any other 
purpose than to show the American citizenship of those children ! 

Miss Moopy. I don’t think so. I think that is what it is for. 


Mr. Vartte. Have you any reason to believe that it is for the pur- 


pose of giving information to the Japanese Government? 
Miss Moopy. No, sir. I have not. 
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Mr. Raxer. Well, it is an unusual thing for an American to vet 
a certified copy of the record as long as it is made a public record and 
the birth certificate is recorded? 

Miss Moony. It was prior to the war, but since the war it is not. 


STATEMENT OF MR. Y. NAKANISHI. 


Mr. Nakanishi was duly sworn.) 

The Cuarrman. What is your address? 

Mr. Naxanisut. R. F, D. No. 2, box 22, Tucoma. 

The Cusirman. And your business is that of a farmor? 

{r. Naxanisur. Yes, | 

The CHarrman. And exporter ? 

_ Mr. Naxanisur. Yes. R 

Mr. Smecet. You came to this country how long ago? 

Mr. Naxkanisut. Twenty-nine years afr0. ' 

Mr, Smcrn. When did you start farming? 

Mr. Naxanisur. About 20 years ago. 

Mr. Srecet. Are you farming at the same place? 

Mr. Naxanisut. Yes, : 

Mr. Sreapn. How many acres in your farm? 

Mr. Naxanisut. At first we started with about 15 acres, and then 4 
every year broke up 5 to 10 and 15 acres, and now we have 269 or 270 
acres all told. — 

Mr. Srecen. You are married, of course? 

Mr. Naxanisirt. Yes, ; 

r. Srraey. Have you any children? | ? 

Mr. Naxanisut, Yes, : 

Mr. Srecet. How many? — if 

Mr. Naxanisut. Five, y 

Mr, Sirarn. What is the age of the oldest? 

Mr. Naxantsnr. I think the oldest one is 14. 

Mr. Srecen, They were all born here, of course ? 

Mr. Naxanisni. Yes, 

Mr. Srrart. Do you send them to the public school ? 

Mr. Naxanisut, Yes. 

Mr. Sirarn. Now, there has been some testimony offered this aftor- 
noon that you have been very successful in farming here? 

r. Naxanisur, Yes. 

Mr. Strczx. What is the total amount of farm products which you 
sold last year? | 
; r. Naxanrsui. We sold—I do not know for sure, but I know it : 
was about, I think, over $200,000, | 

r. Sirart, Do you know what your net profit, above all of your 
expenses, was? | 

r, Naxanisut, I guess it would average about 10 per cent, and 
pee year we did not make anything because the frost killed a whole 
ot. 
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Mr. Sizern. So there was no profit at all last year? 

Mr. Naxanisi. Oh, I think a couple of thousand dollars. 
Mr, Sixorn. You are in some other business? 

Mr. Naxanisur. No, sir. 

Mr. Srecexn. No other business? 
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+ Mp NaaNrsiu, No, sir, Ae 
Mr. peas, Are you not a stockholder in some corporation ? 7 
Mr. Nruacanisriz, No, sir. : : - 
Mr. Siroen. Not a director of any corporation ? t 
Mr. Nawantsur. No, sir. is | 
Mr. Sivcen, What was the amountef profit that you made on this 
$200,000 last year, the year after you had the frost ? i. 
Mr, Naicanisiti. J think between $10 and $15 per acre. es 
‘Mr. Stearn, Above all of your expenses? | a 
Mr. Naxanisur. Yes, sir, 7 
Mr. Sireun. In othte words you made last year between $20,000 to 
- $30,000, .You say you lid $200,000 worth of business last year antl 
that-nbove all expenses You made between 10 and Jl5 per cent. 
Mr. Nawanistu. Yes. * ‘“ ny 


Mr. Stearn. ‘That would he Petween $20,000 and $30,000? | 
My. Nawanisiu. Yes; Ll understand now. oe 
Mr. Sircen, You make an incom’ tax return : 
Mr. Naxanistu, Yes. | : te 

ly Sméev. Did you make such a return for the year 19194 1" 


~ Mr Nawantsnt. You mean last year? 

Mr. Sifter. Yes. 

Mr. Vauat. Did you make a return this yea for last y2ar? 

Mr. Naxanisiir. Yes, : 

Mr. Srraun. Did you file a report with the collector of internal 
revenue ? ¢ 
Mr. Nakanisny. Yes. : 

Mr. Siearn. Did you say in that report that you had earned be- Nf 
tween $20,000 and $30,000 last year? ow, do you understand me! 

Tf you do not, say so. 

Mr. Nakanisur. I understand you sometimes. Last year we did, 
not pay anything because we did not make anything last year. The 
frost Killed it. | | . 

Mr. Srecen. You made no money at all? 

Mr. Naxanrisit. What? 

Mr. Srecet. You made no money at all last year? 

Mr. Naxantsiu. You mean when I started ? ! 

My. Steaen. The whole of last year, did you make any money? 

Mr. Naxanisur. Last yenr, 1919, I say we did not make anything 

‘Inst year, only about a couple of thousand dollars. 

Mr. Sircen, Wow much did you make last year? 

Mr. Naxanesnr. About $2,000. 

Mr. Srecen. On a basis of $200,000? © 

Mr. Nananrisur, Yes. 

Mr. Sicarr, Take 1918, did you make any profit that year? 

Mr, Naxanisu. At that time, yes; I think so. I do not know for 
sure how much we made, but I think that two years ago we'sold more 
than Jast year, I think. | : 

Mr. Sirary. What profit were you making two years ago! 

Mr.’ Naxanism. About 10 or 15 per cent; between 10 and 12, 
maybe. 

Mr. Strarn. How much business did you do? 

Mr, Naxantsut. More than last year. _ 

Mr. Sivarr. You got about $200,000 in 1918? 
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Mr. Naxanisut. I think more than $200,000; yes. < _ 

Mr. Sircen. Then yon earned more than $20,000 to Yan 0 for 
the year 1918; is that rieht? we 

Mr. Naxanisut. Yes. ! 

Mr, Sircut. Now, you made your income-tax- return report, didw’t 
you, for the year 1918? | | 

Mr. Naxanisur. Yes; every year. 

Mr, Srecer. Now, did you show in that income-tax report that you 
had earned between $20,000 and $30,000? Did you report how much 
you had made? | 

Mr. Naxanisir. I do not know for sure. | 

Mr. Vairz. He is not asking you how much you made, but whether 
you reported how much you made. Did you fill ont a blank showing 
how much you made in 1918? 

Mr. Box. ‘To the Government. | 

Mr. Sircen. To the Government; did you pay any income tax for 
1918? | | 

Mr. Naxanistu. Yes. 

Mr. Stecen. Well, how much did you pay ? 

Mr, Naxanisitr. I do not know; 1 do not remember. When I see 
the book I can tell you. 

_ Mr. Stecen. Do you keep everything in your books? 

Mr. Naxanisur. Yes. 

Mr. Sixce,. Do you keep an account in your books showing the 
amount of what you sold to people and what you owe people? 

Mr. Naxanisiut. Yes. 

Mr. Siecen. Does it show exactly what you paid the Government 
as an Income tax? 

Mr. Naxanisir. Yes. 

Mr, Srcrn. How any people do you employ as help? 

Mr. Naxanisiut. Tire? : 

Mr. Stecen. Yes. 

Mr. Naxanisur. About 35 or 40. 

Mr. Sivcen. Who are they? Are they all Japanese, or do you 
have Americans ? 

Mr. Naxanisit1. Yes. 

Mr. Sircer. How many Japanese have you? | 

Mr. Naxanisut, Two white people; the rest are Japanese. 

Mr. Stecur., What do these white people do? 

Mr, Naxanisi. They drive o team, one cultivator, and the other 
one drives the tractors and trucks. 

Mr. Srecen. You raise berries and lettuce, or what do you raise? 

Mr. Naxanisut. Almost all green stuff and some vevetables, po- 
tatoes, and cabbage, and so on, | | 

Mr. Sircet, Who do you sell to? 

Mr. Naxanisui. Tacoma and Seattle, and most all points on the 
west side. Some we sell east to Chicago or to any other place, 

‘Mr. Stecri. How have the 1920 crops been this year? 

Mr, Naxantisut, They look all right, but they have not come in 

- yet, : 

: Mr. Raker. Have you any investments in banks? 

Mr, Naxanisri1. No; not invested in banks. 

Mr. Raxen. Have you any intcrests in hotels or restaurants or 
stores { 
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Mr, Naxanisul, No, sir. 

Mr, Raker. In any corporations? 

Mr. Nawkanisut Yes, sir. This year we started the Star Trading 
Co., in Seattle; T think in March oF thie year. 

Mr, Raker. How much is the capital stock of that corporation! 

Mr, Nawanistn. About a hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. Raxer. What part of it do you own? 

Mr. Nakanisur. ] put in ubout $5,000; I took $5,000 worth of 
stock. ) 

Mr. Raker. You are pretty well acquainted with the Japanese 
working about Seattle and Tacoma and these farms and gardens! 
You know them pretty well? 

Mr. Nawkanisui Yes. | 

Mr, Raxunr. Do you kind of see they are getting along, help them 
out, nnd give them advice and instructions in farming and dairying 
and raising veyctables and fruit and berries? 

Mr. Naxanisut. Yes, 

Mr. Rarer. Do you help them out and help them to get security 
so that they can buy fertilizers and machinery 

Mr. Nakanisin. No, sir; we don’t take security, but we sell com- 
mereial fertilizers to Japanese farmers. 

The Cramman. The Star Corporation is a general merchandise 
concern ¢ ; 

Mr. Nakanisue. Yes. 

The Crrammaan. Selling Japanese goods? 

Mr. Naxanisir. Yes. 

Mi, Box. I understand you to say in answer to Mr. Siegel that on 
a basis of something over $200,000 you made 10 to 15 per cent last 
year. Is that correct ? ) 

" Mr. Naxanrsir. No, sir; that was in 1918. 

Mr. Box. Well, then, what volume of business did you do last year? 

Mr. Naxanisrit. We sold about $200,000, but last year tl:e frost 
killed off some, so we did not sell as much. 

Mr. Box. You did not have any profit last year? 

Mr. Naxanisut. No, sir. 

Mr. Raxer. Have you any interest in Japan, any money invested 
of any kind or any property # 

Mr. Naxantsut. No, sir. 

Mr. Raxenr. How long have you lived in the United States? 

_ Mr. Naxanisar. Twenty-nine years. 

Mr. Raxer. What do you say about the intermarrying of your peo- 
ple to the white peoplo? 

Mr. Naxanisut. Why, I think it is all right. I do not know any- 
thing about that kind of business. I married my people. 

Mr. Siecen. I do not think he understands the question. 


STATEMENT OF MR. C. E. GARRETT. 


Mr. Garrett was duly sworn. 

he Cuatrman. What is your residence ? 

Mr. Garretr. Sumner, Wash. 

The Ciaran. Do you hold any official position, voluntary or 
otherwise ¢ . 

Mr. Ganuerr, President of the commercial] club. 
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The Coainman. For how long? 

Mr. Garrerr. Nine months. 

The Cnarrman. How long have you lived in Sumner? 

Mr. Garrerr, Four years. 

The CHarzwan. What is your business? 

Mr. Garnerr. Real estate and ranching—a combination of business. 

The Cyamman. Could you give us a general statement as to how 
the Japanese acquire real estate or lease-hold interests in and about 
Sumner and the general conditions that prevail there? 

Mr, Garrett. Up until last year there were no holdings. Now, 
last year there were four Japanese clients. One of these purchasers 
purchased for his own child, who is a high-school student. He nego- 
tiated with me and I tried to discourage him; tried to make hiin be- 
lieve it was only a lease that he could get; but when I found out that 
he knew what he was talking about I discouraged him, but he insisted 
that we had something and that I should show him. He said that he 
wanted 5 acres. I spoke of one 5 acres I would like to show him. J 
made an appointment to show him 5 acres on the following morning. 
He asked me what that contained, and I gave him a fairly accurate 
description of it. -You must get this idea now: They know thor- 
oughly every farm in the valley. That night he spent with the Japa- 
nese colony of our city and he advised them that he had called on me 
and that we were going to look at that tract on the following morn- 
ing. Our appointment was 8 o’clock, and when 8 o’clock came the 


Jap was the first in the office, and he asked me if a Japanese was | 


living on that tract, and I said yes, and he said, “ No go look; I don’t 
want to offend hin: he is my friend.” There is one instance where 
I cased my conscience there, because that Jap was leasing, and one 
Jap by purchase was no worse than one by lease. 

Now, their plan is, as I get it from studying the situation, that he 
did not want to disturb that Japanese. They are good farmers, I 
will admit that, because as a lessee the white man won’t take care of 
it. Iam farming this year. a 10-acre tract, left by a Japanese who 
had it under lease—there was evidence before you of the fact that 
whenever they held a thing in ownership-or lease that they took good 
care of it—but I can show you this was in deplorable condition, I 
had it listed for salo—— 

; Raker (interposing). What are you producing upon that 
an 

Mr. Garrerr, Berries and some general crop. How I came to have 
eon of this land, the possession was to be delivered and the 

apanese removed within ao certain time, and he was not off, and the 
deal did not go through, and therefore I have been—— : 

Mr. Raxer (interposing). Doing the work yourself? 

Mr, Ganrerr. Yes. | . | | 

Mr, Varies. In what respect was the land in deplorable condition? 
Mr. Garnerr. In that he never kept the drainage open nor had 
he fertilized that particular section, nor had he cultivated it. 

r. Vairz. From the condition in which the land was left, how 
long would it appear that that condition had continued prior to tho 
time of his moving off? ; 

Mr. Ganrerr. From the cultivation scason clear on. Jn the berry 
. business when the drainage is poor tho berries do not thrivo, and 
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he did not cultivate the part which did not promise a crop. He did 
cultivate the parts which promised a crop. 

Mr. Vaive. So it was only as reyvards the land which was unpro- 
ductive that he did not cultivate? : 

Mr. Garrerr. Yes. 

Mr. Vatur. And where the condition was deplorable ? 

Mr. Garrerr. Yes. 

Mr. Varte. Was the condition of the rest of this good? 

Mr. Garrerr. Fairly good, sir; and I believe that he cultivated 
that in a ereditable manner. 

Mr. Varmne. Hasn’t it been your experience that white tenants do 
not spend very much money on an unproductive piece of iand! 

Mr. Garrerr. Yes. | 

Mr. Vaux, They ave there to make money, and the term: is short, 
and they won’t spend money on the part that won’t give a return. 

Mr. Garrerr, That is true of all lessees. 

‘Mr. Stecry. Just as true of Japanese as of whites? 

Mr. Garrerr. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Now, we thank you very much. These hearings 
will be closed until Monday, August 2, at 10 o’clock, in this court 
room. 


. SearrLe, Wasi, Thursday, July 2), 1290. 
Continuation of proccedings, pursuant to adjournment. 
Present: Chairman AlJbert Johnson, William N. Vaile, John E. 
Raker, John C. Box, members of committee. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. EDGAR BLAIR. 


(Mrs, Blair was duly sworn.) | | 

The Cuarman, What is your full name, Mrs. Blair? 

Mrs. Buarr. My husband’s name is Edgar Blair. 

The Cnainman. How do you receive your mail? 

Mrs. Buair. Mrs, Kdgar Blair, : 

The Cnamman. And your address? 

Mrs. Brair. 6321 Wilson Avenue—Rainier 116W. 

The Cuamman. Wilson Avenue, Seattle? 

Mrs. Brain. Yes. | 7 

The Cirainman. Now, to save time and to make this as brief as you 
can, I will state that I understand that you spent 11 years in the city 
of Washington ? 

Mrs. Biarr. Yes, a 

She Craimman. You visited the Japanese legation during that 
times —. 3 

Mrs. Brain. Yes, sir; socially—just to call there with a Japanese 
lady. I was only about 17 or 18 years old, and I had a little Japa- 
nese Indy friend who used to go with me to the legation, and we spent 
a good deal of time socially with the secretaries. 

Phe Cxarmacax. In 1915, by that time you were living in Seattle! 

Mrs. ]3r.a1z, For 10 years; yes, sir. | 

‘Tho Crramman. You have lived here for the Inst 10 years? 

Mrs. Brain. Twelve years, . 


‘The Cuamman, You are acquainted here with the Japanese! 
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Mrs. Brain, May I state that to you as I would like to tell you? 

The Cuairman. Yes. 

Mrs. Buamr. I was in the 10-cent store one day here in 1915 with 
my children and as I walked along the counter I met a man who 
used to be the secretary of the Japanese legation in Washington. I] 
knew him as that, and I had not been in touch with my little Jnpa- 
nese lady friend for years, and I was delighted to see him, and I 
said, “ Why, how do you do? What are you doing here?” When I 
said “How do you do?” he looked_very pleased and delighted to see 
me, but, unfortunately, I said, “ What are you doing here” in a 
casual way, and his face became blank; absolutely he didn’t know 
me. I said, “ Why, don’t you remember me? I used to be Miss I’ox, 
and I used to visit with you in the legation.” Te said—well, he never 
sud a word; he looked at me as though he didn’t understand netish, 
and I thought, “ What is the matter with you? ” but I said to him— 
well, I said, “ Don’t you remember Mrs. Blair, who used to come to 
the levation? ” I said, “ You know me.” I said, “ Nobody misunder- 
stands who Iam. My friends come here and know me and you 
know me”; but he has not taken the blank off his face, so far as I 
was concerned. 

I was doubtful then as to what was the matter until T remembered 
that Robley Evans, when we were living in Washington, told me 
that an admiral was introduced to him in Japan and pinned a star 
on him—you can verify that with Mrs. Evans. Now, that reminded 
me, und so I went back into the little place where I pot ice cream for 
the children and ate some myself and watched. That man went to 
at least 20 people in the 10-cent store, Japanese, and some of them 
had their wives with them; and he would wall up there and finger 
something on the counter and say something under his breath, and 
they would vanish out of that store. T came up to the Post-Intelli- 
gence office and told Mr. Scott Bone, who I knew well in Washine- 
ton, and who would know that I was not foolish. I told Mr. Bone 
about it, and I asked him to see the chamber of commerce men and 
tell the chamber of commerce men abont it, because I thought they 
were simply studying our economic situation and going to manu- 
facture and bring in here later the things that they were buying. 
That was verified within two years by me by seeing the same stuf 
coming in to our counters here. In 1917, here, following that line of 
thought, I watched after that and I saw the things gradually coming 
in, The things which Germany had been sending us, the things that 
We should be making, were coming into this country; were coming 
on our Second Avenue counters. In 1917 from one end of Second 
Avenue to the other there was scarcely o store that didn’t have a 
beautiful Japanese window. Now, that must have been decorated by 
sapiness, because they were decorated to the last notch. 

went to the retail trade bureau and I asked the retail trade bu- 
reau. I called their attention to the fact that these things were 
coming in, and I knew they were being sold at a big advantage, and 
I snid to them, “The time will come when these pepe will sell you 
these same things, but when the market is covered they will tnke the 
est out of it and you will not get yours. Following that line of 
thought, one month ago, on the 9th of this month, I bought at 
Frederick & Nelson’s a pongeg sille waist. Frederick & Nelson’s is 
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one of our big clothing establishments. That pongee silk waist de- 
veloped to be paper. When I put that waist mm the water it fell apart 
and the seams fell away from the goods. ‘That waist was returned 
and the full amount of money ret urned to me by Frederick & Nelson. 
You can verify it. 

The Japanese here are economically swallowing us Up. 

Following that line for three ycars—ineidentally T was noi, work- 
ing along dupanese lines—I was assisting the Army Intelligence Bu- 
renu on other lines. | can take your committee to this part of the 
city right here, and one block this way and two blocks that way, 
stright across the street from the Times Building. 

The Ciainman, Uhe old Times Building? 

Mrs. Bia. ‘The new ‘Times Building. i have gone into the Totel 
Dawson, Japanese operated, with a little bride who can’t speak a 
word of Enelish, and I saw my little girls that I rememberea in the 
schools here, little high-school girls, go into that building with 
pasty-face youths, while their mothers think they are at the moving 
pictures; and | reported that to the secret service, Mr. Vashon, 1n 
this building, and that place was raided; one man committed suicide 
during the raid. 1 have gone into that place and I have seen people 
go in there, youths, and coming -out under the: influence of some- 
thing. We are supposed to have prohibition, but the Japanese have 
something that is worse than any liquor that this Government ever 
had control of, or noncontrol of. "outl at the Franklin Ifigh 
School that were with me in the school work told me you could get a 
shot of morphine in the Franklin High School at any time. I went 
to the school board about it, and the school board seemed to be 
cognizant of it. I spoke to Mr. Reuben Jones, the secretary, and 
asked him what he was going to do about it. It was taken up before 
the school board, and the school board says that you can not te 
whether a Japanese is 14 or 2+ or 34 years old—we can keep them out 
after they are 21. 

The Cuamman. Out of the school? 

Mrs. Bratr. Out of the schools; but they can get in there if they 
are 34 and we don’t know it; we have no way of telling the age © 
1 Japanese boy by appearance or otherwise. I carried flowers all 
over the lower section of this city. I have been in every street anc 
every highway and byway of this city in five years—four years, or 
eomething like that. I have been in there and talked to the little 
brides. ‘They are like rabbits; they have babies so fast that it 1s 
unbelievable. You could not believe it was possible in humanity. 
L have been in those little brides’ places, and gone in there, not one 
day but week after week, to observe the sequence of those things. 

Tose little Japanese brides work even up to within two or three 
hours of their babies’ birth, and work immediately after. Those 
little Jnpanese brides—I can take your committee, if you give me 
a man for two days; I will wake him up. I can go to Machi Mach- 
lin’s here, and you will see from fifty to a hundred little Japanese 
brides coming out of Machi Machlin’s, working in jobs where our 
boys should be——that is a wholesale grocery company. I can follow, 
as I have done, those little brides home and find one of them minding 
the babies of two or three, and follow that bride who came from 
Machi Machlin’s at 5 o’clock to a barber shop to work later, taking 
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another job from a man. I can take you to Augustine & Kyer’s here 
and show you a Japanese who comes early in the morning-—very 
carly in the morning—and_ works until IL o'clock. He js doing 
work; he has a white man’s job up to IL o'clock, and he leaves 
Augustine & Kyer’s at 11 o'clouk and he does not even bother for a 
lone lunch hour, but he erabs a little hinch and he goes to another 
job and works another white man’s job for the rest of the day. One 
Jap and one bride can handle from three to three and a half days? 
work of a white man in this city, and I can verify it. 

n the garbage question that some people seem to be talkingr go 
much about, I have had the boys in the kitchens tell me that as Jone 
as a Japanese goes and collects the varbage, the garbage is rood; 
but you Ict a white man collect garbage and the little Japanese 
boys will contaminate the garbage; but just as soon as the garbage 
is contaminated to the stage that the white man refuses to take it 
he always has that little friend of his to put on the job, and after 
that the garbage is good, 

You take, for instance, the restaurants. I have watched the res- 
taurants. They say that there are not many Japanese there—they 
told you here that there are not any Japanese taking the places of 
white men. I can take you down these four streets here, within four 
blocks, and farther, too, but I mean right here where wo aro sup- 
posed to not have any J aps, and I will wager you that every restau- 
rant has Japanese help under the counter. 

The Crrairman, Your committee is investigating such places? 

Irs. Buarr. There is MacDougall-Southwick’s that never hud any 

apanese service, but back in where nobody sees, there are Ja panese, 
And in places where they won’t let a white man near the busincss 
there js always a little Ja p cleaning windows, but I have traced those 
n> men to places where they are being educated higher than we are, 

hey are covering all sorts of things. You take the little tiny 

’panese boy who is supposed to be innocent and you follow him on 
this Saturday to the “ Wide-Awake Picnic,” unless my information 
keeps him out of there, but last year I followed him there and I Sw 
those little Japanese boys go in line with the rest, from 6 to 8 year 
old children, and I called a little follow on the side of the line and I 
siys, “ You get out of here, you are 11 years old; you are in my room. 
lhe little Jap turns with a smile back, but he doesn’t say anything, 

¢isin that line of from 6 to 8 years old—three brothers—now that is 
old—from 6 to 8 years—three little Japanese brothers. Now, vou 
Will see those three little Japanese fix themselves this way on the 
line, when the sional is given each little Japanese swings his elbows 
this way and the two children, white boys go out of commission, and 

le Japanese takes the prize, as you can see by looking over the 
“Wide Awake” list last year. It is a sample of what we have been 
UP against, 

have been invited to go and call next door to Mr. Terrace, who 
Spoke here the other day to Cochrans. The Cochrans were originally 
meneers here. The Cochrans are some of the white people here who 
(id not cultivate the Jand. We have heard that we need the Japanese 

° Dreak the ground. The Cochrans broke that round before any- 

ody was here like Terrace. I was invited to Cochran’s house and 
When ] got out there T found that beautiful residence with a sqinud of 
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Japanese families i it, sunply overrun and rotten. The front lawn, 
which was perfectly beantiful when I had been there before, covered 
with grass and weeds and everything had gone back to almost a 
primeval condition. ‘The beautiful house was wrecked and wrenched, 
and there was pot a semblance in there of what we call civilization. 

The Cnauman, Where is that house ? 

Mrs. Busan. ‘Phat house is out here in Orillia. Mr. Tersace will 
tell you—Mr. Terrace will tell you. IT have gone to the school there 
where there used to be white children. You will probably find one 
in 50 white children coming out of that school, and you will stand 
there and see pretty nearly every Japanese child on a high-class, 
costly bicycle, and you will follow those white children, as I have 
done, for miles and see them walk home, for the reason that their 
fathers work and their mothers are supposed to be civilized white 
women,while the little Japanese brides slave. I have watched her 
at 11 o’clock at meght with the baby in a basket beside her on the 
eround while she did the slaving and paid for those bicycles. And 
those Japanese cluildren are American citizens and will vote against 
my children. And Judge Burke and Mr. Sam Hill and those men 
who came to you for the Japanese have no children. I would ask 
vour committee to observe who sperks for the Japanese in this dis- 
trict. We mothers, like myself, in these days when I should be at 
home attending to my children, have to go ont and Jabor, because 
we can not make good against the Japanese. Neither my husband or 
any other white man in this district in 10 years will be able to get 
a home. — 

Now, Jo am not against the Japanese race. To am against the 
Japanese nation. T say thet as a nation the Japanese are econom- 
cally swallowing us up. Tsay that asa nation the Japanese are tek- 
ing control, just as Myr. Terrace says, of the milk that goes to our 
babies. Tsay that Mr. Lagau, when he testified yesterday that costs 
have been reduced, did not tell the truth. There is not a family in 
the United States that can tell you that costs have been reduced. 
When T came here 12 years ago you could buy carrots—you could 
buy any commodity of that nature—for a rensonable price. I suy, 
without fear of contradiction, that five or six times the value has been 
put on those things since the Japanese controlled them —T say that 
Chimo, in California, is similar to a grent many that T have found 
here—they withhold those things from the market. T have seen 
berries at 25 cents a basket all this year—when nobody bought them 
scarcely, except those who are foolish—go back to the Japanese 
farmer, and he held them and let them rot sooner than sell them at 
that price that they had always been sold at—S or 10 or 12 cents. 
When Mr. Terrace teld you that the Japanese makes $10,000 and 
returns to Japan with it, he is right. He made it out of the blood 
of the white children. T have been in the schools where the white 
children are lacking milk. They do lack milk. They will die of 
tuberculosis at the adolescent stage as sure as fate, because their 
fathers and mothers can not pay for milk at the rate that the Japanese 
hold it; and I tell you, as surely as ever Germany was aggressive, 
just so surely has Japan vot hold of our food, and just so surely as 
anu army trevels on its stomach, so does a nation, and when you let 
the dapauese control the food supply and control the-roofs over your 
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head and control the mille and control everything, and pay men, in 
one way or another, to come before you and tell you that. these 
Japanese are not getting their full mead out of it, you are building 
up something that we can not get back of. 

If you will notice, since you eame west, 90 per cent of the cars, 
the big, high-powered, costly cars, have a Japanese chaulfeur at the 
wheel: there is no white man out of 90 per cent at the wheels. 

Mr, Vairz. You are speaking now of privately-owned cars? 

Mrs. Bram. Privately-owned cars. They put the thumbscrews on 
us, and they can control our cars out of the garages, and we won't 
even have our own cars. 

T have watched the men who handle our economic problems, who 
think they are brilliant. I have seen them sit within 2 feet of a 
Japanese at the wheel, who is not supposed to know anything, dis- 
cussing our business. When President Wilson, about two or three 
years a@o or more, laughed and put his thumb down and pressed hard 
and said. “T may not be able to control these Japanese unless we eret 
(his and that.’ and there was a little joker put in there—I don’t know 
Whether it was a bill or what jt was; it was an agreement of some 
kind—but the little joker permitted what had never been permitted 
before, that the Japanese did not have to get married on that side, 
but got a litle paper. 

The Crainman, We are familiar with all that. 

Mrs. Brain. I know you are, but the point is this: When that 
happened I went to our Mr. Bone, of the P. I., and I told Mr, 
Bone of it, and T asked him if it was not possible for us to do some- 
thine at that time. Tf it was not possible for us to send in a pro- 


test. He said, “If that happened, some reporter would have re- 


ported it to us.” So 1 went to the immicration bureau here, and do 
you know I could not talk to our own oflicer without a Japanese 
within 6 feet of me, hearing what TI said in onr own bureau. Te 
has not a separate ollice. Ile sits within 6 feet from our own 
officer, so that neither To nor anybody else can transact American 
business, : 

The Crramoman, What was his capacity there? 

Mrs. Bus. I could not tell you. I do not know. YT know that 
isthe case. That is the stage to which this business has reached. 

The Cnamman. Now, let us get back to one or two practical 
things, 

Mr. Rarer. Just 2 moment; this is interesting to me. 

The Cramman. Wait a moment; I want to get back to some- 
thing else I had in mind. Your original charge or statement was 
that a Japanese hotel that was raided? 

Mrs. Brain. Yes; the Dawson Hotel, and you can verify that. 

ae Cnuatrman, And you say that there you found young white 
virls? 

Mrs. Brain. In the middle of the day, when they were supposed 
to be at movie theaters. I stood there on the second floor talking to 
the Japanese bride. 

The Crrairman. And you said there were pasty-face men—do you 


mean white bovs? ‘ 
Mrs. Brain. Yes: white boys. They looked to me like dope fiends, 


They were under the influence of something. Now, T ean show you 
.__ those two, and there are others. 
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The Cursama»aax. We found some of our own. 

Mr. Raker. Did you ask the immigration official what brouglit 
about Chis change from requiring the picture bride to be married 
when she landed, to admitting her without a marriage on the other 
side before she entered the United States ? 

Mrs. Buaur DT oasked him if he knew that such things were the 
vase, and he said he did net. I said, “ Do you mean to say vhat there 
has been no change in your orders within the last year?” “Oh, yes,” 
he said, “there has been a change. They do come in under this new 
ruling.” 

The Cuan, This conunittee is thoronghly familiar with that. 

Mrs. Brain. My point was that the Japanese was there when I 
went there, so that Deould not transact American business. 

‘The Cramaan, And Toasked you what was the position of the 
Japanese Who was there. 

Mis. Bram. Ile was perfectly noncommittal, sitting back listening 
to what was going on. 

The Chairman. Did he appear to be on duty? 

Mrs. Buain. He was on duty; he probably was the interpreter, but 
T don’t see the interpreter of any other country sitting 6 feet away 
from the immieration officers. 

Vhe Cratmman, Now, in reference to these schools. 

Mis. Brain. The Franklin High School is in the south end of the 
city. : 

Vhe Cuamman. Ts it a large high school ? 

Mrs. Bram. Yes. 

The Cramarax. And it is attended by numerous Japanese? 

Mrs. Brair. Yes. 

The Cuamsman. And they attend the high schools in quite large 
numbers ¢ 

Mrs. Brain. I could not tell you how many. I know there is quite 
a number, because ] know those children to speak to, many of them, 
and I have been in their houses. 

The Cuamman. Now, that is a very interesting statement you have 
made, but we must be brief. : 

Mr, Rarer. Will you let me ask this question: [fave you made any 
examination this year as to what you could purchase berries and 
cherries ont on the farm from the white man for, as compured to 
what they were in the markets of Tacoma and Seattle 2 
‘Mrs. Bratr. 1 sell them myself. 

Mr, Raker. T was told last night that they cost 40 cents a pound 
in Tacoma. 

Mrs, Bua. Yes, 

Mr- Raxen. And that you could go out on the white man’s farm, 
12 miles out, and that you could get all you wanted at from 12 to 15 
cents. 

Mrs. Bratr. Yes; I sell them myself. I would like to tell you 4 
little regarding the cherry question. I sold cherries at & cents o 

ound on the place, and came into town and I found Augustine & 
<yer selling cherries at 35 cents a pound. I found that the Japanese 
controlled these cherries practically and that Augustine & K yer were 
compelled to sell them at 35 cents a pound, but right around the cor- 
ner on the same square there was a Japanese with a store who was 
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.. selling them at 20 cents a pound retail, and getting them from the 
> same Japanese. Augustine & Kyer paid more to the Japanese than 
“~~ that Jap did, and IT talked to Mr, Kver, and Mr. Kyer did not know 
 jtuntil I told him. That is a sidelight on the economic side of how 
they are grasping our grocery business. I could tell you how they 
~ took hold of our restaurants. I can show you this. That is not hear- 
-- say. They control our restaurants; they control our eating; that is 
~~ a fact. They are controlling our rooms. 
‘My next-door neighbor was offered a goodly price for her place, 
ind she was just about to sign up with © white man—not a Japanese, 
I said to her, “ Why don’t you find ont who he has the power of at- 
torney for?” and she found it was a Japanese. She called my next- 
dvor neighbor on the other side, and she said, “This man, he is buy- 
Ing your place likewise; he is handling it for a Japanese; buying my 
place.” “ You could not have it at any price,” she told the Japanese; 
but the man on the north side went over, and it was likewise a Jap- 
anese that was buying his place. Now, these are our homes—buying 
our homes. 

The Cnamman. Through an attorney. 

Mrs. Brarr. Through a white attorney. And we are assessed, and 
our husbands can not compete with the Jap doing two days’ white 
work, or a day and a half’s white work, and besides that we. pay 
personal taxes and they pay nothing. I have been in their hoines; 
inside they are mere shells and the children do not live like my chil- 
dren live, and when my child grows up, unless your committee does 
something quickly, my children are going to work for the Japanese. 

Bishop Emory’s daughter came here to Seattle from California 
and married a Japanese. I do not believe anybody other than myself 
watched Bishop Emory’s daughter drop. I watched Bishop Mmory’s 
daughter casually for five years, when she was buried in the Japanese 
settlement across the lake. Her mother and father both died broken- 
hearted in that interim, and the last time I saw her, six veats ago, 
before she dropped absolutely froin sight, she was the most beautiful 
white girl you ever saw, and she was the daughter of Bishop Emory, 
of California. 

That is where our white girls are headed for unless we are pro- 
tected. Now, this criticism against them is not as a race, but as a 
nation. 

The Cuamrman. Now, that is a very interesting statement, and if 
you have any further data which you wish to add to it you can correct 
and revise it and extend it. 

(Mrs, Blair is excused.) 


STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN F. MILLER. 


(Mr, Miller was duly sworn.) 
he Crrarmaan. Mr. Miller, will you please state your name and 

residence ? 
g ne Mirumr. John F. Miller, residence 108 West Prospect Street, 

eattle. 
_ The Cramsran. Can you make a little statement which would be 
Inclined to enlighten this committee as to the situation on the Pacific 
coast in regard to this Japanese population? | 
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Mr. Mincer. T do not know that I could make any statement re- 
garding the entire Pacifie coast, but T ean give you the benefit of my 
knowledre and observation of this community. I have lived here 
quite a period of years-—32-—the last 3 years and over, I have been, 
as you genUiemen know, in Washington, attending to my duties as a 
Member of the Coneress, but I have not been without touch with this 
community. 

Tt is my Judgment, gentlemen, that a Jaw should be enacted re- 
stricting Japanese immigration to this coast, not only for the good 
of our own people, but for the good of the Japanese. 

You gentlemen know that it is a well-known fact that where an 
alien race comes into the land of another whose habits and customs 
ancl standards of life ave entirely different from those living in the 
land where this colonization takes place, that it inevitably, in the 
end, is a source of friction between the country where the aliens em)- 
grate from and the citizens of the land to which they immigrate. _ 

The Japanese are entirely a different people from us. Racial 
assimilation ts impossible, in ny judement. 

The lady on the stand who just preceded me detailed a distressing 
‘ase, that of Bishop Emory’s daughter. I do not know anything 
about it personally, but I do know of the great newspaper notoriety 
it occasioned on the coast when it took place. 

Assimilation is Impossible from several points of view, fol.owing 
the reports and the writings of scientists, from the time of the be- 
ginning, the white blood is the weakest blood in the world, so far as 
racial assimilation is concerned. With one white spouse, and the 
other spouse of a different race, the offspring takes more after the 
spouse which is not white. In other words, the half-breed Indian 
partakes more of the Indian than the white man. The same way 
with the yellow race, and the same way with the black race. It 3s 
impossible of assimilation, although there are some very marked ex- 
ceptions to that rule. I know of some half-castes who are very 
bright, exceedingly good citizens, from every point of view, but 
the general rule is the other way. 

Now, I can not conceive of anything worse than a continuation of 
Japanese settlement on the Pacific coast, which would become, in- 
evitably, in the end, a sort of irredeemed Japan, like irredeemed 
Ttaly in the colonization of the eastern coast of the Adriatic Sea, 
which, inevitably, in the end, it is impossible for Japan not to look 
with a sympathetic eye upon the large number of her people eml- 
grating to the United States, . 

Now, in Japan the American is not allowed to own land. In this 
country, in some States, the Japanese is. We have a law in this 
State, or a provision of our constitution which has been the funda- 
inental law ever since this State was admitted into the Union, for- 
bidding alien ownership of real estate, and it is in our constitution 
to-day, but it is evaded in different ways. Corporations are organ- 
ized—we have a very liberal corporation law in this State; only the 
majority of the board of directors are required to be citizens of the 
United States. Another way of acquiring lands in this country 1s 
for 1 foreigner, an alicn, to take 2 mortgage on the land of a citizen 
and then foreclose his mortgage and then become in possession of the 
property -- which methods, both of them, are being pursued. 
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Mr. Vane. You can not prevent a man from collecting his debts, 
of course. | 
; Mr. Miner. Absolutely not. Now, I am not disposed to say that 
~ the fault is on the part of our country. The Japanese are Just as 
© subtle in gaining this foothold as anybody else. The goal of the 

Japanese emigration is the United States, not Canada, not Mexico, 

but the United States, and on the western coast. And we have some- 

thing like, as you know, in the vicinity of 150,000 Japanese citizens 
now, | 
Mr, Vaitx, Japanese residents and citizens? | 
Mr, Minter. Japanese residents and citizens. It is to the interest 
of the United States. It is the first decree of national independence 
to govern, to say who shall come here. The Japanese are just as 
much interested in their own citizens as we are interested in ours. 
. They go to other lands. Suppose 150,000 Americans should vo to 
© Japan and would gain a foothold in Japan by the American kind of 
agriculture and business, the same as the 150,000 Jupancse come to 
this country and gain a foothold according to Japanese methods: I 
apprehend it would be unsatisfactory to the Japanese, with whom we 
desire to have the most friendly relations, particularly on this coast. 
And as far as I can see, gentlemen, it is to the interest of both coun- 
tries, especially ours, to remedy this situation. 

I rememher very distinctly the Chinese agitation in this country, 
which led, as you all know, to distressing incidents here and there on 
the part of our people. No government can control a certain outburst 
of the people. The Japanese could not control an outburst over there 
toward American colonization, if there was there lke there is here, 
the presence of one hundred and fifty to two hundred thousand im- 
migrants—and it is increasing very rapidly. J remember very dis- 
tinctly in 1895 and 1896, the arrival of the first Japanese stenmer for 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha Line, an event which we celebrated here to 
some extent. It was the opening of our city, and from that time on 
commerce has steadily grown to Japan and we want to have it de- 
velop. We want it to continue. But the development of commerce 
is altovether a different question from the colonization of this coast 
by Japanese. Commerce is here because there is money in it for the 
Japanese, and there is money in it for us. If there was no money in 
it for us and no money in it for the Japanese there would not be any 

‘commerce between this const and Japan. 

T can not be too emphatic on that, gentlemen, that a Inaw should 
he enacted, This so-called “ gentlemen’s agreement ” that we heard 
so much about so many years ago has not been carried ont in good 
faith, else our complaint would not be before you now. TI do not 
know where the fault lies, but I do not sce where it lies with us. J 
know many Japanese at this time, good citizens. 

he commercial invasion of Seattle is a different thing altogether 
from the industrial and economic invasion. Some of you gentlemen 
may have gone to the public market here. Now, there is a lot of ex- 
cuse for the Japanese going into the truck-garden business locally. 
During the war several of our heavy truck producers went out of the 
business, They could not get the labor; higher waves were offered in 
the shipyards; Japanese entered the business. They are very sue- 
cessful. Now, I do not know how true it is, but T have been (old 
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reliably that a great number of these so-called picture brides, or 
proxy brides, or by whatever term they are called, are really Japanese 
ficld daborers. A] dapanese field man or truck gardener getting a 
bride. dn Japan women work in the field the same as men. They 
will come over here and marry a Japanese truck gardener or farmer, 
It adds a Jaborer, because the women work in the field, which 1s 
clearly a violation of the so-called “ gentlemen’s agreement ” which 
we all speak of somuch. I can not conceive anything worse than an 
irredeemed Japan on the Pacific coast. It is bound to, in the end, 
lead Lo national complications. You ean not help it. It is the his- 
tory of the world. It ts the history of civilization. It is the history 
of the raees. 

Different nationalities may intermarry and you will get a combina- 
tion which will produce a wonderful progeny, but with races it is 
different. Mexico, perhaps, is one of the most distressing examples 
of a hybrid race, where the early Spaniard intermarried with the 
Indian, and you have the greaser of Mexico, a man that paitakes of 
the virtues of neither of his ancestors, but who has the vices of them 
both. 

Now, I do not say that that follows with Japan, but the purity of 
the races, 1 15 to the imterest of Japan to preserve it, and it is to 
the interest of us to preserve it. | 

The Japanese are # very sensitive people and intensely patriotic— 
as patriotic a people as we are, and I dare say more sensitive than we 
are. <All orientals are sensitive. The Chinese are a very sensitive 
people. There are not as many Chinese on this coast as there were 25 
years agro, and there is not in this town, But, due to their enterprise, 
the Japanese are a great colonizing nation. They are increasing 
wonderfully in population with great progress and enterprise on the 
part of their people. Some of the enterprising are coming to this 
country. It is bound, in the end, gentlemen, to be a bad thing for 
both Japan and us, and particularly us, from the industrial and 
economical and commercial point of view. 

The Craimman. Your recommendation, then, is that this committee 
should undertake to anticipate the making of a new treaty by enacting 
a law which would suspend oriental immigration, on the ground that 
we have enough, all that we can possibly assimilate and handle, includ- 
ing those which are American-born and citizens? 

Mr. Minier. Yes. 

Mr. Vairn. What would be your recommendation? What is your 
judgment in regard to the registration provision of the law for all 
nlicns who are here 4 

Mr. Mitrex. Well, now, that might be good. It might not. As I 
suid, the Japanese and Chinese and all oriental people are very sens!- 
tive people. 

Mr, Vattw. Their sensibilities could not be wounded if this applied 
to all aliens alike. 

Mr. Mrorer. Perhaps not. 

Mr. Vatre. Their sensibilities could not be wounded if, in view of 
the fact that we ourselves register, for instance, for military service. 

Mr. Mrirver. That is true. 

Mr. Vaine. And for other purposes. 
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Mr, Mincer. Jain not advised as to whether an alien voing to 
Japan has to register. I know he does to several of the Huropenn 
countries. 

Mr. Vaite. In the European countries the practice is almost uni- 
versal, 

Mr. Minter. Yes; I think so. Now, I would have the most Lberal 
laws regarding the coming and guing of merchants, bona fide, good- 
faith merchants of Japan, coming to this country and buying and 
selling ~oods, 

Mr. Vairr. Also teachers and students? 

Mr. Minrer. Teachers; students especially. The opportunity is 
open here for thousands of oriental students to come here, but, remem- 
ber, that they must be students in good faith, not orientals that come 
here and then finally ditt out ito the channels of industry or 
economies, but young men that come here for education, to be edu- 
cated in western ways; it would ultimately lead to a very friendly 
relation belween this country and Japan and this country and China. 
Tourists, investigators, everything that would lead up to a high 
development of our commercial enterprise with the oriental nations. 
But, so far as us colonizing part of their country or their colonizing 
our country, it isan entirely different question. 

Mr. Raxer. Mr. Miller, while you would give every access to the 
merchants and encourage them to come and do business, you would 
not want them to either, by fraud or by virtue of corporate control or 
otherwise, handle the product of our fruit and vegetables and then act 
as a merchant besides, would you? 

Mr. Mitrxr. No; I do not think that would be a good thing any 
more than it would be a good thing for us to have the same condition 
over there. 

Mr, Raxrr. In other words, if a merchant comes here, you would 
want him to ply his profession or trade? 

Mr. Minter. When a merchant comes over here he should come in 
the capacity of a merchant, in good faith. 

Mr. Rarer. And maintain it? 

Mr. Minturn. And maintain it. We want to sell goods to J apan, of 
course, and we want the most friendly relations, but we should not be 
permitted to violate our good faith by getting him or them here, that 
is the way. 

Mr. Raxen. I have been listening very carefully to this testimony, 
and I heard many statements. Now, while Iam in favor of always 
dealing on a high plane with the nations, if it came down to a ques- 
tion of our maintaining our own sovereignty and maintaining our 
own national life and the character of our people, do you think we 
ought to hesitate or permit the immigration to continue or, if within 
our power and within our rights, pass laws which would exclude them, 
If no other way existed ? 

Mr. Mirzer. Absolutely. Any other position is absolutely unthink- 
able. It is part of the attributes of an independent sovercignty, as 
Japan exercises it, ns every other nation of the world exercises it, and 
as we should not hesitate for a minute to exercise it. 


r. Box, Yon would not make it exclusively a treaty matter by any 
means ? 
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Mr. Mriiter. No; I quite agree with you, not exactly a treaty matter. 
Mr. Box. A treaty matter is one in which the other party— 
Mr. Mirrer (interposing). Is a party. 

Mr. Ranker. In other words, to maintain the purity of the race, to 
wmaintain our ideal of government, to maintain the ideals of America, 
you would use the sovereign right to continue what you have started 
out to do and are doing now ¢ 

Mr. Mita. Unquestionably, Any other view is unthinkable. 

Mr. Raser. Now, regarding the alien Japanese that are here, say, 
150,000 or more, what would be your view as to extending to them the 
right of citizenship or naturalizing them ? 

Mr. Minurr. ‘Those born hére, of course, are citizens. I would not 
be in favor of a change im the present law. Now, there are several 
reasons for that. People coming from the Oriental nations are the 
hardest to Americanize. ‘The older a race is the more pronounced its 
customs are and its methods and habits of life, the more dilfcult it 1s 
and the longer it takes to Americanize them, which is so well illus- 
trated by the countries of ISurope. The old Latin nations coming 
from the south of F:urope, it takes them longer to be Americanized 
than the younger nations of northern Europe; the Swede and the 
Seandinavian becomes Amerizanized quicker than the Spaniard from 
southern Kurope. The older a nation is, the older its blood ts, the 
more pronounced and confirmed the customs and religious habits of 
the people, the longer it takes to change them. That is the history 
of the world. A new nation, like America, just takes to any place on 
earth, and he can adjust himself readily to his surroundings. It is a 
new nation and new blood, but the old nations of the earth, the older 
members can not do that like wecan. There is an unwritten law and 
philosophy higher than any of these makes that possible. It 1s a 
scientific fact that an American can adjust himself any place on the 
face of the earth, but an oriental can not do it as quickly as he can, 
and it is because he has not got the disposition; it is becauss he has 
ae got the tempermental make-up and the physical make-up that we 

ave. | 

Mr. Raxer. In addition to that, Mr. Miller, from your knowledge. 
of the Japanese Government and its people, it would be pretty hard 
for them to be half American and half Japanese and to become real 
ee and upbuilders of this country, would it not, practically 
speaking | 

Mr. Mitier, Perhaps the great majority not, but some of them 
will. Now, I know several here, half Japanese and half Americans, 
good people, splendid people, graduates from our State university ; 
but the great ninety and nino is subject to the law of which I spoke. 
That the erossing of the races partakes less of the white race than 
the other. 

Mr. Vatre. Speaking of the constitution of your State, does it 
prohibit them owning and purchasing homes in the State? 

Mr. Minter. The language of the constitution is “ real estate,” real 


a a ; 
Mr. Raker. While that is your constitution, a great deal of land 
has been purchased contrary to the constitution, and it leaves vhe title 
very much in doubt. 
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Mr. Mitten. Our courts have held that only the State can question 
that. The individual can not question It. | 

Mr. Vairx. If questioned by the State, 1t would leave the title 
rather in doubt? 

Mr. Munner. Yes. T have often wondered, as an attorney, if the 
attorney general in this State should commence an action against 
corporations that were clearly organized for the purpose of cireum- 
venting the constitutional provision, and could prove it, it would be 
either an actual or a constructive fraud. I have often wondered 
what would be the result if the attorney general should commence an 
action here against every alien owner of land in this State in viola- 
tion of the constitution, and this should prove to have been obtained by 
means by which the constitutional provision was subverted, whether 
or not the court could not uphold our laws in good faith, and require 
good faith and common honesty in dealing with our Government 
and our people, and would not order forfeiture of all that land to this 
State, and if so, would create a worse trouble, and the more aliens 
there are the greater would the the source of trouble, and it is coming 
some day, gentlemen, and the sooner it is done the better it is for our 
people and for the Japanese people and all the orientals. Those are 
my views. 

The Cuamman. We are very much interested in your statement; 
and, of course, you understand that the work of this committee is for 
the purpose of securing information for its own account and for the 
other Members of the House ¢ 

Mr. Minter. Yes. 7 

The Coairmmanx. Leading to Federal legislation. And that any 
testimony we have to take running on the local problems is merely 
incidental to a study of the whole case. 

Mr. Minter. As IT understand it, this is just one of the things which 
you are investigating. 

The Cnamman. Yes; but, naturally, the ownership of the land in 
California, and so on, leads to a national problem also. 

Now, I wish you would state to your constituents that it is im- 
possible for the committee to hear all who offered testimony, as our 
time is limited. 

(Statement of Mr. Miller closed.) 


STATEMENT OF MR. B. F. KEHRER, 


(Mr. Kehrer was duly sworn.) 

The Ciramman. State your name and address, 

Mr. Kenner. B. F. Kelrer; my address is 8300 Whatcom Avenue. 

The Ciamman. You desire to make a statement to the committec! 

Mr. Kruren. In regard to a statement that was made by Col. 
Inglis regarding our company and the Japanese and the returned 
soldiers, I do not know just what his statement was, but it came 
to me jn a roundabout way that he made wv stutement to the effect 
that our company chose Fapaness in preference to returned sol- 
diers. Now, if that was the staiement, it is absolutely false. We 
do not do anything of the kind. What we did was, when they or- 
ginized the employment oflice here for the returned soldiers, they 
sent a representative to us. At that time we had 40;Japanese work- 
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ing in our employ, and asked us how many of these returned sol- 
diers we could use. J told him to send down the next morning—I 
cald, “* You send down about 20 returned soldiers,” and T instructed 
our foreman to discharge 20 of the Japanese. And the nest morn- 
ing we put on the 20 soldiers, and they worked along for about a 
week or 10 days and gradually dropped out, and when the bad 
weather came on they came in the office, quite a number of them, in 
a body, about seven or eight, one day, and wanted to get indoors. 
They could not work out in the rain; they did not have clothes for it. 

Well, the only thing we could do was to say all the inside jobs 
were filled. and that was the best we could offer them. Well, they 
left eradually, until finally they had all gone, or the majority of 
them had gone, and then it was up to us to fill up again, and we 
starded to fill ap with Japanese, and we found it very hard, because 
there was a question with the Japanese as to whether they would 
work very long or not, whether they would be kept on. Now, we 
have about 15 in our employ—on July 13 we shut down, and we had 
15 employed then. The intention of the company is not to employ 
Japanese at all if we can get other men, but the sawmill business 1s 
not like any other business, ‘There are jobs that a white man will 
not doz itis too hard; and they won’t stay at it; the pay is not sufli- 
sient. 

Mr. Raker. What part of a sawmill is there—being familiar with 
it, having worked ina sawnull, I just want to ask you what part of 
the sawmill is Chere that the white man won’t work in? 

Mer. Kenrer. The handling of slabs out of the conveyor is one of 
the jobs that ais heavy work, putting them on the wagon. 

Mr. Ranker. Tleavy and rough and dirty. ) 

Mr. Kenner. Another one of the jobs is working on the trimmer 
saw. Our mill is different from other mills, because it is net up to 
dete. and we had a hand trimmer cutting from sixty to sixty-five 
thousand a day. trimming with one trimmer saw, and constantly 
piling it up all day long. 

Mr. Raker. There is not any job on earth at which you could not 
vive a dian more work than his physical being will stand. so that he- 
can not do it. but if you give him just enough that his physical 
strength will support, he can take the job. 

Mr. Kteueer Yes; but you cun not always adjust the jobs. There 
isonly one man can work there. 

Mia. Rainer. Tf vou work shorter hours on that job you ean put 
snother man on there. 

Mr. Nearer. That is not practicable. 

Mr. Ranker. Let's see about the practicnbility of it; it is just a 
question of more men and more wages. 

Mr. Kutorr. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. Then the white man ean do the job all right. 

Mr. Kerr. If you get enough of them. 

Mr. Raxern. But the Jap has more strength and the mills force 
more work out of him for the saine price. 

Mr. Kvaren. That is not the idea, 

Mr, Raienr. That may not be the idea, but that is what is done. 
Now, Jet us jnst come ont and state, isn’t that right? 

Mr, Kiuston. No, it is not right; because they want the position: 
worse than the white man. 
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Mr. Raxer. When you stated that if the white man won’t do it, it 
issimply for the reason that the white man can’t stand it because 
of the hard work and the long hours? 

Mr. Kemmen, Absolutely, that is the only reason. 

Mr, Raker. Then if you give him reasonable hours and sufficient 
pi he can clo it? 

Mr. Keurer. He will do it. - 

Mr, Raker. And he has done it from time immemorial. 

Mr, Krnrer. You bet; and we would like to have him do it. 

Mr. Raker. And the same way with the slab business. There is 
nothing dirty about it, except the chips off the loys and a little pitch 
that comes off on the clothes, and that is all; so that the white man 
can do if he wants to work the longer hours. 

Mr. Kuumrr., You bet he can do it; absolutely. 

(Statement of Mr, Kehrer closad.) 


STATEMENT OF MR. BENJAMIN WISE. 


(Mr. Wise was duly sworn.) 

The Crraummanx, State your name and your post-office address. 

Mr. Wisr. Benjamin Wise, 317 Boren Avenue. 

The Cramman. And your business? . 

Mr. Wisk. I was in the fruit business until yesterday. 

The Cirarrman. Where were you in the fruit business? 

Mr. Wish. 109 Occidental Avenue. 3 

The Crrursan. In one of the markets? 

Mr. Wise. Yes. 

The Crrarrman. Did you sell out ? 

Mr. Wisr. Yes. 

The Crairman. Who to? 

Mr. Wiss. I sold to a fellow named Bere—Berg & Barker. 

The Crrairman. You had some experience in the market, in the 
fruit business ? 

Mr, Wise. Yes. 
' The Cirairman, In competition with the oriental? 

Mr. Wiss. Yes. 

The Cuairnman. Will you stato that to the committee? 

Mr. Wise. Most of my experience was when I would do the buying; 
I would go to Western Avenue to do the buying in the wholesale 
ouse. On several occasions, in fact, most of those commission men 
have got a Japanese salesman either controlling this commission man 
or working there, and my experience I had with buying berries, when 
the berries would come in from California and the ptice would be 
$4 by the stack—that is, 10 or 15 crates of berries in the stack—that 
8 so much a stack. One particular morning I came in and they 
Suid, so much a stack, and before I had a chance to open it up a 

Qpanese comes and marks “sold.” And thon I went to anche: 
stack and the salesman said you can have the next one for four dollars 
and a half, after they had marked the stack at $+ “sold,” and I looked 
at that and a J apanese came along and suid “they are sold.” Two 
or three other dealers wanted to buy and they said “sold”; and that 
Was the only 20 crates of berries came in that morning on the train. 

nd while we were working around there, myself and other 
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fellows there, five oY six Japanese were ‘na hurry and came i 
these Japanese fruit stands, and the Japanese sulesman et : i _ 
two and the other fellow three, and we asked them what cee ee 
cyld for thus morning, and they suid $4, and they ea: TTIES 
names—the Japanese eot them for $4. Now, it loniccll lee ti me the 
the Japanese ‘5 working for them fellows and sticking th ae om 
and giving them to them for d4 in order to cut the white a ae 

The CnaikMan. Did you have a store or a stand in a fies 


public markets ¢ 
Mr. Wise. Yes. 
The CuAutMan. 
at that place 
Mr. Winn. Yes. 
Phe CraArrMAaNn. And your experience was that the berri 
marked “sold” just nhead of your offer to buy th ane 
tributed to the Japanese y them, and then dis- 
Mr. Wise. Yes; and the same Japanese next to me, who | 
stand in the market, he will always have berries a who had the 
shortage, and L won't have them, and I ee araet arabeu A Sees IS & 
that the Japanese salesman miurks them up for the fas. sal 


he CiairMan. At a less price? 

Mr. poe A less lane than J had to pay. 

4% ‘TTAIRMAN. U 5 

The Grays Se Renee rv Re see 

The CHAUMAN. Did he undertake to buy you it 2 

Mr. WISE. At one time—he didn’t buy yn tin’t want 
me himself, but a J upanese caine along nimed Frank, and ie boy 
to buy me out after I bought the place. I paid $4 S00 foe a a 
Tle suid: “ Wise, I will give you $5,000 if you want to ; ca 
said: NO} T just bought it, and I don’t think 1 anes to sell t.” 
Ile said: * Now, if you don’t sell it I will go next door, and he will 

it of there.” I said: “ He has not got it.” 


spend $10,000 to put you ol 
7. Yes; he made st. [le was all alone in this market before 


Tle said: 
you came in, and he is going to put you out of business,” and T said: 
ST oon that. don’t thin : ” 
&] enn’t help hat. Id % think it ean be done. And the next 
week he began. J will show you how he did it. Now, T have in my 
etand seven people working, four of them were ex-soldiers that came 
Hack from the war, and I paid them from $49.50 to $50 a week. He 
had men working for him, but he paid them $60 a month, Japanese. 
Now, we bought California lettuce from the same people, and our 
cost us M4 o erate. ‘Then he will begin to sell lettuce for jess 
rat ad, sold for 10 cents, the regular 


an it cost him, 5 cents 8 head. | 
oe or 15 cents, and I went to Mr. Frye and I told him 
“« Competition 1S & mighty good thing.” I said: 


H right put,” I said, “now you must renlize I am 
canal th for this stand, and I have these peor e 
piv? for me, and they are ¢* ert men, and I am paying them 
man is buying Jettuce and selling for 
So I could not get anything 
ranges, and we nid $6..5 for 
75 cents in at Bor 
ank: w, he began to sell at three or 10 cents, 
Co enait ae ‘m. He did it right along, # 


And you were out there to buy supplies to retail 


price. 


beean selling © 


tof hun. . 
out O If we cell them nt 5 cents we 
tg some 5 | ‘ 

' atten LOSS than it 
- . ¢9 750 to got out. 
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The Crramman. In other words, the business that the Japanese 
himself had offered you $5,000 for is now gone out of your hands for 
$2,750? 

Mr. Wise. Yes; I had to do it in the long run or I would lose it 
all? 

The Coarrman. Was it possible that this Japanese who was going 
to put you out of business was buying his lettuce through a friendly 
arrangement with the Japanese producer ? 

Mr. Wise. I don’t know that; but I know he has been selling it for 
less than anybody that I know of paid for it wholesale. 

The Crairman. That is a very interesting statement and it lias 
confirmed some inquiries that we made. 

Mr. Box. You said that he was paying $65 a month for his help 
and that you paid $42 to $48 a week for yours? 

Mr. Wiss. Yes. | 

Mr. Box. Do you know what he was paying his help? 

Mr. Wise. Well, I know that much—that he had a man and wife, 
Japanese, working there, and I asked him at one time what they 
were getting, because [ was going to put an Ituhan boy in the back 
of my veeetable stand to, work. He said: “I will show you at the 
end of the month.” They were getting $100 for man and wife, and 
that is only what he told me. I don’t know how true that is. 

Mr. Box. What class of labor were you paying from $42 to $18 4 
week to? 

Mr. Wisk. The same. 

Mr. Box. Men or women? 

Mr. Wise. All men. I always ask what the other men are getting. 
He said they were getting paid $60 a month. I can show you my 
books that we were paying a regular man $42, and $25 was the 
lowest that I paid, and that was an apprentice, and one man I paid 
$50 to for a long time, because I had to do it in order to live, and 
work 10 hours a day. I figure that is the only way you can keep a 
good man. 

The Cirarrman. In other words, the high cost of living affects 
them the same as anybody else. Now, as a matter of personal curi- 
osity, these strawberries which come from California, what month 
was that? 

Mr. Wisr. That was in May. 

The Crramman. And you say a stack consists of a certain number 
of crates? 

Mr. Wisr. Yes. | 

The Cuatrman. Ten erates high ? 

Mr. Wise. They stack them up. There may bo a carload of straw- 
berries and it may be 20 or 30 crates. 

The Cratrman. Yes; but now the stack is how many crates high? 

Mr. Wisr. Ten or twelve. 

The Crrarmman. Well, we will say it is 10—well, how many crates 
wide? 

Mr, Wiss. Just one single crate wide. 

The Cuairman. And how many boxes in a crate? 

Mr. Wise. ‘Twenty, California. 

The Curairnman. In 10 crates high, there would be 200 boxes and 
they were selling in May at wholesale houses at 


Mr, Wisr. $4. 
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The Cuamman. To the Japanese? 

Mr. Wisk. Yes. 

The Cramaan. And $4175 to you? 

Alr. Wise. $1.50. | 

The Cuamman. Two hundred boxes at the wholesale house for $! 
to $4.504 

Mr. Wisr. Yes. 

The Ciratmaan, What would they retail at? 

Mr. Wisk. We sold at 25 cents. We don’t make very much. Two 
for 15 cents, but of course, when I did that the Japanese next to me 
had those strawberries by himself and he raised them to 35 cents a 
box and he made about 15 cents on the box. 

The Crrama an. Were you paying $4 per stack or—— 

Mr. Wise. No; $4 9 crate, by the stack. On another occasion I 
went to Nlyee & Co. wanting to buy some cherries and 1 had seen 
the Japanese selling cherries. He had a Japanese salesman and I 
saw him selling them at 25 cents. Well, I laid around at Bloxom’s 
and Toasked Joe. LT said: “Tow much do you charge?” He said: 
“Thirty cents.” [T said: “Can't you do any better?” He said: 
* Nos 30 cents; leave them or take them.” I said: “Tow does it 
happen that the Japanese have them for 25 cents?” He says “No: 
it is not so,” and he got sore. I said: “ Now, I will prove it, and I 
went back to the oflice and said here is the Japanese that sold them 
for 25 cents to another Japanese, and I made an awful row about it, 
and in order to clear it up, they said: “ We will give you some for 23 
cents.” Now, that was a case where the Japanese sold to another 
Japanese for 25 cents, and a white man in the same house they wanted 
to sell them at 30 cents, leave them or take them, anid I made a holler 
and I got them for 25 cents, but it was the principle of the matter. 

(Statement of Mr. Wise closed.) 


STATEMENT OF MR. U. G. MURPHY. 


(Mr. Murphy was duly sworn.) 

The Cuamman. Your name? 

Mr. Murrity. U. G. Murphy. : 

The Craimman, And your address and business? 

Mr. Meurriry. Seattle. : 

The Cuanwan. Your post-office address? 

Mr. Murrrry, 1104 James Street, Seattle. 

The Cuammman, And your business ? 

Mer. Murrny. Missionary, 

The Cuamman. Now, Doctor, this is not a trial or hearing at 


‘which we want pro and con and rebuttal and repetition, all this, 


that, and the other stutement. We have heard you at prent length 
in Washington. If you have anything that you can add that will 
help this committee in the solution of these problems, we will be 
gind to hear you. 

Mr. Mureny. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. ‘The committee heard me 
at Washington, and knew that I am a missionary, primari:cy among 
the Japanese, and spend the most of my time, and have for five 
years, acting in this connection, appointed only by my conference 
in California, to which I must report, and get approval and get re- 
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appointment. My work primarily is evangelistic work among the 
Japanese, the most of it in the West, where I visit about 25 mill 
camps, and they employ about a thousand Japanese, including Japa- 
nese women who live there, including the women, and also once a year 
I go alone the transcontinental Lines, with the exception of the 
Southern Pacific, the Northern Pacific, and the Union Pacific. 

The Cuamman. You can leave out all this thing. | know, and 
we all know of your activity, and we would like to know much more 
or it, and I desire to congratulate and compliment you in the way 
you are handling the work. : | 

Mr, Mureny. [ thank you, sir. The Japanese in the camps along 
the railroads are rapidly reducing—that is, in the central part of 
the country—for many years. The Japanese have practically done 
the work on the section during the war. ‘The Japanese had con- 
trol of all the transcontinental lines in the central and western part 
of the State, so far as keeping them wp was concerned. At the 
~ present tine the Japanese are only foremen; they have to use noth- 
Ing else. As the Japanese have laid up money they have gone into 
some business in the small towns, and large numbers have come to 
* the coast, have coine to this State and to California also—not so 
, Much to Oregon. My work is not only doing evangelistic work, but 
—  Inthis work it is directly meeting and speaking to them, and in doing 
this, I would say that the transcontinental lines give me trip passes: 
on ordinary work. Ihave my regular half-fare permit, and in quite 
a number of the camps they have a collection taken up ahead of 
‘lime, which assists in defraying the expenses, and I used that to 
i keep the camps supplied over the Northwest and all along the rail- 
road, 70 camps, ‘with religious literature. I had in my office lun- 
+ dred of dollars’ worth of Japanese literature recently brought from 
'y Japan. 

‘he Curairman. Seventy camps? 

Mr, Murriry. Sawmill camps, railroad shops, machine shops, ani 
section camps. 

The Crairaan. Can you furnish the committce with a list of 70 
mills? | 
| Mr. Murriry. I ean't. I can’t do it now. I ean give vou approxi- 
} Mately the number of Japanese in each camp the last time T visited 
them. 

The Crramwan,. I wish you would, and the post-oflice address of 
the camps? 

_ Mr. Morprry. All right, I will be glad to do so. Part of my work 
ls getting the children into the nearest American Sunday school, be- 
| catise it is impossible to establish missions with them all over this, 
| country like that. I am very successful with them, because the Jap- 
nese are anxious for all their children to get the best of American 
| life, because as a rule it is an ensy job to get Japanese children into 
_ the American Sunday school, The young brides that come in the last 
i four or five years, whether the so-called picture bride or whether 
through men going back and securing their wives, are a very high 
| grade of women. They will average well with wonicn anywhere on 
earth in any line. They are by far the superior of their husbands, 
Which makes it rather hard for the young women for a while; how- 
ever, only about 8 or 4 per cent of the marriages among the dapaneso 
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restt in divorcee or separation, on the coast, which I think is about 
right here in our own King County. Iam not giving the numbers; 
we are uwity ahead of you in California, but it is very large. It is 
probably one-tenth of the American people. I notice recen-ly, 
the last four or five years, a number of Japanese who are not sending 
their children to language schools. The number of children who go 
to language schools 1s increasing, but there 1s an increase in the num- 
ber who do not go. My expericnee is that the majority of the Chris- 
tinn families do not send their children to language schools, and the 
reason they are keeping their children out of language schools—one 
renson 43 Chat as exemplified the other night before you—does not 
nmount (o anything. ‘Phe boy is out of school four or five years and 
he has forgotten everything that he learned, because he majors in 
English. So far they use the textbooks used in Japan. The tl onght 
is Japanese Lhought. It is obnoxious to the boy and gir] when they 
get older, It is my business, of course, to encourage that. 

Mr. Vairg. We had some testimony in San Francisco that these lan- 
guage schools were miuintained for the purpose of keeping the young 
familiar wilh the language of the country, so that they could converse 
with their mothers and that they could understand their mothers, and 
T asked the witness how it was possible that children, or a child, 
should not be able to converse with his own mother, and that explana- 
tion was that the mother’s vocabulary was very limited. Now, you 
have told us that the standard of education of the mother is usually 
superior to that of the husband. 

Mr. Murpuy. That is recent marriages, Mr. Vaile. 

The Cramsman. ‘Phat would not apply to the past? 

Mr. Mureny, No; not those of 12 years ago. And then it is a fact 
that when a child starts to school, not only Japanese, but other for- 
cigners, they have a repugnance in most cases to using their mother 
tungue and insist on speaking English. ‘wo of those girls that were 
here the other evening could not speak Japanese at all. 

Mr. Raxer. As a matter of fact, the picture brides are not. only 
superior in physique but in mentality as well? 

Mr, Murviry. By far. 

Mr. Box. What conclusion have you reached about the state of 
society from which they come, ich sends a lot of superior women 
tu « foreien land to marry inferior strangers to live there; what do 
you think about that? 

" Me. Munrery. Have you ever visited in the old country? For in- 
stance, Ireland. A man that has been in this country four or five 
years could go back to Ireland and marry anyone he wants to. 
"Phe Cramuaan. Just a minute about Ireland. A man who goes 
to Ireland and goes to Belfast and Dublin, he will see as fine women 
there as he ever sawiin the world, the great majority of them. 

Mr. Murrny, And he can marry anybody that he wants to. 

My, Box. You are a student of social conditions and human wel- 
fare: [ know you are—-— 

Mr. Mounrrry. I thonght T was. | 

The Cuanmax, But the thing that comes to my mind in that con- 
neclion is the charge, for instance, that the Japanese people ussign 
fo (heir women avery inferior position. Can you conceive of aD 
Americun community sending fing American girls to some foreign 
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land to be tied to stranyers, inferior strangers, where their lot would 
be unfortunate, as you have said the lot of these people is? I think 
that is about what you said. 

Mr. Mcurviry. No; IT didn’t put it that way. Don’t eclit my re- 
marks. 

The Crrairmman. You said something hike it. 

Mr. Murriuy. I said they were superior to their husbands, and 
that it was hard for the first few yeurs. 

The Cunirman, That it was hard on the youne women—lI call 
that unfortunate. : 3 

Mr. Munrrny. For the first few years. 

The CinairmMan, The bride has not seen her husband. That is not 
like the case that Judge Raker mentioned of the man who goes to 
Treland. 

Mr. Mureny. You do not understand me. I mean that any for- 
eiener that has lived in America for four or five years, and goes back 
to his own country, can have the pick practically of any of the viris 
there, 

The Cuamman. This is on the other foot, that a rather superior 
Japanese woman comes to an inferior man without ever having scen 
him. What is the motive? What sends the woman? What brings 
her here 4 

Mr. Murry. The motive is this: That in any nation on earth. 
especially in Asia, the opportunity to come to the United States js 
something that is very much desired. I spent 14 vears in Japan, and 
to the ordinary Japanese America stands as the highest) possible 
ileal in every respect, and the ordinary Japanese would think it 
almost a second heaven, As a matter of fact, most of them would 
rather come here than to go to any other heaven they ever heard of. 

The Crramrman. Even though knowing they have to work in the 
fields? 

Mr. Murriry. They do the same there, Mr. Johnson. <All of 
F-urope works in the fields. | 

The Cuamman. Do you think the time will come when all of the 
United States will work in the fields# 

Mr. Muervnry. I hope not, but women do work in the fields across 
these United States. Judge Burke’s two daughters have overalls on 
working in fields in the absence of school—— 

Mr. Varn. I want to make it specific. Don’t you remember jn 
the early colonial days that there were several shiploads of brides 
sent from [Eneland to Virginia ? 

Mr. Munriry, I think so, and they were picked out after they wot 
here. ' 
Mr, Vane. And became members of the first families of Virginia 

Mr. Murruy. Yes, sir. ° 

Mr. Vairu, And they shipped a shipload of Boston school-teachers 
to the Mo of Seattle, to the public schools? 

Mr. Mureny, I was not here then. 

Phe Crrarmran. Yes; but that school-teacher had a right to teach 
school or vet married, just as she saw fit. She had a right to select 
her own husband, didn’t sho? , 

Mr. Murrny. I don’t see the point. 

r. Vainw. There is no difference? 
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Mir. Merruy. I don’t see tre point in connection with this. 

The CHarmM an, You were Hustrating about these girls coming to 
the United States. The fact that there were a lot of school-teachers 
came to the West; when Chey came here they had full free volition as 
American cHiizens, if they wanted to, to teach school or to mury! 

Mr. Muxeny. Yes, sir. ; 

The Crauean, And they had a right to choose whom they would 
marry ¢ 

Mr. Mouapiry. Yes, sir. 

The ChamMan, ‘That is quite a different thing? 

Mr. Murrny. Les. 

The Caamaan. -And that ds Americanism ? 

Mr. Mureny, Yes; sure. But I don’t see the point yet. J may he 
obtuse. “There is a photograph of the Sunday school at Thomas, 
Wash. [shown picture |. You notice that half of that at least 1s 
Japanese children. This girl here teaches one class of Japanese and 
white children mixed, She is 17 years old, a high-school vir), ‘There 
is a boy, # photograph of a boy, who is secretary of the American 
Sunday school in the city, which would indicate that you are not 
dealing with the California question here. At Anacortes we have a 
young American-born Japanese boy, who is one of the most popular 
young men 1m the community, is invited to nll the dances, and has a 
hieh dandard of a eae . 

The Cuamaman. Do you desire to introduce this picture for the 
record 4 

Vr. Murruy. You mean to keep it? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mir. Murruy. [ gness so, just as you choose; you are running the 
record. . 

Vir. Raner. We take any pictures we can get. 

Mr. Moreuy. All right, it is yours, then [handing picture]. 

{ simply make this statement: You saw the young man you es 
amined the other night. We have two distinct problems; one is the 
alien who comes here, a Japanese, and he has a long step to mike fo 
come up to our standard, a longer step than an European; for that 
renson nobody proposes, and has not proposed for the last 15 years, 
any increased Asiatic immigration to the United States. The state- 
ment made by the Congressman who just spoke would have been in 
point 13 yerrs 220, it seems to me. a, | 

The Cirauoean, Don't you advocate ‘neveased Asiatic immigraGon 
to this country | 

Mr. Murrty. No, sir; the man who says that—the committee of 
1,000—18 badly mistaken. |, 

‘Tho CHAIRMAN. What committee of 1,000? 

Mr, Munrrsy. ‘The committee of 1,000 on construetive legislation, 
of which Mr. Gulick is president. | 

yhe CuamaraNn, Don’t they advoente and back up various bills 
which Mr. Gulick calls his own? 

Mr. Moureny. Yes, sir. 

The CIIAIRMAN. Which is the percentage plan? 


Mr, Moreny. Yes, sir. 
Pho CuaikMan. And which was proposed both in the House and 


the Senate Jong hetore Mr, Gulieck came back from the Orient? 
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Mr. Murruy. No; you know the bills are different. 

The Cnamman. The percentage bills are different; bills as far back 
as1911. The Gulick plan keeps modifying that. They try to modify 
it down to what seems to be the views of the committee. But it is 
aiways percentage plan to let more orientals in. 

Mr. Mureny. The point is he will not let sufficient in to sustain 
the present population of Americans. You must take out the Ameri- 
em-born children, because that 1s not in consideration. 

The Crrairman. That being the case, and what you are going ty 
lead up to—it stands clear to me that Congressman Miller’s state- 
ment is very much up to the point. 

Mr. Murriry. No. sir; wht does our immigration statishes amount 
to? Last year the emigration from the United States and depiart- 
ure from the United States was great. The majority of the people 
who are getting up this anti-Japanese agitation ignore the departure. 
One hundred and eighteen thousand came to the United States in the 
last 11 years and 98.000 went back. 

The Cuamman. You can’t accuse me of getting up the agitation. 
Tam trying to hold the hearing as fairly as possible, but yon can’t 
wet away from the fact that in these three States right now there are 
150,000 Japanese. 

Mr. Murrny. There are not. 

The Cuamaax. Will you deny there are from 85,000 to 90,000 in 
California ? 

Mr. Murrviry, There are including children. There are something 
‘ : ; : i> 
like 65,000 adults. That is including children. 

The Ciramaas. ‘The Japanese themselves give that statement ¢ 

Mr. Mureny. Yes: ineluding the American-born children. 

The Cuammayn. Will vou deny that there are from 4,000 to 5,000 
in Orevon 2 | 

Mr. Mcereny. No: there are not that many there. With the Japa- 
nese who formerly worked on the railroads in the Central and Moun- 
tain States--on the railroad there bas been a heavy reduction. Colo- 
rado had 4,000 Japanese five years ago, and 3,000 now, in the moun- 
tains. They are coming to the coast In many places. That accounts 
for the increase here, 

The Crrairwan. ‘That is being sprung to try to interfere with the 
estimate as to the total Japanese population, including wmerienn- 
born children ? 

Mr. Munrviry. I don't like to have my motives impugned, 

The Cnamsaan. We will get that out as they send us figures. 
What is the fussing abont this, anyway ? 

_Mr. Merry. May I finish my statement? Th regard to the home. 

You heard a statement from the inspector—T forget his name—but 
Y have photographs of a few of the homes of men who own their 
property, and it shows a difference. When a man is allowed to own 
us own home or get it some way—T understand they get it throueh 
Q corporation. | 

Tho Ciaimmanx. He became a corporation in order to get bis small 
home ? 7 

Mr. Munrtry, Yes. sir: there is 40 acres near Thonms and four 
fumilics involved in this 40 acres. These are the homes, [Showing 
Photographs.} | ‘This is the best one. And 1 go to this home once a 
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month—this room is made large with the idea of having churel: in 
the home. T speak in that place onee a month and the neighbors 
eome in, and that Buddhist priest you hear about, five years ago he 
taught language school there. Ile was dropped, however, and they 
have another teacher, and last year they expelled him froin the 
Japanese Association because he was trying to get American children 
in his own Sunday school. 

The Cnatmman. We don’t object to the Japanese, as long as they 
ure here, bavine their Buddhist preachers and Buddhist churches, 
yrovided they dowt teach their fotan of religion that makes their 
ane a supreme beime or above the Supreme Being. 

Mr. Meoxruy. Buddhism does not include that, but Buddhism has 
heen so Japanized in Japan, with the old Shinto and Buddhist to- 
eether, Chat the Japanese does not know who he is. 

‘The Cuamaan, This committee does not want to discuss that. 
But you see it from still a different viewpoint from what we see it. 

Mr. Meureuy. 1am not a Congressman; I am a missionary, and 
you must excuse me if I speak from the missionary standpoint. I 
am not a statesman, except as Irishmen sometimes are. 

The Cuairmanx, I think you are. 

Mr. Munrvuy. There is a photograph of a store in Thomas. There 
is u photograph of a man named Leonard. 

The Cirsmaran. We will try to get down there. 

Mr. Mureny. Ile has a business of $250,000 a year, with 200 Jap- 
anese fmmilies, which is turned over 
The Cuairman. Thomas has become a Japanese center, has it? 

Mr. Mereny. The proportion in the school is just about half-and- 
half. There is a photograph of the school. Tt was just about halt 
five years ago. Vive years ago the school total attendance was about 
33, just hal f-and-half—half Japanese and half white. Now there is 
105, and the proportion holds, half-and-half. I may say, gentlemen 
that it is 2 part of my business to see, in any community, so far as 
have any influence at all with the Japanese, that the Japanese do not 

at any time outnumber the whites. 

Mr. Raker. How can you do that? 

Mr. Murray. I do the best LT can. Iam the general adviser. 

The Cuamaan. Can you control the number of people that go in 
(here to live? What can you do relative to the birth rate? You say 
you do what you can to keep the schools half-and-half? 

Mr. Murriuy. No; I said the population of the community. 

The Ciamman, You are trying to be the distributor of tae popu- 
lution ¢ | 

Mr. Murriry. No, sir; I say the Japanese association, when there 
is some question arises, they are continually consulting me. The 
stutement 1n some morning paper that I had been deputized by the 
Japanese to prevent this is untrue. I learned of this first when | 
read it. I read it. 

Tho Cuairman. We know it is not true, 

Mr. Morrny, Idomy part. Iam not connected with the Japanese 
in any way, except the Japanese Church Federation of this city. 

Tho Cramman, We admit that. | 

Mr. Munviry. I say I do what I can. 

Tho Cramaan. When you see n point like Thomas, where the 
school population is about equal, you do all you can to prevent the 
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community at Thomas becoming the same as certain communities in 
California ? 

Mr. Murray. Surely. 

The Cuatrman. Where the population has been reduced to 15 
families of white people in the whole township ¢ 

Mr. Murrny. That is unfortunate for, not only that population, but 
any population. Tt is a erime on us to have the ahen have the ma- 
jority of the population anywhere. 

The Cram ax. The State of Washington has not yet had any com- 
munities where the Japanese have edged out the entire while popula- 
tion, it has not got into the frame of mind that California tias¢ 

Mr. Murriry, No. This is the nearest that ] know anything about, 

The Cuaummanx. Where is Thomas? 

Mr. Murray. It is right down there in the valley. 

Mr. Raker. Is there quite a lot of bad fecling down there? 

Mr. Mureny. Well, there is always more or less feeling, but not 
as you find in California or other places. I would not call it had 
feeling. There isa fear that if this continnes you will find that there. 
Itisa rich country, and as you will readily see, you find the Japanese, 
und the new nmigrant white man laboring under exactly the same 
conditions, Tor instance, on Sunday work, as a missionary I do 
what I can to oppose it, but the trouble is when you talk to a Japanese 
who is working on Sunday, right next door you have a white man 
working on Sunday, and the whole family, not an American maybe, 
but a foreigner, and if one outfit works on Sunday they think thev 
can, and they are all in the same business, and that the other outfit 
will have to, or perish. It is our business as church folks to see 
that it is reduced, this Sunday work; and it is belug reduced. It is 
less than it was 10 yeats ago, I am told; that is true. In other words, 
gentlemen, generally speaking, Japanese have responded to the 
American appeal as all other aliens have, and there is a continual 
Increase in their standard of living. 

My job, whenever I go through those camps, is to try to satisfy 


some boy or girl who wants a piano, or a violin, ora bicycle machine, 


to take it up with the old man, and things of that kind. Tn regard to 
this business here, the fact is that I know a great many of the foremen 
at different camps, and men in the lumber camps. I have heen in 
this work for five years, and have repeatedly experienced in the 
last three or four years this: I have found a man whom I thought 
Was in camp working in town, bought a hotel, or having some busi- 
ness, and when I asked him how, he said, “ I had two, or three, or four, 
or five thousand dollars laid up, and I borrowed from my friends.” 
That is the plan. I don’t know whether you run aoross it in Cali- 
fornia or not. 

Mr, Raxrr. A corporation ? 

Mr. Munriry. Not a legal corporation. 

Mr. Raxer. Cooperation—the producing of a nest erg? 

Mr. Morrny. Yes; they call it “ Tommonoshi.” 

Mr. Raker. Do you mean something approaching o lottery, by 
which one man by putting in his wages can get stock$ 

Mr, Murruy. Well, they put in so much at the time, and then they 
havea dvawing, and the man who is lucky draws it all, and they thee 
keep putting more in, but the hard.things comes omthedist fellow. 
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Mr. Raver. Itis like the old suit clubs we had in the Cnited States. 

Mr. Mureny. I was not here then, but that is the way a good many 
of them get started. 

Mr. Ranur. Tle goes from the logging camp to town, anc opens a 
little store ¢ 

Mr. Merriy. Yes, sir; store business, a hotel, ete. And the con- 
dition that Col, Inglis mentioned yesterday is a condition which 
you find everywhere, so far ons the inflation of prices is) con- 
cerned, We all know what has happened to the price of rooms 
and hotels; and to those who are so unfortunate as to have to pay 
rent. Lo do hot own any property here, but FP have a distimet recol- 
lection Of paying rent every mouth. In other words, the business 
here is simply the normal, natural progress of a thrifty, hard work- 
ing economical people, 

In regard to the fact that here now, they have ousted white people 
from business: Mr. Godwin, who preceded Col. Inelis, in this State, 
and who was in charge of the office a larger part of the time, and 
lis statement to me, and it is backed up by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, is that so faras his experience goes, no white man has inter- 
fered with the place of Japanese, which is not the ease. Vaving 
heard the statement of mistreatment by Col. Inelis in regard to the 
Stetson-Post Co. It is unfortunate that things like this come up, 
which must be heard; because you ean pick ministers, and pick outa 
few scalawags, and in that way condemn us all. I don’t say any- 
thing about offietals, 

The Cuamman., We are trying very hard to eet all the facts, and 
not get personalitics into it. 

Mr. Murriry. You noticed the statement about the Japanese re- 
ducing the value of land. You will fInd the Japanese pay higher 
rents, lund rents in the valley, than anybody else. They pay 450 
to SGO per acre per year rent, while if the Japanese, when they 
want to buy property, they pay heavily for it. If they pay 
higher Jand rent, these owners put something over on the assessor 
when they insisted in getting rates and assessment reduced. There 
is a suggestion around here that there is possible n change in the 
assessment rate. T think the gentleman on the stand proved this 
statement the other day, this so-called pogrom and anti-Japanese 
talk. I happen to have with me the pogrom against the Jewish 
yegister in Poland—n gentleman translated it in English—and we 
have the identical wording of what has been urged against the 
Jananesoe on this coast, calling the Japanese rabbits, Japs, sheep or 
sparrows, and skunk. You know that has been the case in the 
Llearst-Seripp papers combine for the past year. That is the un- 
fortunate part, and it makes it so that it is awful hard for ar.yone like 
myself, or Dr. Gulick, to. get a fair hearing. As soon as ‘we rise 
our voices for fair play we are put down as “ paid,” and that is the 
torm applied by the Anti-Japanese League to us ministers, that we 
are acting as paid Japanese agents. 

Mr. Raxen. Now, you come down to the problem that is vothering 
us. We do not want that thing to happen, but how are you going to 
stop it? 

Mr. Munrsairy. Tt seems to me gentlemen, in view of the fact that the 
Japanese Government has done everything it could do in the way of 
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yielding its treaty rights, the Japanese are not coming here on the 
“ventlemen’s agreement.” It is yielding its treaty rights barring 
Japanese. In other words, we allowed the Japanese to act the een- 
tleman, and she shut off coolie labor. 

The Cirarman. Let me tell you something. 

Mr. Munriry. Tam anxious to Jearn, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cirsiman. How do you suppose the picture-bride matter hap- 
pened to be stopped at all? 

Mr. Mureny. Because of objection on our part. 

The Crrairman. What brought about the objection 4 

Mr, Mureny. The objection was not to the picture. Tt was to the 
bride. It was to the woman, and not to the method. 

The Ciramaan. Whatever it was, the Japanese and their friends 
are tuking ereat credit pointing out all the time that the picture-brice 
business has come to an end. It came to an end on account of this 
agitation, the Pacific coast agitation. You can call it pogrom, or 
whatever you want to. It is something that caused the Japanese 
Government to give in that much, and practically admit that the 
picture-bride proposition was not quite in line with the “ ¢entleman’s 
arreement.” 

Mr. Murrny. The Japanese Government admitted from the senti- 
mental side of the American viewpoint that it is not In keeping with 
things. We don’t believe in that way of getting a wite. 

The CHairman, If there was no legal agitation here, the Japanese 
would come on every ship, either by evasion of the Jaw or they would 
come across both boundaries. The Japanese Government itself over 
there can control its population ? 

Mr. Morruy. You don’t accuse Japan of willfully violating its own 
agreement ? 

Mr. Raxer. I never charged that, but what to them is not an 
evasion is to us an evasion—they keep coming here. 

Mr, Mureny. Then it is up to us to make that clear, and Japan has 
responded—she has responded before, and she will respond again, as 
shown by the fact that she has responded in the matter of the picture- 
bride business—the so-called picture bride. A gentleman on the stand 
said something a few days ago about ceremony. ‘That has nothing to 
do with it. It is the transferring of the wives from one revister to a 
new register, ‘That is » marringe ceremony; it is leval. It is not 
according to our idens. We ask that it be stopped, and Japan re- 
sponded from the Christian standpoint. Missionaries as a whole 
always opposed it, although, as a matter of fact, when the women vet 
here the fact that only 2 per cent result unsatisfactory shows it is a 
be high grade, Mr. Cliairman. 

he Cuairman. But you said they come to this country willing to 
endure the greatest hardship 4 

Mr. Mounrrry. It is hard for the first few years, but knowing the 
language, and especially if she happens to go in a town where there 
Is no agency to Jook after that kind. Shall Y go ahead? 

he Crramsran. Yes; all right. 

My. Morrrty. We here, I think, in Seattle and Washington, you 
know, we are rather conservative. We don’t gct excited without 
reason. I think for that reason anti-Japanese agitation has not had 
the response here, and we are very glad of that. However, it has 
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effected: our oflicinl department to some extent. Gov. Hart knows, 
hecause TE have written him, that the material that he turned over to 
(he Department of Justice, he sitw, and what the Deparcment of 
Justice got from this city also, and practically none of it was avail- 
sble because il was not exact. 

To give the dilliculties at home, we have here representatives of the 
steering commil(tee of the Anti-Japanese League, two public officials, 
one of the county and the other of the city. If they are simply pre- 
senting facts, all right. The first absolute usable statistics presented 
anywhere was given you here the other evening by Mr. ‘Tindall, 
whieh, if you compare them with the Japanese statistics, compare 
very. well, In some places vou see that the Japanese have better 
resourees and give a large number, For instance, hotels: and in 
other cases. A gentleman on the stand said there were 186 erocerics, 
while Mr. Pindall gives 91. The correct number is 80. : 

The Cirarmmax. For your information, the State of California 
authorized its board of control to compile statistics, and the Japa- 
nes¢ assisted, and between the two bodies they got fair statistics. 

Mr. Munrvrry. Tt is the first time, then. 

The Citanoaan. Please read that Statement. 

Mr. Vainr. And they practically agreed. There were sone varia- 
tions, but the variations are small. 

Mr. Mureny. If that was al] you gentlemen had to settle, you 
could go right back, : 

Mr. Raker. What is the purpose of making this statement which 
you just made, whieh the reporter read back 

Mr. Murvny, I can answer your question, 

Mr, Raier. Let me finish. You enn’t answer the question, becatse 
you don't know what it is. What was your purpose in making the 
statement regarding the State officials, the city oflicials, and Gov. 
Hart before this committee ? 

Mr. Munrvury. Beeanse I wish that possibly you could ask the 
Department of Justice for the facts they have in hand. 

The Ciramaan, I don’t think it is desirable to bring up everything 
that was gone over while in war time, any and all sorts of INqUIrIes 
and investigations, cte., either by the American Secret Service or the 
Japanese Secret Service people in the United States. It runs a lot 
of sted! over the inill, 

Mr. Mureuy, In rega rd to the Secret Service, would it be available 
to Uns committee if the Secret. Service would turn over what they 
know as to the origin of this Japanese propaganda? 

The Ciamaan. I have a trunk full of it from the Seerct Service 
already. If you keep probing you will find how the letters written 
by YViagama reached the hands of Senator Phelan and this com- 
mittee, They were beating around the bush for 10 days, making all 
sorls of newspaper insinuations. It ig Just as clear as a bell now. 

My. Murer. I think so. 

Mr. Rarer. Iam not quite through with that. You have time 
enough for me to please get ina word. Ts it your purpose to convey 
to the committee that the governor and the State officials have been 
acting: unfairly in suppressing information ? 

Mr. Munvity, T don’t say in suppressing, They have not been 
acting quile fairly in collecting information and placing informa- 
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tion; getting it from people who know. They have not gone to 
them. Not a sinvle State or county official has come to me, for in- 
Stance, or to the Japanese association, for a single bit of statistics, 
The CHaimMan, Why should the governor and ollicials come to 
you, when you have already stated that you were here representing 
the Japanese association, and why should they come to you? 
Mr. Mureny. I can not answer that. That is not true. I didn't 


say so, and that is not the fact. 

The Cuairnman. What do you represent ? 

Mr. Morruy. Do you want them all? 

The Cuairnman. Yes, sir; I would like to get them all. 

Mr. Murrny. I have one here. This is addressed to the Congres- 
sional Committee on Naturalization, Hon. Albert Johnson, chair- 


man: 

Devsn Sir: The committee on orfentals and inunigration of the Seattle 
Ministerial Union respectfully urge that your committee investigate the per- 
sonnel for financial resources and disbursements for the Anti-Japanese League 
of this city. 

And that is signed by the entire committee, and I am chairman 
of it. I am also secretary of the civic committee of the Church 
Federation of Seattle. T have already said I belonged to only one 
Japanese association, and that is the Five Japanese Churches Fed- 
eration of this city. 

The Crramaran. IT know you are here in your own individual ea- 
pacity; that is right; but you are investigating and you are looking 
after the Japanese interests. 7 

Mr. Moreny. That is different; yes. 

The Cuainman. Now, with that, and the fact that they didn't 
go to some particular Japanese, you don’t intend to convey to the 
committee the idea that the vovernor of this State and the State 
officials were acting unjustly and improperly, do you? 

Myr, Murruy. I wish to convey the idea that they are certainly 
not acting fairly. The purport of that resolution there, and the 
resolution that you read the other day from the Ministerial Federa- 
tion is this: 

The church folks of this, city wish to convey the hupression to this committee 
that the Jupanese have been fa rly deale with and that we do not think very 
Well of the people that got up this antl Japanese trouble in the way they have, 


The Crrainman. They didn’t have anything to do with bringing 


this committee to this State or this city ? 
Mr. Mourriy. You are here on request from some source. 


The Cramman. Not a bit of it. 

Mr. Mourvuy. You would have come anyhow, would you? 

The Crrainman,. We are here under authority of a resolution 
introduced in Congress and passed last October to make sueh inqui- 
ries as we see fit, and the preparation of an immigration bill or an 


amendment to the present law. 3 
Mr. Monrvuy. You remember getting a request from this coast. 


Somebody heeded it. 
The Crramman. T got a request to come to a certain place, We 


could not fill them all if we stayed a year. | 
Mr. Vaiwr. I have urged this committee to come West ever since 


the first time I went to Congress and investigatethis SitunGon, 


mine 


re 
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The Cnatuan. Who wrote this resolution ? 

Afr. Mereny. I wrote that as chairman. This is signed by all 
members of the committee. 

The CuatmmMan. You talked about a pogrom, and you wrote out a 
resolution and wot it signed here: 

The conunittee on orientils and immigration of the Seattle Ministerial Cnion 
respectfully urge your Commuitee to investigate personally the finaneal re 
cources und disbursement of the Anti-Japunese League of this city. 

What would happen if they did do so? 

Mr. Mureiuy. My impression is you would find out something. 

The Cramaan. And they would turn around and ask us to investi 
eate personally the financtal resources of this committee on oriental 
iImmaierralion ¢ 

Mr. Meuroy. They have already done that, and we would he glad 
to have thent investieate, 

The Cnamsaan. Who has asked that we investigate the personnel 
and financial resources ¢ 

Mr. Morevsy. I haven’t a copy of the Congressional Record. 

The Cnamman. You know yourself—let us be fair about this. I 
have had a list of witnesses handed to me far beyond the time 
J could use, and I have tried to pick here and there those whom I 
thoueht would be fair witnesses, or who had some statement to make, 
and Lam offering you all the time there is to-day; and I have heard 
Japanese representatives at much length offering him the oppor- 
tunity of placing all his records in, and we have a man here endeavar- 
ing to equalize and investigate misstatements of fact. 

Mr, Morrury. It is the first time the Japanese ever had an oppor- 
tunity to present their side. . 

The Cuamman. Please don’t put it in the record that we are 
acting in an unfair manner. 

Mr. Murrny. I didn’t say this committee was acting unfairly. 

The Ciramman. It gets up mighty close to it. 

Mr. Merruy. I must insist that my answers be not misunderstood. 
~ Mr. Raker. Another question on the line J was working on; what 
particular thing is it that made you accuse the governor of thus 
State, or State officials, of not being fair on this subject? 

Mr. Murvuy. Because in order to get facts, Judge, ordinarily they 
vo where the facts are, and they have not done that. I cited, for 1n- 
stance, & report that this city carried for some time as an advertise- 
ment in the street cars that there were 186 Japanese retail groceries in 
this city and warned people against them. The figures recently com- 
piled show 91 groceries, and the Japanese figures show 80. 

The Cuamrman. We will get the exact number this wack. You 
spoke a minute ago, and you said the governmental officials, which 
might mean either the Judge or myself. Your only charge now 1s 
weainst the State and county officials, isn’t it? 

My. Morriuy. Yes, sir. 

‘The Cuaimman, And you spoke something about the secret-service 
reports ? 

Mr, Mureny. I said I hoped you got the secret-service reports; yes, 
Sir, 

The Cuanaran. Of the Federal officials? 

Mr. Morvisry. Yes, sir; can’t you? 
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The Crrauaman. We have them. 

Mr. Murruy. In regard to citizenship, you heard it said several 
times that the Japanese were not loyal in the war, a number of times. 
We can point to Canada. Four hundred Japanese were allowed to 
enter Canada annually. There are on or about 3,920 Japanese 
naturalized in Canada. Because they were allowed to become Cana. 
dian citizens when the war began they made up a troop of their own, 
and were disappointed because the Government would not use the 
entire Japanese troop. And 196 men volunteered, of whom S£ were 
killed. That is our reply to the statement to become citizens. We 
have two problems: We must shut off immigration 1f we are getting 
tou many now. We must reduce that somehow, for ourselves and the 
other side. I think that is the attitude of everybody I know, that 
we must stop the irritation and reduce the numbers. That is, say, 
if [have any power at all, I am endeavoring to see that the Japanese 
did not congregate. We have been in this State four or five years 
endeavoring to yct the Japanese scattered out, in order that they shall 
not have Chinatowns and Japtowns, because it is bad for them and 
worse for us. My contention is that if given an opportunity the 
Japanese would make the greatest response to the American ideal of 
any of the aliens we have here. lor instance, in the Japanese 
cainps—of, course, those Japanese camps, you understand, are not 
Christian at all—over one-half of the people, men in- the camps. 
in a majority of the camps attend the services I hold. You ean't 
duplicate that in any white camps on the coast. A man is fortunate 
to get through without serious trouble in any kind of service held 
among the white people. 

The Cuamaman. You better get around some of the white people. 

Mr. Murrny. No, sir; I passed it up. I tried and could not 
make it. 

The Ciuramman. We would like to have you come down to Grays 
Harbor. : 

Mr. Morrny. Thank you, not much. 

The Cnoamuman. We don’t deny that the Japanese here are not just 
as good Americans as we will let them be. 

Mr, Murpuy, Iam glad to hear you say that. 

The Cirairatan. We have had before us numerous Japanese in 
California who were in the American Army. One was a sergeant 
major. So far as I am personally concerned, I disagree with some 
Judge in Maryland who held that the Japanese is not a citizen after 
having served in the Army because he is not eligible, 

Mr. Murrny. A note from California indicates that Japanese who 
served in the Army may become citizens by reason of service in the 
Army and not denicd the privilege of Pree 

The Cyamsan. We have a new bill on the calendar for action this 
winter, I think it is very clear on the subject—if not we will make 
it so—for the reason we think that any alien who has put on the uni- 
form of the United States has satisfied every test. I am sorry to in- 
terrupt you. 

Mr. Murriury. I was about through. I wish to say in closing that 
I (lo not tuke the pessimistic view that the honorable Representative 
from this State takes of the possible situation. America has stood a 
good many things. My father once remarked that dt wonld. have 


Bas 
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heen awful for the United States if Benjamin Franklin had sueceeded 
mm his attempt to shut out the Trish, as he tried to do. We have be- 
fore an wndahien agitation against everybody. This is the last. 
Lhere is nobody else left. I think we will get over this. There is a 
hig common-sense streak in us all. IT wish you could be present and 
understand some of the awful questions the Japanese fire at me some- 
fimes, and I have to explain, and I must tell the truth. Isimply say 
this: Phat when America understands the situation she wiJl deal 
justly. “Tt is up to you to do the best you can individually and 
personally.” ‘Phat is my appeal te them up and down the coast. 

The Chamnman, Now, your position summed up is this: You think 
that the United States has enough orientals? 

Ma. Menriry. Yes, sir. 

The Cirainman. Of course, we have the native born here who must 
he taken eare of. 

Mr. Muneny. Yes, sir; and be given citizenship. 

The Ciaiman, And that you personally are doing all that you 
can to avoid any colonization, or centering of Japanese so that they 
cause the white population to fade out? 

Mir. Munrny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raxer. I want to put this paper in the record. I want to 
read extracts from that document, and I am going to ask the doctor 
about it. 

The Crairmman. I don’t propose to introduce religion in this 
hearing. 

Mr. Ranken. There is no religion in it. Doctor, in this document 
you gave us, headed “ Why Jews are killed in Poland,” you simply 
-tate, “Tf we translate and change the names it would apply to 
California ” 

Mr. Murrny. No, no. 

Mr. Raker. What was your remark on that? 

Mr. Mcurviry. Tt would be practically the same thing as the anti- 
Japanese propaganda. 

The Cuamman, That means the same thing? 

Mr, Murrtry. No; what the Hearst papers are doing, 

Mr. Raker. Iam not talking abont the Hearst papers. 

Mr. Murry. This is propaganda, in my opinion. 

The Crrairman, What is the use of running off on the Jews? 

Mr. Raxrr. There is not a word of religion in this, It does not 
refer to religion at all. It refers to facts, Mr. Chairman. He said 
if you changed the names this would apply, the same thing as Jap- 
anese pogrom in the United States. I want te ask two questions in 
revard to this and Iam through. Is that your statement ir. sub- 
stance? 

Mr. Mcrviry. In substanee; yes. 

Mr. Raxer. This says: 

ft appears that the reports recelved, especially those coming from the Chinese 
organization, were very inch exaggerated, namely—und it finds that the Jews 
in Polund are not altogether without blame. And it goes back and says, “It 
appears that the soldiers and officers willfully robbed and murdered the Jews.” 

There is not anything like that occurring in any of the United 
“hates. 

Mr. Muniity. T said nothing about it. IT was speaking about the 
notices. "The pogrom notices posted in Polund-—thésectwo translated 
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below. In the artiele that is what I referred to, which appear, names 
in these articles. | 
The Ciraumaan. TD want to make a point of order agamst it. L 
; want him to withdraw it. 
y Mr. Morpuy. What? _ ' oe 
The Crramman. Withdraw your exhibit, this Polish exhibit. 
Mr. Merpiry. All right; I don’t think it is necessary. 
The Cuainman. We can eet along in the United States a long time 
without bringine in this vicious issue. : 
Mr. Murviry. I was not talking about the pogrom; I was talking 
| about the notices. 
» The Citamman. Did you write, publish, and circulate this docu- 
) ment? [Indicating.] 
Mr. Murrirry. L wrote it and published it and assisted in its cir- 
culation. 
The Cirainman. Who pays for it? 
Mr. Mureny. I do. 
The Caairman. [low many have you published and circulated ? 
Mr. Murviury. Both editions, 5,000. Some of these, cight or nine 
hundred copies, were bought and paid for after they were printed 
by the various Japanese associations of the coast. 
The Cuamrman. And they are circulating them? 
Mr. Munesry. The Japanese associations are circulating this docu- 


! ment. 


~ —— ee —s 


Mr. Vain. You are referring to the document entitled “<Anti- 


Japanese agitation ” 4 

Mr. Raker. I haven’t referred to any document, except what I 
have in my hand. 

Mr, Vaitx., But how will it show in the record ? 

Mr. Raxer. It will show before I get through. The Japanese 
have obtained copies of this document which you said you wrote 
and published and circulated ? 

Mr. Murruy. Yes, sir; and other documents. 

Mr. Raxer. This is headed “Anti-Japanese agitation, by Rev. 
U. G. Murphy, Seattle, Wash. Second edition, revised.” In addi- 

| tion to your circulation of it, the Japanese association obtained this 
; document, paid for its publication, and circulated it? 

| (The document referred to is as follows:) 

| 

( 


Tur ANTI-SAPANESE AGITATION, 
(Rev. U. G. Murphy, Seattle, Wash. Second edition, revised.) 


t 
’ “tn old issue —aAn anti-Japanese agitation is nothing new In California; the 
Hearst papers having been engaved in it for many years. Recently, however, 
the Scripps papers of the const and also the Sacramento Bee have been specintiz- 
Ing in untl-Japanese propaganda, several unti-Japanese societies have been 
formed, and probably at no time since the original trouble began In California 
in 1906 has there been so much feeling wgainst the Japanese. So far as the 
Northwest is concerned, however, anti-Japunese propaganda is new, no news: 
| Paper having wade it a business to keep before Its readers matters intended to 
Create IN feeling toward the Japanese until the Seattle Star and other Scripps 
Papers took up the matter. 
Bragycrations.—Versons at all familiar with the real situation hive readily 
realized that the papers and Individuals engaged in this thrade against the 
Japanese have made a practice of grossly exaggerating the fucts(n hie eatse. 
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False statements— Vhat delibernte falsifying lias been indulged in to u great 
extent is oatso very apparent. ‘Lhe writer made a partial list of the more 
eross fitlsehoeds published hy the locel Seripps paper, the Star, and mailed 
them to the editor, Who assured me over the phone that the article would prob- 
ably be published. Et was not published, however. 

A few selections.— In order that the extent to which the anti-Japanese é gitu- 
tors have gone in the attempt to stir up hostility against Japan and the Japa- 
nese luay be appreciated, a few of the more glaring inisrepresentations ure 
eiver and the facts bearing ou the matter shown, 

Numbers in America-—Vhe Japanese in the United States number less than 
100,000, Bhis docs not Inelude the 30,000 or 85,000 American-born children of 
Japanese parentage. ‘Phey are Americans, and there is ng more reason for 
counting themooas J:qpanese than there is in counting Ameriean-born children 
of other Gnumigrants as belon¢ing to the nationality of their parents, ‘fhe 
census of F910 showed about 72,000 Japanese in the United States, of which 
nhout 9,000 were women, The “ ventlemen’s agreement” was intended to take 
the place of a proposed exclusion act, and is in effect an exelusion uct. No 
jpuvigeant iuborers, except members of families of persuns already bere, ure 
given pussports by the Japanese Government for entranee to the United S:ates. 
@he Increase of Japanese in the United States has been enused entirely by the 
entranee, as provided for in the avreement, of members of families, mostly 
women and children. There are at the present time about 30,000 merried wuinen 
in the United States. As the average age of the men here is 42, it will be seen 
that the practice of bringing in wives from Japan ean not continue much longer. 
Deducting the noulbnnigrants, students, those too old tu marry, ete., from the 
29,000 or 40,000 single tien In the country, und you have only about 15,030 or 
29,000 possible husbands, which meung that the coming of wives must seon end 
and enn not total any large number. 

“Coming in large numbers.’—It is being stated that Japan is violating the 
“rontiomen'’s agreement ” in granting passports to large numbers of imunigrants, 
nod that, especially during the war, hordes of Japanese entered the United 
States. It is even stated that Japan has “ sent” large numbers over the Mexican 
border, To show the intentional misrepresentation, it is only necessary to call 
attention to the fuct that the entrances only are given. Little or nothing is sald 
nheout thre departures. In a letter recently received fron Mr, Caminetti, Comiis- 
sioner General of Immigration, the following is given as covering Japanese 
arrivals and departures from the United States for the fiseal year ending June 
30, 1019; Arrivals, linmigrants, 7,513; departures, 1,819. Nonlmmigrants, ar- 
rivals, 3,416; departures, 5,874. Total arrivals, 10,059; total departures, 7,723. 
Pxcess of arrivals over departures, 8,326. Remember, this increase of arrivals 
over departures is accounted for entirely by the wives and children of men 
alrendy here, In other words, all this row is over a few thousand woinen and 
children. But this is not all. Remember, Japanese die, just as other people do. 
The time may come when the anti- Japanese crowd will diseover that the Japanese 
have some kind of secret way of dodging death entirely, but at the present time 
the death rato Is rather above the average. Deduct, then, at lenst 1,500 as the 
loss enused by death during the past year and you have about 1,700 as the net 
increase In the Japanese population of the United States for the year. This is 
the size of the “menace.” One wonders tf it does not also indicate the size of 
the inen Whe have discovered this “ menace.” The Inminigration Bulletin gives a 
ditrerent set of stalistics for the yeur, but when departures are deducted from 
arrivals the result is practically the sume. 

Tostifying before the Senate Immigration Committee In October, 1919. Mr. 
Cuminetti stated that the total entrances of the Japanese to the United Sates, 
including Hawai, for the period of 1909-19 were 116,728 ; departures, 97,849. Uex- 
cess. of entrances over departures, 18,879. He also stunted that the departures of 
males exceeded the entrances by 18,579 during this same 11-year period. 

Niadents.—Te is claimed that Japanese secure passports as students, mer- 
chants, ete, and then become laborers, engage in business, buy land, etec., after 
velting here. Inasmuch as there are less than 1,000 men the United States with 
gludent passports, even though they shculd all become laborers, it is difficult to 
sce how any menace would result. No one claims, however, that more than a 
sluall per cent of the students become laborers. ‘To prevent any student from 
selling, down as anything but a student in the future the new fmmigration law 
WI probably require passports to show the time required to complete studies in 
the Giitted States, the passport to become invalid at the expiration of that ¢iine. 
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“ Japanese cngaging in business."—Of course they are. Preaties provide that 
they may. Being a bright, thrifty race, they would naturally take advantase 
of the numerous opportunities that this country offers for business. Phitt the 
Japanese are, us av rule, or in any large numbers, resorting to illegal methods to 
secure jand, business ndvautages, ec¢c., is not true, and those who cinim Chat uae 
derhand methods are being used should be compelled to prove their statements, 
The claim that the Japanese Government is in any way responsible for the so- 
culled “aggression” or is financing Japancse enterprise is a base slander. 

“ Displucing Americans.”-—Only in the sense that every man is a competitor 
with every man who engages in the same occupation are the Japanese cons 
petitors, That Americans have moved away from localities because Japanese 
have entered is crue, but it is also true that such has lutppened preinelpatly be 
cause of a feeling of race prejudice on the part of the Americas. ‘Those who 
have lived among Asiatics, both In Asia and in this country, ave found then 
kood neiehbors. The clalm made by Mr. Freeman, of the Veterans’ Welfare 
Commission, that the Jupanese have interfered with placing returned soldiers 
iu occupations, is an absolute untruth, aceording to Mr. Goodwin, former diree 
tur of the commission. There is no evidence that Japanese have interfered iy 
uy way with any American petting a job. Hotels and apartment houses are 
being run by Japanese, but any man with the necessary money lay purchase 
them at auy ine, Pbat some Japunese have speculated in leases is probubly 
true, but will anyone claiuy that they nlone do this?) Why overlook the sins of 
others and center on the few Japanese? 

Old resident are doing the business.—AN this tals of the * peuce*ul penetra- 
lion” of the Japanese is without a semblance uf proof. The Jupunuese who cume 
lo America years ago as laborers have saved money and are getting into busi- 
ness of their own accord. Tf any set of white immigrants were doing this, it 
would be accounted as to their credit. Beeause the Japanese are not white, 
their activities constitute a “ menace.” 

“Nol assimilable.”-——To deprive a race of the privileges of citizenship by Ied- 
eral enactment and then abuse them for not becoming good citizens is about the 
lunit in unrensonubleness. This attitude has no hint of the true American 
spirit. We believe In equal opportunity for all. No other race of people in the 
United States has Americanization committees whose business it is to encour- 
age and hasten the Americanizatiton of their nationals. The more progressive 
of the Japanese, whieh means practically all of the leaders in the United States, 
are endeavoring to see that their children are prepared to take their places as 
loyal Americans, even though they themselves are unjustly denfed the privilege 
of becoming Americans, 

kiercluded from citizenship.—-It must be kept in nind that section 2169 of the 
United States Statutes purposely excludes Asiatics from becoming citizens of 
the United States stimply because they are Asiaties, and for no other reason, All 
the evidence yvallable goes to prove that the Asfutic will make as good a citi- 
zen as any of the other inmigrants who come to us. And a much better citizen 
than some, us no one ever heurd of a Japunese In America having anything to 
do with any kind of an anarchistic movement. 

Did not voluntecr.—To deny @ man citizenship and then attack in because 
he failed to offer his services In the Army, especially when he would have to be 
under men who dislike him, shuply shows how far w prejudice can carty otler- 
Wise sensible men. Lhe Jupanese of Canada, where they are utlowed te become 
Citizens, did volunteer, and a goodly percentage sleep, along with the other 
Cunsdiaus who gave their all as our sacrifices, on the battle grounds In France. 

Picture brides.—Much has been said about the young women who come: to 
America to meet thelr husbands, having been married by transfer of registry 
in Japan. The only way by which a person can be marricd in Japan Is by 
transfer of registry. Japan retains the old Asiatie system of registration by 
families. Transferring the name of the woman from the register of her futher 
or family to the family register of her intended husband constitules legal 
Marrlayve, Whe ceremony has nothing ta do with the legality of the marriage 
and muy not be observed at all. No matter whether a inan sends for his wife 
or returns to Sapna for Ler, the legal process is the same, In eltber case 
relatives do the sclecting and attend to most of the details. In spite of the 
slinders heaped on the “pieture bride,” her record In- Amerlea Is far above 

that of her white sister, only about 2 per cent of “pieture” marrlages re-. 
Sulting in divorce. In demennor as well as tn fotelllgence She willavernge 
well with any class of women anywhere. The vile shinder nbuut these young 
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women being used as “ breeders” simply indicates the depths to which sonte 
of the Japanese haters will descend in order to ereate a false impression, 
However, owing to misapprehension on the part of Americans, Japan has 
prohibited “ pieture "7 Maeriaves, 

Japanese colonics.~-TeE ts unfortunate that aliens in many cases hive congre- 
waited in certain districts. Juuian towns, Jewish sections, Chinutowns, and 
Japanese conmnunities are wii a mistake. But who rung this country, anyway? 
Who is responsible for this unfortunate and even dangerous phasc of Amer- 
iene Vife? In the case of the oriental, he has often been compelled to live in 
or near the slums. Until we cense to be sinners in this matter it fl behooves 
us to cridicize Che alien. Some arrangement should be made by which no 
community would ever have a majority of uliens in it. Our schools should 
never dive ao majority of children of aliens. But that is up to the American 
people, Phe immigrant will fall in line, and in most cases gladly du so, Cer- 
tainly (he Asiatic would do so. 

“Nond ther childven back to Japan’—Vhis ts done less and less. It is prae- 
tically fmpossible to rafse children properly in the camps among so many 
single men. Inasmuch as an American dollar becomes two Japanese yen by 
difference in exchange, {it Is cherper to send children back to Japin than it 
is to send them to the town or city schouls, away from their parents. Where 
children are returned to Japan they are put in the care of grandparents and 
raised according to Asiatic customs. Any person at all familiar with the 
young people, especially the young women, from well-ordered homes of Asia 
know how well raised and well poised they are. 

Children.—-Opposed to the above is the claim that the Japunes? are pur- 
posely “ breeding ” children in America in order to make America a Japanese 
nation. One feels like a fool for attempting to combat this statement. But 
in order that the fool be not wise in his own conceit, he must sometimes be 
answered according to his folly. The principal complaint scems to be that the 
Japanese are hot as expert in the use of “ preventives,” birth ecntrol, and 
prenatal murder as a certain class of Americans are. The average Japanese 
birth rate is lower than the Italian and much less than the central European 
nitions. Tt is not greater than the American rate of 50 years ago. Some 
expert Statistical prevaricator has figured out that the Japanese in the United 
States 160 years from now will number 216,000,000 ut the present birth and 
invnigration rate. The writer onee knew a Negro who was the father of 37 
children. ‘There are about 10,000,000 Negroes In the United States, and 
using the old Negro as a criterion, and following out the method w3ed by the 
nforesnid prevaricator, additions will have to be built to the United states 
within the next 200 years to Insure sbimding roam for Negroes alone. It is 
nu slander on a man’s sunity to expeet him te tuke such ravings seriously. 

A whole set of false stafements--Ut has been loudly prochitmed that the 
Japanese are gobbling up the best hand. [ft is claimed that they own nearly all 
the best farm land near Seattle. As a qiatter of facet, the Japanese own only a 
yew Lundred aeres in the State of Washington and 80,000 acres in Callfornia. 

When the agitnution was on in California to secure the anti-Asiatie land law, 
fe was claimed that the Japanese were buying and leasing everything in sight. 
An investigation committee, apponted by the legislorure, found thit they, ae 
that time, owned about 17,000 acres. Inasmuch as California bas about 
30,000,000 acres of farm ind, the gobbling was not very evident. This may be 
the reason why the connnittee never published the results of its findings, The 
ostensible reason was that the legislature did not provide funds for tue publica- 
tion, This committee found that leases for 20,294 acres were recorded. In some 
wity the committee, however, clairas to have discovered that most of the leases 
were not recorded and that altogether 115,000 aeres were at that time, 1909, 
lensed by the Jupanese. Even granting this, still the total is only two-fifths of 
1 per cent of the farm lind of the State. There nre communities where the 
Japanese are congregating too fast, but so far as ousting the Americans or creat: 
ing a menace, the clatm is ridiculous. | 

The statement that King County, Wash., has 9,000 cows and that the White 
River Valley has 6,000 of these and that the Japanese own 85 per cent of this 
6,000 should be pliced alongside of the facts. There ure 25,000 milch cows in the 
county, and the Jananese own 8,000. 

io has, been stated that the Japanese operate 47 per cent of the hotels in 
Sencile. Chere tre 1350 hotels, lodging houses, and apartment houses In Se 
nille, The Jupanese operate 828 of these, or 23 per cent. 
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It has been loudly proclaimed that the births of children to Japanese parents 
In Placer County, Calif!, was twiee that of the whites in 1971S.) Phe hoard of 
health reports, whites 206, Japanese Ob. 

Bis headlines in the Scripps papers ehufmsed that United States Railroad Ad- 
ministrator Vines had erdered that Japanese be not employed in railroud work, 
as they were interfering with the placing of returned soldiers. No such order 
Was issucd, and a tote from the department stutes Ghat an investigation had 
proven that Japanese were in ne way interfering with the employment of white 
men, and that there was a shortage of labor for ratlrond work everywhere, 

In an attempt to fosier opposition to the Jnpanese, the Washington Adver- 
tising Brokernve Co., of Seattle, claims Chat TSG retail grocery stores are oper- 
ated hy the Jupanese in Seattle. The correct number js 49, ‘his fs about us 
hear the truth as any of the attacks on the Japanese, 

Gilick’s plan—lither purposely or from ignorance the Villityhiua bill Ines 
been confused with the Gulick phin. The two ave very differeut, ‘Phe Gatick 
plan would setlle all of our jmomnigration problems by placing us on a just basis, 
and proposes to admit annually to the United States iimmigrants of each 
hitionality equal to aamuouber ranging froin 3 to 10 per cent of the total matural- 
ized persons, plus the American-born children of such nationality. As there are 
practically no naturalized Asiatics, the percentage would be based entirely on 
the number of American-born childveu, On a 5S per cent basis, this would admit 
about 1.500 Japanese nnd 1,000 Chinese annually. These could, in turn, send 
for Ininer children after entering, but wives would be counted as immigrants, 
and those ndmitted deducted frou the anual quota. Dillingham'’s bill provides 
for the ndimission of 5 per cent of all persons in the United States of amy oue 
Nationality, and members of families. 

“Japanese propagunda,’-—So call the Gulick plan Japanese propavnnda is 
simply nonsense, ft indicates the caliber of the men who ure dnaking the most 
holse in this anti-dapanese tirade when they eluim that Dr, Gulick, or any inan 
connected wilh the conunittee of one thousand, Is in anyway curryfhbg on a 
Japanese propaganda. The cancellation of the Chinese exclusion act is one of 
the chief objects of the Gulick plan. ‘Lo cull that Japanese proparianda is inis. 
representation goue crazy. The Gulick plan, if adopted, would effectually 
restrict jnunigration, would guarantee ao much higher type of Pninigrant, and 
would put the United States on a proper busis with regard to Asin by doing 
uwiy with legal discrimination. 

The scurrilous attacks being made on everyone who stands for Justice und 
fiir play, coupled with the fnet that practically every statement against the 
Japanese is either false or misrepresentative, justifies the concluston that this 
tirmde is the resul¢ of blind race prejudice or there is some ulterior motive 
behind it all. 

No one proposes increase in Asiatic immigration.—China is not fighting the 
exclusion af lahorers, though all juftelligent Chinese resent the hibuman manner 
In which this law is applied, At this writing the Ashaties In the detention quar- 
ters in San Franciseo are being trented like beusts. The Japanese Government 
has recoruzed the inuvdvisubillly of permitting Juborers to come to the United 
States as long as there is serious objection to them, no matter on what grounds 
this objection muy be based; hence her oifer to put on the restriction from her 
Side. There is nowhere on ehrth to-day any kind of international agreement 
that Is being better observed dain che “gentlemen's agreement” frou Japan's 
side. As for our side, ans much can not be suid. lt was generally understood 
that if Japan would prevent the coming of laborers to the United States, anti- 
Japanese agitution would cease tnd no discrimination would be enforced veninst 
the children of Jupaunese prrents as to school uttendance. In spite of this the 
lower house of the Californta Legislature passed a bill at the list session in- 
tended to segreznte children of Japanese in schools. ‘The measure was killed tn 
the senate, however, at the urgent request of the Amerlenn delegates at the 
Paris conference. 

Long before Germany scrapped her treaty with Belglum the United States 
did the same thing with her treaty with China. Irom the Asiatie standpoint 
the heathen are not all on their side of the Pactfie. Scill, no one is proposing 
ANnV increase da Asiutic immigration. ILowever, an ever-increasing mianber of 
Americus best thinkers ure insisting that Asiatic students be aduitted to the 
United States on limited passports. And Americans ure geting (ired of heing 
singled out as the only Nation that has a “ color scheme” Cor tts basis of tut 
Wralization, We are beginning to see the reasonableness of relying on standards 
and not on the color of a man’s face. 
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Simple qacstion.--The whole mutter is net complex at all. Just simpiy apply 
the spirit af Christinnity, the true American spirit, to our d@alings with Asiites 
nnd there is no question that can not readily be solved, “imt this Suation and 
nif component parts of tomust always be predominantly white is not being 
yjtrestioned, cia noe be questioned. But we dnust act ina just and buluane hia 
ner towsrd all here who are not classed vas whites. 

Question seltled.-- XS wo nnitter of fact, outside of the urgent necessity of 
omending our mituratizsdtion laws sg that they will apply ty all eqimiiy, this 
Whole question is practically settled. Where will be ne more anti-Asiatic laws 


passed by the United States Coilsress, Lhe mor sentiment of the Nation will 


rot permit it. Neither will Asiaties be fiported under “ contract” for any pur- 
pose Whatever, Phe only thing to do is to give candid cousideration to con- 
structive proposals and fo take meusures In connection with representadive 
Japanese that will relieve the situation in the few localities where the Jep- 
suese Ure LOO NUICrOUS, 

Assist mordl movenents——The Japanese have fur years maintained reform 
burenus for the uplift of their nationals and have spent thousands of dollars 
for this purpose, The gambling abatement bill, defeated by trickery in both 
the California and Washington Legislatures this past winter, was a measure 
much desired by (he Japanese associations on the coast because of the impossi- 
bility of keeping Japanese out cf Chinese gainbling dens by moral suasion 
nione, ‘Phis reform movement among the Japanese bas cut the loss from gium- 
bling among Japanese in half, but as long us Chinese gumbling dens have a 
senioticial recognition by the municipal authorities on the coast much of their 
efforts are and will continue to be futile. Vhe anti-Japunese people are not 
viving themselves much unxfety along this line; and though it is a_ habit 
recentiy to speak well of the Chinese and to compare them with the Japanese 
tu the disparagaement of the latter, the hypocrisy of such is made plain by the 
tullure of this chiss of people to ussist in securing decent treatment for the 
Chinese here or to assist in their jinprovement, 

Hinally.—-It can be safely satd that the Japanese compare favorably with the 
fnidvigrants received from other nations. While the strides they must mike to 
become Americanized are greater than that necessary for north Murepeans, yet 
the response they give to the American appeal fs not exceeded by any nation- 
ality represented here. Ibis is shown in part by the fact that the purchase of 
Isibles on the part of the Japanese is greater pro rata Union even among Ameri- 
cans, This Is “ preachy,” of course, but it sCl remains true that “the fear of 
the Lord js the beginning of wisdom,” and the people who pay the closest atteu- 
tion to the Almighty’s teaching will inevitably make the greatest progress and 
become the best eitizens. 

All of the objections urged against the Japanese wlll apply with equal force 
against most of the iininigrants in the United States, and most of the objections 
will apply to nll of the Immigrants here, 

The writer spent 14 years in Jupun and In addition has lived for the past 
12 years on the west coast, most of the time in California, and has assoclated 
very freely with the Japanese in all walks of Hfe. Whatever may have been 
the case many years rgo, it is not true now that they work for Jess money than 
that paid the white man, and when working for themselves they Hve and labor 
very much in the same manner that Immigrants from Kurope do, They are 
In denmud beeause they are easier to handle than the average white laborer and 
in some lines of industry do better work. This fact can be ensily established 
by consulling with men who employ Japanese, 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


Miss Ada Muhon, prineipnl for 10 years of the Seattle Main Street School, 
suys: “About 300 Japanese and 70 Chinese children are now In attendance at the 
Main Street School, fully 70 per cent of whom are Aincrican born, These 
children ave more easily disciplined than any I have inet. They are respecttul 
nnd obedient. They respond readily to our tenching. They are proud to be 
called good Americans, proud of commendation of their good eltizenship. They 
love the Amcrican flag and are as loyal to it as are our native American children. 

“Our attendance at the evening school shows that the adult orfentals are 
anxious to avail (hemselves of every opportunity not only to learn English but 
to learn of American idents and traditions, of our laws, Government, and instl- 
(utions, mummers, and customs. This year we have registered 425 students in 
the evening school, nearly all belyg Japanese adults," 
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Miss Mary C. Irazee, principal of the Thomas Schovl, says: “The school of 
district No. 25, King County, Thomas, Wasb., has many Jupanese children, 
These children learn as readily as do other children, us a rule. They are 
obedient, respectful, polite, and kind. They are very industrious and anxious 
to make good progress in mastering Americin ideas. A spirit of helpfulness and 
youd will may be found at all times on the playground and in the chwuss rovin.” 

Mr, Charles Leonard, proprietor of the store at Thomas, Wash., says: “ Our 
dealing with the Japanese have always been of the very best nature. We sell and 
buy to the amount of about $250,000 per year froin about 200 Japanese families. 
Their obligations are invariably met when due, and all our business (rausactious 
are very satisfactory. I have noticed a grent change in the mode of living of 
the Japanese in the past six years. They are now living and Jenrning to be 
nore like Americans, both jn their home life and in the purchase of more 
Americun goods.” 

The chief of police of Los Angeles states that “the arrest of Chinese or 
Japanese women for lewdness and prostitution is almost unhenrd of in’ the 
records of the police department at the present time, less than half a dozen for 
the pust tive years.” 

The chief ot police of Portland, Oreg., states that “during the past two years 
Do arrest has been made of either Jupanese or Chinese women for prostitution 
or disorderly conduct.” 

The chief of police of Seattle states no arrests of Japanese or Chinese wormen 
for prostitution or disorderly conduct have been made for many yeurs. 

The arrests of persons in the city of Tokyo average about 8% per cent of the 
population annually; that of San Francisco, 8} per cent; and Seattle, 6 plus. 
Percentage of arrests of Japanese on the coast to Japanese population, less than 
7 per cent, lowest of any alien class with the exception of Canadians and Wnelish, 
Heaviest percentuge is furnished by Finnish, Irish, Chinese, and Pisa, from 


13 to 20 per cent. 


RESOLUTION BY SEATTLE MINISTERIAL UNION. 


Resolved, Mat we wish to urge upon Congress the necessity of amending the 
haturalization Jaws so as to provide for the naturalization of all aliens who 


qualify on an equal footing. 

Mr. Munrruy. To the extent of seven or eight hundred—I think 
eight or nine hundred copies of the whole 5 000. 

“The Cuamaran. You don’t know how many they had printed out- 
side of your knowledge and circulated ? 

Mr. Murpry. They haven’t had any that I know of outside of my 


knowledge. 
The Ciramman. So far as you know, they may have? 
Mr. Munvuy. J don’t know. I could not say. I never heard of it. 


The CHairman. You are in favor of the Gu ick plan? 
Mr. Murrrry. Yes, sir. 


The Creurman. You are in favor of bringing into the United - 


States Japanese according to the percentage pli in; if it is 5 D per cent, 


it would be, according to your figures here, about 1 00 a years is Lh: al 


nehe ? 
“Mr. Murrrry. That js right. 


The Crrairman. You are in favor of done away with all dite 


Chinese exclusion law ? 
Mr. Munviry. I don’t put it that way. I would supplant it by the 


percentage plan. 
The Crrainman. You are in favor of the repeal of the Chinese ex- ! 


clusion Inw 2 


Mr. Murviry. Yes. pitt 
The Ciratewan. You are in favor of the naturalization of th 


Japanese and Chinese? 
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Mr. Murvny. I am in favor of granting the privilege of naturali- 
gation to those who can qualify. That is the exact statement. 

The Cnamman. Every Japanese and Chinese that could qualify, 
you would be in favor of naturalizing ? 

" Mr. Murriry. Yes; those that are here legally. 

The Ciramaman. And those that come here? 

Mr. Mureny. ‘Those who come here would be such a small pro- 
portion, yes, sir; those that are here legally. 

The Cram an. Yes; those who came here under such a plan of 
admission. 

Mr. Mueeny. For the reason, Judge, to encourage the existence of 
a foreign body in any kind of an organization is not logical, not rea- 
sonable, and it is dangerous. 

The Cinsimatan, [find on page 13 of the statement the following: . 
“There will be no more anti-Asiatic laws passed by the United 
States Congress.” " 

Mr. Murriry. That is my opinion. That is in line with my clos- 
ine statement. I have too much faith in America’s common sense; 
and Japan’s, too. 

The Crairman. Do you mean in this statement to state that all 
the statements made in regard to the Japanese situation are either 
false or misrepresentations ? 

Mr. Menrviry. The statements I refer to there, I mean. 

The Cinurman. Let me read it to you, on page 11 of this docu- 
ment. “The scurrilons attacks being made on everyone who stands 
for justice and fair play, conpled with the fact that practically every 
statement against the Japanese is either false or misrepresentative, 
justifies the conclusion that this tirade is the result of blind race preju- 
dice, or there 1s some ulterior motive behind it all.” Is that your 
position now ¢ : | 

Mr. Mcrreny, That is my position now, when you refer to the same 
thing, anti-Japanese propaganda. | 

The Ciratrrman. Can I have this document? 

My. Merrvny. I can furnish you what you want. 

(Witness excused. 

The Crramman. The hearing in Seattle will be closed. 


Tacoma, Wasit., -lugust 2, 1920. 


(Continuation of proceedings pursuant to adjournment.) 

Present: Albert Johnson, chairman; John E. Raker, John C. 
Box. committee, 

(The committee having been ealled to order, the following pro- 
ceedings took place :) 

The Cramman, When the hearing adjourned in Seattle on Thurs- 
day night, it adjourned to meet here at 10 o’clock this morning. 
During the hearmg here in Tacoma on Wednesday afternoon we 
asked for certain statistics covering the registration of births and 
certified copies issued in connection therewith concerning: Japanese 
and white residents. These have been turned in from the depart- 
bien of ae and sanitation of the city nnd will be made a part 
of the reeord, 
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(Document referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTIT AND SANITATION, 
Tacoma, Wash., July 81, 1920, 
Jlon, ALuenr JOrINSON, 
Washington, D.C, 
Dear Sin: To submit to your honorable committee report for the city of Ta- 
coina for the years 1918, 1919, and the first seven months of 1920 covering 
registration of births and certified copies issued for the Japanese nnd white 


people, 
Respectfully, Iviti I. Moopy, Slatistician. 
Rirth registration for 1918: . 
Wines epee oh ee eee eo ewe tet eeceees 2, 059 
COrUtiCn, VCO y 225.3 oid ee ee es Sk ed oes 2-4 
PING CSIR 5 Ss Se eae ee ie od Ne ee hs {3 
CTE CUNY NG co a sae aa re hoe GY 
Birth registration for 1919; 
RYO coe oe ee as a ee a Seas ee ees 2,001 
Cortitiod: CODY: 32222 oo 23335 Seay eee tee oe i ce a i Wy 
SUPE OS 0s ote Sono SS ct os tan tl he i ee ie ene 98 
COUCIIOUl “CON i3555 aaa eae ae ee ees oe a ee eee 107 
Seven months of 1920: 
WMG: jee eet Supe oi Slee ei Se ee ae 1, 293 
COCPLINIGU COV icc.s oe ete ee ee eee eee eee eee oe a 40 
ON WANOSO CS ath 2 eter a ee mee ee eke ie ee eek 58 
ao 


COTO (005 eons Soe ee te ie Se 
The above figures for certified copies vary a little, but this fs due to the fact 
that if a certified copy is not secured at the time of filing, possibly a month, six 
inonths, or n yeur later saine is secured. 
Also the Japanese people do not secure certified copies for stillbirths, which, 


by Jaw, have to be tiled when the death certificate is filed. 
In 1920 one child was born of a Japanese father and a white mother. 


In that connection it might be well to state that the Japanese al- 
ways secure a death certificate, as stated by the health officers. 

I received a letter here, dated Seattle, July 31, 1920, addressed to 
the chairman and signed by George Hoops and Laura Lawson, desir- 
ing to add some additional testimony. It reads as follows: 


Desiring to add a word to the testhnony given to your conmittee on the 
Japanese as neighbors, we hasten to place in this letter our views of our 
Japanese neighbor, Mrs, C. T, Takahashi. 

The number of our residence {ts 508 Twenty-second Avenne porths the num- 
ber of Mrs. Takahuashti’s residence, which is directly across from ours, is SUT 
Twenty-second Avenue north. 

We have visited ench other almost dally for over elght veurs, and we can 
truthfully say that in all of this pelghborhoed, whith is regarded as one of the 
best in Seattle, there could not be found a more neceptable netelbor than Mrs. 
Takalishi. Her home has always been a place where the best people of Seattle 
hive visited and she numbers among her friends those in high estate in our 
city... We inight even go so far as to say thet if the white neighbors tn this dis- 
trict and the white eitizens of Seattle genermly were as studlously concerned 
over the welfare and happiness of thelr neighbors as has been Mrs. Takithashi's 
Os the whole city of Seattle would be even a better place to live in than 
t is, 

With respect to the standard of iving, oftimes referred to by witnesses es 
fore your committee, we would like to stute, Mrs. ‘Lak:hashi's home is up to 
date, Is beautifully furnished, fg clean and modern in every sense, and thor. 
OughIy American in order. 

We have the honor to be, str, 

Very respectfully, yours, 
Grornar Iloorg. 
Laura Lawson, 


Mr. Box. I wonder what this lady’s business is? 
The Crramstan. I do not know. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. SAMUEL HILL. 


(Mr. THU was duly sworn.) 

The Ciraimman. Please state your full name. 

Mr. Iiwn. Sarnuel Dll. 

Nhe Curaiman. And your residence, Mr. Hill, is Seattle? 

Mr. Hitu. Seattle, Wash. 

The Ciramman, Your business? 

Mr. Jhinn. My principal occupation is building highways; my 
principal business. 

The Cuaimman. ITave you a statement which yeu wish to make 
which will throw some hght on the Japanese problem or problems, 
whieh are before the committee? 

Mr. Ili. Yes; 1 have prepared a statement here which I think 
might save you time, and 1 have a copy for each of the members, or 
I can read it and you can each have a copy. I knew how pressed you 
are for time, and I thought you might like to have it in that way bet- 
ter than any other. 

The Cramman. Before we proceed, I would like to state for the 
information of those present that this subcommittee has succeeded 
in definitely establishing the underground route for the surreptitious 
adinission of Japanese. They start at Yokohama, are assisted at 
Honolulu and are brought in to the Gulf of Mexico at Guaymas. 
Met at each place by agents; bribing of the Mexican police arranged 
for, and then encouraged and aided into the United States either over 
the land boundary or by water, with an agent at each place to assist. 

Now, we will go ahead with your statement. 

Mr. Winn. L will confine my statement to the immigration problem 
as presented on the Pacific coast. 


The nations with which the United States Is most particularly concerned are ‘ 


the Filipinos, the Chinese, the Japanese, and the Russians, of which the Jews 
form the considerable part; it must be remembered the Jews are of -Asintic 
orlyin. 

Taking up first the Japanese question, I desire to say that the Japanese 
are in America on the invitation of the United States. February 9, 1860, in 
the American warship Powhatan on the invitation of the United States issued 
through James Buchanan, the Japanese set sail for America. Through the 
able negofintions of the United States consul, Townsend Harris, the Japanese 
were induced to open their doors tirst to the United States. They were through- 
out (heir going, coming, and residence in the Stutes the guests of the United 
States. Received in Washington, D, C., President Buchanan snid: 

“7 give you a cordial welcome, as representatives of His Imperlal Majesty, 
the Tycoon of Japan, to the Americnn Government, We are all much gratified 
that the first embassy which your great Empire has accredited to any yoreign 
power haus been sent to the United States. I trust that this will be the hnar- 
binver of perpetual perce and friendship between the two nations. The treaty 
of commerce, Whose ratification we are about to exchange with the Seeretary 
of Stite, can not fail to be productive of benefit both to the people of Japan 
and the United States. I can say for myself, and promise for my successors, 
that it shall be carried into execution in a faithful and friendly spirit, so a4 
to secure to both countries all the advantages they may justly expect from 
the happy auspices under which it has been negotiated and ratified. I rejoice 
that you have been pleused with the treatment you have recelved on bonrd our 


‘vosse] of war on your passage to this country. You will return in the same 


immner to your native land under the protection of the American Ilng. 
Meanwhile, during your residence among us, which I hope will bo sufficiently 
protonged to chable you to visit the different portions of our country, we shall 
be happy to extend to you alt the hospitallty and kindness justly due to the 
great and friendly Sovereign whom you so worthily represent.” 
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The city of San Francisco appropriated a hurge sum of money for the enter: 
tainment of the conunissioners while there; the cities of New York and Phita- 
deiphia did the same. Everywhere the Manbassy was received with uniform 
courtesy, and the foundation laid for friendship, which has been unbroken for 
nearly SO years, 

The Japanese have entered the United States prineipally through (wo ports. 
one at San Francisco and ene on Puget Sound. The outbreak, whieh occurred 
under the Sand Lotter Dennis Nearhey in 1S66, resulfed fh oan attempt to drive 
the Chinese out of California. Later on the same influences attempted to dic- 
tate ao similar policy to the little city of Seattle. This was repulsed by the 
orginization of the Home Guards, composed of Seattle’s best citizens, who 
protected some 300 Chinese and endangered their lives thereby. Phe auttempr 
Was not successful. The policy of the open door to the Orient has always been 
pursued by the city of Seattle, which has weleomed the Japanese, Chinese, 
Russians, and Jews. I pass over the fact that for some years the Chinese 
did not deem It wise to enter the city of Tucoma. 

For reasons best known to themselves, the citizens of California lave seen 
fit to take an attitude of hostility to the Japanese. On the other hind, the 
city of Seattle has opened her schools und the State of Washington its uni- 
versity to all Asiatics, Many of us believe because of this fact and becuse 
of the establishment of the chair of the Russian Janguage in the university 
in Seattle the city of Seattle lias prospered, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha tender: 
ing Tor the year 191S its check for the sum of $2,924,000 In payment of taxes 
to the Internal Revenue VDepariment of the United States, and the faet that 
the commerce of the city of Seattle (hrough Japanese sources is more than all 
the rest of its trade put together has emphasized this friendly feeling. 

Since the close of the war a handful of men have persistently attempted, 
through the furmation of an anti-Japanese Society, to exclude them from the 
City of Seattle amd the State of Washington. Tam not aware that any promi- 
nent business mem of the city of Seattle are members of this organization, In 
the recent testimony offered the Immigration Committee, I have not observed 
the name of any labor lender or that of any laborer, so culled, as appearing 

before the committee. 

The Cuamaan. Mr. Tail, right there, what is your viewpoint as 
to why none of the Jabor leaders have appeared before this com- 
mittee, and not being desirous of being heard ? 

Mr. Ibn, T had no talk with them personally. Mr. Terrace is 
here and he can give you information on that point. They confer 
with him, I think. | 

The Cirainaan. I made the inquiry as to what labor leader would 
desire to appear in Seattle. The reply that was given to me was 

that Mr. James A. Duncan, the principal leader, was in Chicago, at 
the time, and they could not quite decide who would appear, aud, 
following that conversation, no witness was offered. 

Mr. Timi. Mayhe I can be interrupted on that point and let you 
take Mr. Terrace’s statement on that point in that connection. Mr. 
Terrace, will you make the statement? 

Mr. Terrace. I am acquainted with several union men; Mr. Martin 

y ° 
Wall and several union men, and I asked them what was the matter 
that the unions were not up here testifying before this committee. 
He says, “ No; they were not going to appear; that they had decided ; 
that Mr. Duncan said they were not interested in this, as they had 
several union men working for the Japanese as longshoremen, and 
they were well paid and well satisfied.” 

Mr. Raker. Do we understand, Mr. Terrace, from this that the 
organized labor in Seattle and its environments do not care to testify 
and are not interested in this subject? 

Mr, Hinz. That is the way it looks to me. | 

The Cuairnman. Well, we will have to get first-hand evidence on 
that. Proceed. : 
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Mr. Jian (reading) : 


Irront observiiGious extending for more than a quarter of a century of the 
peoples of the Orient in the relationship to the Pacitie coast, there has never 
been brought fo ny aliention one single dnstiumce where bad faith has been 
shown by Japan in ocarrving out the provisions of the agreement between the 
two CoMntrics. The numbers of the Jupanese now residing in the United 
Stufes can be Cusily ascertained by the olflicial Government records. Those 
best qualified to Judge state that about 70 per cent of the vexetubles and produce 
of that chamreter marketed in (he city of Seattle are produced by Japanese, 
although the quantity of hind owned by them is extremely limited. They hive 
uniformly paid the highest rent for the privilege of tilling the adjacent lands. 
i was alleged in the testimony preduced before the committee that in certain 
quarters in the city of Seatule, where the Jupanese have taken up their resi- 
denee, that the price of property had materlally fallen. Just what the effect 
om real values in the cily of Seattle would be if the Japanese trude were entirely 
taken away from Senttle was not brought out. 

It has been asserted that the living conditions of the Japanese fatuilies on 
the lands tilled by them were not of the best. Anyone familiar with the living 
conditions of the Amesicun families between the Great Lakes and the coast is 
nware that on the frontier, conditions among the Americans and other urepean 
immicrant families during the time they were subduing the land, were not 
materially different from those which prevail among the Japanese here to-day. 
I gin personally familiar with the development of the West; Tam acquainted 
with Conditions as they existed in the sod houses on the prairies, where hay was 
purned us fuel, with conditions that existed farther West during the time the 
stumps were being grabbed and the land prepared for cultivation ; have been in 
houses where every ardicte of furniture wus made by the homesteader and 
where the clothes worn by the farmer, his wife, and children were only such ug 
they could tford, mostly home made. 

Lo reenll that during the war no Jupanese was ever deported for disloyalty 
to the United States. 

My own platform has nulways been to stund for the open door for trade with 
all of the oriental countries. and to try and treat the representatives of all 
mations with equal courtesy and respect, I yield to no one in my devotion to 
my country, but I recognize perhaps mere fully than some the relations of the 
United States with the Orlent and the rest of the world. 

The carrying trade of the Pacific Ocean will, I believe, be controlled by Japan 
during my Ute time, In connection with this matter. To may say that in a 
recent Visit I met nearly nll, if not all, of the shipping managers ov the Pacific, 
resident In Japan, and was there told that for the moment a sore protitable 
trade could be had vin the Mediterranean with European countries, that stood in 
need of the products of the Pacific, then could be had by going to any of the 
United States ports, ‘Phat furthermore the rite of exchange with european 
countries made it stil more ndvuntageous to pursue that trade, but that they 
hesitated to sever friendly relations which resulted {n mutual benefit to both 
pirties, Just whit the effect of withdrawing of the Japanese ships from the 
Pacific conse trade would be on the United States, it Is not hard to understand, 

JT have speut my life practically in transportation ; with highways, waterways, 
mad railways. Given the ships, the cost of producing transportation by water- 
Ways is governed by the price of labor and the price of fuel. A comparison of 
the rate of wage wud on American ships and on the ships of other countries 
would be interesting, and I add conclusive. 

the city of Vancouver, British Cohunbia, has shown the largest percentage of 
yrowth of any Pacitie const city in the last 10 yeurs. If you visit Stanley Park 
in Vancouver, British Columbia, you will fiud a marble shaft erected in memory 
of the Japanese heroes who lost thelr Hves with the Canadian ariny in the 
yrreuc War, you will find 54 nameg Inscribed on that roll of honor. When His 

Koy Highness, the Prince of Wales visited British Columbia, two of the most 
prominent Japanese were on the committee to receive him. I am not com 
menting adversely on the attitude of our Canadian friends; I am merely in- 
Menting that if the United States ports do not care to receive this business 
which his been developed to so large an extent with Jupan and the Orient that 
Canada and the Wurepean countries secem Willing to receive it. 

if you visit fapun you will find everywhere the warmest expression of friend- 
ship toward: Che United States. You will find that the only language spoken 
18 
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there bestdes the Jnupanese fis our own Jnnguage. You will find the names on the 
railway stations and inoimany publie plices printed alike in Japanese and bug. 
lish. You will thud Chat many of the leading Japanese statesmen were edueated 
in our universities and entertain the most friendly feeling toward us. 1 do not 
hein to say that there are not in Japan some people who distrust dhe United 
States, but T do say that from on long acquadntance with Japon, Chinn, and 
Siberia DL have never met with anything but kindly expressions from (be civilian 
popuiltcion of that country, and even from the children in remote interior towns, 

Those Ameriecans who regard the Japanese as intellectucdly inferior to them- 
selves would do well to make ao careful duvestigutton before expressing an 
opinfon, Those who regard the Japanese as Inferior in physient strength, in 
industry and intelligence would do well to pause before expressing an opinion, 
Thave never seen in my travels, which Lave been extensive, any better sailors fin 
n stormy Chan the Japanese. . 

I deplore the raising of these racial questions, for T believe that a friendly 
fecling between the United States and Japan ts more to be desired at Chis tine 
than any other; that these two nations, working together, cum do more lo resist 
the nameless and unknown terror which is now raging throughout central Asia. 

Iain one of the parties Interested in building at this time on the boundary 
line between the United States and Canada a peace portal to commemorate the 
one hundredth anniversary of the trenty signed December 24, T8114, at Ghent, 
Belyium, whereby for an hundred years along an unfortified boundary of 8,000 
Miles the United States and Catacht Iiave lived inj peace and harmony. If, 
through the misguided efforts of any body of agitators, wi attack is made upon 
any one class or nation of people, there is no Knowing where it will end. oA 
prilvie fire, onee started, may with a shift of the wind blow inoany direction. 

T have not forge(ten that the man who was second in my class at Harvard, 
With whom [sat as table companion, was born of a Jewish father. Tohave not 
forgotten that the man whe to-day is one of the foremost, if pot the foremost, of 
America’s financiers wis bern in the Ghetto in frankfurt: and T visited the 
house where he was bora, wud wis shown the bar which was plaice) across the 
street every night at 9 o’elock, beyond which he could not venture forth until the 
following duy. 

T believe that no strong mition can ever exist thaf does not hiwve iS reots in 
the soil; that the American Nation can not breed in apartment houses ; (hat our 
105,000,000 people ean not afford to assume any relation other than that of a 
friendly one with the 70,000,000 people of days; that to put people on the land 
and keep them there should be the one aim of all real Americans; that to keep 
people on the land, you must make farm life attractive. To do that, T have 
striven for 40 years to try and show the Alerican people how to build good 
ronds, Inter to give them good telephone service, because the farmer will not 
stay on the land If his child is sick and he has no telephonr to call the doctor ; 
that be must have good schools for his children, that he must have a chureh to 
attend, that he must have a market where he can sell what he ragses at a profit. 

Thelieve that the great problem of the world is fo the Orfent and not in the 
Occident; that the future, not only of the cities of the United Stites on the 
Pacitie coast, but of the entire country, will depend on a wise. Just, andl perun- 
nent settlement of relations between these countries bordering on the Pacilie 
Ocenn, and that thut settfoement must be taken up not tn anger, not by the 
Individual States, but diplomatically, and a policy formulated by our Govern- 
ment at Washington, D.C, 

And if the results of your Investigations lead you to the conclusion that more 
study should be given te this great problem that you, as overburdened) Members 
of Coneress cnn afford to give to it, would it be out of place for me to sugcest 
thet no small commission of men outside of Congress, representing dierent parts. 
of the United States, men conversant with) the practicnl problems whieh con- 
front our country, should be appointed to study this question, oth nt Hievnnaes 
and abroad, and place before Congress the results of their Investixation before 
hmportant legisiation be enacted. Lhe blow dealt to the Pneitie coast by Ihe 
passage of the recent Jones shipping bi} is aun instance of tll-considered legis- 
lation which I believe your committee will not wish to repeat 

In concluston I beg to submit that our country has a mission different from 
all other countries of the world, to be fair nnd jus¢ to aman, whether he be 
rich ar poor, white, brawn, black, or yellow, first tukdns qure of our aN ay a 
the helping hnnd to others, May we not stan up in these words the bbstory, 
Burpose, und hopes of our country: 
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Our fathers fought with Washington, 
With Lincoln our sons died, 

Put at the birth of frecdom 

All arms were hiuid aside, 

In other Jands men fought Por power 
And some for kingly State 5 

American Qhine aim endure 

To make the people great. 

or thee no foreign conquest, 

No fraticidal strive, 

No amirch, no oppressor 

Strikes ut the Nation's life. 

Xe thine, O star of destiny, 

Child of great nature’s phun toe show 
The fatherhood af God, 

The brotherhood of inan, 


The Cramman. Now, Mr. Till, you state here at one place that 
when the United States ports do not care to receive this business 
which has been developed to such a large extent with Japan and the 
Orient, meaning the shipping business, that Canada and the Euro- 
pean countrics are willing to receive it. 

Mr. Winn. Yes. 

The Cuamnman. Tow do you know that the European countries 
and Canada are willing to receive the Japanese population? 

Mr. Wlroun. ‘They so state. 

The Cratrman. What restrictions have they made, if any? 

Mr. Tina. ‘Vhey have made none up to the present time. 

The Ciairmanx. What are thei reeulations or Jaws or orders in 
council ? 

Mr. Whur. They have passed a law relative to—I was thinking 
especially of citizenship when I spoke—they passed laws governing 
that, just the same as our laws that we have; they have followed our 
course in that. 

The Cuamrman. Haven't they restrictive laws in regard to the ad- 
mission of Japanese ? 

Mr. Wi1. Not any more than we have at the present time, not 
so much so, 

The CirairmMan. The Canadian, or the Dominion, Government has 
adopted the immigration laws of the United States as nearly as they 
could make them apply; that is, the Burnett bill ¢ 

Mr. Winn. Practically so. 

The Crratrman. And the Japanese are not allowed free entry into 
Canada or any of its Provinces? 

Mr. Hixr. Fam not so sure as to that, but I think that is the sub- 
stance of it, though. 

The Cuamman. That is all at the present time. 

Mr. Raxer. What importance do you give to that fact that in 
February, 1860, the Japanese Government was represented in the 
United States by ambassadors, counsel, ete.—just what is the point 
that you desire to make on that; I wish you would amplify it? 

Mr. Winn. I will be glad to. There was a great deal of trouble 
among the different representatives of the different governments in 
Japan as to who should suceced in opening the door of Japan to the 
oulside world. We practically forced Japan, as you know, to open 
her doors to us. Through the efforts of Townsend: Harris, our then 
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representative there, we succeeded in ectting the Japanese Covern- 
ment, against the. wishes of the British representative and other 
representatives, to open the doors to the United States first, and we 
brought that commission here. This is all written out in a book 
which has just been published, and it is very interesting. It details 
all that. 

Mr. Raker. What is the title of the book? 

Mr. Huu. “The First Japanese tumbassy to the United States 
of America, 1860,” by the Americo-Japan Society of Tokyo. Tt is 
printed in 1920 and is just out. It gives the whole story from start 
to finish, Vhe diary is kept by a Japanese and translated, and a 
diary kept by one of the officers of the Powhatan, our warship. 

Mr. Raxer, Who is the author of that? 

Mr. Hitn. I will read the name here, if I can find them. 

Mr. Raxen. To get it in the record so if anyone desires to get it 
they may clo so. 

Mr. Hine. The book is published by the American-Japancese 
Society of Tolcyo, in 1920. I don’t know where it is printed. 

Mr. Raker. Is it an American publication or a Japanese publica- 
tion? 

Mr. Winn. It is a joint publication, apparently. - It is a translation 
of the diary of those ambassadors. I will read the name of the one 
that wrote it particularly. Shimmt was the ambassador who wrote 
the diary. Here are the acts of Congress passed at that time relative 
to that. It is quite interesting. It is all verbatim—no argument at 
all—just a verbatim statement. 

Mr. Raxer, I just asked you in regard to that to have it on the 
record. 

Mr. Winn, IT want to get the name—just a moment please—I can’t 
see as well as I used to. I used to be able to see pretty quickly, but 
I don’t now. ——- 

Mr. Raker. You see pretty quick now. : 

Mr. Flinn, I used to. This officer was the commandant of the 
Powhatan. 

Mr. Raker. Would that be by the American and Japanese Socicty ? 

Mr. Hinu. Yes; this is only a translation of the diary. They 
didn’t write any of it. Well, it is poorly indexed and it is hard to 
get to. i 

Mr. Raker. We can find it and place it on the record later, 

Mr. Hin. I will insert the name later of the officer of the Pow- 
haten that kept the diary. : 

Mr, Raxer. Do you find anyone who intimated anything con- 
trary to the most friendly relations with the Japanese Government, 
between our sovercign Government and their sovereign Government 
und the treaty existing between the United States and the Orient in 
these various discussions which have been had on the Japaneso 
question 

Mr. Ilinn, I have not seen the oflicin! statements of Senator TTenry 
Cabot Lodge and of Senator Phelan, of California, but the news- 
paper accounts of those statements would Jead one to think that they 
did not desire further relations with the Japanese or with Japan, 

Mr. Raker. I was just wondering if that was not amisgipprehen- 
sion; and I would state, as far ns the committee has been able to go— 
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at least as an individual myself, and T do not know how the other 
members look at —we have not been able yet to discover anyone 
who feels or any fecling anywhere contrary to the utmost friendly 
relations and cordial dealings between the Japanese Goverrinent as 
a Government and the United States, and advocating not only a con- 
tintadion but an ymprovement to the highest degree in the ingenuity 
of the two Governments of treaty relations; and I wondered if that 
is not about the general situation as you found it? 

Mr. Hina. Phat would be my impression in regard to the city of 
Seattle. LP only speak for my local home town, that there is a desire 
there, T feel sure, to continue the trade and improve it and increase it. 

Mr. Raker. except the names stated, do you find from your read- 
ing and your mvyestigation any sentiment anywhere else cortrary to 
the general idea that I have tried to convey? 

Mr. lint. No; 1 do not. 

Mr. Raker. But you do find that there is a feeling, quite earnest 
and intent, upon the question of a commercial development in this 
country, or an agricultural development in this country, as well as 
the physical assinulation of the races, that is bringing about this 
discussion and investigation, and it is upon that that our people are 
basing their views? | 

Mr. Ifua. I think, Judge, you are right in saying it is more a fear 
of physical assimilation than anything else. I do not think it is 
anything other than that, so far as my observation goes—the fear of 
that. 7 

Mr. Raker. I find this sentence in your statement, and T want you 
to amplify it right in this connection: “T reeognize, perhaps more 
fully than some, the relations of the United States with the Orient 
and the rest of the world.” : 

Mr. Uinn. Yes. 

Mr. Ranker, Dealing with this question, just what is your idea, your 
thought, that you desire to convey, more amplified, on that subject! 

Mr. Vins, Thank you, Judge, for giving me the opportunity. It 
is just in this way. I have been a very considerable traveler. 
spent nine months last year traveling steadily, visiting every coun- 
try, except practically the European countries. 

Mr. Raker. Give us some of the countries you have visited. That 
is what tells a man’s qualifications. A man tells you where he has 
heen and then you have something upon which to base your judg- 
ment, and when reading it you can judge from the knowledge which 
they have, which gives them some standing. 

Mr. Hin. I did not wish to use the personal pronoun, that is all. 
lorgive me if 

The Crramman, Try to overcome your modesty and give us the 
benefit of your experience and give us an account of your travels. 

Mr. eon. I have been familiar with the affairs of the Orient for 

more than a quarter of a century. I examined the trans-Siberian 
railroad going to Russin more than a quarter of a century ago down 
the Amu River, talked with the people, and made a thorough investi- 
gation of the country; spent a lot time on that country: [ came to 
Japan first; from Asia into Jnpan that way. T have been familiar 
with that country and with China, Manchuria, Mongolia, and Japan, 
anil visited those countries several times that first visit, | 
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Last year I spent nine months inside traveling, going into the in- 
terior as far as Harbin, «As far as the boats would Jet us go. [ 
knew the Manchurian governor there—the Manchurian and Mon- 
gohan covernors—introduced them to Mr. John S. Stevens, who was 
there at the time 1 Janded, through Mr, Bernstein, representing: the 
New York Herald, the great correspondent, who had just got back 
from Petrograd and Mr. Achu, and L got the information first hand 
as it then was in Siberia, Manchuria, and Mongoha. I visited 
China as the guest of the so-called leading LUO men of China, and I 
went over their railroads and met the leading men and discussed con- 
ditions with them, and came back to Japan, and then came from 
there to the United States; addressed the Oregon Legislature en 
route, then went to New York, then to Liverpool and London and 
Paris; back to London; back to Paris; up to Brussels; rode over the 
battle fields of Beleium, after interviewing the leading people in 
Beleium, and then back to London; back to Paris; went to Switzer- 
land, Italy, Serbia, Rumamia, ‘Turkey, Greece, und down to the 
Mediterranean again and then back up to Gibraltar and then through 
Spain and then back to Paris and back to London and back to Paris; 
back to Beletum; back to Paris again, and then came home, lunding 
at Halifax; that was my forty-second round trip. | 

I am acquainted with all those countries, with some of the people 
individually, and ean talk to them first hand. I mean by that, all 
kinds of people. I had talk with some of the labor leaders in Lon- 
don. JT didn’t mean to give all this that I gave you. 

The Ciamsan. It leads up to what I wanted to ask you. You 
have stated that you believe that the great problem of the world is in 
the Orient and not the Occident ? 

Mr, Hien. There is no question about it at all, I think. | 

The CHairman. I think you are qualified as a witness. I would 
hike to have you amplify that a little. 

Mr. Hann. Well, the difliculties whieh arise in the Kast, due to the 
present disorganized condition of affairs, will find a more ready 
audience, in my judement, in China and in Asia and in Persia than 
they will in Norway or in France or in england or in the United 
States or Canada. 

T regard that there is to-day—my last cables verify it—about 60 
percent of the people of France are on the land, About GO per cent 
of the people of France*own Jand—I will put it that way—they are 
Wearing wooden shoes and have gone back to hard work.  Belyitan 
oficially reports 85 per cent normal again. When I was there last 
year f saw Belgians hitched up with ropes dragging a harrow over 
the ground; their women with a cow. 1 watched them at work, all 
of them in every direction and way. I didi’t mingle with only one 
class of people, but 1 tried to mingle with all clusses and all yocn- 
tions, becanse I feel one gets a better view that way, To was not in 
Germany at all 

The Cinmaax. Wave you given any thought to the possibilities 
that a conflict might be possible between all the people which you 
Name, unless they take steps whether they wish to or not, acting: upon 
the advice of David Lieyd George, to meet the forces which mipht 
fall under the views and the leadership of Lenine ? 

Mr. Ili. Yes; Tam familiar with the situation, oDéeabled Lloyd 


meecorve from Uarbin. I had the honor of knowing him personally, 
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and T predicted what happened. My cable shows that. When I 
came home to Seattle T found it had got as far as Seattle, and the 
strike was on when I arrived. 

You must remember that over in that country it is not like our 
own country. Phe Asiatic mind is not like our mind, Japan isa 
barrier be(ween them and this country. Japan is the wall between 
us and this trouble in Asia, and T fear the result if we do not have 
some protection. Now, we had Japan as a wall during the war. But 
for her aid, from my own knowledge, I know that the submarine 
basis would have been placed at a point at Shantung for Gemany. 
But for Japam’s atd and help I do not quite know what we would 
have done during the war. I was familiar with the situation. I 
went around the world twice in 1915, the second time witheut a pass- 
port; and J was on the Russian front, the French front, and the 
German front, and I speak from what I saw and know, Mr. Johnson. 
I had feared, as never before, this nameless, unknown terror which 
is there, and I do regard Japan as the buffer, the wall between us and 
that terror. 

The Crairman. Yes; but now is not Japan being bored into; are 
not the people of Japan, or certain of her people, of the same opinion 
as one of their ambassadors who said that the purposes of Japan being 
in the country were exactly the same as those of the United States— 
that is, for world monopoly ,and didi’t the people rise up and indorse 
that statement ¢ 

Mr. tin. Let me tell yon. We are mistaken entirely about these 
matters here. J took part in one of the riots in Japan. There were, 
perhaps, 3,000 people assembled out in the park, and they met in the 
usual way and they passed resolutions—just small taxpayers, but our 
papers described those as ricts in lurid language. 3 

The Cuamaan. We are misicd, the same as other countries are 
misled about us. 

Mr. Tlunn. Yes. Now let me tell you they believe in England that 
there are Indinns right next to your door—American wild Indians. 
They are misled about those things. 

The Cuamman. I have seen photographs issued officially by the 
saviel government of Russia in their album, in which they portray 
the riots in New York City over the deportation question, and to see 
ihe pictures you would think that the city was in a state of siege and 
that mounted Cossacks were riding the pedestrians down and killing 
them by the hundreds. 

Mr. Ui. That is just it-exactly; you have got it. 

The Cuairman, We are trying to avoid any such misrepresentation. 

Mr. uu. Forgive me, I did not go into detail until you brought me 
to it. 

Mr. Raker. Mr. Hill, I think T understand fully, or to some extent 
at Jenst, the position which you take in your statement here. Tt was 
very interesting—to the effect that you do not want us as a Nation to 
adopt any pohey which will in anyway estrange Japan and create an 
unfriendly feeling between our Government and hers and our people 
nnd hers. 

Mr. Tliuw. That is right. | 

Mr. Raxen, Or interfere in any way with the treaty relations with 
her? 
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Mr. Winn, That is right; ves. 

Mr. Raker. Now, what course have you in mind as one that the 
Uuited States ought to pursue in dealing with the question of immnii- 
gration from Japan, First, I will ask yon, do you think that the 
doors ought to be opened entirely and unrestricted Immigration per- 
mnilted ¢ 

Mr. Hin. No, sir; they don’t want that, nor do T. 

Mr. Raker. Now, what restrictions would you have imposed # 

Mr. Ur. I think our present interchange fixed by Roosevelt is 
substantially correct. I see no objection to it at all. I believe that 
Japan wishes to go into Manchuria and Mongolia. Let me explain 
that a little more in detail. 

Yenrs ago in talking with the Russian governor—the Provinces of 
Manchuria and Mongolia are what they call buffer Provinces. They 
never belonged to Russia and would not be accepted by Russia. They 
do not. belong to the 18 Provinces of China. <A strip runs through 
there of the most fertile Jand you can imagine. The land from 
Vladivostok to Petroerad, acre for acre, is better than the land be- 
tween St. Paul and Seattle. It is a wonderful country, and this ter- 
ritory lying just. south of Manchuria and Mongolia is the natural 
opening for Japan and is where I think they want to go and where 
they should vo. 

The Crramman. Then they begin to colonize; that is their object, 
and they send a thousand women per year into that termtory; that is 
not denied? 

Mr, Hira. IT think that is true; I think they are doing that; bué 
you must remember that the people—the Mongohans there, the direct. 
descendants of Genehis Khan—are people who are nomadic in their 
character; they do not till the soil very much. They are very much 
hke their neighbors across the line, almost the same blood; and when 
Twas down there I went 15 miles through that country and they did 
not till the soil. They wander, like the American Indians, as T found 
them personally, and these peaple going in there and making settle- 
ments establish conditions that make life possible. 

The Cioran, They are going in there colontzing amongst peo- 
ple of their own type. 

Mr. Hinw, Of their own pretype, not that type now, because they 
are much cleverer in every way. They are racially the same, of 
course. 

The Cramman, Now,that makes that problem quite different from 
the oe of the United States. 

Mr, Hinn, That is why I do not think they want it themselves. 
Every representation made about that will be met more than half- 
way by Japan. Every representation made by our Government 
will be met more than halfway by Jupan. 

Mr, Raker. You think some ngreement similar to what is ened 


the “gentlemen’s agreement” would be adequate, so far as further 


restrictions are concerned ¢ 
Mr. Hix. For the present, although I would prefer a firm treaty. 
I think Japan is ripe for a firm treaty, and T think it could be done. 
Mr. Raker. What course would you suggest, Mir. TW, in dealing 
with the question of their unlawful entrance to the United States? 
Mr. Huu. I would tell them at once, and they would stop it, as far 
as they can; they would stop it at once. I would’send’» enble, 
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Mr. Raker. You do not think the Government of Japan itself re- 
sponsible for the smuggling of Japanese through Canada and 
Mexico 4 

Mr. Hina. Not in any way, shape, or manner. 

Mr. Raker. And you do not believe that any steps that we would 
take, particularly protecting these borders, would be construed as a 
hostile act toward Japan? 

Mr. Winn, No; I would take it up with them first. 

Mr. Rater. Wouldn't that involve the assumption that they are, 
Lo some extent, eullty or negligent? 

Mr. Thine. No; T would not put it that way. I would say, “We 
find so and so. Will you kindly define your attitude *__resent it 
diplomatically; do tt in the nice way. We have a man at Washing- 
ton who understands that. 

Mr. Raker. Do you really feel that the United States onght to ask 
Japan whether or not it would guard its border? 

Mr. Thinn. Its own border? 

Mr. Raker. Yes. | 

Mr. Huu. I would ask them if they are doing anything. Now, 
that word “invade ”—TI would not use that—TI would ask, “Are you 
doing anything? We find such and such to be the facts; are you 
in any way responsible? What is your position; what is your atti- 
tude?” rol : 

Mr. Raker, That would not be inconsistent with our taking steps 
on our own account. 

Mr. Tfinr. Not at all; nos; not at all. I don’t think. 

The Crramaan. Here is the situation: it is a little peculiar. Of 
course, the Japanese Government denies that they are engaged in any 
starting out of any men who are going to slip into the United States. 

Mr. Hin. Yes. | 

The Cuamaran, And their denial must be taken as true! 

Mr. Tin. Yes. | 

The Crairman. But the condition exists. Now, this committee 
has known for years of such a tendency but has never been able 
to put its finger on it, until we came into this city. Now, we have 
located the posts on the underground railway, as you might call it. 

Mr. Hin, Very good. 

The Craimman. Now it has come to this point: We ean not find 
a secretary of a Japanese society who pays any attention at all when 


he receives a new member ac to whether that member comes into the 
United States surreptitiously or not. 


Mr. JIiunu. You can not find that? 

Mr. Crrairman. Not a secretary who will ever say that he has 
asked a man how he came, 

Mr. Hnw. Before they join the organization? 

The Cuamuman, Yes. Now, the secretaries of these associations 
are coincident with the area of the Japanese consuls; a census 1s 
taken by them for the society, for the consul, and undoubtedly, ulti- 
mately for the Japanese Government. So, you sce, the minute they 
are here tle whole Japanese population protects the man who slips 
in. Now, there is no doubt in the world in my mind but what the 
Census Office will not find Japanese to the number that there are 
here, | 
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Mr. Winer. Why not, do you think—won’t they find them? 

The Cramnan, No; because the very Japanese who know of those 
fellows that are hiding out and Waiting until the five yeurs are up 
won't tell. Now, we discovered in California that the Ja Panese vet 
dn over the border; go to a bank and make a bank account and slip 
away into the vineyards and do not turn up for five years, the Jaw 
being that if they stick it ont for five years that they can not be de- 
ported; and when the question arises he proves his length of resj- 
dence by his bank account. 

Mr. Tiny. Is that to any great extent going on? 

The Cuairsan. It is “one on to a considerable extent, but the 
fizures are confusing all the time. 

Mr. Inn. If they are coming across to our shores on the Mexican 
side, surely there must be some record—the ship record would tell 
to what extent. 

The Cuamoan, Well, you see, the testimony shows a few each 
month of desertions in the port of Seattle and some in this port. 

Mr. Hinn. Yes, 

Mr, Raxen. Now, suppose that a state of fecling, somewhat ugly, 
somewhat dangerous, wis developed in one of the great States of the 

nion, if you confine it to one, that for some reason or other the 
Japanese had control of three-fourths of the land devoted to rulsing 
crops and you find a very ugly feeling growing; you would recognize 
that a state of feeling is a fact with which the Government has to 
deal. Now, how would you deal with that. In other words, I would 
ask you if you could neglect that and feel secure in doing so? 

Mr. Hirt. I would answer that in this way: Wherever I find 
trouble of that kind T would bring it up with the nuthorities in 
Vashington. Our Government as a whole acts for all the States 
and must always act for all the States with foreign countries, and no 
Individual State, in my mind, would have the rivht to take any 
action for itself per se. 

Ir. Raxer. I do not mean State action ; but you know that neither 


the States nor the Federal (Government can always control masses of 


men, 

Mr. Minn. It isa hard thing to do. 

Mr. Raxen. They have not been able to do it in any country that 
has existed up to this time. 

Mr, Winn. That is true. 

Mr. Raker. And if that feeling should manifest itself in an extreme 
form that would bring about complications of itself, would it not? 

Mr. Winn. Yes, | 

Mr. Raxer, N ow, if the numbers of these people increase, is not the 
danger of these outbreuks going to increase 

Mr. Hinz. I would think they are, or would be liable to. On the 
other hand, I would feel that an expression by the local people would 
hot endanger us so much as an expression of the representatives of the 

overnment. Now, in traveling in foreign countries, a man who has 


_ the title of Senator js always recognized as being part of the Govern. 


ment. Until Senator Phelan and Senator Lodge spoke, no special 
attention was paid to any act which was not thought to be the act of 
the Government. 
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Mr. Raker. Do you believe that Japan would permit the United 
Crates to treat her ike China; to permit her people to be trented like 
the Chinese were treated on the Pacific coast 4 

Mr. Ilsa. FE dow t think so. 

Mv. Raker. Most serious consequences would result ? 

Nhe Cuatmman. Now, eo ahead with that statement. You have 
been over there and you know the conditions very well, What great 
weight of authority has that expression, or anything except an act of 
the Government. itself? 

Me. Hua. The Ameriean mind does not regard authority at all, but 
(hat ix the only mind that really does not. So when those expressions 
are made by our Representatives in Congress, like yourselves, or by the 
Senate, they are accepted as the act of the Government in many of 
the countries abroad. ‘Chat is what Iam trying to impress on you as 
the danger. It seems final, then, as the final act of the Government. 
Of course, until that expression is consummated through Congress 
‘nto a law it is not the act of the Government. We know that, but they 
do not know that at all. 

Vhe Cuammax. They do not understand that it is the individual 
statement of the Representative or a Senator made in a speech or 
interview % 

Mr. Linn. No; that is official to their mind—he has the title. 

The Cramman. Thén, except the highest oflicials, they are not likely 
ty understand that these hearings are only hearings leading to legis- 
lation? 

Mr. Huns. No; they really believe that this is official right now. 

The CHAMMAN. Of course, it is official, but it is for the purpose of 
leading to laws. 

Mr. Hina. Lhey think this is the final act. That is the danger we 
are in beeause they do not understand it. Especially that 1s true in 
Asia, and especially true in China and Siberia, and it is true to a more 
limited extent in Rumania and the middle Baltic States. Now, you 
have been there and you know what the situation is and what influ- 
ence an olflicial act has. That is the danger. That is why ] am so 
pleased that you are eoing to move in such a discreet way and not to 
embroil our country m trouble. 

The CiammMan. Were you connected with the railroads—in an 
officink eapacity, with the Hill railroads, along about 1899, when they 
beoan to bring in Japanese ¢ 

Myr, Eling. No: I will explain that so you will understand it clearly. 
\ty. PUL, in building his railroad, devised this plan. I was never an 
oflicer of the Great Northern at all: never for » moment. I was 
president of 12 of his corporations at one time and I operated a bank 
besides. He handled it in this way. The Minneapolis & Western 
was built from Minneapolis. I built that road betore I knew: Mr. 
(ill. [ was president of the North Western and president of the 
Minneapolis Union and president of all the local companies at my 
end. So they were separate officers, ‘The Great Northern were incde- 
pendent. I had to do with the privateer companies, so called. 

The Ciamman. I have forgotten when the consolidation was 
made. 

My. Jliaa. Jt was Jong after I left. 
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The Cuammanx. About 1900, we will say, and the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, with its four vessels that ran from this harbor to Japan, 
commenced bringing in dapanese laborers? 

Mr. Hina. During that period I was in Asia. 

The Cnairman. You would not know whether the system of dis- 
tribution was of the peonage form, by which toll was paid here in 
Tacoma ¢ 

Mr. Hi. IT was not here; T was over in Asia. - You see, the rail- 
roads were working separate and distinct. 1 wish also to say that I 
was on the Eastern Minnesota; [ forgot that. 

Mr, Raker. You are somewhat familiar with the Japanese Govern- 
ment and its methods of dealing? 

Mr. Hin. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. You are familiar with the Japanese idea of govern- 
ment as well as the Japanese ilea of life? 

Mr. Hint. Well, yes; they tell me so. 

Mr. Raker. As compared with the United States? 

Mr. Thin. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. Is there a fundamental difference there of thought in 
the final analysis of government and life in Japan as compared with 
the United States, in the way of the people thinking and dealing with 
each other and their government and government officials 

Mr. Hinn, There was originally. There is not a difference in the 
minds of the Japanese who become Americanized. Now, when I first 
saw them there they said merely that they did not believe in trade 
and commerce. “We look on merchants as you do on peddlers; we 
are saint; we belong to the fighting class”; but all that is changed. 
In 30 years Japan has undergone the quickest change ever known 
of any big nation of the world, in adopting western ideas, 

Mr. Raker. Does a Japanese born in Japan, for instance, with 
Japanese ideas, ever become naturalized, become thoroughly Ameri- 
canized with the American ideas, without still clinging to the Japa- 
nese idea that the Emperer is the main source of all power and all 
government for the good of the whole Japanese iden? 

Mr. Hirt. T know what you mean. That is a very hard question 
to answer. I will have to answer it this way: Commercially, they 
have adopted our standards; they have come to understand that hon- 
esty is a matter of education—and it is a matter of education in the 
business way—you think that, don’t you? You have cone to under- 
stand that. 

The Cyamman. Is not extreme business education inclined to lend 
to what would otherwise be 1 form of clishonesty ? 

Mr. Hm, No, no. I would not think that. 

Mr. Raker. Now, you are getting down to what I like; you have 
divided it. The development has been commercial. 
| Mr. Minn. Yes; commercial. . 

Mr. Raker. But the idea of thought and government and that the 
Emperor is the head of the court and the whole situation, and through 
him comes all power and force, does not that feeling still exist ? 

Mr. UWfm.. I think so. 

Mr. Raxer. aught and has become a part of every Japanese. 

Mr. Wow. That was true until the great revolution in Japan, 
headed by Mark Siko. I did not want to speak, because F can not 
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speak intelligently of the altitude of the present people. All I can 
say 1s Chat T observe a very liberal spirit. I sdiensed the other day 
2000) Japanese students in Lnelish. Tam trying to get your point. 

Mr. Ranken. L have just told the chairman that I would not take 
too much time, but T want to develop a couple of ideas, which + think 
you can assist us on. 

Mr. Inn. And undoubtedly, Judge, from the governmental point 
of view, Japan, in my opinion—I may be wrong—would still regard 
the Emperor as the source of power. On the other hand, their mod- 
ern statesmen, whichever party you take, is so thoroughly imbued 
with Western ideas that it is getting to be more and more every year 
[ notice the change like—well, I don’t like to say it—but like Eng- 
land. We all know that the Enelish King has no authority. We all 
know that—I don’t want to offend the Englishmen, but thai, is my 
feeling about it. | | 

Now, they are getting more and more democratized, in mv judg- 
ment, and the governors and ministers hold the power, in my judg- 
ment. . 

Mr. Raker. Now, coming from that to the question of the race. 
The Japanese people are a separate and distinct race, maintain their 
organization and their lives of thought and religion and their form 
of government for centuries. 

Mr. Hin, No; not the religion, Judge. Now, that is interest- 
Ine— | 

Mr. Raker. All the rest, except the religion. 

Mr. Wine. Well, yes; but that is very different. Buddhism was im- 
ported from India originally into Japan, and the majority were 
Buddhists at one time. A commission was sent out to examine affairs 
throughout the world. Now, I should say the majority of the people 
of Japan are Shintoists and not Buddhists. 

Mr. Raver. What is the distinction between the Shintoist and the 
Buddhist? | 

Mr. Urer., Well, the Shintoist believes more and more in the wor- 
ship of ancestors along the line that has come up, perhaps, at one 
time with Confucianism in that way, Now, if you go into the sacred 
temple of Shinto Yumashito, the high priest, you would find there in 
the temple inside a Swastika. Then you would go down to Kama- 
kurn and you would find 2 Swastiku there on the great bronze bell 
in front of the Buddhist temple. Then you go down to an Indian 
(tribe over here on our side and you find the same Swastika, Now, 
what the relations were between these two continents no onc to-day 
ig competent to tell, but it is believed that they came backward and 
forward. And if you go into Petrograd, if the archives are still there, 
you will find 25 years ngo where people went in sleds to Alaska 
from Petrograd, crossing the ice. If you go to Nova Zembla Islands 
and take a string and stick it into Ketchikan and Alaska and draw 
nv circle of 38,000 miles and come to Nova Zembla you find there on the 
shore the totem poles, and you will find the same thing in Yucatan. 
1 do not know what the relations of those countries were. I don’t 
know; TI am trying to find out. | 

Mr, Rawen. Well, it is recognized that, racially, there is a deep- 
sented, long-prown-up distinction. 

Mr. Visa. I am trying to point out that that may haye been the 
ense once wilh us here on this continent; I don’t know. 
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Mr. Raxen. Jam not speaking with any disparagement to cither 
side. I give both the credit. Now, commg down to homes: The 
question of handling the business in various localities, as it is dev el- 
oped, the farming and the dairying, and then on into the cities 
through the various activities, it has beeome acute and somewhat of a 
menace, has it not ¢ 

Mr. Hinn. I would not think so. I would not think that; that is, 
up here I have not observed it. I have gone about the State a great 

| deal and I have not observed it. To my mind it is confined still to a 
few men. 

Mr. Ranker, Can I change that word from “ menace” to saying that 
it has beeome an acute question as to what would be the ulGunate 
result if it is continued ¢ 

My. Tiitn. You mean the present numbers are developing so rap- 
idly ¢ 

Mr. Raker. Together with the activities and the work they are 
duing, that whatever might be the result it is becoming acute and 
has begun to draw the attention of the American people to it, and 
they are beginning to have an apprehension in regard to the result. 

Mr, Tinn. We don’t feel it. 1 think that theory or virus has come 
from California to us. We would not feel it here. I think that is 
where it came from, frankly. I don’t think so here with us; no, not 
here; I don’t think it is here. Now, I don’t mean to offend you. 

Mr, Raker. I know, Mr. Hill, you would not do that. Now, just 
why is it that there is this feeling, or could be this feeling, in Cali- 

* fornia, and even here in Washington, between here and Seattle and 
at Thomas—from the testimony we heard it must appear that there 
is—that when a Japanese comes into a community and prospers that 
this feeling begins to crow, but when a white man comes in, no dif- 
ference of what nationality, and prospers likewise and grows, there 
IS no complaint; now, what makes this distinction ¢ 

Mr. Hinn, Judge, I dispute your premise. When a white man 
prospers, God help him; they pull him down if they can. He be- 
comes a target. I was told by » gentleman who is very prominent 
in this matter, who is here in your courtroom, or was the other day, 
that I was trying to be an overlord of the Northern Pacific, and I 
could not be so. That was your chairman of the Anti-Japancse 
Society in your own room. But your point is true in one sense, 
that there is that racial difference, and how to overcome that I do. 
not know. I think it should be done diplomatically and not by force, 
not by antagonism. . 

Mr. Raxer. You said “diplomatically,” but what IT am trying 
to get at is that you recognize the fact that where un American 
preners no difference what nationality he may be; he is white— 

e has his family, and a poor family comes in there and they be- 
come associated; no matter how much the first may have path- 
ered of this world’s poods, the boys and girls will dissipate it. by 
frequent intermarriage with the man that comes in with the large 
family but with little of the world’s goods, and it eventually dissi- 
pates and builds up the community. 

Mr, Flin... It used to be so. 

Mr. Raxen. Is it not practically s\, generally speaking, among the: 


white people? 
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Mr. Hine. It used to be so. I would not like to say. I do not know 
what to say about that. 

Mr. Raker. What are you going to do if a like condition exists 
between the white men and the Japanese? What is going <o be the 
result 4 

Mr. Union. Let me follow that exactly. What would be the result 
of the two, side by side? 

Mr. Ranker. Yes. ' | 

Mr. Flinn, I dow t think there would be any trouble about it at all. 
It aa work together in line if the matter is carefully regulated 
in advance. 

Mr. Ranxenr. To bring it to a point, what about the intermarriage! 
The physical assimuation and the intermarriage of the two races! 

Mr. Tina. J do not think either nation wants that. 

see Raker. Let us keep out of the question as to what anyone 
wants. 

Mr. Thur. I do not think the individual wants it, either. 

Mr. Raker. Whiy not? 

Mr. Vlinn. I dowt think they do. 

Mr. Raxer. Why not? 

Mr. linn, I don’t think they do. 

Mr. Raker. [ want you, from your observation as a man who has 
traveled over the world, who knows something of the United States 
and the East and who knows the West from that experience, I want 
you to tell the cominittee why. 

Mr. Ifua. 1 think the characteristics are racial. Now, Judge, 
understand me. When my father practiced medicine in North Caro- 
linn among those poor whites, he sometimes attended those poor 
whites, and he was very much surprised to find that one of them 
had married a negro and he reproached her for it. “ Why,” she said, 
“dhat is nothing at all. The little daughter of Sau) Pickering mar- 
ried a» man from Maine, and that is far worse.” ‘There was that 
feeling. Now, is it not so, Judge? 

Mr. Raxer. Tam not on ths witness stand. 

Mr. Hitz. Those things are racial. 

Mr. Raker. Now, Iect me ask you, did not the Mongolian race, 
under Gangus Khan, spread all over Europe? 

Mr. Ilinn. As far as Vienna. 

Mr. Raxen. And his hordes mixed their blood with the blood of 
the people they overran ¢ 

Mr. Hin. They did. 

Mr. Raker. Clear down to Turkey ? 

Mr. {linn And away into Austria, 

Mr. Raker. And what blood did they leave? 

Mr. Thin. They left the Mongolian blood, and considerable of it, 
too. You will find that in the Germans, too. You will find it written 
up carefully in this new book just written and just published 
{showing}. 

Mr. Raxer. I am secking information now and kind of pressing 
you n little bit. 

Mr. Linen. I will tell you anything I know. 

Mr. Ranken. Is it your personal view—that is what I want to get, 
and nol what somebody else has written—you know just as much 
about those things as some gentleman or lady who has written a book. 
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Mr. Hin. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. And from this experience and this observation as to 
the racial conditions in this country, as a man with this broad, ripe 
experience, What is your judgment as to the intermarriage of the 
Japanese and Chinese in the United States? 

Mr. Titi. I would not approve of it. 

Mr. Raxrr. You are opposed to it? 

Mr. Tin. I am opposed to it, and they are, too. 

Mr. Raxer, And you are opposed to further immigration? 

Mr. Hint. No; Iam opposed to unlimited immigration. 

Mr, Raker. What do you mean by unlimited ? 

Mr. Hint, Always by regulation. 

Mr. Raxer. And how would you regulate it ? 

Mr. Hiri. As we do now only partly—only better. 

Mr. Raxen. Did you say you favored unlimited immigration? — 

_ Mr. Minx. I do not favor unlimited immigration. I favor limited 
Immigration under restriction all the time. 

Mr, Raker. Under any form of restriction 

Mr. Winx (interposing). Which would be proper. 

Mr. Raxer. Which would keep a heavy number from coming. 

Mr. Hunn. Yes; and they would like the same thing, too. 

Mr. Raker. Now, in all these western counties two members of the 
committee, not at the expense of the Government at all, went from 
Friday night until the next hearing in a swing around the whole 
Mympic Peninula, a great piece of country with a limited popula- 
tion. It could support easily a quarter of million people. 

Mr. Hinz. Yes; easily more than that. I will give you the figures 
of that if you care for them. i 

Mr. Raxen, Now, let us assume that the Japanese, as the result of 
political or local agitation. in what numbers they have got, left Cah- 
fornia and made their way to this country and began to get into the 
valleys and the partially logged-off places in the Olympic Peninsula, 
until they mastered that peninsula, would it do any harm ? 

Mr. Iltnn. Not to me. Tt would do good. 

Mr. Raxer. Do you think ié would do good to the State? 

Mr. Hina. I think it would do good to it, if they worked and 
handled it well. : 

Mr. Raxen. In the center of thet peninsula is 1 great forest re- 
serve, held out of taxation and which affords no opportunity to tha 
people of this generation or the next, being held for posterity. 

Mr, Hin. Yes; I think that is all wrong. | 

Mr. Raker. There are 11 of those in this State. 

Mr. Hiuu. They are all wrong. It ought to be taxed; it is all 
wrong, 

Mr. Raxen. Now, here is this limited population, remember; and 
Wwe are looking to the future of the United States. 

Mr. Wir, I understand that—now to make that clear to you about 
this population question. The State of Oregon is half the size of 
the German Empire. The city of ‘Tokyo contains 3,000,000 people; 
the entire State of Oregon has only 750,000. Acre for acre, the lind 
of Oregon is better than the land of Germany. One-fourth of Ger- 
many is waste land; one-fourth of Germany is given over to refor- 
estution. If Oregon was as densely populated as Germany, swith 
83,000,000 people, I believe that this territory from British Cobumbin 
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tv California alone would be the most densely populated of any 
portion of the globe. That is my opinion about it. 

Mr. Raxen. Now, getting back to the question I was getting at— 
with these two distinct races—you say that you are opposed to physi- 
eal assimilation in any oniunner ? 

Mr. Linn. Yes; and they are, too. 

ee Raker. Would you keep the families living separate and 
apart? . 

PALr. Tl. Not any more than I would of the Jews or any other 
class of people—-they are Asiatic—Russians. 

The Ciamwaan, Can you tell that all Jews are Asiatic Russians? 

Me. Hinn. They all came from there originally. 

The CirainmMan, So did we all. 

Mr. inn. Not all. 

The Cuamman. They didi’t bring us all out of it? 

Mr. Thin. They didn’t bring us all out of it. 

The Cirairman. Just. the [lindu and the Jew? 

Mr. Hine. That is out of Asia proper, 7 

Mr. Ranker. Would you keep the schools separate and distinct? 

Mr. Hua. I dowt think so. I don’t see why we should. 

Mr. Raker. Would you keep the gatherings of the young peopie 
separate and distinct? 2 | 7 

Mr. Hii. Not if they wanted to go together, I would not. 

Mr. Raker. low could you let them go together; the young people 
go to school together, and to church together, and dancing together 
without mtermarryimng é er | 

Mr. Jinn. Well, I have been to school with lots of them, and I 
never married; and so have you; isn’t (hat right? J don’t think they 
will marry. T don’t regard that asa menace at all. 

Mr. Raker. Well, there is bound to be more or less friction be- 


tween the races. 


Mr. Finn. That is true. | - 

Mr. Rarer. How ean a State or » Government exist part yellow 
and part white, and. won’t it ultimatley come to the conclusion that 
one race or the other is bound to dominate, with the elimination or 
destruetion of the other race? | 

Mr. Elin. I would not say “climinate ”—I would say—— 

Mr. Raker. Absorption ? : | | 

Mr. Ifizyn. I would not say “absorption”; no. The South never 
absorbed the nigger or the mulattoes, It never absorbed them. 

Mr. Raxer. Don’t you think that one race or the other will control? 

Mr. W112. I will say that the people of this country will always 
so frame their Government wisely as to keep control of their coun- 
try. I believe that. I believe that Japan will always keep control 
of their country in return, And we can trade backward and for- 
ward as neighbors. There are many, many Americans living in 
Japan. You would be surprised at the immense number that there 


. jg there. 


Mr. Raxer. Now, we have the Negro question. I think that men 
ought sometimes to be frank, and I will try to be, irrespective of 
where it hits. The Negro question has been one of the bad results 
that this countsy has bad to suffer.. | 
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Mr. Hini, And it will be again. 

Mr. Raxer. It is yet. 

Mr. Erux. It will be again. 

Mr. Raxer. Now, why should the American people sit idly by and 
permit another race question to be started and develop on the western 
coast of this continent ? 

Mr. Hizz. I don’t think it is the same. I am from the South. 

Mr, Raxer. Is it not more dangerous than the Negro question ¢ 

Mr. Hint. I don’t think so, I think the mullatto shows that. I 
don’t think there is ever that likelihood of intermarriage that there 
was in the South. | 

Mr. Raxer. I mean of the domination of one race or the extermina- 
tion of the other. 

Mr. Hix. No. 

Mr. Raxrr. Is it not your judgment that had the Negro been of 
the same virility as the Jap, with his determination to take the soil, 
to do the business and to do the work, and with that same dominating 
spirit, that he would have controlled and had the South to-day? 

Mr. Hirt. No; he is not—well, he has not the ability to do it. 


Mr. Raxer. Had he been of the same characteristic as the Japa-. 


nese he would have done it, wouldn’t he? __ 

Mr. Hr. He might have done it in certain States—it might have 
been possible. 

Mr. Raxer. Now, ought we not to avoid those conditions? 

Mr. Hitz. We ought to avoid those, but we ought to avoid them in 
such a way as not to antagonize a friend, and to keep them friendly. 
I stand always for that. 

Mr. Raker. Thank you for your having appeared before us. 

Mr, Hiri. I thank you for your courtesy and the opportunity to 
ge before you. 

‘he Curainsran. We will cal] next on Mrs. Bailey, from Hood River 
Oreg.; but in the meantime I have a letter which I wish to have 
identified for the record, written by Gilbert Quale, R. F. D, No. 3, 
Stanwood, Wash., in which he writes that he has read the testimony 
given by Mr. Terrace to the committee and he finds the statement 
that Mr. Terrace thinks that the Japanese should be allowed to come 
into the State, and that white boys will not clear the land or grub 
up stumps, does not correctly state the facts. He says: 

For the committee’s Information can state that I, myself, with a crew of 
three men have cleared over 100 acres of the hardest kind of logged-off land, 
Last winter I employed three young men, two born in the United States from 
Norwegian parents and one born jn Sweden, all three ex-service men. If 1 
should have employed Japs, it would have taken about one dozen to do the 
Work, All the land cleared in Snohomish, Skagit, and Island Counties has been 
cleared mostly by Scandinavians, and some of them born right here on Puget 
Sound, I do not believe the Jup would make a very good man in the wouds 
nor on clenring land, A good, white, American boy, if you pay him well, can 
do the work of three Japs. I was born in Norway; have nothing aguiuse the 
Japs, but as long as I ean get white men to work, no Japs for me. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. 0. M. BAILEY. 


i Bailey was first duly sworn.) 
he CHairman, State your full name—you are Mrs. O, M. 
Bailey? | | 


ee oe eee 
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Mrs, Bainey. Yes. 

The Cuamman, And your residence and post oflice is Oregon! 

Mrs. Barry. Yes. 

The Cuamman. You have written the committee that you would 
like to make a statement ? 

Mrs. Bainey. Yes. 

The CrrarrmMan. Proceed. . 

Mrs. Barrry. I come from the Hood River district where some 
have thought that the Japanese was becoming to be a menace. I 
have not found it so, and the population is still so small among the 
Jnananese that we would welcome more Japanese—— 

The Cuamman, How many are there in the Hood River Valley? 

Mrs. Bauxy (continuing) enough so that we could improve and 
rescue the land from stumps, and invite more population. 

The CuHairman. Invite more white nopulationt 

Mrs. Battry. Yes. 

The Cirairnman. What business are you in? 

Mrs. Batter. In the fruit industry. 

The Cuainman. What is the white population of the Hood River 
Valley, in round numbers ? 

Mrs. Bainry. About 8,000. 

The Crramman. And the Japanese population is about what?! | 

Mrs. Barry. I can not give that readily. 

A Voice. Two hundred. . 

Mrs, Bairtey. Two hundred. 

The Cratrman. Please proceed with your statement. We are very 
pressed for time, and 1f you have a written statement you can hand 
it in. 

Mrs. Barry. The Japanese settle in our valley; we have very few 
that own land. It is all leased land, and, of course, they wil go 
away. ‘There are some that will possess land. 

The CurairMAN. You say that some will go away. 

Mrs. Bartey. Yes; those on that leased land will go back; they 
will not remain. There are only a few that possess land. 

The Cuamrman, Why will those that lease land go away? 

Mrs. Barrey. Conditions are so that they won’t remain. They 
labor under such difficulties. 

The Cuairman. What are the difficulties? } 

Mrs. Battry. The difficulties are, it is not desirable they should 
remain; they will return back to their own country. 

The Cuairman. You want them to do the work and go back to their 
own country? . 

Mrs. Baitry. T ney desire to do that; they are here only a wlule, 
or temporarily; and they had to work under such difficulties; and 
this spirit and attitude that is shown toward them must be one of 
eoendehip: I say to the California people that they must not trent 
them in any arrogant and disrespectful manner, as Mr. Hill has-said 
to-day. They are a clever people. 

The Cruamman. If they nre too clever not to have their nffais in 
the United States looked into and discussed, should not the a 
of California and our people be clever enough to hold up our end 

Mrs. Bartey. Yes; and we should do it and they will ‘3 it, too. 

The Cuaimman, In the United States? 


} 
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Mrs. Battey. Yes, indeed; and speaking of them as a lower, in- 
ferior race, they won't take it; they won’t take it. 

The Cnairman. But they want to stay in the United States, ex- 
cept those who are on leased land, and they will go home; is that it? 

Mrs. Barney. That is the way I feel about it. Any questions you 
wish to ask me I will be glad to answer them. 

The Cuamman,. Now, are there any children up there in the valley 
of the Japanese ? 7 | 

Mrs. Battery. We have two children of the school age and younger 
children coming on. I think about 10 women altogether. 

The Cuarrman. Do the women want to go back to Japan? 

Mrs. Baitry. Many of them want to go back to Japan. The in- 
fluenza has wrought such havoc among them that it has decreased 
the population so much for the Jast two years. It was on the increase 
some two years ago, and now it is on the decrease. These words 
right here express so strone my feeling as it stands to-day: “It is a 
great and dangerous problem we are facing to-day, and we have to 
face it in such a frank way for their interest and our own, too.” 

The Citainman. What do you menn by “dangerous problem” 2 

Mrs. Battery. The oriental problem. 

The Cirairman. In what way ? | 

Mis. Barney. Well, the revolution in Europe; and they stand 
between us and the wreater power back of them, which would be a 
greater menace to us than they are. | 

The Ciamaax. What is this great menace behind them that they 
are protecting us against 4 | 

Mrs. Barney. They are the barrier of a great race. 

The Craiummays, Well, what? 

Mrs. Battey. Of the Chincse. | 

The Cuainman. You think the Japanese are standing between us 
and the Chinese—or the Japanese and Chinese together? 

Mrs. Barrey. They keep it united, and if we stand united we would 
be protected. 

he Crairman, What is the matter with our standing with 
China, too? 

Mrs. Batney. Well, if that were possible. 

The Crraumman. Well, is it not possible? , 

Mis. Bainry. It is possible to stand with Japan. 

The Cramman. Well, let us stand with China. We are on 
friendly terms with China. It is a republic. 

Mrs, Bainzy. At present. 

The Cuairmwan. There is not any intention that our friendly rela- 
tions to the Chinese and with China should be broken. 

Mrs. Barney. Yes; and we recognize her as a preat power, too, 


_and we are on friendly terms. 


The Cuaimman. On what do you base your judgement that there is 
any danger from China to the United States? 

i [rs. Beri. Ag it hus a great population and a great power, 

The Cuamman. Well, the greater the population and the greater 
the power, if we are on friendly terms, and they are good people, 
there would be no, danger of trouble between the United States and 
China, would there? | 

Mrs. Battery. Not if things continue as they are now. 
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Phe Ciamman. Just what would you do—— 

Mrs. Baitey. Just a moment. This expresses my thoneht better 
(han T can express it [reading]: 

We can nof, from any angle, have a contemptuous or derogatory attitude 
toward Japan and be justified as Americans. And Americatis should cultivate 
the proper splrit, so as to maintain the peace of our country. So I stand as an 
American citizen, to contend that ft is our country’s call, and we should heed it. 

The Cramstan. What are you quoting from? 

Mrs. Bartry. I am quoting from an article taken from one of our 
rehgnous periodicals, 

The Coamsa an. Which one? 

Mrs, Bainry. It is an eastern publication. We must do all we can 
to heal the feeling with Japan. 

The Cisuaan. What is this publication? 

Mrs. Baiwwey. It is a Christian publication, published in the East. 

The Chairman. What is it? 
~ Mrs. Bainry. Well, briefly—well, I can’t give the name of it, but 
it is a Presbyterian paper. 

The Caiman. T think you understand that not only the Govern- 
ment itself, the administrative branch of the Government, but the 
legislative branch, and this committee representing the lezislative 
branch, ts trying to act exactly in accord with those views, 

Mrs, Bairey. In traveling through southern California this winter 
I ubserved and watched the situation, and it seemed to me that if 
you go out and view their truck gardens, those areas of them, that 
California, with her southern, tourists coming in there, they would 
just starve if it was not for the Japanese producing such a large per- 
centage of the produce. And it is so in our valley, too; they produce, 
und they seem to be so adapted to that line of work the white man 
will not do. 

The Ciraumman. Do you lease land to them? 

Mrs. Bainter. No. | 

The Crairman. Do you hire them? 

Mrs. Battery. Yes. | 

The Cramsan., What wages do you pay? 

Mrs. Barnny. Whatever the wages are; whatever anybody else gets. 

The Cuamman, And do you agree as to the number of hours & 
day ? | 

Mrs, Buartny, Yes; we find them very satisfactory. 

The Crraimman. What hours do they work, on your place? 

Mrs. Bairry. We do not have the 8-hour day. 

The Cirarrman. What hour day do you have? 

Mrs, Banxy. Well, if a man would work by the hour he would 
receive his wages by the hour, and if he works longer he would get 
overtime. | 

The Ciatrman. But he can work as many hours as he pleases a 
diy ? | | 
Mrs. Bamny, Yes. | : 

The Ciaran. Do the women work for you? 
Mrs. Bartey. Sometimes; yes. | 

The Crramaanx. Any of the children work? 
Mrs, Barney. No, 
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Mr. Ranker. Where do you get this idea that the white people of 
California would starve and could not get the provisions, if it was 
eae not for the Japanese? 

Mrs. Bairay. Well, the races there—the Mexican and Spanish 
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\ races—do not seem to be adapted to that line of work. 
A Mr. Raxer. What is the matter with the Americans? 
, Mrs. Barter. Too lazy. 

Mr. Raxrr. Is it not funny; is it not strange that all this develop- 

3 ment oveurred before the Japanese came in there? 

y Mrs. Baitey. Oh, but the population was not so dense then. 

Mr. Raxer. Is it not peculiar to you that we had this high develop- 
ment that produced this wonderful crop of all kinds and characters 
that was being produced and is being produced now, before the Japan- 
ese came in to the country and took advantage of the situation ? 

Mrs. Barney. We are producing a great deal more now—it is in- 
tensely cultivated. 
| Mr. Raxer. Do you know that about Los Angeles the white people 
were doing the work before the Japanese came in there and took ad- 
ti vantave of the situation ¢ 
i, Mrs. Barnry. On a smaller seale, they were, but now the demand 
is greater on account of the tourist population and the population 
i aiso that is becoming resident throughout the southern part of the 
H State. I wish that the American laboring man could catch the spirit 
i of the Japanese as he works, and under the greatest difficulties and 
" brings it about. Our forefathers had the same spirit, to rescue from 
tho soil those things, and as you see these little people working, faith- 
fully and honestly and diligently, you can not help but admire them, 
and what they earn they get, or what they get they earn. 

Mr, Raxer, Don’t you find the Americans with that same deter- 
mination and resolve ! 

Mra. Barty. I don’t think so. When you see the young popula- 
tion of America to-day it seems that they want to have a high time and 
a fly time, and you take the young college man to-day and he has not 
the spirit to do those things. 

oo Raxrer, What are you going to do with our American boys and 
girls? | 

Mrs. Barry. They are all going to go in town and live in town, 
and we are going to have to rescue the soil by the alien population. 

Mr. Raker. Are you going to allow the colored race to come in and 
take advantnge of the situation and possession of our soil and in 
substance depopulate our white race? 

Mrs. Barrxy. The colored man won't do it. He won’t rescue from 
the soil. He is too lazy. 

Mr. Raxenr. The yellow man. | | 

Mrs. Barney. I thought you said the colored man. You said the | 
colored man. 

Mr. Rarer. My voice is heavy and I can’t help it. I have had’ 
many criticisms over it, but I can’t help it just the same. Tinean the; 
yellow color—what is going to be the ultimate result ? - 
! Mrs. Barney. These problems can always be worked out and solved - 
if we take time. | 
; 
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Mr. Raxrr. Tell us how you would go about it, V 


Mrs. Bartry. It will take time and spirit, andthe spirit of friend - ( 
maintained throughout the whole thing. 
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Mr. Raker. Now, we have the time and we have got the spirit, too; 
now. eive us the tip on how to it. 

Mrs. Barney. Well, a Japanese man who has a young son going to 
college, he says to lis father, or the father says to him, “ Supposing 
war should break out between the United States and Japan: what 
would we do?” And the young son says to the Japenese father, 
“ Well, father, I would feel awful sorry for your country, but I would 
have to fight for my own.” There he has caught the spirit of demoe- 
racy and the spirit of America—of the Stars and Stripes. 

Mr. Ranker. Would you not find the same spirit existing if war 
occurred between Japan and the United States as that which existed 
in the war between the United States and Germany ? 

Mrs. Barry. ‘To a large extent. During the war there was not 


any more loyal help than the Japanese gave to the Army and gave to 


the Red Cross. They gave funds and time. 

Mr. Raxer. We admit all that. 

Mrs. Barney. They showed a spirit of loyalty. 

Mr. Raxer. I don’t get the view of yours, that the Japanese in Hood 
River Valley will eo back to Japan. 

Mrs, Barter. Well, that is going back to that subject. Some will 
go back. I will tell you how it can be solved to an extent. We must 
give naturalization to the native born. 

Mr. Raker. They have it—those born here are citizens. 

Mrs. Bainry. They don’t enjoy the privilege of citizenship; that 
has yet to come, and by giving them that 

Mr. Rater (interposing). Each State regulates the right of its 
citizens to vote. 

Mrs. Bainny. Thev must have that—the native born. 

Mr. Raxrn. I would like to have you develop a little, because this is 
the crux of the whole thing. We can talk and theorize—-your view- 
point as to the Amcrican boy and girl and the viewpoint of the Jap- 
anese. Now, how are you going to maintain our Rae caa institu- 
tions and our American families? 

Mrs. Barry. Oh, the Japanese population will never be large 
enough to influence it at all. They will never be large enough, and 
we can regulate it so that it won’t be a menace. : 

Mr. Raxer. Mrs. Bailey, yon spoke about needing more help i 
the Hood River Valley? 

Mrs. Barter. Yes. | 

Mr. Raxer. You would like more to come in to clear off the land 
and develop it. Now, have the Hood River Valley people made any 
effort to make nice comfortable homes and good surroundings an 
bring in American boys there to do the work and pay them good 
wages 

Mrs. Bai.ry. The American boy does not seck that kind of work. 

Mr. Raxer. J asked you the other question. 

Mrs. Barter. I don’t know. I don’t think there has been. 

The Cuamuman. How long have you lived in the Food River 
Valley ? 

Mrs. Bauer. Twelve years, - 

The Crratraran. Where did you live prior to that ? 

Mrs, Bainey. In California, I had 20 years’ experience with the 
orientils. 
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The Cramrman. Where did you live in California? 

Mrs. Barter. Sacramento and Los Angeles. 

The Crrarrman. You know the Colfax country ? 

Mrs. Bainter. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Do you know how many white families are living 
in Florin? | 

Mrs. Bartey. I am not in touch with the situation. I have heard 
a ercat deal about it, but I don’t know. 

The Cramrman. About 15 white families left now in Florin? 

Mrs. Batter. Yes. 
% The Cyainstax. You say you have been 12 years in the Hood River 

alley ? 

Mire. Baitey. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF MR. N. YASUI. 


(Mr. Yasui was first duly sworn.) : | 

The Crarrman. I have your letter, dated July 31, 1920, saying: 

I wish to be a witness at the hearing which js to be held Monday, August 2, 
at 10 a. m., in the Federal Building in this city to testify Japanese conditions 
in Hood River, Oreg., where I have been a resident for the last 12 years 
continuously. 

Did you write this letter? 

Mr. Yasur. Yes. 

The Crramman. Is this your work? 

Mr, Yasui. Yes. 

The Crrarmaan. And you live in Hood River Valley? 

Mr. Yasur. Yes. 
~The Cramman. You just came to Tacoma? 

Mr. Yasuz. Yes. , 

The Cuairman. What is the statement which you desire to make? 

Mr. Yasur. Well, first of all, I wish to make a correction in the 
statement which Mr. E. R. Scott made before this committee, which 
was mistaken or wrongly made. First of all, Mr. Scott states that 

apanese children in the Hood River counted about 96, all over the 
age of 11 years. .I want to make a correction that there are only 7 
children of school age, and all of them attending public schools in 
Hood River. 

The Cuarnsran. Seven? 

Mr, Yasur. Seven. | | _ 
~The Cramman. What is the minimum school age? 

_ Mr. Yasur. Six years old. | 

The Cirainwran, Are you in business over there? 

Mr. Yasut. . Yes. bos 
~The Cirarrman. What is your business? eas 

Mr. Yasur. General.merchandise store, and also am farmer, too. 
Town a small farm. ' | | 

The Crratrman. Do you own it yourself? 

Mr, Yasui. Yes. Roe 

The Crrainman. How Jong have you been in the United States? 

Mr. Yasur. Seventeen years.. 

The Crramaan. How old are you? 

Mr, Yasui, Thirty-three years old. 
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The Coamsan., You went to the American schools when you 
came here ¢ 

Mr. Yastu. Yess a short time. 

The Cirauaan. How did you come? 

Mr. Yasui. ‘Vo this country ? 

The Cramman. Yes. 

Mr. Yasut. ‘To start Inglish. 

The Cirairman. You had a passport as student? 

Mr. Yasutr. Yes. 

The Cuamaan. Where did you go to school? 

Mr. Yasur. In Portland, and also Hood River. 

The Ciamaan. Publie school ? 

Mr. Yasur. Yes. 

The Cirainman, Night school? 

Mr. Yasur. Day school. 

The Cramman. [ow long did you study? 

Mr. Yasur. In this country ?. 

~The Crrainman. Yes, 

Mr. Yasui. Four years. 

The Crramman. And then you went into—— 

Mr. Yasur. Business. 

The CratmrmMan. Right into the store? 

Mr. Yasur. Yes. 

The Cuamaran. .Are the Japanese doing pretty well in the Hood 
Niver Valley? 

Mr. Yasut. Yes; they are. 

The Cuamman. IIave they a bank there? 

a Yasui. No bank. We do all banking with the American 
banks. 

The Crairman. How much American gold is on deposit in Japan; 
have you any iden? | : 

Mr. Yasui. You mean from the IIood River? 

The Cirairman. All the Japanese in the United States? 

Mr. Yasur. I don’t know; I have no idea at all. 

a Cuamman, Do you sce it in the Japanese papers once in a 
while : 

Mr. Yasur. No; I don’t pay any attention. 

The Cirarrman. I mean as to the gold reserve in the bayks—well, 
is there anything else you wish to say? 

Mr. Yasur. Also I wish to make a correction before this com- 
mittee. Mr. Scott states that in Hood River the Japanese raise 
nothing but an inferior grade of fruit, which is absolutely eround- 
less, for this reason: There is one American association, called the 
Hood River Fruit Growers’ Association, and all the J apanese oelong 
to it. : : 

The Crrarrman, You are members of the American society ? 

Mr. Yasor. Yes; and then they have very careful inspection from 
the fruit inspectors—everything goes through their inspection-—they 
have a very careful inspection of the fruit, and of course, they 
nave! raised any inferior fruit—if they do they reject it and turn 
it. baek, 


The Cirainman. We understand that. I don’t remember Mr. Scott 
making that statement, 


i 
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Mr. Yascy. That was in the paper. 

The Cramman. Have you been back to Japan? 

Mr. Yasur. No, stv. 

The Crratrman. Never been back ? 

Mr. Yasur. Never been back. 

The Cuamman, Are you one of those who are going back ? 

Mr. Yasur. Except, maybe, a visit, but I wish to live in this coun- 
try. 

The Cuamman. What do you think about the Japanese people in 
the Hood River country going back to Japan? 

Mr. Yasur. Some will go back. 

The Cratmman. They eet homesick ? 

Mr. Yasut. The same as the rest of the people, but not all. Some 
will go back, but the majority lke to stay in this country. 

Mr. Raker. About how many Japanese boys, young men like 
yourself who cume from Japan as students—about how many are 
there, do you know ? | 

Mr. Yasur. Well, I haven’t any idea, only a rough estimate, of 
course, there are possibly seven or eight, I think. 

Mr. Raker. Where are they now! 

Mr. Yasui. They are in the Hood River. 

Mr. Raker. What are they doing? 

Mr. Yasut. Farming, most of them that attended the public school 
in this country. 

Mr. Raker. They came over here as students, like yourself? 

Mr. Yasur. Well, I am not positive as to that. 

The Crrairman. What did you do to earn money while you were a 
student? 

Mr. Yasur. Well, [had help from my brother. I have two brothers 
in this country. They helped me. 

The Crainman. How much money did you have when you came 
to the United States, yourself, in round figures? 

Mr. Yasur, Well, I think about $650, 

The Cuamsan, You came with plenty of moncy? 

Mr. Yasui. Yes. 

The Cnarrman. Did you have to show the Government over there 
that you had plenty of money? 

Mr. Yasurt. When I landed ? 

The Crramman,. Did you have to show the Japanese Government 
that you had plenty of money—enough to hold you up as a student? 

Mr. Yasur. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. Are you a married man? 

Mr. Yasur. Yes; I am a married man. 

Mr. Raker. Where was your wife born? 

Mr. Yasur. Born in Japan. 

Mr. Raxer. How did you get her here? 

Mr. Yasur. She just came over. 

Mr. Rarer. Where did you marry her? 

Mr. Yasur. Married her in this country, but this wife being a 
friend of mine in Japan and both of us are school mates and know 
each other well, and knows the family of each other. 
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Mr, Raker. But you were here? 

Mr, Yasur. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. In Oregon? 

Mr. Yasus. Yes. 

Mr, Rane. And your wife was in Japan? 

Mr, Yasur. Yes. 

Mr. Raxrr. And how did you marry her? 

Mr. Yasur. Marricd her under the law of this State, the State of 
Washington. — . 

Mr, Rarer. How did she get into the United States? 

Mr. Yasur. She got permission from the Japanese Government to 
come here. 

Mr. Raxre. When she got permission from the Japanese Govern- 
ment to come here she was still a single ir]? 

Mr. Yasui. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF MR. JAMES F. MYHAN. 


(Mr. Myban duly sworn.) 

The CHATRAAN, State your name, business, and post-office address. 

a. ey I’. Myhan; State hotel inspector; pest-ollice 
address, 610 Tacoma Building, Tacoma, Wash. 

The Crrammax, We have made arrangements for certain State 
oflicials to prepare for this conumittee statistical Information. Have 
you something all ready up to date? 
© Mr. Myan. Yes. [Tanding document to committee. ] 

Die CUANOETS: That covers the State ? 

Mr. Myuanx. Yes. 

The Cramatan, This document, to which you have sworn on the 
orth day of auey. ee 18 dated July 9, 1920, and contains a list of the 
hotels in the State of Washington operated b Jnpanese, with the 
name of the hotel and the city and the street and the number of rooms 
and the names of the managers? 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


AFFIDAVIT OF OWNERSHIP OF HOTELS OWNED AND OPERATED RY JAPANESE IN THE 
STATE OF WASTIINGTON, 


VASHINGTON, 
County of Pierce, ss: 


s. F. Myhan, being frst duly Sworn, on outh deposes and says: That he is 
the duly appointed wd lawfully quilffled hotel inspector for the State of 
Wiashinglon ; that the attached copy of hotels owned and operated by Japanese 

we Stale of W ashington isu true and correct: copy thereof, according to the 
ecords of the State hotel inspector for the State of Washington. 
J. I. MyY1an, 
Totel Inspector for the State of Washington. 


cypseribed nit sworn to before me this 27th day of July, 1920, 


cent MN. McLean, 
[s Notury Public in and for the State Of Washington, 
Residing at Tacoma, Wash, 
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Motels in State Of Washington Opcrated by Japanese, 
a aa a a PU a sa oo ee i: a RIF ae EO lit 2. 
Note! Location. ' Rooms. | Manayer, 
z= 
Jelliogham: ; | 
\. Lb. Hotel] eee e ete be kd Bk Oth W est Holly Street... aa Seek ob 13 { T. Kamaschiy 1. 
Eagle Lodyings...0..002_, NRCC as ue | V7} UT, Suvamurg, 
DE ee ee a Mig West Holly Street. (27721777 | 20) T. Musato. 
Ruston: 
Ruston... loo. 3311 North Vifty-first Street... _. | 60 | C. Wiroshiyn, 
ascu: 
vy Olympia... 127 Wost Clark Street. ...0 0008. | 2: y, Uyeda. 
Tacoma........20.0..0 0, re are eS I Sin — 30 | Fang Muup (Chinese), 
TBO ia ie how ig i, fla West Clark Street. 277272777 | 17 | Charley Vainanc hi. 
DOM GS eet ccctenons a, "ASCO. ee ee | 20) Y. Kimihro, 
Sheiton: 
ae CONCID sire gie yout setts Shelton... Se Li) G. Maviwara, 
okane: | 
ASTOR ab iieieiien 2 hei ates ot 301 West Front Street... 33. | M. Fjuj. 
. aA ALL. een eee 7) West Main AUCY oe coc, | “6 / S. Yamamoto. 
New York.....000000000., 21h North Stevens, 0.0007 2077777 | 12) M. Onki. 
Spokomo..........00000., alas West Main Street) 02227777 i 139 | HW. Yirata and N. Tanobe. 
Twin City...) aoe: North Stevens... 000002777! 84° 8. Tomostimi. 
Wirt: it tec ee $37! Wost Main Street... 10! Lee Sing (Chinese), 
We we chea ste lawns: ns. 225) West Main Street... 761 F M. hk omchochi, 
Walla Walla: 

Denver........00.0000 Alley between Pourth and Fifth; 17 | Len Gue (Chinese), 
Wapato: | . 

U. aT eee WAP Ossie ee casG byte oo 17' K, Tashuma. 
Wonarchee: | 

Rooms. 2... ell. Wenatehee. 12 | George T. Nishzawa, 

‘ Yakima: : 

Annex Rooms 12! South First Street. ooo. Tay. Tatsoka. 

Contray. IO North Pirst Street... 38 | Sakimura «& Foliuba. 

Miva! LYS Saad Sioa Roce yr ee Sard a (it Chestnut MPO Te Ae2s he et cs l4 B. Okita. 

Oe: eae WoSomth Front Street 17 | K. Omuri. 

; IN Tes ig 2a oF feast Yakima... JT 20 "AX. Ostime. 

New Yakima... 0000007777 Tos South Pront, 001727 29.5, Do. 
Panama... OC Bast Yaka. 000 02TD Tiron $0 | Fnijo Saku. 
*hoomixe oo, 7¢ North Front Streets... 19 : Ileury J, Hlouda, 
Rio Grande 022222) SUL) West Vakina.. 00000772077) 13 | James tT Kayama, 
Seatly. oo. AUTOM SUN cia at ce 35 I. Yasnda, 
ee AM oa ace eeesceee 210 North Mront Street... 0! 75/9. Ushishi. 
Seattle: 
A.B. Hotel... 2.0 HY Washington Streat... 0... 49°; S. Matsummo, 
NOUNS os ect Oly Maynard Avenue, ......0.... | 82.) G. Wuroda. 
Afro-American. 00077727" Ii) Main Street... 00 28 |G. Meyagawa. 
* Alaska Commeretal, 227 167 West Main Street... 2000777 | 40) Y. Masnda, 
A T22 Westlake Avenue. .....00 0! | 3 | M. Oknda, 
Shiite veteauckree vee | 205 FTI Avenue South ol. | 86 1 J. Mabo. 
MOSS eessuocenae Pl Wing Street 00... 00TTTT 115 | K. Nokashimi, 
Ameriean. TT SOO Ning Street, Sew ged teint das 2.8 | HOY. Kavano, 
-AMericun Luke... ooo 002! ys Vibestreeta oa : fo S08. tMisans. 
WUC a soa o ae felt UNM Stel | 95 | M. Yumanobl, 
ATCUC oc otra 1806) Fighth Avenue... ...., ees 34' T, YWorii. 
Astor. een 8 Bed | Maynard Avenue.....027277%j §2 1. Ono, 
BOUSTON os decnaccs 1517 Hoylston Avenue... 2277777] 33 | Wk, Ono. 
UristOl ss cctccccess cc 119 Sonien. trees 73. Mrs. Gail Barthols, manager, 
Broad. 2822 Wostern Avenue...” ae 40, K. Isomiura. 
Brooklyn. 1i222TTTT 757} 999 University. 00.0270 32' 1. Kandko 
: LS et Ea ala 1424 Mirst Avenuo.. o.oo 65 | R. Kusuil. 
Burnside. 2702027727200 1504 First Avenue... 07777 ndeaete 20 | Y. Tinaborf, 
VUCO cosa 152) Third Avenue. .2.2 12727277" 41) Y. Gonari. 
Cadillac, . woe et eceweesseee) SOCON und Jackson,...... eee. 58 | Y. Mamaty. 
Candaw, III G19} First Avenue... .2.2272727 57" 44 (UE. Pajiri. 
CapltOhs sececciscce ion Jackson Street. i120 30 | K. Okada. 
Carlson. TTI 117} Washington Street... 127777" 24) Mrs, M. Suzukh 
Carrolton. 2107777720000 217 Occidental... TT 54 / J. Kurimotg, 
RaSPAdG. co eccgaccs. 0163 Vowel] PEPCCL Sore 65 - Inaba. 
Chesler. Sos ecensccesesecny! 1422 Old Fifth Avenuo........ e 30 Chesaro, 8 
eyrystal eo III 2705) First Avenug..,.__ Mises etnd $4 | Geo. Korimatio, 
City and Annex...) 1). 417-19 Yoslcr WAP ei reccemc sc. 85 | R. ‘Tamusa. -- 
Cleopatra... 115 Third Avenue......00 200070" 36 / M. Yamagusht, 
Co wnt ees eecceeessecceee!| 504 Ninth Avonue south... .. 17" 35 / GQ. Mune. 
Congresg.o ooo nce 316 Marion Street........0000, 0, U7 | T.C. Plams. 
Colonial. 7iTIiiit W319 First Avenue......00......7 60 | G. Yamanvta. 
Crete IIIT 86 Virginia Street...) ee 72! 9g, Washizum{, 
TOWH soc clccct ee 413) First Avenue... 2000202077571 53; N. Nobayashi. 
Dh nee once seeccce.? bd Doarborn Avenue. ....22772"| 46 | V. Ogisio. 
Trev eee ee 11s FH Aes oacseececes ces) b4 . Agino, 
Jlamond.. 412 Fifth Avenue South... ...00.. v5 ~ Tukiung, 
DUONG acaeteseageu cs 819 Howell Street... TT 260 Z. Wikida, 
preamland 2.00 South Sixth and King......00... 85/1. Yumanintg. 
FORO eid cecuietitac etc | 223 Janes Street. . er rere 341 Goo. K. Mokuda, 
MOONS hawsmcaesc ei. 1629 Pourth reuuo seuliis 4 | | Louls 8nky, 
Puwamishe.2 17727000007 1942 First Avenug south... 6... 20 | T. Mulstumnoto, 
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Hotels in State of Wash ington operated Uy Ja pancse—-Continued., 


aw ee ee — = ee 


Hotel. Location. Rooms. Manager, 


ee ws | eee ee 


SOF ne a ee mars an, 


15 (0 LG | cl Ue i Saetde 7054 King Street. .....0...0..00.. 75 | K. Sawat, 
NI POU sisccs cen cig on icdiely 210 Fourth Avenue south....... 141 S. Nishimura. 
ORG rs ates oes ee eine eee 312 First Avenne south......... 20) G. Nummarucht, 
Norway............ Se wieiaiers 716 Dearborn Street............. 52] M. Notta. 
ING ides ees tne aie: 618} Weller Street........00.0... 411) 8. Wedn. 

Ne See aeivave vaeee cca cas 218 Railroad Avenue............ 19 | J. Higuchi, 
ONKS octecaenust ot aie: $16 Pike Stroet...........00.0... 43) K. Yorozu, 
Olympia... os... acs tare 105 Yesler Way......... Sine tee 44 1S. Nukui. 
Olyinpus...............4. 4134 Maynard .........0..000.0.. 48 | Y. Kayano. 
Ontario... 0.2.0... ee 4003 Mighth Avenue south ...... 44 . Yunagita, 
i sie de Ciel glider a's te cca 123 Seeond Avenue south ....... 100 | Y, Kimoumoto. 

See RSatee peeled et i 23053 First Avenne.........00... 63 | Goo. 8S. Mitsuaka 
Oe Oe ouneee ume nou 1166 Washington Street. .......... 11) Y. Kinomato, 

Oregon- Washington Eke R$2 Seattle Boulovard......... ‘iis 191) S$. Yamasaki. 

SKB acces Cnet sccw ews cu | 3084 Fifth Avenue south ........ 191 S. Musati, 
OSROOW aco ees ees 1121} Jackson street ............. 17 | H.R. Kuto. 
Our House... ........0... 115} West Main street ......0... 52) Mf. Okishima. 

WOOK. ook ceeds ve ce ---| 83 West Pike street .....0...0... 56 | M. Yakatoseh. 
POCINC occa rece ee | GO) Sixth Avenue south ....... 991 A. Fuzikowa. 
Palmer.......... Soeeraa ates 7214 Deurborn Strect ....... seeae 38 | K. Hara. 
Panama...... trata ye sutiGiend owt 605} Main Street... 22. o ol 8 ok. 98! T. Maeda. 
PS yeh k cae cee iad naa) $21 Sixth Avenue south ........ 58 | 1; Nishiinaka,. 
PNG osc ete ao 1905 Ninth Avenue............. 42 | Geo. Suto. 
Pine City... 002 314 Fifth Avenue south ......... 131 8. Shimamura. 
Portland.......0.20.00777 2114 First Avenue south ........ 381 a, Miyano. 
Potter... .. er einen ee ek G14 Jumnes Street... ee. el. i 49 | GQ. Shindo. 
Presloy................... 665 Weller Strect........0..00. a 259 | QQ. Nagasaki. 
Preston... 2.0... Ne crtgiato tt 2016 First Avenue............... 30 1S. Adachi, 
WUBCE sce ocer co Q12 First Avenue south ........ 44) K. Matsukl. 
Puget Sound and Dear- | 714-730 Sixth Avenue south ..... 647 | M. Miyagawa. 
Rainicr...........0....... 671 Jackson Btreot.. 2... .0.000.. 27'S. Koike. 

DO ci pee 168 Main Street... 2... 58! K, Wataoka. 
Regina... ......00...20007" 301 Sccond Avenue south ....... 125 | Kimuwan & Yaminoba. 
Renton................... 519 Seventh Avenue south ...... 70) Warry Musazo. 
Reovere................... 105 Fifth Avenue south ...... dsr 141-93) Sasaki. 

RON eae canes | 657 King Street... 2.00000. alsedier 01) Ww. Tsujimoto. 
Richelicu,.....0...00. 020, 210 Occidental... oe... oe S41 PT. Watutabo. 
Right... ....ceccc+c00cs ee 712 First Avenuo....... ere er 146 | A. dadow., 
Nijoyokan........ eoeeeee] Old Wellor Street... qiaasleateut 19 | 8. Sako. 
Rocker. 2... ¢ 0.0.00... 213 First Avonucsouth ......... 301 Y. Esaki. 
Riverside... 277 eccoeces-s| 1757 West Spokano Avenug..... 20} C, Komura, 
UNO. oe ceeeneccncssccees| O23 Washington Strect.......... 33) H, Tajirl. 
Russel... co eee et B7 King Street... 0... wise 134] K. Mano. 
Osc ceevcneccevees.| SUG Seventh Avenue south ...... 41) 3. Fukutara. 
St. Charles... 277° cooccees, O19 Hhird Avenuy........ eicaeats 72 | 'P. 8. Mackle. 
t. Francis Rootns. eoeeee| 4510 First Avenuosouth........ 20 | J, Omoto, 
St. UNS. oes eeseceresene| SOY Wilshingtop Slrvet...ccccess 50) Y. Usda. 
lL. Nicholas. .......... ae 507 hing Street... seere teerceree 4b | G: Ota. 
> POUL... ceeeeecoeees-| 401} Filth Avenucsouth ..... 7” 38) T. Nakamura, 
ANKAL.. oo. eeeceecces..| 706 Main Strect..... sie wath weetts 62 | K. Shimizu, 


Soargo........000 ce, 2205) First AVUNUG....c.cccccese 3] %. ‘Turikata, 


Seg) ROCK. ccasccdc cde Oa ‘ITSt AVONUG,. ....cecececcees 341 8. Uyeda. 
Beuttlo... 12... aeeeecees | SO JOIGFSON: o0.c vos8seceesecesen 19) 8. Nokayawa. 
Shasta... 2124 Fourth Avonue............ 30) Encki. 
Sherman. 2.112.200 077" 12U64 First Avonue......... Shae 98 | H. Aokl 
Sixth Avenue... coeveceee| OOU Sixth Avenuosouth ........ 16] TT, Kanal 

NEI sis Gioeatetacewe sian: 2074 First Avenuo south ........ 32! J, Okihusa. 
Sou MCE. cece ee eeees| 1064 First Avonuc south ........ Sl] Y, Okiyama, 
BP ee oae, evcsvesees| 248 Fourth Avenue south ....... 39 | O. Kurunishi. 
Spokano,.................| Hi Second Avenue south...” ; 241 K. Ito. 
Sprague... .......... 000...) 206 Yesler Way...... dane esghens 20 | 9. Fukuzawa. 
UEEY cee 2AU8 First Avenue South ........ 34/1 K. Furuta. 
Standard 00.00.0000 007707 114} Second Avenue suuth ...... 741 K. Sato. 
UAE eo sacieesacan eli! 418 Joilerson......eccece cee 25 | T. Tsuzl, 

Do. ..........c00s04.-| 507 Maynard. ...... Ritide vee enes 17 | T. Kosugi. 
Star Lodye............... 1227 Juckson Street.............. 13] K. Iwana. 
Btate............ oveseee-| First AVenuc south........0000. 137 | M. Nishiyama. 
Stotson................. .-| 907 Boren Avonuo.......,...005. 63 | Mrs. V. A. Grant, 
Stewart. 0 0007” eoe.| S17 Madison.........0.000. aicnbad 55 | 3. Nozawa, 
Btewurt Houso........... 8U West Slewnrt. .........0..-.. 08 | S. Saito. 
Btockholm.. tae weeslete wes 616 Charles Street. ......02 0... 47) MM. twain, 
Strand.....0,...0.2777077 2212) First Avenue. ...0. 0.00000. 47 | H. Momoto. 
ROVE occ eo 401 Vifth Avenue..... sieeowencs 52 | Y. Miyashita. 
Ue oaid ate cebi (cet ats 52U Main Strect....... 0c. eee eee 65 | Y. Ishikawa. 
SUNTISO.... cecee een. e-} £22 Sccond Avenue south ..,.... 40) C. R. Nakahara, 
SYTACUSO... oe. eee ce eeee. | BUT Kighth Avenue south ....... 407 Gb. Niakine. 
‘Tucoma......... cccccescee| S22 Juckson Stroct.. cee e eee ee 211 | K. Kawukariu. 
VWs isco deccecoutatesaeat ALl Washington Streat. .... eee 31) K. Osawa. 


Togo. Cee oer ewmeteseoeeereee 309 Maynard AVONUG.., 2.50006 


731 PD Mochizukd, 
TOY Oca occecs cuisine cu. 602 Socond AVCNUG,.. 2... eee ace 


16} K. dlovhizukit 
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Hotels in State of Wushinyton operated by Japancse—Conthiued. 


é 
Hotel. Location. Rooms. | Manag. ' 
eee L, 
os —--——-——} ‘eo 
Soattie- Continued. _ 
Toteni........00. oe 510 Jefferson Avenuc..... wbceepid 52 | S. Shigctomi. a ae 
ToKiwa.. 00... ccc cece nee 655) Juckson Bureet.............- 56) K. Ohara. i 
MOULSbos s suscee se toedcicce Occidentaland Main............ 120 | J. Umeruinurs. ts 
Oe 416 tee sce etc cece M03 Sixth Avenue sonth......... 28 | 3. K. Matsumote. L: 
UG: Seren engine Reiter 315 Maynard Avenuo............ 95 | J. Mutsuchima. ¢ 
DIMOR eee daveecccchevesens 307 Washington Street. ......... 42 | K. Kawakami. . 
Vancouver....... Beugeee as 1908 Seventh Avonue..... Heewsee 50 | Hirosu & Tagawé. v 
Virginia..... Wanieaweeserwele 615) Fourth Avenue............. 57 | Torao Tanaka. ‘ 
VOIRE ee rccsere cee. 2615) First Avenue............ ee 15 | 1. Tsuji. 
Vradman...... cece cece 1246 Main Streot...... aie Secatieiete 26 | S. Sakata. ne 
Valenti. ....... rere te 6ly} Sixth Avenue.............. 65 | H. Uno. : 
Wabash... 0.02.2... e ee raat Wushingtou Street......... 18 | U. Nobagashi. 
Waitt once nc eearckoes. 2414 First Avenue............... 48} Y. Kondo. 1) 
WCE 2 cc is eececcee oee--| 114 Fifth Avonue south ......... 58 | R. Nishimura. n 
Wolvame........... 202008 517) Jackson Streot.............. 80} M. Alizuto. i> 
Welcomo Annox.......... 613 Jackson Stroet.............0- 50 Do. : 
Whito Houso...... weateut 1094 Socond Avenue south ...... 20 | K. Shimizu. E 
White Star........ 22. Seventh and Dcarborn.......... 27 | K. Watanabe. Ls 
WSt 25 bases ta ieccncece 1703 West Spokane Avenue. .... 73 | J. Sakuma. re 
W lison phe re boaheSrinuhis al 5 Vesler WY occtchesccdecos 18 Me dies ene 
OF iis eeenawe eeiceatos 21 Sixth Avenue south......... 48 | 8. Shigutoma. 
Wiltshire. .........2.220.. 1934 Seventh Avonue............ 130 | Sowa & Konurinesia. j 
W stern. o. cinkseceee cscs 410 Fighth Avenue south ....... 49 | 1. Lbira. 7 
Woodlawn............... -| 2516 Third Avenuo.............. 32 | S. Fukuyama. 
Workingman’s Home.....] 711 Weller Stroot............. sacs 20 | ‘I’. Yorioka. + 
VOUS ores see sietdccaccce. 15244 Sixth Avonue............. 44 | T. Yamakoshi. iy 
Yakiina........0......0.. 811 Maynard Avonue............ 148 | ©. Fujii. iy 
pg 4 cee eee ei anaine 10014 First Avonue..... MeéesGadee 30 | K. Yaimnagakl. ie 
Tacoma: t 
A. B. Hotel............... 1330) Broadway................- 39 | 8. ‘Tanaka. a 
Berkley. ....... 0.0... ole. 1337 Commerce Streot. .......... 37 | K. ‘Tamaka. {: 
Brendon.................. 304 South Thirteonth Street... . 55 | Kuchi ‘omoto. ; 
Broudway.......-........ 1519 Broadway............. cece 50 | H. ‘T. Munckata. 
Brooklyn. ................ 13034 Paciflie Avenue............ 42 | K. Hoshida. ‘ 
CONUAL c cticcecreessenceus 12114 Pacific Avenue. ........... 50} K. Hashimoto. } 
Colonial. .............0... “07 South Seventh Street........ GU | Jap. Syndicate (owner), 
Pw. Gato, Mgr. : 
Columbus. ............... 1554 Market Street. ......2...... 44) R. Wakimoto. ‘| 
Delmonico.............6.- 1164 South ‘Twolfth Street | 20! ‘T. Niiyamn, 
NOWGY « sascdgcscdacs Bec, | 1308 Market Strect.......00.0 77" | 63 | Kk. Akai. 
DODO Y.. sc cedivdece sca Ninth and Pacific Avenuo....... 142 | HH. C. Bower, Jap. Syndicate 
Flot (owner), — 4 
Rik New enees eet eteusuceee 1502} Broadway Ire ta Pe ee ee 64 | J. Fukutomi. 2 
i, Keene een eeerenneccceees 1328} Broadway................. | 25 | N. Juyoshi. re 
brieheag RewiuUWS coseehecee | lifteenth and Broadway........ 160 | ‘T. Arita. i 
eran Jeunh aeaewsadasdews 13305 Pacific Avenue............ 48 | S. Kawai. ‘ 
lenana ws ene eeeeeeeseers 108 Puyallup Avenue. .......... 112 | K. Hirata & J. Mayeda. 
va BATA ssanedcvacuci | 1 ifteouth aud Murket........... 67 | N. Nikashima, 
TENA Rata edad teat ol | 408 South Twonty-first Strect. . . 54 | J. Nagashima. 
eT OE ow ceccccvevcvccccess | 1141 Commerce Sireet $4} Fugu ‘Tasaku, t.. 
Madison ...... imdiatcces | 1523 Market Street... .. 277 °"°°"" 59 | 7. Anonije. in 
yn ek pBTe9ES ebb Ceeees 1315 Market Street...,.......... 20 | H, Haruta. ‘: 
Morit eDOCS ee cc ETece 1702 Broadway i pevewdebie tedean’ 80 | K. Hamasaki. wate ' 
ifehadagscubbnwea wees | $15} South Eleventh Strect...... 70 | J. S. Parker, Jap. Syndica a 
Moder (owner). s 
New Suinviso, 227200027" Mae market Btreet os. esses 55 | Frank S. Miyayasu, : 
How Broome. 230222.0:01] 1317) Broadway. e272" 20 |. Niyama. i 
New Washington... -"""** 15th and B hay NN alee halahctear ik oie preeer ue 
New York... 777°" 1522) ne fae way in teteabavnas 60 | M,. WW ulunnbo, 
Oakland...27°7 °° 7*ttt- 13084 eared Sdadueedeypiebacs 50 | R. Nagai. he 
a piehheebe 14000 FOQU WAY... cesceevcccnces 56 | K. Tanchi. * 
Pe levesssece-nescsteees 1310 Commerce... 20702707077": "8 i Nakis so gti 
’alner Ap: Phe Pot tah ok . Miinatin dantwlee awtenas 28 | I. Nakishama. 
Porta. ents ov eees Ho Ha Fourteenth Street 42) 8. Oda, 
rss ienteesas cence, 1512 sy Tee hpi De ci: SS | N. Yoshida. 
Ramona 2.77777 **ttt8er + TORGWAY S55. ecbveceeese 23 | 8. Nagashima, 
< Felbeabebhbhbh abate. iat nth Ninth Streot......... 18 | K. Miyasaki, 
OVE eee ooo] 280d Pact RY soe ceseenncens 55 | K. Matsusaka. ; 
- : tals TE De tay 4 er Fedo sc -“* t. **. 41 R. Tsubota. fl 
-Jobn..... See . a Streot.... . 
tandard.2{°°777tt¢++ -+-| 1020) Tacoma Avenuec..._. os — 61K. Nite at 
Superior. 2022220002000 f 
Be 8. SIT rte] Bab Maeot Street 2222272222222 \ 
Uta Sn RE teas ps ae 


Vendome "ttt tt eres 
Villard MB. ccs *"P2eresecs 
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Mr. Myrman. Yes; from July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920. 

The Crrairnman. What is the total number? 

Mr. Myiuan. Three hundred and eleven, I think. Here is 2 sum- 
mary of it [showing document to committee]. Between July 1, 1919, 
and June 30, 1920, there were hotels operated by Japanese: Belling- 
ham, 3; Ruston, 1; Pasco, 4; Shelton, 1; Spokane, 7; Walla Walla, 
1; Wapato, 1; Wenatchee, 1; Yakima, 11; Seattle, 232; and Tacoma, 
49, making a total of 311. 

The Cuatrman. You did not figure up the total of the number of 
rooms, did you? Or did this list include some large rooms? 

Mr, Myuan. Yes. 

The Cnamman. I notice here the Spokomo in Spokane, 139 
rooms—is that Jnpanesc hotel for Japanese ? 

Mr. Mynan. A Japanese hotel for anybody. All those hotels are 
open to the entire public. | 

The Crrarmman. They observe the hotel regulations? 

Mr. Mynan. Yes. 

The Craiman. They are obliged to? 

Mr. Myian. Yes. 

The Cnairman. We heard a complaint yesterday from somewhere, 
but I think it was ont of the State, where a Japanese husband re- 
quired his wife and three children to take an inferior, unventilated 
room, on account of the excessive business. 

Mr, Mynax. I do not doubt that. 

_ The Croainman. It does not come within the province of the hotel 
Inspection 2 

Mr. Mynan. Not to regulate the family. 

The Cirairman. The family can reside in a chicken coop? 

Mr. Myran. In the basement, if they want to, and it is done in a 
good many instances, and you do not have to go out to Tacoma to 
find pace where you would not house a dog where they put their own 
people. 

The Crramman. You mean the Japanese managers treat their 
families that way? 

Mr. Myrran. Yes; lots of them, and this committce can be taken 
out by the inspectors and shown those places. | 

The Crratrman. Do you happen to know anything of the moving 
system of the Japanese by which they are transported from Seattle 
to Portland? 

Mr, Mytran. No. 

The Crtaimsran. And the agents always appearing to purchase the 
tickets? 7 

Mr. Mynan. I do not. . 

The Cuamman. The Elgin Hotel, in Seattle, at 612 Maynard 
Strect, with 130 rooms? | 

Mr. Myiran. Yes. 

The Crairmayn. Where is Maynard Street? 

Mr. Myway. It is a hotel that is open to the public—Maynarid 
Street is in the lower part of the city. - 

The Crratinman. The Oregon Hotel, with 160 rooms, in Seattle, 
and I find there are two Rainier Hotels, one with 27 rooms and one 
with 58 rooms—ncither one is Rainicr Fotel on Tirst. Avenue? 

Mr, Mynan. That is the Rainier-Grand. 
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Mr. Raxer. Are there any of these hotels unlisted where a stock 
or ownership might be, the naked legal ownership me pee ne 
cans and the business or equitable management in the Japanese! 

Mr. Myuan. We could not tell that. | 

Mr. Rakin. You could not tell whether it was or not? Th 

Mr. Myuan. No. They have got them here in this town. : 
Colonial to-day is operated by Japanese, and if a man goes ‘ a 
a room he docs not know it is operated by Japanese, because he h 
white help and a white clerk; and the Donnelly is the same aie 

Mr. Raker. As a matter of fact, in a great many of the hotels 
clerk and the stand and the oy os it = all white. 

Mr. Myitan. In the better class they do. 

The Crrairnman. I think this record should be published In ya 
newspapers with the names, for the reason that everywhere te 
we have been told that the Washineton Hotel, in Seattle, is in 
hands of the J Abate pee do not find it that way? 

Mr. Hyuan. No, sir. Getta, 

The Cnamman. I can sce how it happened—as the New eas 
ton, in Tacoma, is in the hands of the Japanese, and it 1s a hotel o 
60 rooms, at Iifteenth and Broadway. 

Mr. Myiran. Yes. = iceniig 

The Cuairman. In other words, the hotel in one town 1s the si 
nate as the hotel in another. We will put that in the recorc. 

(Statement of Mr. Myhan closed.) 

(Recess taken until 2.30 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


: . - } : ry : ‘< sent 
(Continuation of proceedings pursuant to recess, all parties pre 


as at former hearing. 


STATEMENT OF MR. T. S. GALBRAITH. 


(Mr. Galbraith was first duly sworn.) 


The Citamman. State your name and place of business. sii 
: M e Garbraitu. T. S, Galbraith, manager of the Eatonville Lu 

er Co, 

The Cuamman. Have you a statement which you wish to make, 
which would be likely to assist this committee in the study of J aie 
nese problems as they exist on the Pacific coast, with a view to the 
preparation of new legislation? + nl 

Mr. Gatbnarrir, I have no statement or anything. I was simply 
asked to appear before the committee, and I did not get "T ol 
statement, and Iam just here, and if there are any questions 4 W! 
he wlad to answer them. I have quite a few Japancse working. 

Phe Crrairaan, By whom were you asked to a »pear here? 


Mr. Gaunrairu, I don’t know. “it was phoned up. I don’t know 
Whether it was you or not, 


ry , 
Phe Crraman. No, we did not; nevertheless, we are glad to have 
you here. Yo 


u say you have some Japanese working for you! 
Iv. Garprarrir, Yes, 


eRe 
The Ciauman, Tow many? 
Yr. Gatimarrin About a hundred. 
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The Cuatrman. In the mill at Eatonville? 

Mr. Ganprairi. Yes; and on the railroad. 

The CuHarmman. Does that represent about the number of tho 
Japanese in the community. 

fr. GauprairH. Yes; right there in that immediate community. 

The Cuamman. How Jong have you had them? 

Mr. Gatnrairn. About 10 years. 

The Crratmaan. The same crew ? 

Mr. Gatsraity. Practically the same crew. 

The Cuamman. Are they marrying or married ? 

Mr. Gaunrairu. I should judge I have got, probably, 10 or 15 of 
them married. , 

The Cuatrwan. Do they get on to the land and ect little leases or 
anything of the kind? 

fy, GaLbrairi. No; they are all millmen. There is a difference 
in Japanese. Some follow the mills and some follow the land. 

The Crramman. Hove those boys become efficient in the mill work? 

Mr, Gatprairuy. Yes; fairly. 

The Cnairman. Are they on a wage scale? 

Mr. Gatprutrin Yes. 

The Cuairman. The same as that paid the others? 

Mr. Gauprairn. All jobs pay the same no matter who runs it. 

The Cuairman. Is there any feeling in that community in regard 
to the matter ? 

Mr. Gauerairiz. Well, there is a little, among some of what I eal 
the “no goods.” The average good men don’t kick; they work to- 
gether and there is never any trouble. We never had any. 

The Cuairman. Any feeling in the locality generally ¢ 

Mr. Gatrrairu. There micht be; if it is it has not come to me. 

The Ciamsman. Do those Japanese live in one locality ? 

Mr, Gauprairi. Yes; all by themselves. 

The Cuamman. I don’t know just what to ask you beyond the 

uestions I have asked you. I did not know you would be a witness. 

great many witnesses names are being handed in, many more than 
we could possibly hear. 

Mr. Gatsrairu. I didm’t know; I was asked to come down and 
appear before you. 

The Ciraimman. Have you any views In regard to the restriction of 
Japancse immigration ? | 

Mr. Gansrarry, No; nothing to speak of. You may say I do not 
believe in getting too many in, and I do not believe in keeping them 
out. 

The Cuamnman. You believe that those who are now here, who came 
into the country, either surreptitiously or under the “ gentleman’s 
agreement,” should be naturalized and have all the privileges of 
citizenship ? = 

Mr. Gaunraitu. I don’t believe in allowing them to vote, but I 
don’t believe—well, since they have come here I believe in leaving 
them here. 

The Cuatrman. Those that are here will have to stay, but what 
would you state as to whether or not they should be voters? 

Mr. Garsnairy, I don’t believe in allowing them to vole; no. In 
fact, I don’t believe in lots of other people, so far as that-is concerned. 


ieee 
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I have more trouble with the Russian and the Finn, 10 to 1, than I 
have with the Japanese. 

The Cuamman, Do you have many Russians? 

Mr. Garararrin, In the logging camp. 

The Ciammaan, And you work about a hundred men? 

Mr. Gansratrir, T don’t suppose there are 10 white men among 
thei. 

The Crramsan. Are those Russians naturalized ? 

Mr. Ganerarru. No, In 75 I can usually round up 5 or 6 or 7 
voters in the outfit. “Phat is all you can get to register. I try to vet 
everybody usually to register. 

The Coamman. Do you have difficulty in getting labor? 

Mr. Gansrarro, To havent had of late; I have had betore, though. 

The Cnamman, It is getting a little easier? 

Mr, Gaubratrir, Yes; there is a few more men coming and going. 

The Cuamman. We found that condition generally in California 
and other places. 

Mr. Ganoraitu. Yes. There is one redeeming feature that: the 
Jup has over the other class—I am not talking about Americans—I 
am talking about the foreigners, the majority of them—they work 
two or three weeks and are gone. Now, for the last few years, if I 
hadn’t had some Japs I would not have been able to run. 

The Cuauean. Do you deal with the Japs through an agent or 
individually ¢ 

Mr. Gatanarrir. Individually; the same as I deal with anybody. 
I get no agent—L have a book man I hire to act as interpreter. 

Mr. Raker. You are in the mill business? 

Mr. Gansrarrin Yes. 

Mr, Raxer. Yow many men altogether ? 

Mr. Gatprairi From 250 to 275. 

Mr. Raker. You employ about 100 Japanese? 

Mr. Garsrairn. I employ from 90 to 100 Japanese. 

Mr. Box. Do they maintain a store themselves? 

Mr, GatrrairH. No, 

Mr, Box, Where is vour place of business loented 4 

Mr, Gauenaren. Thirty-five miles right up on the Tacoma Eastern. 
You went a little ways from it if vou went up the mountain. It 184 
few miles from there. I run the store there myself. 

The Crraimman, You see no danger in the hotel situation in Tacoma 
and Seattle and where the Japanese are in the majority or control 
(he markets, and so forth? 

Mr. Gaunrarrir, Sce what danger? 

The Ciraiaan. You sce it might ultimately bring about an eco- 
nomic condition which would interfere with the advancement of the 
state and cause friction between the white merchant and the Japanese 
merchints, 

’ : r. Gatsnairn, It might if there were too many, but I can’t see 

i 

The Cramman, It is your idea that we should take care cf those 


who ue — and be very guarded in regard to the admission of addl- 
tional ones 


Mr, Gaunaearrni, Yes. 


1 
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Mr. Raker. Do you think that the large number of the men being 
Japanese has any effect upon your employing or keeping white labor ¢ 

Mr. Ganurairin No, 

Mr. Raiwer, What is the reason that you are employing so many 
Japanese ? 

Mr. Ganrrarriu. The reason is this: Take it 10 years ago and for 
years—I will go back 20 years. I have been running a mill, and I 
could not keep the mill going with white men. They keep moving 
so quick—they were all going to get rich wee A mill must have a 
full vane or the good men are put out of the job, ‘The white man 
would not stick to his job; they were moving and going, and that - 
| was why I put the Japanese in there, so that T would always have : 
: full gane. I can’t run without a certain outfit. 

(Statement of Mr, Galbraith closed.) 


STATEMENT OF MRS. E. T. PACKARD. 


(Mrs. Packard was first duly sworn.) 

The Crramman. State your full name please. 

Mrs. Packxarp. Mrs, Ie. T. Packard. 

The Cramman. Mrs. Packard, you know the problem with which 
this committee is confronted, and I understand you have a statement 
which you desire to make? 

Mrs. Packarn. Yes. 

The Coairaan. Let me ask you, first, do you reside in Tncomn? 

Mrs, Packarp. Yes. | 

The Craiman. You see T live in California. 

Mrs. Packanp. I have traveled through Californian twice; I was 

there in 1913 during the anti-Chinese agitation, and I was there in 
1915, and I am familiar with the anti-Chinese immigration laws. 

The Cramman. You mean the alien land law ? 

Mrs. Pacwann. Yes, 

The Crrarman. The State laws of California? 

Mrs, Pacxann. Yes. Now, first, T would present a brief outline 
of my views. First asa Christian. That we prohibit our American 
missionaries entering Japan unless America can prohibit the teach- 
ing of race hatred from street corners, in glaring headlines. De con. 
sistent as a Christian Nation. = 

The Cratnman. How can we do that? 

Mrs. Packarp. That is your problem. 

The Cnamrman. Do you think the United States Government can 
control the newspapers as to what they shall print or have for head- 
lines? | 

Mrs. Packarp. Well, that is your problem. : 

The Crainman. Well, will you answer that “ yes” or “ no,” please? 

Mrs. Pacikann., I don’t think so, in fact. 

The Cramman. Of course not. You know that. 

Mrs, Packarn (reading) : ; ; 

Second, as an teacher of seven or more years’ experience In teaching Japanese 
students. They are ensily taught; they are always courteous, considerate, and 
£encrous, neat, and honorable, 

Third, as an American cithzen. When any group of people unite to thwart 


Another group Whose intentions are proven good and for the general welfare, ¢ 
that becomnes an act of willful interference with personal liberty does ib not? 
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Now, we housewlves are taught to buy food where we can get the most value 

. Py y . . 
for our money, We patronize hiundvries that do the best work, und we rent or 
sell our lands to whomsucver takes the best crre of those lands or pays us the 


best price for then, 

The CHAIRMAN, Now, is not that last question the crux of the whole 
thing—the fellow that gives the best price for them, irrespective of 
whether he takes cnre of them or not? 

M rs. Packarn. ‘That, perhaps, is Americanism; I don’t know. 

Phe Ciramnan, Is there any other country that practices any dif- 
ferent doctrine ¢ 

Mrs. Pacwanp, I don’t think so. That is human nature. * [Read- 
ings] 

Now, (his is all right as American citizens and housewiyes, js it not? From 
Whence comes this interference with our personal rights—its fuudamental prit- 
ciples are distinctly uu-Americun? It ts foreign. It is a menace to our Amer. 
ican liberty. 

The Cuainaan. What do you mean by “Aimerican liberty ” now, 
Mrs. Packard? 

Mrs. Packarp, Just what I have stated here—the right of the 
Americans to buy produce from whomsoever they see fit, where they 
ean get the best value for their money, and the right to patronize 
industry where they see fit. 

The Crtairman. In other words, to get your produce as cheap 4s 
you can? 

Mrs. Packarn. Yes. 

The Cursmaan. And to get your labor as cheap as you can! 

Mrs. Packarp. That is the Rasa iclen. 

The Cuamman,. And let the other fellow look out for himself? 

Mrs. Packarp. That is the American idea, is it not? That is the 
American right, is it not? 

The Crrairman. To carry that a little further, you insist that the 
owner of the land has the right to sell it to whoever he pleases? 

Mrs. Packarp, Yes. ree: 

The Cirainman. Therefore, you feel, if there is any criticism mm 
revard to these land transfers, it would be the man who sells or leases! 

{rs. Packanp, I think so. 
~The Curamman. Regardless of whether the sale or Jease was in the 
way of a subterfuge or an attempt to defeat the laws of this State or 
of California? | . 

Mrs. Pacxarp. Well, that is a moral question, perhaps, which can 
not be covered easily. 

The Cratrman. You know that this State has the alien land law 
in its enabling act? 

Mrs. Packanrp. Yes. 

Mr. Box. Do you believe in its enforcement ? 

Mrs, Pacxanrp. I certainly believe in the enforcement of our laws. 

Mr. Box. That enabling act which prohibits the sale of land to 
aliens, including Japanese, you are in favor of it and believe it ought 
to be enforced; is that right ? 

Mrs. Packanrn. I think that some of our laws should be repealed —— 

Mr. Box. Let us take this particular law. 

Mrs. Packann (continuing). If they are discriminative. 


Mr, Hox. Let us take this particular law; what do you think 
about it? 
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“ Mrs. Pacxanrn. I think, no doubt, that is a discriminatory law. 
: Mr. Box. You are against it? 

Mrs. Pacixann. I think so. 

Mr. Box, Would you be willing that any alien be Iet in, whether he 
came from Austria, Canada, China, Java, Japan, or India? 

Mrs, Pacxarn. [think so. I think we should not be discriminatory 
so far as their characters and principles are right and in accord with 
Americanism. 

Mr. Box. How about their standard of living; does that make any 


. difference ? 
Mrs.-Packarn. Well, perhaps; if no will permit me to read on—— 
Mr. Box. I am really sorry that I interrupted you. 


, 


Mrs. Packanrp (reading) : 

¥rom whence comes this interference with our personal rights? Its funda- 
Inental principles are distinetly un-American—it is foreign; it Is a menace to 
our Amorican liberty. In a leatlet which I picked up in Californian in 19138, 
dite) by a would-be supervisor of the Union Labor Purty, sweeping charges 
are ade against the Japanese people—a fuir sumple of the methods und charges 
of the ugitutors then (1907, the dute in the leaflet) to the present date. In the 
heading occurs this questions, “Shadi the white man rule the world?” As we 
ail understand now, that question should have appeared thus, “ Shall the Kaiser 
rule the world?” 

One morning fn 1913 [T was summoned to the door of my aunt’s residence in 
Ontario, Calif., and rudely accosted by & young man of physical excellence (a 
blond, pretty man, with wellananicured hauds, yet of nillitaristle carringe) thus, 
“T suw you were hiring a Jap here yesterday; To want a job.” I sald, “ Well, 
What will you work for per hour?" ° The same price as the Jap,” said he. 
“Well, how Jong will it take you to complete that space and half of parking 
weeding?" “Well,” he snid weakly, “about a day, maybe a day and a half.” I 
looked nt his nicely numicured hands and decided [ didmt want to spoil them. 

Mr. Box. Just a moment right there. A young man comes out of 
school with clean, white hands, apparently nicely manicured, and he 
comes to you fora job. Because his hands are white and his face is 
untanned, you would prefer that his hands should continue that way, 
and therefore give the job to the Japanese, is that what you mean ? 

Mrs. Packarp. No; it is not. 

Mr. Box. What do you mean by this statement ? 

Mrs. Packxanrp, It means this: That I understood from the moment 
that I saw that young man that he was posing, not as a real laborer 
did he present himself to me for the job. 

Mr. Box. Why didi’t you give him a trial? 

Mrs. Packanp. Well, I did. T offered it to him, and he said that he 
could only take—that it would take him a day and a half to complete 
it. Now listen, if you please, to the remaining sentence: 


The Japanese had cleaned seven or eight spaces in the previous afternoon, 


I didn’t propose to hire an American and pay him for a day and a 
half’s labor that the Japanese had completed several times more in an 
afternoon. 

Mr. Box. Would you not prefer to hire the American to do the job 
in two days rather than to hire a Jap who would do it ina any 

Mrs. Packxanp. That is a question, perhaps, I don’t know. I hardly 
think that that is truly human nature, is it? Is that true to human 
nature? Don’t we generally employ to our advantage? 

The Crairman,. Still, that being the case, we could ensily take off 
the “ eentlemen’s agreement” and bring in any number of Japanese, 
Chinese, and Hindus, all of whom would work much(cheaper, 


ee 
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Mrs. Packanrn. Yes; but, perhaps, we will get to that later. 
The Cramman, All right; go on. 
> The 7 ay . 

Mrs. Packanrp (reading) : 

The forcign note of agitition was again sounded by Olaf Trietmoe, as presi 
dent of the Americnn Federation of Labor of California, in 1914. Me lecpured 
here in Germania liInth  PMollowing this, Mr. Benthien, a German-American, 
presented to our Pierce Connty legisintors a radical antiallen (anti-Japanese) 
pI. Fle also, us a committee on the school board, strongly opposed sehooling 
Japanese chitdren, 

Again the drafting of radical “ resolutions" regarding the Japanese, signed 
by foreign maimes, vt Aberdeen, Wash., which became active factors in creating 
race hiatred. Now, the question arises, Is that the voice of the American 
lnboring man? No, . 


Mr. Box. Now, suppose a one girl came to a store or a laundry 
for work and you saw that she was not exceedingly strong, that her 
physical make-up was somewhat delicate, although she needed work, 
and after she came in there a few minutes there came a well-rounded 
little Japanese boy or young man, and you thought he could do more 
work than the young lady, and for the same money, which would you 
employ ¢ 

Mrs. Pacxann. No doubt the racial instinct would tell me to em- 
ploy my American citizen. 

Mr. Box. Then why do you make the distinction in employing the 
white girl and the white boy # 

Mrs. Pacxanp. I do not. I would probably have employed the 
white boy had he appeared to be really and sincerely wanting the 
job. 

The Ciramman. That was your individual judgment in regard to 
that boy ¢ 

Mrs. Packanrp. Yes; that was my individual and personal opinion 
of that special young man. That should not apply to the question 
at large. [Reading :] 

A Mr. Dennis, whom Tam unable at present to reach, gave me these figures 
regarding the membership of a union of which he was secretary. Out of a men 
pership of 365 only 16 had the franchise. | 

Tle gave me those figures 

The Cuairnman, Who is Mr. Dennis? 

Mrs. Packarp. Mr. Dennis is a brother, as I understand it, of one 
of our city officials. I endeavored to reach him and obtain more full 
details, but those are the firures he gave me some time agro, and 
wrote them down and copied them for your committee, and I think 
they can be substantiated. [Reading :] 

Now, which is the greater menace, the great autocrat that so frequently 
appears In the guise of the blonde pretty man of excellent physique or the {n- 
dustrions law-abiding brown man who produees the essentials for our lives. 
Let the voice of the women of France be heard. 

Mr. Box. What is your opinion? 

Mrs. Pacxarn. Well, my opinion is that any man who is 4 law- 
abiding man . 

Mr, Box. Now, you ask which is the greatest menace ? 

Mrs. Pacranp. I think the honor is entirely on the hend of the 
agitator. \ 

Mr. Box, The Japanese is the least menace? 

Mrs. Pacitarn. Yes. 
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Mr. Box. Either to civilization, production, or economic condi- 


- tions? 


Mrs. Packanrp. Yes. 
Mr. Box. Proceed, please. 
Mrs. Packarp (reading): 


Let the voice of the women of France be heard. 


In the investigation of Wednesday there was considerable noise 
made about the physical proportions of the Japanese people, and 
there has been all the way through our agitation. | 

The CHairman. You mean size? 

Mrs. Packarp. In regard to their size. 

The Cuamman. We don't care anything about that. 

Mrs. Packann, I know, but that has been in the expression of the 
agitators, and, of course, we do not discriminate in regard to size 
of manhood. <As I believe, there is a poem by Dr. Watts [reading ]— 

I took the Hberty of calling to the phone recently one of our noted resident 
physicians, Dr. GC. P. Balabanoil, as I knew he had personal ucquaintance with 
the Japanese, and asked him to express his sentiments. We did so In no un- 
certain tones, 

Mr. Box. Now, wait. Do you see what you are doing? You 
object to a petition which came up from Aberdeen because you saw 
the names were the names of foreigners. 

Mrs. Pacxann. Yes. 

Mr. Box. And you turn around and you draw some evidence 
Which you are about to produce from a man with a foreign name 
although he is a citizen of the United States, and a good one, and 4 
know the names of the foreign-born men and American citizens who. 
signed the petition in Aberdeen. 

Mrs. Packanrp. That you have the right to take exception to. 

Mr. Box. We do not, but you are trying to draw an inference. 

‘Mrs. Pacxanp. Well, the resolutions themselves seemed to be en- 
tirely un-American to me. ; 

Mr. Box. Which resolutions? 

Mrs. Packanp. The resolutions drawn up. 

Mr, Box. You understand that every person in the United States. 
had an alien ancestor at some time? aes 

Mrs. Pacxarn. Yes, I do; and I understand that there can be ex- 
ceptions to all rules, and in this case it propably was an exception, 
the foreign names, appearing under this article, “Un-American Re- 
strictions,” as they appeared to me. 

Now, he guve me permission to quote him thus: 

“ T have had the Jupnanese as tenants and servants for yenrs and find them 
far more satisfactory than other nationalities. I have been a physielan fi 
thefr families for years—even In fatnilies of lutermarringe—and find them liv- 
ing devoted, decent lives. And JT think those Ilving bere, abiding by our taws, 
should be allowed to become Aimertean citizens,” 

The sume fuvorable senthuents were expressed to me regarding business 
dealings by Mr. A. I. Gratton, real-estate dealer, who affirmed that he dil 
dealt with the Japnnese for the past 10 years and found them honest and 
relinble, nnd further snid that they had taken raw, green lands, that no white 
man would touch, and turned them into productive ones, which surely is wn 
asset to our country. 

Mr. Box. You do not know whether that is a fact or not, do yout 

Mrs. Pacxanrp. You have the liberty to investigate, its (EL do not 
know any more about it than that. 
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Mr. Box. Iam asking you, you do not know whether that is a fact 
or not. OF course, [T would want to get a chance to examine this 
man. 

Mrs. Pact urn. Mr. Grafton is an honorable man. 

Mr. Box. Whether he is an honorable man or not, I am not ques- 
tioning thal; but from your own information, of course, you do not 
know ! 

Mrs. Pacikanrn. We enn not. know anything positively, I suppose. 

The Cramman, And you do not know where those green lands 
are located ? 

Mrs. Pacwanrn. I think very likely they are where Mr. Grafton 
deals with them. 

The Ciuamman. Where is that? 

Mrs. Pacwanv. Out here in the Puyallup Valley, wherever Mr. 
Grafton’s business takes him. 

The Cuamran. They would not be classed, as you have it here, un- 
cultivable lands—in the Puyallup Valley, would they? 

Mrs. Pacxanrn. I don’t know that. I'am simply taking, with Mr. 
Grafton’s permission, his statement. | 

The Cuamvwan. All right; proceed. 

Mrs. Packarn (reading) : 

Tle could not see whit Chey were driving at in this agitation, he said. He 
didn’t know who would rafse our vegetables and fruits Ff the Japanese were 
excluded. Our mercuntife interests would serfously be altfected by the passage 
of the drastic Inws advised by the agitators, 

The Curamaran. Now, what were the drastic laws which were ad- 
vocated ? 

Mrs. Packarp. Well, they are quoted in the papers here and there. 
That is the only information I have. 

The Crrairman. I wish you would get it very clearly, you and other 
people, too, that the Congress of the United States has nothing to do 
with the State laws relative to lands; it can not regulate the voting 
privileges of the citizens of those States. 

Mrs. Pacxarn. The State rights supersede? 

The Curamaan. In regac-l to the election franchises, and further- 
more, we can not throw the Japanese who are here out into the ocean 
or send them away on ships, and those who are born here are here as 
citizens. Now, that will eliminate many of the proposed laws. 

Mrs. Pacxarn. But in the papers we get, and the general public 
vet, a different impression. 

Mr. Box. Did you ever observe that those who hire cheap labor 
and who can kind of domincer them in a way, like to have that Jabor 
continued rather than to get higher-priced labor and of the same kind 
which wants like and Jdndred treatment? 

Mrs. Pacxarp. I have no doubt that is true. 

Mr. Box. Well, did you ever find that business men, bankers 
und merchants, striving for the dollar, and who like to make the dol- 
Jar, sometimes forget the surroundings of the community in which 
they live; the benefit which will come to the boy and the girl; and 
the general advancement of their community because of their great 
desire to get the dollar; did you ever observe that 

Mrs, Packain, Cupidity is a trait of human nature. 

Mr. Bos. Did you ever observe what I have put te you? 

Mrs. Pacvarp. Yes, 
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Mr. Box. Well, will not that Jead many men to form opinions 
avainst their country because they are making money ? 

Mrs. Packarp. No doubt. | 

The Coamman. This committee has had the problem up this year; 
the big interests of Pittsburgh and elsewhere in the United States say 
that the eastern part of the United States needs 10,000,000 alien 
laborers at once; the border interests want half a million Mexican 
laborers. Now, would that help or hurt the United States? 

Mrs. Packarp. Well, mght now it seems to me that it is our time 
of choice. The Anglo-Saxon race has never done its manual Jabor. 
Mr. Ray will prove that; and I think the immigrant who comes in 
here without our language, no matter what its position is In ils own 
country, has to take that manual labor as a means of support. 

The Coainman, At whatever price those who hire him will pay? 

Mrs. Packarp. At whatever price 1s obtainable. I think so; and 
so we are dependent upon the immigrant who does not know our 
languace—and until he does—for that manual labor. 

The Crrairnman. And you think that is all mght, do you? 

Mrs. Packarp. Well, I think that is the way history has shown 
we have done; and I think, no doubt, it is the way it will keep on. 

The Crrurnaan. Have you any fizures as to the number of people 
from Russia who are applying for passports to come to this country 
rieht now? 

Mrs. Packanp. IT read somewhere recently that there was 250,000. 

The Cuamman. That there was a continual stream. 

Mrs. Packarp. I know that. Well, it is up to us to choose right 
now for our manual labor. 

The Cruamman. Where we will get it? 

Mrs, Pacxarn., Yes. 

The CratmrmMan. And you think we might as well get it in Japan? 

Mrs. Pacarn. It seems to me that way. 

The Cnamman. And also China? 

Mrs. Pacxanrn. That they make as peaceful, law-abiding, indus- 
trious, trustworthy people—— e 

The Crrainman (interposing). We agree with you; we have heard 
it many times. Now, if you make that statement regarding the Jap- 
anese, you would also make it in regard to the Chinese, would you 
not ? 

Mrs. Pacxanp. Well, I have not studied that situation. T do not 
believe in discriminatory laws. | 

The Crrainman. You would want to ask this committce to decide 
so that if we would fix it up with the Japanese we would fix it with 
the Chinese and then we would have to readmit the Hindus. 


Mrs. Pacxann, I think we would have to make a pereentave, J. 


haven’t studied the Gulick plan sufficiently to know, but I have 
thought that the percentage basis would be reasonable. 

The Cnamman. You know that the Gulick plan is the old Dilling- 
ham plan brought down to date and corrected to meet the conditions 
brought about by the war. Now, let me tell you about the Gulick 
dan. The Gulick plan provides for a percentage admission accord- 
ing to definite groups. Now. do you think we could appoint imont- 
gration inspectors who could check the different groups of the people 
of the countries we know—for example, Russia, apdadhe people of 


ig, and the North Sea—anand select them by groups? 
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Mrs. Pacwkarp. It is a great problem. 

The Cnamman. That is the trouble with the Gulick plen. 

Mr. Box. You say that the Anglo-Saxon race never have done their 
own work ¢ 

Mrs. Pacwano. Never; 1 think in the by and large of the considera- 
tion I do not think the Anglo people as a race are inclined to be 
manual Inborers. I think they very soon become inventors, scholars, 
and manufacturers, and so on. 

Mr. Box. You know the Norwegian people are willing to start 
at the bottom and work here, and work hard ? . 

Mrs. Packanrp. Yes. 

Mr. Box. And the Danish people? 

Mrs. Pacwanrn. Yes. 

Mr. Box. And all the Scandinavian race? 

Mrs. Packanrn, All those nations. 

Mr. Box. The Scotch, the English, and the Welsh ? 

/ Mrs. Packarp. Yes. 

Mr. Box. They are all Anglo-Saxon people, are they not! 

Mrs. Pacxanrn. Will they stay at it very long ? 

Mr. Box. You say they do not. 

Mrs. Packanrp. Do they ¢ 

Aly, Box. How long have the Welsh people been working in the 
mines of this country, successfully ? 7 

Mrs. Pacuanp. Well, that may be. 

Mr. Box. Well, ever since we opened the mines. 

Mrs. Packarp., That may be. 

Mr. Box. How long have the Scandinavian people been develop- 
ing Jands in the Dakotas and staying on them ever since the home- 
ctend Inws were made for them, and was not Iowa, Ohio, Illinois, 
and all that country developed by the Anglo-Saxon race 

Mrs, Pacxanp. Perhaps this here that I am coming to in this 
paper will express my opinions. | 

Mr. Box. You remember that country was developed by the white 
man. 

Mrs. Pacxarn, Yes. 

Mr, Box. Then where do you get the theory now that the Anglo- 
Saxon race never did do its work? | 

Mrs. Packanp. I think that the history of the Pilgrims and how 
they very soon acquired the Negro to do our work. 

The Cuaimman. Did that make any problem in the United States! 

Mrs. Pacwarp. No doubt it did. 3 

Mr. Box. And would you like to have it repeated ? 

Mrs. Pacxann. No. 

Mr. Box. You admit that the New England traders brought the 
slave to the country ¢ 

Mrs. Packarp. I think so. , 

Mr. Box. And he settled in the South? 

Mrs. Pacxaro. In Virginia. 

Mr. Box. But tho traflic was carried on largely by New England 
people, out of Bedford, Mass.? | 

rs. Packarn. Yes, 
Mr. Box. And ultimately became a great race probler? 
Mrs. Packann. Yes. 
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Mr. Box. Is it your theory that the Anglo-Saxon race should just 
do the work of the doctors and the professors and the few jobs of 
that kind and that we should have a separate and distinct class of 
laborers in the country of another race ! 

Mrs. Pacxarp. No; I don’t think so. I think that they would do, 
probably, as they are. Are they not being assimilated gradually as 
they learn our language $ 

Mr. Box. Physical assimilation ? 

Mrs, Packxann. Probably. 

Mr. Box. Then your idea is that our teaching our boys and girls 
all those matters In our schools is just time and moncy thrown away 4 

Mrs. Packanrp. I do not. 

Mr. Box. Well, you don’t expect them to do any of it. 

Mrs. Packarp, Well, I find that in sections of the Mast they are 
becoming the directors of the farming interests, our boys are. But 
are they doing the manual labor? 

Mr. Box. Our boys are becoming the directors, and you want 2 
separate, independent, different race to do the work; 1s that what 
you mean 4 

Mrs. Packanp. Well, perhaps I can express it in my paper. 

Mr. Box. Now, please answer this question. This is a very clear 
question, and let’s get at it; it is fundamental. What do you think 
about it’ 

Mrs. Packarp. Can you state the question ? 

Mr. Box. Is it your theory that the boys should simply be directors 
of our agricultural colleges and that we should provide a separate, 
Independent race to do the labor ? 

Mrs. Packarp, No; not if our boys will do that work. 

Mr. Box. Well, will they do it? 

Mrs. Packarp. Labor must be accomplished. 

Mr. Box. You have put the proposition up to us, and T have taken 
your theory that the Anglo-Saxon rece won't work; that they do not 
do that kind of work. 7 

Mrs. Pacxarp. I believe that he does not as he advances in ciyili- 
zation. 

Mr. Box. Then, if that is the fact, that he is advancing in civiliza- 
tion, and therefore won’t work on the farm nnd won't do agricul- 
tural work or manual work, is it your theory that we should have a 
separate race or class of people different from the one that does the 
directing to do the work? | 
_ Mrs, Packarp. We are considered as the melting pot for the world 
in this country. 

Mr. Box. Did you get my question ? 

Mrs, Pacxarp. I think so. 

Mr. Box. Will you kindly answer it, then? 

Mrs. Packarp, Well, it-can not be. T can not answer that distinctly 
in that manner. That covers an ethical question. 

Mr. Box. What do you mean? I didn’t get you. 

Mrs. Packanp. Moral question. 

Mr, Box. Where isthe moral point init? Can not 2 man po out and 
work on a farm as nv young man and then get married and mayhe own 
the farm and raise nll the necessaries of life and dhings, to sell, und 
still be ethical and still be moral and still be a citizen—a good cilizen? 
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Mrs. Packanp. Surely, 


Mr. Box. Then wy do you want a separate, independent, colored 
race to do that work ¢ 

Mrs. Packarp. I do not, if the work can be accomplished by that 
American and will be accomplished by that American. 

Mr. Box. Well, won’t it be? 

Mrs. Packanrn, It will—that is for you gentlemen to decide by the 
evidence that comes from all points of view. | 

Mr. Box. Well, it has been done in the past in the United States, 
and what is rt that makes you draw the conclusion that it can not be 
done in the future? 

Mrs. Packanp. Perhaps, if you will let me read, I will express m 
views as clearly as I can, because I have thought of this. [Reading: 

“Crowding us out,” cries the exclusionist. I had as a guest recently a Massa- 
chusetts farmer whose father and grandfather were Massachusetts farmers. 
This man has raised five sons; pet one of them is a farmer. He tells me of old 


family names now becoming extinet, of deserted farms in one of the best see- 


tions of farming territory—all facts, and not one Japanese there wpon whom 
to lay the blame. 


In conclusion, if dtseriminatory legislation is permissible, let it be directed 
toward the nation that Infliets us with the largest per cent of immigrants of the 
sleek, soft-handed type that proposes to live off the honest toler, be that 
toiler the farmer, the mechanic, the manufacturer, or the banker, Legistate 
against the type that publishes or engenders by other forms of agitation class 
or race hatred, but I pray you co not legislate against u friendly, intelligent, 
progressive neighbor nation unjustly or unwisely. 


Mr. Box. What nations do you speak of as being sleek, soft, and 


oily ? 

Ars. Packarn. Why, I have presented the facts there. 

Mr. Box. You have written that, dear lady, and you have expressed 
the opinion there.. Now, you speak about sleek and oily races; what 
races do you mean ? 

Mrs. Packann. The race that is supposed to present the highest 
physical qualities, the highest, the best physique, perhaps, because 
we have been—in former agitations we have been alluding to the little, 
nasty brown race, . 

Mr. Box. You have spoken now of the sleek, oily race? 

Mrs. Pacxarp. Yes. 

Mr. Box. That is coming to this country and assuming control of It. 
What race is that, or what race was in your mind when you penned 
that sentence? 

Mrs. Packarp. The German race—the German nation. . 

Mr. Box. Do yon think this committee, in preparing this new imm1- 
ration bill, should insert a clause to keep the Germans and Austrians 
out for an indefinite period—all of them ? 

Mrs. Pacxarp. Not all of them, but I think we should be on our 
guard as to permitting the agitators from that nation to come in here 
until at least our troubles are settled somewhat. 

By the way, I would call attention to the misunderstanding or 
error in the previous hearing regarding the procuring of birth cer- 
tifieates by the Japanese, as also regarding your asking Mr. Nata- 
haru a double question, the first part of which should have been 
answered in the affirmative and the last part in the negative. These 
Japanese people have not got a university education and don’t un- 
derstand those things. 
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Mr, Box. Let me say to you that the testimony of each person, 
after it is typewritten, will be handed to them for correction, and it 
is the desire of the committee to @et the statements exactly right. 

Mrs. Packarn. Congressman Raker asked Mr. Nataharu a double 
question, the first half should have been answered in the aflirmative 
and the last in the negative, and in the confusion Mr. Nataharu an- 
swered only the last, which makes him appear as untruthful, so he 
now wishes to correct it. | Handing paper to committee. | 

The Cramaan. Do you remember what the two questions were ? 

Mrs, Packarp. 1 think it was something like this: The Japanese 
got birth certificates and sent them to their Japanese consul. 

The Cnairnman. That is a fair question. 

Mrs. Packarp. Yes; but the Japanese did not understand the “ to,” 
and he said “ No,” and in the Tribune it was reported the next day 
that he denied that they got them, but he didn’t intend to do that. As 
a teacher of the Japanese I understand their difliculty in discrimi- 
hating between the negative and the affirmative. 

(Statement of Mrs. Packard closed.) 


STATEMENT OF MR. RICHARD MANSFIELD WHITE. 


(Mr. White was first duly sworn.) 

The Crainman. What is your name? 

Mr, Wrire. Richard Mansfield White. 

The Crairmanx. Your business sddress? 

Mr. Wiurrr, Seattle. 

The Ciramman. And your post-office address? 

Mr, Wuurr. Post-oflice box 372, Seattle. 

Phe Ciamaax. And your business / 

Mr. Wire. That of mining ecologist. 

The Cuamman. Now, you have followed these hearings we have 
held ¢ 

Mr. Wuitrr. Yes. 

The Cnamaan. ITave you something to offer, briefly? 

Mr. Winrrr. Well, I will vive it as briefly as Dean, The thing is 
this, that an attack has been made upon Americanism and wAmerican 
labor. IT have worked at almost everything, from pick and shovel 
to superintendent. Ihave been an employer of men. I have worke. 
In New York, in Mexico, Colorado, and Alaska, and Arizona; and £ 
have been throughout the country of the United States generally, I 
found out that the American labor is the most rehable; the man who 
will do the greatest amount of work and who will stay by his eim- 
p over until death if the employer treats him honestly and right. 

have been nv employer of labor myself and a superintendent of 
mines in Colorado and in New Mexico, and there the majority of the 
men that I employed were Americans. Up here I have employed 
men, too, and in Seattle the majority of the men that I employea 
Were Americans, and they have stood with me right through the 
Work. 

I want to sry that when T first went as an employee for a firm in 
New York, that that firm never had a strike in the five years 1 was 
there, simply and solely because he was the right sort of man, a 

hristian gentleman treating his men properly—IHlarry 1. |Worth- 
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ineton, a well-known firm throughout the world. I worked in Lead- 
ville, Colo, and on the Mextean border, and up there on the Cana- 
dian border, and DT know the conditions all around those borders--- 
that long border, 2,000 miles with which. am acqnainted, from Del 
Rio and Devils River, Tex., to Ta Juana, and the Pacific Occan; and 
while J have not ridden every foot of the line, I have been across the 
line backward and forward.  T want to say here that with the pres- 
ent. guard that is down there now T will cross that line 200 times 
between Del Rio and Tia Jtana and nobody will know that I have 
crossed it. I lived 15 years on that border. I lived up here for about 
oY venrs on this border. LT will cross the border of the United Stutes 
from the Atlantic Ocean at Maine to the Pacific Ocenn—and I am 
acquainted with that border—and IT will cross it more tian: 2U0 
dimes, and no one will know that £ have crossed it. 

The Japanese are brought in here in the snme way that the Chi- 
nese were brought in there. They were brought in—brought in 
across the border in the easy way. It is the easy way to bring them 
in. They can go there and camp a few days and go through different 
trails both north and south. On the southern border you can see 
aman for miles, while on the northern border a man can be a hun- 
dred feet from you and you can not see him at all in the thick 
brush in some places, so that it 1s very easy to bring a man across. 

In 1898 I went to Anacortes. I am some judge of a boat. Tama 
natural yatchinan, that is, when I sce a bont—I had boats in New 
York, and [ sailed here on the Pacific coast und out on the Atlantic 
Ocean. I noticed one of the boats there that I wanted to get; it was 
av good boat, drawn up on the shore, and I inquired about it, and they 
suid “Oh! that is Smugeler So-and-so’s boat.” Me was well known 
as aman who was smugeling orientals—Chinese then at that time— 
from Victoria over to the United States to the San Juan Islands. 

Now, gentlemen, it is the easiest thing in the world to bring them 
in, and they are coming in both north and south here, and they come 
in through the big ships too; any quantity of them can be brought in 
in that way, because, as has heen explained here to you gentlemen— 
I don’t need to repeat it—they come in with a passport, and they vised 
and sent in. 

The Cirarmman. Now, then, while it is so exsy to cross surrep- 
itiously over both the borders, you renlize it is quite a task for the 
United States to so police the borders that it would be hard to come in 
there? 

Mr. Wine. You could hardly police it. You could put 10.000 men 
on the southern border, and I would undertake to cross that border 
900 times between Del Rio and Tia Juana on the Pacific Ocean. 

The Crrarmman. We had a great deal of testimony to that effect in 
connection with the Texan invasion by Mexicans. — 

Mr. Wmre. I didn’t hear that, but I know that I have been on both 
borders, and it is the same thing up here and down there. 

‘Tho CramMan. We are aware of the fact that the Japanese here in 
Tacoma sent maps to those who are coming, or are intending to come 
surreptitiously, as to how they can make the route. 

Mr. Wrerr. They do not need maps, do they, when they have 
enides right there to bring them in at any time? 

The Cuamaan. On both borders? 
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Mr. Raxer. Who controls that Central Labor Council now? 

Mr, Dennis. The Metal Trades Council are tho ones that have 
practical control of the Central Labor Council through the employees 
of the shipyards. The Central Labor Council is made up of dele- 
gates from the several labor unions of this city, and some of them 
broke away. 

The Cnamman. In the numerous hearings held by this committee 
and in the hearings held in Washington, I do not-remember that any 
merchant has complained. | | 

Mr. Raxer. This is the first I heard of it. 

Mr. Dennis. I just say that, because you mention the fact that the 
labor leaders have not appeared. I am satisfied that if you go to the 
conservative labor leaders they will all testify as Mr. Bishoff has 
testified. 

Mr. Raker. What distinction do you make between the conserva- 
tive—and what are the others? 

Mr. Dennis. The reds. 7 

Mr. Raxer. Do you mean to say that the labor council is com- 
posed of reds? 

Mr. Dennis. Not entirely. I do mean to say that the socialistic 
element has, to » great extent, control of the labor council in both 
Seattle and Tacoma. | 

Mr. Raxrr. I will put it the other way. Do you mean that the 
Central Labor Council is controlled by the socialists? 

r. Dennis. To a great extent, in both Tacoma and Seattle. 

Mr. Raxer. And part of those are reds? 

Mr. Dennis. Part of those are red socialists, and they believe, 
as you say, in internationalism; that is, in only one big union. I do 
hot say that any individuals here do, but that is the general ten- 
dency, of course, of the Socialist Party. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. BERT C. ROSS, 


(Mr. Ross was first duly sworn.) 
The Crairman. Mr. Ross, can you give us your full name? 
Mr. Ross. Bert G. Ross. | 
The Cramman. Your post-office address and the town? 
Mr. Ross. Seattle, Wash.; No. 917 North Yorty-ninth Street, 
Seattle, Wash. 
ne  HATRAAN. In what capacity do you appear before the com- 
mittee 
Mr. Ross. I appear before the committee as the representative 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the American Legion, and the 
Anti-Japanese League of this city; that is, of Seattle. My connce- 
lion with the American Legion with respect to this subject is as a 
member of the national committee of the American Legion dealing 
with the subject of Asiatic immigration. 
he Crarrman. You are the member for this State? 
Ir. Ross. I am the member for this State. 
6 Cramnman. Now, we have heard statements as to the actions 
of that last convention from several California delegates, and wo have 
98é resolutions in the record. 
r. Ross. I have not got any resolutions to, present J have a 
statement which I desire to make, which is reduced to writing. I 
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have seen the operation of your committee, and I know that you are 
pressed for time, and Tam willing to submit it if the committee does 
nol care to use the time to hear it. 

The Crrairman. Did My, Sallivan come over here to-day ‘ 

Mr. Ross. 1 du not know whether he came or not. He 1s not here 
now. 

The Cramaan, Well, will you see him if he wants to come over 
to-morrow so as to be heard ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. Now, shall I read this? 

The Curamman. Read it for a while until we get into it. 

Mr. Noss. My associates and I in preparing to get together infor- 
mation to subimit to this comnuttee were very careful to avoid bring- 
ine before this committee any witness that might desire simply to 
express his annmnosities or prejudices based purely upon racial fea- 
tures of this situation, and while some of them have gotter. past us 
and got before the commission to express those views—— 

The Crramman. Not very many, so far as I can see. 

Mr. Ross (reading) : 

We have tried to deal with this problem dispassionutely and without exag- 
geration, and simply to show this committee the facts as they exist In the 
Pacitice Northwest, particularly with reference to the city of Seattle and Kiug 
County, Wash. 

While we have avoided showing the bitterness that a large number of our 
people feel in this matter, bitterness does exist. 

This loealily is the stronghold of the Japanese tn America. In some re 
spects the situation presented In Seattle is a much graver one than that pre- 
sented at any other phice on the Pucifie coast. The most significant element in 
the situation as it exists here is a psychological one. 

There has been propnganda artfully disseminated in this community through 
certain large business interests and through the churches, the press, and certain 
civie organizations which has tended to lull into repose any apprehetsion that 
might be felt by the citizens of this community generally with respect to this 
growing menace. 

I will say here that I will welcome any interruption at any time 
and I am willing to discuss any phase of it. 

Mr, Raxer. What do you understand to be the attitude of labor 
generally, and especially organized labor, toward this question? 

Mr. Koss, It is hard to get at the actual attitude of organized 
labor. The individuals I have talked to have been anti-Japancse. 

Mr. Raxer. Have you talked to many? 

Mr. Ross, Yes. 

The Cranaran. And the answers you got apply to the city of 
Seattle ? 

Mi. Ross. Yes. 

Lhe Cramman, And not elsewhere? 

Mr, Ross. No; not elsewhere; and as to the expression of other 
members, some of them have not been so anti-Japanese. 

Tho Crrarrman. Let me ask you this question, Perhaps you heard 
mo state this morning that we requested labor in Seattle to present 
us with witnesses, and that I was told by several of whom I made 
the request that they could not get the witnesses because Mr. James 
Duncan is away. Now, I have heard of a Mr. Martin Wall, of 
Senttle, Would he be a fair representative of the body of labor 
over there, in your opinion? 

Mr. Ross. I could not answer that. From the information fur- 
nished me at the time you were having the hearing(in Seattle, I had 
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ona list which IT submitted to you a man from the Labor Temple 
whom we expected to be called to present their views. 

The Cuameman, Will you resubmit his name to me? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. Ido not know what his testimony will be. 

The Cnainman. Do you know the name of the editor of the Union 
Record ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes; Mr. Ault, 

The Cirainman. Would his views fairly express those of labor? 

Mr, Ross. Mr. Ault’s opinion and my opinion would differ on that. 

The Cuataran. Proceed. 

Mr. Ross (reading) : 

Many of our most prominent and influential citizens have lent their fnfluence 
to this pro-Japanese propaganda. Most of them have been entirely stieere in 
their attitude, believing that they were acting for the best interests of this 
community and Pacific eaast as a whole. 


I will say at this point that anything I say of these witnesses will 
be said dispassionately, and crediting them all with an intent to do 
the best for the interest of the community, the same as I am trying 
to do for the best interest of the community. 

The Crairman. The reason I asked about Mr. Ault is that I notice 
that he charges editorially that this committee and myself, and Mr. 
Raker particularly, were receiving our lists and our information, 
and so on, from members of the soldier organizations. Now, so far 
as I am concerned, that is not so. We had lists submitted here by 
the dozen, and we tried to take one or two fairly representative 
people, and that is as far as we can go, 

Mr. Ross. I wish to say, for the benefit of the record, that, repre- 
senting the soldier element, that it was I who collected the witnesses 
whose names were subinitted, and only about one-third of those wit- 
nesses were called by your committee; a great proportion of the 
Witnesses coming before the committee we knew nothing about. 
{ Reading :] ee 
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It is not the purpose of myself or my assoctates to impute base motives to the 
Witnesses who have appeared before this comission to testify in behalf of the 
Japanese, but it is my purpose to call to the attention of this commission some 
of the influences that have been brought to bear upon these witnesses and 
their interest In this matter, where it is apparent that they have an Interest that 
Influences thelr attitude, 

Dr. Matthews, who is one of our most respected and revered citizens, jhas 
come before this commmission and posed as a man who has given careful 
thought and consideration to this subject and has presumed to express his 
views on this matter generally, und hus imputed to those of us who do not 
wrce with him motives that are based, as he says, ow passion and prejudices, 

We believe that Dr. Matthews is entitled to his views on this matter, but we 
feel that when he presumes to deal with this subject, which he admits is a 
serious problem, he should have some concrete recommendation to make to this 
cominmission to assist it in arriving at a solution of the problem, 

You pentiemen will req) that his test mony disclosed hat he had no idea 
whiutever of the extent of the Japanese penetration in this locality, but dealt 
With the subject inoan emotional way, which is to be expected from no man of 
Wis tenipernment, and when asked by vou gentlemen for his suggestion us to 
how the problem should be handed, he replied that “That {s your business; 
that Is why you nre In Congress.” 

- Hits testimony is typical of the expresston of a great number of the clergy 
of this clty who see this thing not us a coucrete, econonte, and raclal problem 
but asa problem to be approuched us these gentlemen would approneh a proh- 
lon of Christianizing nnd dealing as intsslonaties WIth a non-Christian people 
Who sbould be brought Into the fold of the Christian, church. 
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Now, gentlemen, that has been the attitude of a great many good, 
well-meaning citizens. We had a sample of it in the witness that 
preceeded me on the stand. When asked for a solution, aiter having 
posed as an expert on the Japanese question, they have not had any 
sugeestions to make to you as to how to solve the prodlem. Dr. 
Matthews told you that that ts your business—that that is why you 
are in Congress. IT assume that you gentlemen are here wanting to 
find out what we think about it in order that it may assist you, and 
I have embodied in this statement our recommendations of what we 
think is the solution of the problem, or at least what we believe should 
be the solution of the problem. 

The Cuatrman. Well, that is what we would like to have. 

Mr. Ross. This statement nnd the discussion is likely to go to some 
length, and it will probably take me three-quarters of an ‘jour. 


on) 


The Cuamman. All right, proceed. 
Mr. Ross (reading) : 


Dr. Matthews says that this is a national question and one that should be 
dealt with by the Nutional Government and should not be ayvitated Jocally or 
by uny State for fear that that lecality or State which aeitated the problem 
would create a situation that might be embarrassing to the Federal Govern- 
mene. 

I agree with Dr. Matthews that this is a national question to be dealt with 
by the National Government. 

I believe, however, that the Nattonal Government owes a duty of protection 
to each State and locality, to protect that State or locality from calanity, 
when the threatened cakunity is one with which the local or State authorities 
cat hot cope, which fs the situation with the Japanese problem on the Pacific 
coust, 

And I would like to suggest us a justification for our so-culled agitation that 
we know of no other way of calling any such problem to the attention of the 
Irederal Government than by agitating it locally. 

Ir. Matthews agrees that the “ picture-bride"” scheme was wrong. 

Yet it was only after we publicly denounced the practice that steps were 
tuken to abolish it. It has taken a solid year to get any action, and it was not 
done by seeret diploniacy between Dr. Matthews and fhe Departhisnt of State, 
but by the power of public opinion. 

bo not be deluded, gentlemen, by the apparent placid extertor cf the people 
of this community. We ave a law-respecting and law-abiding citizenry in this 
Pueitie Northwest and beHeve in dealing with these mutters in a peaceful and 
lawtul way. But, mark you, gentlemen, the feeling of the people of the 
Pacific coast Is very bitter when we consider this question. 

We have a feeling that the Federal and State Governments hive failed to 
meet the s.ituntion and give the people of this coust the protection to which 
they are entitled in this matter; and without the action of the Federal Gov- 
ernment we are powerless to meet his peaceful penetration which is Just us true 
u conquest 18 though it were one by the sword. 

The people of this coust bave begun to suspect that the Burkes. the Mathews, 
the Crowthers, and other well-meaning but uninformed citizens, together with 
the Garys, the Vanderlips and other eastern ready-made experts, have more 
iufluence with the Government thun the mass of the people on the Pacific 
coast, 

Judge Burke says that he does not believe that the white people should inter- 
marry with the Japanese; yet Shima, the potatoe king, believes that inter- 
marriage between the two races ig the solution of the problem. 

Both he and Judge Burke bave been decorated by the Emperor of Japan, aud 
hoth pose as experts on this Japanese question. 

But, mark you, gentlemen, Tam not deuiug with this problexy as one of 
assimilation, What tT and the organizations which I represent desire 1s that 
rs be relieved from the neeessity of considering the problem of assimilating 
thas race. 

Now, Kentlemen, us to the futerest of these churchmen who have appeared 
before you. 
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In the first place, they all have a large number of Jupunese In thelr congrega- 
tion the salvation of whose souls is the paramount object in thelr eyes. 

Secondly, they receive from these Japanese substantial contributions toward 
the support of their respective churches. In this connection I wish to ofter in 
evidence a copy of the so-called ‘T. Kambe letter which shows very clearly how 
this attitude of inind of the clergy is encouraged. 

As to the interest of Judge Burke, he has been decorated with the “ Order of 
the Rising Sun” by the Emperor of Japan.” 


(Letter received in evidence and marked “ Ross Exhibit A,” Ta- 
coma, Ang. 2, 1920.) 

The Cratrwan. Do you know what rank Judge Burke has in the 
Order of the Rising Sun? 

Mr, Ross, 1 do not, and T only knew that recently. T have known 
it from reputation, but I had no positive information on it until I 
heard his testimony the other day before the committee. 

He represented the Till interests as their chief counsel at the time 
they imported the first large shipments of Japancse laborers to this 
country. 

He rennaeilel as counsel, the Nippon-Yusen-Kaisha Co., the 
first Japanese steamship company to establish a line of steamers 
between Japan and Seattle. _ 

YT do not think that will be questioned. IT will state in addition to 
what T have stated here that at that time the firm of Burke, Shepard 
& McGilvra were the law firm that were operating. JT, later, was 
associated with Mr. Shepard who was in that firm, and I have dis- 
cussed this problem at great length with him and concerning what 
they did at that time. [Reading :] 


Judge Burke sid that the * ventlemen’s agreement “was one of the noblest 
Cuntributions to the achievements of the humm race. We then said thet there 
Were about 25,000 Japanese in the United States, whereas the statistics already 
in the hands of your committee show that there are 150,000 Japanese in this 
Country, 

This shows Clearly that if Judge Jurke’s belief be correct as to the nniaber 
that showld be here, on the assuinption that the “ genflemerms agreement" is 
being lived up to, then there must have been some evasions in order to incrense 
the populition to six times more than he believes it to be. 

Gentlemen, a noble agreement ignobly carried out is no ornament among the 
Achievements of mankind, 

Gentlemen, I charge this openly and fearlessly, that the “ geutlemen’s agree 
meu” is being violated by the Japanese Government, and the American who 
refuses to recognize the fact is clther uninformed or is too cowardly to aecept 
the truth when it is placed before him. T have talked with officials of the 
imnigration station nt Seattle, nnd they tell ime that the only limit upow the 
number of Japanese admitted through that port is the mumber and capacity of 
the ships to bring thems that wnder their dnstructions ho Japanese is held lip 
Who hus a passport signed by the Japanese authorities; that the formality of 
(heir admission consists merely of colnparing the name ol the passport with 
he names on the manifest and then signing and stuunping the passport: that 
under this system they can und do admit Japanese by the hundreds without 
ever u question as tu whether or not they are coming bere in good faith, 

These Kentlemen are avadlable and may be called to verify my statements if 
your cConmittee so desires. 

The pro-Japanese witnesses who have appeared before you lave sald we must 
Hot discuss this matter, for te do so will insult the seasitive pride of the Jap- 
Qese race, 

How shout the pride of our own people. if we can not discuss openly and 
freely what is for our own good for fenr we will hurt some one’s feelines 4 

Ges Japan mince matters when she deports Chinese and Koreans from her 
Shores because they tend to lower her standard of labor? 

Stdge Burke said that this ts the first time in the history (of ditornwttonal 

dispute that a People have beeu coudenmed for their virtues, 
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We do not condemn the Japanese for their virtues, and we admit: that they 
have them. 

We respect (hein for their individual honesty, thelr shrewdness, their tidustry, 
and frugality. 

Those virtues are splendid things to honor and respect when consicered in the 
abstract, but they are attributes to be feared when considered hy oppositty 
Un RUt Paces, 

We have our standards of living and labor conditions, They suit us. And 
whether or not they are to be maintained is for us to sry. 

We are under no obligation to Japan or any other country to offer opportuni- 
ties to their people when the granting of such opprtunities tends tu destruy or 
lower our standards. 

Jnpian has no right to demand nor expect to be permitted to colonize in this 
country Po we tind that it is not to our Interests, 

And to allow the Japanes to colonize in Aimerien means a lowering of our 
strndavds inp every industry invaded by them or its being taken over by them. 

I predict Chat Japan will continue to send as many women to this country as 
formerly, although Chere may be a little more trouble in arranging for a legiti- 
mate marriage of Some kind in licu of the convenient and grotesque scheme of 
the “picture brides.” 

[ also predict Ghat an extended emotional campaign will be carriec on in the 
IKastern States, finnnced by the Japanese, who, operating through the churches 
and certain civie aid benevolent socictles, will attempt to secure the right of 
naturalization for the Japanese now in this country. 

And if they were given the right to vote the Jnpanese would now wield the 
Dalanee of political power in this city, 

Now, us to the interest of Mr. Frank Terrace. He has a large mount of 
oud in the White River Valiey, which he leases to the Jupanese for the reason 
that they, beeause of their low standard of living and Jabor conditions, can 
nfford to pay bima higher rental therefor than a white man could. 

Tn this he falls within the class denominated by Dr. Matthews as the “ yellow- 
backed Americans,” who for the sake of the present dolthur assists the Japanese 
to evade our laws With respect to aliens holding Jand and also makes it pront- 
able for the Japanese to violate the gentlemen’s agreement. | 

Mr, Terrace wants fo bring in a million Japanese to work on the farms and 
elear the logged-ollt land. That would be well in keeping with the desires pf the 
big corporations and big landowners, 

He says that we have a bad labor situation aid to met it we should import 

I do not believe that the Inbor problem, serious as it is, should be solved by 
{mposing thereon a race problem. 

Mr. Terrace has peen closely releted in his activities with Mr. Sam Hill, who 
is the local representutive of the so-called “ Till Interests” of pro-Japanese 
fame. ' 

In this connection {t may be well for me to mention the provision of our 
State constitution relative te aliens holding Iand. Article 2, section 38, of the 
coustitution of the State of Washington reads ns follows: 

“The ownership of lands by aliens, oher than those who in good faith have 
dcelured their intention (o become citizens of the United States, is probited in 
this Stute, except where acquired by inheritance, under morignge, or in good 
faith in the ordinary course of justice in the collection of debts; and all con- 
yeyances of lands hereafter made to any allen, directly or In trust for such 
qlien, shall be void: Provided, That the provisions of this section shall not 
apyly to lands containing valuable deposits of minerals, metals, fron. coal, or 
five elay, and the necessary land for mills and machinery to be used fn the 
development thereof and the nanufacture of the products therefrom, Every 
corporation the majority of the capital stock of which Is owned by aliens shall 
be considered an alien for the purpose of this prohtbition,” 

I intght say there that thls provision was in the constitution ut the time the 
ederul Government grauted Statehood to this State, and therefore has put the 
stump of Federal approval upon the restrictions whieh were in this paragraph of 
the constitution. . 

Now, these provisions of our constitution are evaded by the following 
SyStCHIs 

t. By purchase of land fn the name of an Amerlean-born child of Japanese 
pareninge. 

“. By Jonge time leases, 

3%. Wy holding it thruugh dumuny corporations. 
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These are the three principal methods by which they violate it. 
You will appreciate the facts, in connection with these statements 
that I make, that I have had to go somewhat upon reputation, as you 
eentlemen will have to go im your hearings, because it is hard to get 
the actual facts, although we had Mr. Hull as a witness. 

The Cramaan, We have had plenty of Canada cases, and we are 
evtting the statistics in this State. 

Mr. Ross. What does Mr. Gary, head of the United Steel Corpora- 
fion, want? [Reading:] 


He wants to import hundreds of thousands of orientalis to work in his steel 
uills. 

He wants to repeat what Jim Hill and Judge Burke did when they brought 
orjentals here to work on the Hill roads. 

Mr. Vanderlip, in a 10 days’ trip to Japan, gathered enough information to 
be an authority on this subject. From some of the things he is saying, 1 judge 
that be gained a good deal of his impressions from the tifluences thrown around 
him by Sum Wi, who accompanied him over there, and from whom Frank Ter- 
race presumably gets his information. 


That, gentlemen, is probably an assumption. 

The Cramman,. Let it go in, because the Vanderlip letter will be 
part of this record. 

Mr. Ross (reading) : 


Now, what about this man U. G. Murphy? He says that he approaches this 
matter front the standpoint of a missionary rather than from that of a Con- 
fressnan, 

I suy, let our problems of state be controlled by men who have the viewpoint 
of statesmen and not that of misslonaries. I submit to you, gentlemen, If it fs 
not a fact that a large ainount of our efforts to Christianize the Orient hag 
reacted upon us in an effort by these sume missfonartles to orientalize us. 

Dr. Murphy wants you to investigate the personnel and the finunecing of the 
Antj-Japanese League. 


I do not want to enter into a personal controversy with Dr. Mur- 
phy, but I want to make the statement here in respect to that, since 
he raises the question. [Reading :] 


So far ns the personnel is concerned, it is composed of patriotic cilizens, a 
large part of them ex-service men. And we welcome an investlgation as to their 
character, 

We also welcome an investigation as to our finances, such as they are. I have 
never known of the Anti-Japunese League ever having any funds to carry on 
any extended campaign of any kind. And all the money that I have ever seen 
has been dunnted by the members themselves. At present the league is In debt, 
and when it Is necessury to muke an expenditure, such as sending a telegram or 
the like, one of us puys for it out of his own pocket with no bupe of ever being 
reimbursed. 


And that is my condition, coming over here to-day; I paid my own 
expenses, and I never will get it back, but I do that in the interest of 
what I believe to be the best interest of the community and this race. 


[Reading :] | 


Dr. Murphy says that the votes of the church would show that the Tiagainese 
have becn unfairly dealt with by us. I brand that as a statement not founded 
on fact. 

And when Dr. Murphy takes it upon himself to say that T and my ussoctates 
are actuated by motives other than what we belleve to be for the best interests of 
our Nution and our race he states that which is not a fact. and he knows it. 

The opposition admit that they have no remedy. Not only are they unable to 
ndvise you ns to the course of action as to the future but they do not know what 
to do with those here now. 
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Twill ask you gentlemen if any gentleman or any witness has ap- 
peared before you and sugested a remedy for this thing—a concrete 
renedy. Tf so, 1 have not heard it. And I attended all your hear- 
ines in Seattle, Jtamay be that some min with more definite idea of 
(his (hing has presented views over here, but T have not heard them. 

The Ciramaan. Well he was asked what he would recommend and 
he said, “A continuance of some such arrangement as we now hiave.” 

Mr. Raker. I think he wanted it embodied in a definite treaty. 
That is the only point I got from his recommendation. 

e > ® "gp. ° 

Mr. Ross (reading) : 

We have a remedy. There ts no possibility of misunderstanding or uncer: 
thinty as to our position, We stand with California, and for that matter, with 
the veterans of western Canada and Australia. 

Qur solution ts (his: 

lirst, Cancellation of the “gentlemen’s agrecment.” 

Second. Joxclusion of “ pierure brides,” 

Third. Absolute exclusion of Japanese, with other Astutics, ais Pminigrants. 

Mourth. Contirmation and legalization of the principle that Asiatics shall be 
forever barred from citizenship. 

rifth Amendment of section J of Article XTV of the Federal Constitution, 
providing that no child born in the United States of foreizn parents shall be 
eligible to American citizenship unless both parents are eligible to such citizett 
ship. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, let me say that in this matter the people of the 
Pacifie coast have been dealt with from the bottom of the deck, Let's have a 
end to pussy-fuoting of Judge Burke, Dr. Mathews, Dr. Murphy, and others of 
their ilk. 

his is the day of open diplomacy. 

And if this problem can net be discussed by us openly without Japan feellns 
jnsulted, then let her be insulted. . 

And I say to you, gentlemen, that if this problem can not be settled without 
war, let us have the war and be done with it. 

And in cause of a war you will find that my associates and I will be meeting 
our responsibilties in that regard as we did In the last war, while the pro-dapit- 
nese interests were selling us out for the snke of the present dollar. 

This is a White man’s country nnd we mean to keep it as such. 

The Curamman. Now, speaking particularly of the American 
Levion, was it divided in the expression of those views? 

Mr. Ross. I expect that it is. I have not attended a mecting. How- 
ever, the conference last year passed a resolution, which you gentlemen 
alrendy have in the record, which shows that the majority at least are 
in favor of protection, as we are now recommending 1t. 

Tho Caramman. You mean, from the national standpoint, they 
were divided ? 7 | \ 

Mr. Ross. I say I do not know that. NA 

The Cuairman, We will try and get that fro 

Mr. Ross. I do not know how sentiment wa 
what resolution was passed, which presumably refixesents the dar een 

The Cuamman. To what extent is the opinid}a unit in enttle 
umong your people?! Ws 

Mr. Ross. You want the veterans’ opinion? I amit member of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the American Legion,“agd the Anti- 
Japanese League of Seattle. T heard this subject disctissed in both 
posts that T belonged to at different times, and I never heard but oné 
expression iM favor of the Japanese. I heard one man\yt post 
meeting one night inake the assertion that we was not in fovoy of the 
anti-d 1 pPANESe propaganda, if you want to call it that, ar.dv *peard, 
gasily, 100 in each one of the organizations that I represont express 

JN 
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themselves on it. The resolutions which have been submitted to you, 
and, I believe, are now part of the record, were passed unanimously. 
There was no one there that raised their voices in opposition thereto. 
The Crrarman. Was it a representative mectinel 
Mr. Ross. It was; about 250 present. 


STATEMENT OF MR. THOMAS A. BISHOFF. 


. 


(Mr. Bishoff was duly sworn.) 

The Cuainman. State your full name. 

Mr. Bisnorr. Thomas A. Bishoff. 

The Crrairmanx. Your address and residence. 

Mr. Bistrorr. 215 Perkins Building, ‘Tacoma, Wash. 

The Crairman. You are secretary of the Cooks and Waiters’ 
Union of this city ? . 


Mr. Bistrorr. Yes. 
The Crairastan. Can you make a statement which will aid this 


committee in the study of the so-called Japanese problems on the 
Pacific coast and also in the preparation for legislation to be pre- 
sented to our Representatives 

Mr. Bisnorr. In the first. place, gentlemen, I would like to say a 
Japanese made a statement here that there was eight Japanese res- 
taurants within the city and four noodle joints. I want to say that 
there are 12; that I took a census this morning, and that there are 
12 restaurants and 5 noodle joints. 

The Crrainman. What is a noodle joint? 

Mr. Bisitory. Well, that is a place where they just cater to the 
oriental; more of a night trade. 

The Crairnman. Would they be classified as restaurants? 

Mr. Bistrorr. Yes; they are restaurants. He classified those as 
Japanese restaurants, and he said there were eight and four. 

The Crramman. Eight restaurants serving American food and 
four serving oriental food; now, what would you say? 

Mr, Bisnorr. There are 11 and 5. 

The Cuamman. Have they had more than that before? 

Mr. Bisuorr. Yes. There are some that have gone out of business, 
and there is one—I don’t know whether they are retiring or going 
out of business; that would be 12. | 

The Cnainman. And wasn’t that one stopped from operating be- 
cause he did not abide by the rules and regulations of the health 
department ? 

{r. Brstiorr. Yes; and I think they are putting in a cement floor 
and one thing and another there now. 

The Cramsan. Are you able to ascertain whether the Japanese 
restaurants procure their supphes by any domination or otherwise 
of the Japanese truckmen ? 

Mr. Brsrrorr, Well, I know they do, in my own heart. 

The Craimman. But you do not know it positively ? 

Mr, Bistrorr. T could not swear to it. 

_ The Crramrsran. Do you know anything of their system of collect- 
ing the proceeds of the business by means of an agent? 

Mr. Bisrrorr, ‘They have an association; they have a secretary, and 
they manage it in such a way that when Hamburger, steak and 
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onions is 20 cents in one restaurant it is 20 cents in all of the restau- 
rants, and the bill of fare is practically the same in all. 

The Cruama~aan. Do you know whether the proceeds of the res- 
taurant are taken up by the business agent of the Japanese and car: 
ried in one bank wecount ? 

Mr. Bisnorr. I don’t know whether they are carried ir one bank 
account. T know they have one man who goes around and looks 
after the business. 

The Cuamman. Of the restaurants? 

Mr. Bistrore. Of all the restaurants, but I do not know what they 
do wilh the money. 

The Crramaan. What is your estimate of the total number of res- 
taurants in this eity ? 

Mr, Bisnorr. Sixteen. 

The Crrainman. I mean white restaurants—have you any figures 
-on that? ; 

Mr. Brsnrorr. lorty-five white restaurants, including the little ones. 

The CrrainMan. Such as oyster houses? 

Mr. Brstrorr. Little ones out in South Tacoma, I mean. 

The Coairman. How do you find that it affects the labor situation? 

Mr. Bisuorr. I know that it affects the labor situation, because 
everybody who works in the catering industry has to compete with the 
Jap. We try to maintain a decent hour for the women and girls in 
this city in the catering industry. The Japanese by their low stand- 
ard of living can work so much cheaper, and they work much longer 
hours in those restaurants. I know women that work all day in the 
barber shop, and practically every Japanese barber shop in the city 
has a laundry, and they do'the laundry work in the back room, and 
some of it they send out, and they bring it back and they iron it, and 
this Japanese woman, when she is not shaving a man, she is in the 
back room doing the laundry. They compete with us in the laundry 
industry and in the catering industry, and they keep us down, espe- 
cially in my industry. : ; | 

The Cuamrman. The State law fixes the length of hours which 
women may work in this State—there is a Jimited number of hours. 

Mr. Brsyiorr. Well, I often had men arrested since I have been in 
this job. and I never have got a conviction yet. There may be a law, 
but it does not work out. 

The Crairman, These Japanese women, the women the Japanese 
work, are they members of the family ? 

Mr. Brsuorr. Yes; they are wives. They are brides they bring 
over. : 

The Cramax. Are you a member of the central body of organized 
labor here? 

Mr. Ristrorr. Not at the present time. 

The Craman. Do you notice any feeling in the city concerning 
the Japanese population ? : 

Mr. Brstrorr. Well, speaking from the workman’s standpoint there 
js considerable feeling. A good many have the same viewpoint 
have, and my viewpoint is that they should be excluded from the coun- 
try absolutely. T do not think it would be just to exclude them from 
doing business in the country and still leave them on the Jabor market 
fo compete with the workingman for a living. The feeling runs very 
high, but still I know that there is an argument made by.the working- 
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men ina State like Washington, on this Japanese sentiment—as a rule 
he feels that something might come out of this to pul the Japanese 
business man out of business and to still leave him here to flood the 
labor market just the same. 

: The Cuatratan. You mean that hard times might force the Jap- 
| anese business man out of business? — 

7 Mr. Bisuorr. Yes. 

The Cramman. Petty nationalism simply means a little love for 
your own country, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Brsnorr. I don’t know. 

Mr. Ranker. Tas there been any discussion amone the Jabouring 
men in the occupation which you belong to, and kindred occupations, 
| that this so-called agitation was intended to exclude the Japanese 
from the mercantile business and the farms, and to put him in com- 

petition with the laboring man; has there been any discussion of that 
kind among the laboring men? 

Mr. Bisrrory. Yes; there has. The workingmen—I have heard a 
good many say that the business interests, such as brought these 
Japanese in here as laborers in the first: place—there was no agita- 
tion until they began to compete with them in a business way, and 
then the agitation commenced to come up, and they were afraid they : 
would exclude them ima business way and leave them in the labor "i 
market. That was the viewpoint I heard in the labor meeting. 

The Cnamaan,. That. Jeads up to the point that they might be 
foreed back as laborers? 

Mr. Bisirorr. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Is there still another view over in Seattle that the 
competition has ceased to be that of among the laborme men—the 

- yellow skin against the white—and that the competition is beginning 
to be felt in the commercial phase, and therefore the laborers do not 
care whether they are one color or another? 

Mr. Bisitorr. No; but some of your conclusions might exclude 
them from doing business as orientals. 

The CHatrmMan. That could not be done. 

Mr. Bisnorr. There is a feeling of that kind going on among the 
general run of workingmen—that there are some that say all blood 
is red; but the general viewpoint of the workingmen im this city is 
that the Japanese should be absolutely excluded from the country. 

The Cuairman. You say that some of them say that all blood is 
red; do you menn that it is all the same? 

Mr. Bistrorr. Yes; I have heard—well, what we cull the so-called 
bolshevikis make that statement. 

The Cirarnman. Isn't that a form of internationalism by which it 
is Supposed that the people of every race should be treated exactly 
alike in every country ? 

Mr, Bisnrorr. I don’t know where they got it; I heard them make 
that statement on the floor of the meeting. 

The Cramman. That America should treat people of other races ! 
like she does her own citizens? 

Mr, Brisuorr. I heard one man say on the floor of the meeting one 
night that all blood is red, it doesn’t make any difference whether it | 
is the Japanese, Nevroes, or mulattoes. | 

The Crtatean, He wants the red flaw to cover all the red. blood of : 
the world? 
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Mr. Bisnorr. Te waved the red flag a few minutes after that. 

The Cuainman, They talk about internationalism and they de- 
pounce petty nulionalism at the same time? 

Mr. Bisuorr. Yes. 

The Cuaiman, You have heard that? 

Mr. Bistorre. If might be in Seattle. 

The Cuauman. We got no response to our request over there for 
one or two labor spokesmen in Seattle, and I can’t eet the reason 
for it. 

Mr. Raker. Now, you said that the question started—now, who 
were the promuJyators of it—that this is » propaganda for the pur- 
pose of putting the Japanese in competition with the common laborer, 
or labor such as yours ¢ 

Mr. Bisnorr. Well, I don’t know where it comes from. I am well 
known amongst the laboring men and they stop and ta:k to me on 
this question, and they all know my viewpoint on the Japanese ques- 
tion, and T have talked to many of them. — 

Mr. Raker. Ilave you seen anything yourself which would lead 
you to believe there is anything in that! 
~ Mr. Bisuorr. That it would put them out in the business way and 
leave them in the labor market ? 

Mr. Raixen. ‘Take them off the farms and put them in the jaboring 
class? 

Mr. Bisnorr. Only if they passed a law that they could not lease 
land or own anything in the State, and don’t make any preparations 
to get them out of the way, they would be here to compete with the 
workineman., 

Mr. Raver. Who is behind that movement or that discussion, do 
you know where it comes from ? 
~ Mr. Bisnorr., No. 

Mr. Raxer. This is the first time I heard it, was to-day—it is new 
to me. 

Mr, Bistrorr. I don’t know where it comes from, but it is rather 
veneral talk in Seattle and Tacoma and all over the Pacific coast— 
such as in Portland. 

The Cramman. Wasn’t that viewpoint discussed in Auburn, 
Calif. ? 

Mr. Raker. I did not get it that way. Now, is there any discus- 
sion among the Inboring men that the merchants and the large con- 
cerns are interested in getting them out of business and then they 
slon’t enre what becomes of them, or if they compete with iabor? 

Mr. Bisnorr. Yes. There is a discussion of that kind amongst 
the laboring men, a great deal of it. 

Mr. Raxenr. Do you believe there is anything in it? | 

Mr. Bisnorr. Well, I don’t know. I am not prepared to say what 
is woing to be done. I know that is the sentiment. 

MI r. Raker. Do you believe that there is anything in the proposition 
that the rich men, or the chambers of commarce, or the men that are 
handling large concerns that are being interfered with now by virtue 
of the Japanese competition, are trying to unload this burden that 
they find burdensome on the laboring men? 

Mr. Bistiorr, No; I don’t think they are trying to unload it on the 
laboring men. J think they are just waking up; Tthinloall the inter- 
ests have just woke un to the fact that the’ Japanese is nm menace. 
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don’t think they are trying to unload it on anybody. I just feel they 
have got their eyes open at last. 

Mr, Raxer. That is your observation, from what you sec? 

Mr. Bisuorr, ‘That is my observation from what I sce. 

(Statement of Mr. Bishoff closed.) 

(At this point Mr. John C. Box retired from the committee.) 


STATEMENT OF MR. H. C. PICKERING. 


(Mr. Pickering was duly sworn.) 

The Cuarrman, State your full name. 

Mr. Pickertne. HI. C. Pickering. 

The Ciuamman. Your business or profession ? 

Mr. Pickenrtne. Well, I don’t know just exactly how I am appear- 
ing here, whether I am appearing here as the State examiner 

The Cuamman, What is your business? 

Mr. Picxertna. Secretary of the barbers’ union. 

The Crramaan. A TicHiber: of the State examiners of the board 
of barbers? 

Mr. Proxrnine. Yes. 

The Crramman, And your residence ? 

Mr. Pickxerina. Tacoma. 

The Cuamman. And your post-office address? 

Mr. Pickertne. 217 Perkins Building. 

The Cramman. Now, you know something about the problem 
which is before the committee—that is, the Japanese question in these 
cities of Seattle and ‘T'acoma and in the valley? 

Mr. Picxeninc. I know eonsiderable about the barbers. . 

The Cuamrman. That is what we want to know; tell us in your 
own way. 

Mr. Prcxertna. Well, I have a few figures taken from the State 
records before I came up here. In the State of Washington there are 
317 Japanese barbers. . 

The Cuamman. Barbers or barber shops? 


Mr. Picxrrine. Barbers. There are in Tacoma alone 23 barber 


shops and 39 barbers and 19 apprentice barbers. The apprentice 
barbers mostly consist of female workers registered under a licensed 
barber of the male gonder. 
The Crrainman. How many of the others are females? 
Ir. Picxrrtna. Of the registered barbers possibly about oight 
registered barbers among the females in Tacoma. | 
n Seattle there are 132 licensed barbers and 107 apprentice bar- 
bers, mostly female apprentices. About the rest of the State, such ag 
pokane, there are about 20 Japanese barbers. 
he Crarrman. Their shops are inspected 9 
Mr. Picxertne. So far as the board gets around, We inspect the 
shops whenever the board meets. 
The Crrarrman. We have some evidence to the effect that they 
conduct sort of laundries in connection with the barber shops? 
fr, PickertNa. Most every Japanese barber shop has a laundry 
shop in the rear in which they do laundry work, and havo their liy- 
ing quarters invariably in connection therewith. 
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Mr. Prsexentnc. A licensed barber is one who has practiced the 
profession three years. An apprentice is one that merely starts on 
the business. 

The Cuamuman. How do you account for so many apprentices 
being women, and so few women licensed ? 

Mr. Pickertna, Well, that is accounted for in this way: The 
women are placed in the barber shop immediately upon their enter- 
ing into the United States, and they work as high as four and five 
years as apprentices, often. They do not work continually at the 
chair, but work enough to just kind of help out the man. Probably 
90 per cent of the women in the business do that occasionally, and 
they register as apprentices to keep from violating the law, and work 
two or three hours a day at the profession. 

The Crairman. And is the rest of the time devoted to other work— 
the apprentices, I mean? 

Mr. Picxerinea. I should judge that where there are laundries run 
in connection, that the rest of the time is put in in the laundry. 

The Cuaimman. Have you any mixed barber shops in the State— 
white and Japs, T mean? 

Mr. Pickering. In Spokane there are two shops over there where 
students from the barber college work in the Japanese shop. 

The Crrairnman. Not in Seattle and Tacoma ? 

Mr. Picxertna. Not in Seattle and Tacoma that I know of. I 
never came in contact with them in any other place. 

The Craman. Are these Japanese barber shops where these ap- 
prentices are, and other places—are they patronized by the Ameri- 
cans and white men ? 

Mr. Prcxentne. I should judge so. If they depended entirely upon 
their own race for their livelihood I do not think they would stay 
with us. They are in direct competition with the white barber be- 
cause if you gentlemen go down after 6 o’clock you will sec that the 
white men patronize the Japanese barbers more than they patronize 
the other class—a certain class of white people. 

The Crrarrman. These barber shops are open longer hours? 

Mr. Picxertna. They keep open longer hours in Tacoma and 
Spokane than the barbers in Seattle. There, I believe, they keep open 
the same as the rest—I believe they have a working agreement wit 
the white barbers in Seattle. They charge the same price in Seattle 
and keep the same hours. 

The Cuamman. That is, the Japanese barbers themselves have 
come to a point where they can organize and keep the prices up! 

Mr. Prcxentna. They have an organization called the Japanese 
Barbers’ Organization. 

The Curamratan. That has not been taken into any central union— 
any union labor body, has it? 


Mr. Proxerrna. Our International Union of Barbers prohibits the. 


admission of coolic or other than the white race. 
_ The Cuatewan, In Tacoma do they keep the prices down? 

Mr. Proxerina. They are not charging the price of the white bar- 
ber in Tacoma. ees 

The Cuamaan, Are their shops attractive—that is, you know 
what I mean, high-class furniture and so on? ° 
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Mr. Prcxerina. Some of them are as nice as you will find in the 
white shops: not all of them, a very few of them; but some of them 
are really attractive. 

The Ciairman. Now, as the agent of the barbers and going around 
the State, do you find a feeling among the people about this matter 
of the orientale? 

Mr. Prexerina. Considerable; wherever I come in contact. with the 
question at all there is considerable feeling against the competition 
that is presented. 

The Cnhamman. They do not discuss it with you as a matter of 
race prejudice, or race prejudice is not very much manifested ¢ 

Mr. Piexertna. In certain spots there is. IT find it in’ places, 
Now, down on the harbor, down where there are no Japanese bar- 
bers, there is a prejudice down there. T believe if any Japanese bar- 
bers were to locate there I believe there would be quite a feeling exist 
down there. There are no Japanese barbers in the harbor—no 
Japanese in the barber business. 

The Crramman. Do they maintain bootblack stands in connection 
with their barber shops? 

Mr. Prexrnina, No; the Japanese will not shine shoes. 

The Crratrman. Do they maintain bath facilities? 

My. Prexerina. Yes; they have baths in connection. 

The Cratmmman. Manicuring establishments ? 

Mr. Pickerinae. No; not that I came in contact with. The class 
of people that patronize Japanese barbers do not cater to manicurists, 

The Ciraimman. Well, it may come about when the Japanese con- 
trol the barber shop business as much as they have the hotel business. 

Mr. Picxenina. tf dare say that it could come all right. I know a 
number of Japanese barbers that are in the hotel business now, 
Whether they made all their money in the barber business or whether 
they just got their start and bought out a rooming house, but a num- 
ber of them changed their occupation and have gone into the hotel 
business. 

(Statement of Mr. Pickering closed.) ee 

The Crairman. Is there anyone else in the room who has been 
called to appear before the eommittee? Who in the room represents 
any organization that wants to be heard ¢ 

The committee will stand adjourned to meet in Seattle at 10 o’elock 
to-morrow morning at the Federal Building in Courtroom No. 2. 

(Whereupon an adjournment is taken until to-morrow morniuey at 
10 o’clock at Seattle.) 


Seatrie, Wasi, cLugust 3, 1920, 10.30 a.m, 


{Continuation of proceedings pursuant to adjournment.) 
Present; Chairman Albert Johnson and John BE. Raker, com- 
mittee. 


STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN J. SULLIVAN. 


(Mr. Sullivan was duly sworn.) 

Mr. Rarer, Will you state your full name? 
Mr. Surnivan. John J. Sullivan. 

Mr. Raxer. What is your business? 
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Mr. Sucuivan. Lawyer. 

Mr. Raker. Where? 

Mr. Surnivan. 510 White Building; the firm name is Beeler & 
Sullivan. 

The Cuamman, Low long have you resided in Seattle? 

Mr. Surman, Since 1904. 1 came from west Massachusetts and 
have Leen a resident here ever since. I was educated at tho uni- 
versity here and practiced law since 1909—former assistant United 
Stites altorney, now engaged in private practice. 

The Ciusinsan. We wanted to ask you a few questions about the 
naturalization practices and the deportation practices, and to receive 
from you any sugeestions which you might make for an amendment 
of the laws in regard to those two features, Now, just go on in 
your own way and give us your views on those subjects. 

Mr. Sunnivan. I might state that I read with interest the state- 
ment of Dr. Matthews the other day relative to the present system, 
whereby several Chinese or Japanese or aliens coming in would have 
to suffer indignities before they were landed, etc., and we agree with 
the doctor in that regard, although I certainly differ with him and 
a Dr. Murphy on the Japanese immigration, which I will take 
up later. 

y believe that the present system is wrong as regards the admission 
of Chinese. I believe that where an alien seeks entry to the United 
States it is quite proper to have a preliminary examinatior. without 
the presence of counsel, in order that the officer or the board may 
determine at the first instance whether or not the alien is entitled 
to enter. But I believe that the present system, where the Govern- 
ment is seeking to deport one— 

Mr. Raker (interposing). Wait; before you get to that phase. 
You agree that the law is correct in regards to the preliminary 1n- 

uiry $ 
: Mr. Sutitvan. Because one who has never been allowed to come 
into the country has no legal right—ns the courts have held—if they 
are not legally in the country, and you could not have counsel present 
or have a tedious court hearing. 

Mr. Raxer. For the reason that he has not set foot on land? 

Mr. Subrivan. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. He has no rights either under the Constitution with the 
‘word “domicile” or the word “ people,” as contradistinguished from 
the word “citizen.” But, now, you understand that the laws are so 
liberal that they give every such alien, after having had his pre- 
liininury hearing without counsel, the right of an appeal? 

Mr. Suuntvan. Yes; I understand that. Now, they deny that 
nlien an examination and hearing—speaking of the oriental espe- 
cially—and after they have obtained such information as they sce 
fit they then advise the alien of the right to have counsel; generally 
after the hearing is closed. . 

The Cuairman. Now, you are talking about deportation ¢ 

Mr. Suunivan. Yes; deportation. It has also been the practice, 
and the books are full of cases where the courts have reversed the 
findings of the Secretary on the grounds that the hearings were 
unfair in this regard. You will find that confidential letters coming 
from one inspector to another stating that he has heard this, that, 
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and the other thing; and counsel for the alien, who, mind you, has 
never had the chance to represent the alien until after their exami- 
nation—the Government’s examination—is practically closed, and 
nine times out of ten has closed, has never had an opportunity to 
examine the inspectors, and generally does not know that this has 
an in until he looks at the record after it comes back from the 
secretary of Labor on the habeas corpus proceeding. And it would 
seem to me that that practice of allowing men not under oath to put 
in the record what no court would allow as evidence, and not give the 
alien or his counsel the right to find out whether or not he is telling 
the fact or the truth—and that practice is absolutely inconsistent 
with justice and with the rights which have been accorded to every- 
one charged with an offense in our courts. 

Mr. Raxer. Now, let us get very clear on this. This is a very 
important phase of the whole problem. You understand that the 
hearing for deportation is not a trial at all. 

Mr. Sutiivan. I understand. 

Mr. Raxer. The alien has an opportunity to show, if he can, why 
he should not be deported ? 

Mr. Suiuivan. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Who stands up for the Government ? 

Mr. Suttivan. But, generally, Mr. Johnson, the alien—I am 
speaking especially of orientals, because I represent » lot of Chi- 
nese, and have in several instances represented Japanese—the propo- 
sition is that I claim that when the alien is given the right to show 
cause—how can he show cause in a legal sense or in a sense of justice 
if these letters and confidential communications and statements, not 
made under oath, ex purte statements, and no notice having been 
given to the alien or examinations in, probably, some distant part 
of the country, are put in the mail when he had no chance to cruss- 
examine on the questions, or wants to find out whether the inspector 
is telling the truth and his information is correct? I claim it is not 
consistent with justice. That is my observation. 

Mr. Raxrr. Let us get it straight. When the application is made 
for the arrest it is sent on to the department? 

Mr. Sutrrvan. Yes. “ 

Mr. Raxrr. By letter or telegraphic communication a warrant of 
arrest js ordered for this man? 

Mr. Suuturvan. Yes. 

Mr, Raxer. The alleged deportee? 

fr. Sutzivan. Yes. os 

Mr. Raxer. The one against whom the authorization from the 
Department of Labor, the warrant of arrest is issued, and the alleged 
deportee is arrested ? | 


r, Suntuivan. Yes. 

r. Raxer. Now, on that point this complaint—there is a com- 
aoe filed upon which the warrant of arrest is issued. Js that 
right | 

Mr. Suruivan. Yes. 

Mr. Raxrr. Then the hearing proceeds? 

Mr. Sutnivan. Yes. | = 

Mr. Raxrr. Now, is it not a fact that all the aliens haye, or any 


alien has the right to counsel at that point? 
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Wr. Supmivan. That is what they do not give thein. 

Mr. Raker. Now, that is not the point—it is not what they give 
them, bué the question 1s, they are entitled to the wd of counsel ¢ 

Mr. Sunpivan. ‘That is my observation—they should be. 

Afr. Raker. No. They are now entitled, and the record shows in 
every instance, bo leave, to give the party an opportunity to obtain 
counsel ? 

Mr. Suratvan. Preferably et the beginning; but at such time as 
the officer shall feel that the Government’s rights have been pre- 
served, 

Mr. Raxer. I want to get the point definitely, Does not the paper 
chow that the party is entitled to counsel and to bond? 

Mr. SULLIVAN. He should be; but it says “preferably at the be- 
ginning”; that 1s the way the rule reads. I beg your pardon, be- 
cause I have just got through a habeas corpus case in court where 
Judge Ruskin— 

Mr. Raxun (interposing). I will get to that later. 

Mr. Sutnivan (continuing). The rule reads “Preferably at the 
beginning, but at such time as the inspector shall fecl that the 
rights of the Government have been protected, he shall inform the 
alien of the warrant of arrest, his right to have counsel, and the 
evidence upon which the warrant was issued.” 

Mr, Rawer. Now, that is at the beginning. 

Mr. Suutivan. That is when it should be. Might I bring out the 
fact as to how that rule came about? | " 

The CirAainMan. It is a rule, not the law. It is the reguletion. 

Mr. Suttivan (continuing). And if I am wrong, you are, prob- 
ably, more familiar with it. The law is the immigration act; the 
rule is promulgated by the Secretary of Labor under the authority 
given by the act. The old rule was that at a certain time he had 
to do it, “preferably at the beginning.” That was not the rule, 
but Judge Neterer in this district, in the case of “ United States v. 
Blastini,” reported in the 236 Federal, held the man had the con- 
ctitutional right to have counsel at the beginning of his hearing, and 
he held, in substance, that if the rule did not give him that privilege, 
that it was inconsistent with the rights of anyone in this country; 
and that was a deportation case, and the rules were changed then b 
the Secretary, and I understand, after that decision was rendered, 
where it read “preferably at the beginning or at such time as the 
inspector shall be satisfied that the rights of the Government have 
heen protected.” | 

Now, I claim that the inspectors have taken an arbitrary stand 
in not notifying the alien of his right to have counsel at the be- 
rinningz—consistent with justice, but he does it at the end of the 
icaring and he injects statements and confidentin! communications, 
and so forth, which the alien has no notice of, and not having the 
privilege of counsel, and you can not object because objections Ww! 
not be allowed—you have to object in your briefs. 

The Crainstan. I want to hold you down to the first proposition. 
He is technically acting under the ruling of Judge Neterer and 
Judge Ruskin, and acting under the rule—the rule would be, then, 
(hut at the beginning thé man would be entitled to counsel ? 

Mr. Susatvan. Yes; before they start the examination, 
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The Crrmaan. And if he objects to 2 hearing without counsel, 
and the record would show it, he could present it and he cowld be 
turned loose on habeas corpus? 

Mr. Sutntvan. The circuit court in the case of “Tanges v. White- 
field,” reported in the Sixth Circuit, 223 Iederal, held that he is 
entitled to counsel on all proceedings and they would hold it un- 
fair. 

The Cuairman. He would be entitled—— 

My. Sotttvan (interposing). They would hold that. 

The Cuamman (continuing). He would be entitled to a writ of 
habeas corpus and he turned loose ? 

Mr. Suiutvan. He would not be turned loose under the late de- 
cisions; they send him back to the Immigration Bureau. 

The Cuarrman. He would be turned loose and they 

Mr. Suntniivan (interposing). He would be sent back for a re- 
hearing under legal proceedings. 

The Cratrman. On the ground that counsel was denied him? 

Mr. Souitvan. Yes. 

The CHairman. And then under the rule as it stands now and 
under the court’s decisions, if it is complied with by the officer, he 
would be entitled to counsel and given that opportunity ? 

Mr. Sutuivan, Well, I would say “no”; for this reason 

The CHairman. You did not quite get me. 

Mr. Suuivan. I did get you, because I have argued for days on 
this matter—because the decisions are in conflict. Judge Neterer held 
he was entitled at the beginning of the hearing, but our ninth circuit. 
in the case of the United States v. Kong, held that under the pro- 
visions of the rule that at any time where they had proceeded for 
three-fifths of the hearing, in that case, that was not unfair, and 
affirmed the order of deportation. So that my observation to you is 
that the rule should be explicit in accordance with the majority of 
the court’s decisions; that the man is entitled to the benefit of counsel 
Le beginning of his hearing, nnd I would say that should be the 
rule, 

The Crrarrman. We will agree about that, and we will assume 
that that is the general rule, and the exception is where they do not 
allow the man counsel. —-: | 

Mr. Surnivan. I don’t think so. I think it 1s the other way, because 
I have been practicing here for several years, and I say this with all 
deference and respect to the members of the committee and to our 
Government. 

a Cuainrman. Well, we will assume that should be the rule, gen- 
erally. 

Mr. Suuiivan. Yes. | | | 

The Cramrman, Then, is it not a fact that not only the Govern- 
ment’s side, but the alien deportee, from the time the case starts, 
after they take him here, send in voluntary statements and writings 
C a, emeloae of Immigration, and on to the Secretary of 

abor 

Mr. Surzivan. You mean that the deportee does? 

The Cnamnman. Well, he and his friends. _ 

Mr, Sunxivan. Well, they have no part in the record—TI do not 
care which side it comes from, everything should be underoath. 
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Vhe Curamman. Whether they have part in the record or not. I 
want to ask you if that is not the practice now, and then I will ask 
you if it should not be obviated 7 

Mr. Sunrivan. That should be stopped. I do not belicve in any- 
thing Ghat is not under oath. 

The Crrairaan. Js it not true, from your observation, that when 
the cause goes before the Secretary of Labor you find it loaded down 
with voluntary statements by the deportee and his friends? 

Mr. Susnivan. IT will answer “yes” and “no.” In the oriental 
cases I would say “no.” But in the anarchist and Red cases, “ yes? 
1 know of one case where there was a man named Suellenberg, while 
1 was in the Army, that I was in the company with, and he had some 
peculiar immigration views and was ordered deported, and we liad 
the humiliating spectacle of a member of our city council sending 
in what 1 would presume was a confidential letter to Secretary Post, 
claiming that this man wus a good citizen and that he should be 
released, and I think that is in your record. 

The Cuaimman. Now, the letter was not sent to Secretary Post, 
but it reaches the Secretary of Labor and then reaches Secret ry 
Post. 

Mr. Suniivan, It is in the record. 

The Cirairman, Attached to the papers in the case; but it does 
not appear unless there is some reason to bring it out,.such as a com- 
mittee of investigation. Now, if a matter of that kind, sent to the 
Secretary and his assistants and attached to the papers in the case, 
ever lias any weight on the man who has to make the final decision, 
it is fair to presume, as a matter of fact, that it does happen also 
that the attorney for the radical about to be deported, who writes 
the Secretary or the assistant—and it was the assistant in this case, 
so that that exonerates the Secretary—cither reaches him personally 
or reaches him by telephone, and that is not a part of the record— 
now you have the two sides using the same influence. 

Mr. Sunnivan. I understand that, but whether the attorney that 
does that, that brings outside influence, like in these Red cases, which 
is a matter of record in your examination, I claim that that is incon- 
sistent with legal practice and no reputable attorney would do it. 

Mr. Raxrer. Upon investigation, in many cases, the committee 
finds correspondence of all kinds from chambers of commerce, law- 
yers, judges, mayors, and business men in behalf of the deportee, on 
file and a part of the record, as in the case spoken of here in favor 
of the deportee. Now 

Mr. Sunurvan (interposing). There is only one groove it should 
vo through, and that is the legal groove. 

” Mr, Raker. What you desire is that after the complaint is filed 
and the man is arrested that there should be an opportunity to be 
heard by the deportee, through his counsel ? 

Mr. Suraivan. Yes. 

Mr. Raxrr. And that the Government should be represented! 

Mr. Sutnivan. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. Then when the testimony is completed and the case 
is finally closed upon that testimony, trken as this is at a public 
hearing— 


Mr. Surztvan (interposing). Under oath. 
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Mr. Raxer. When the testimony of all parties is taken under oath, 
of course, that should constitute the record 2 

Mr. Scnnivan, That is the idea. 

Mr. Raker. And neither side, the Government friends on behalf 
of the Government nor the deportee nor his friends, should be per- 
mitted to submit additional testimony one way or the other? 

Mr. Suntiivan. That is my stand. 

Mr. Raxer. That gives a fair opportunity to the Government and 
a fair opportunity to the deportee? 

Mr. Sutrivan. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. Now, that is your position ? 

Mr. Sutpivan. Except that IT would add that the privilege of 
uppearing before the Secretary by counsel in person, on due notice 
«iven to the Government, should not be prohibited, because the 
solicitor back there should appear for the Government and make 
the argument. 

Mr. Raker. Now, on the first, we agree. After the Commissioner 
of Tmmigration has a hearing and the Secretary of Labor has a hear- 
Ing your viewpoint is, and it can not be gainsrayed by anybody, that 
i should be set down for some time whereof the Government should 
be notified 2 

Mr. Surztvan. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. Counsel desiring to be represented should be notified 
and that should be in the presence of both, and be a public hearing. 

Mr. Sun.ivan. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. We agree. 

Mr. Sunnivan. In a case in which I had the privilege of appearing 
back in Washineton, we always notified the local oflice that either 
Mr. Sullivan or Ralph Pierce, or Charlie Peters in Washington, or 
some representative would appear, if the Secretary would allow him 
to appear and argue it, so that the Government would have notice. 

Mr. Raxer. You must remember that cnse after case has been 
heard when the Government’s attorney has not been present—that 
oucht not to be, ought it? 

Mr, Sutnuivan. No. 

The Crrairman. You are familiar with the Martens case, the alleged 
soviet ? fs . 

Mr, Surrivan. I am familiar with the proceedings brought to dis- 
charge him, 

The Crratrrman. Here is Martens representing himself as ambassa- 
dor of the Russian Soviet Government and deportation proceedings 
are held against him ; the case finally goes to the Secretary of Interior, 
or the Sceretary of Labor, rather, and the Department of Justice. 
Which has the evidence, gives him the right to have his representative 
appear, but he is forbidden to ask questions or do anything. Now, 
the result is that the Martens deportation, which was once ordered, 
has been deferred two or three times and is now indefinitely deferred. 

Mr, Surnivan. That is wrong. 

The Cnamman. And the evidence which the Government has docs 
Not show. 

Mr. Sutnivan. That is wrong; just as wrong as the system which 
the judge cited about the alien letters; and I mentioned the ease of 
Snellenberg where I found literature in the possession of) tliat man 
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such as copies of The Blast from the time it was instituted, but, evi- 
dently upon the strength of Erickson’s letter, Snellenberg was re- 
leased, with cnough grounds for deportation against him until the 
year 1. It seems to me that the system should be stopped, both asa 
protection to the Government and a protection to the alien. 

Mr. Raker. ‘That is what T have been working for for six months, 
and Mr. Johnson, the chairman of the committee; we both stand for 
that method of procedure on behalf of the Government as well as 
on behalf of the ahen deportee, and your whole position is now that 
from the beginning, that after the arrest is made, you believe there 
should be a fair open trial, notice to both parties and witnesses under 
oath and the testimony taken 4 

Mr. Supnivan. Yes. I would also make one or two observations. 
I believe it would aid the proper tribunal in passing upon this finally 
if you would allow the attorney to make his objections a: the time 
when something which would seem to be illegal is brought up, because 
when we make them then it would bring them to the attention of who- 
ever is reviewing it at the tine, whereas if you make it in the brief it 
necessitates the making of a long brief as you have to refer to difler- 
ent pages; whereas, if you could make the objection at the time when 
the witness 1s on the stand in the court, I believe it would assist. 

Mr. Ranken. I know you con't mean that, because in taking depo- 
sitions, we take depositions before the—— 

Mr. Sunnivan (interposing). I mean at the hearing. 

Mr. Raker (continuing). Commissioner and the commissioner can 
not pass on those, Your idea is that you may be allowed to state 
your objection so that the record can be made to show whether or 
not that objection was made, or should be maintained. 

Mr. Sunnivan. That is the idea. 

Mr. Raker. And then, when it came on to the final decision of the 
Seeretary of Labor, if it involved fundamental rights, then he could 
pass on it? 

Mr. Suriivan. That is the idea; but it would bring it to his at- 
tention without putting it in the brief. 

The Carman. Now, what would you think of a play by which a 
deportation court say, or various deportation courts, sat in various 
parts of the country, to have the final say, after such a full hearing 
as to the deportation, so as to relieve the congestion, especially wher 
parties are pressing for n final decision. Now, do you get the idea! 
We will say in Seattle that the deportation court is made up, not of 
immigration mspectors, but of persons in a higher position—a court, 
we will say, of three will assemble here, perhaps one frem Omaha, 
one from Spokane, and one from Milwaukee, to hear in open court— 
in other words, give a formal trial instead of a hearing end having 
the power to make a final decision in the case of the deportation of 
aman. What wonld you think of that? 

Mr. Sunutvan. Well, I don’t feel that I have reached that stage of 
development of my mind that I would want to give an opinion on 
thaf. That is something for your men who have met the situatiou 
from all parts of the country, and I think every citizen is willing 
to leave it to your common sense and good judgment after you have 
viewed those ramifications in different sections of the country. 

The Cuamaan. The reasons I asked you that is this: The man 
does not Jive who enn withstand the humane, personal appeal— 
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don’t care whether it is you, or myself, or Lewis F. ost. The per- 
sonal appeal is a big thing. Now, we all desire to protect the United 
States, as you say you want to protect it--you know you could no! 
stand up as an immigration inspector and refuse admission to the 
United States to certaim cases which you knew in your heart should 
be kept out at the port of New York? 

Mr. SULLIVAN, i oresuune that is a fact. 

The Cuamman. That situation arises. 

Mr. Raxer. So that, Mr. Sullivan, as a man of experience, a 
lawyer who has been assistant United States attorney here, and also 
who has practiced in these cases, in regard to deportation, T under- 
stand that you do not object to the method now followed in the final 
determination by the Secretary of Labor of these deportation cases: 
but your whole objection is to the method here, and the method of 
wlowing testimony on either side to slip so that it may be reviewed 
by the Secretary, without coming under oath and without the other 
side being heare -and that both sides should be heard; the deportee’s 
side should have the right to counsel if he wants it, and with as much 
propriety aud with as much importance, the Government’s side 
should Le represented by some attorney appointed by the Attorney 
General’s office. 

Mr. Sunuivan. With one exception us to the finality. T believe when 
the question of citizenship arises, whether it is the humble Chinese or 
the Italian or anyone else, as to the finality of the citizenship, a man 
should not be deprived of his day in court, and yet, under the present 
rulings it is left to an immigration inspector, and above him to the 
Seeretary, to determine whether or not any Chinese who seeks to have 
his boy come in is telling the truth; or whether it arises upon a hear- 
ing where they are seeking to deport the Chinese who claims citizen- 
ship, and just because he happens to be an oriental some inspector 
won't believe him because he can’t remember whether his erandmother 
had a mole in the left cheek or the right cheek, and they use that 
against him on his application for citizenship, and if you take the 
matter up on a habeas corpus under the present decisions the court 
will not review the testimony because he is prohibited, and I say that 
in a citizenship case he should have his day in court. 

Mr. Raker. Now, speaking of your citizenship cases—the citizen- 
ship eases to date are mostly Chinese, while you will have a few 
Japanese, but they will come on later, but your Chinese applicant 
works on a photograph card of identification, doesn’t he ? 

Mr. Suurivan, Yes. 

Mr. Raker. That has his right to be in the United States expressed 
there? 

Mr. Sutnivan. Yes; that is the labor certificate; the one who repis- 
ters under the registration law. | 

Mr. Rarer. You have a system of registration? 

Mr. Suturvan. Now; yes. 

Mr. Raxer. Now, he has not got that. 

Mr. Scruutvan, If he is born in the country, he doesn’t need it. 

Mr, Raker. But every Chinese who has come into this country by 
the smugrling system claims to have been born here. 

Mr. Suritvan. We know that, and that is why tho inspectors take 
that viow of it, and in all the cases where I claim it works an injustice 
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to some Chinese you can not eainsay it because some inspector says 80, 
that this Chinese boy was not born in the United States. 

The question of American citizenship means so much to ary Chinese 
or dapanese that he should bave a day in court. While it might not 
make so much difference with many cases, it works an injustice to 
KONE CUSCS. 


Mr. Raker. You used your words carefully; you said *deporta-— 


dion ”; thatis what I like, because deportation applies to an alien here 
who has not any rights of citizenship, and “ banishment” is where you 
are sending them out, and it can only apply to the Mongolian, one 
born on the soil, 

Mr. Sunpivan, That is the idea; and in that same decision of Jus- 
tice Brewer he brings that out with great stress, and that was five to 
four decisions. 

Mr. Rasen. I think it could apply to any child born of alien 
parents. . 

Mr. Sunnivan. I think, gentlemen, I have covered that, and I am 
not criticizing our local officers, because they are conscientious in all 
their work; but it is my observation ys to the deportation system. 

The Cuamman, Now, we have interrupted you a good deal. This 
is a vital pomt and we are working on it very hard, and when you 
oct the manuscript of your testimony, if we have cut you off any- 
where, you £0 ahead and set out your argument so that we can mike 
use of it. 

Mr. Raker. Just one question. There are only a few of those cases 
where the question of citizenship is involved, and these are Chinese! 

Mr. Surnivan. Chinese or Japanese. 

Mr. Raker. Up to date there are very few ? 

Mr. Sunnivan. Very few. 

My. Rarer. In that kind of a case before the commissioner you 
are entitled to present all your evidence showing that the man was 
born in this country # 

Mr. Sunnivan. Yess sure. 

Mr. Raker. So that when it gets on up to the commissioner of 
immigration and the Secretary oe Labor you have a full opportunity 
to review all that evidence, to present the matter so that the Secretary 
of Labor can pass on it and say whether or not he is a citizen, from 
the evidence? 

Mr. Suraivan. Yes. TI might say in closing, that I believe that the 
immigration department should be a source of pride to our country. 
That the men should not seck to be prosecutors and judges, seeking 
to make @ case out against the alien; but, on the other hand, should 
be just instrumentalities of a great law which is on the books, which 
would accord to every alien his rights, and that by so doing you would 
increase the high regard for the laws of our country and its institu- 
tions, and at the same time, when these men come, whether they be 
Japanese or Chinese, either business men or students, secking to help 
themselves, treat them with politeness and dignity and you will have 
a better feeling between our country and foreign countries and a 
better sense of justice in their minds. 

Mr. Raxer. I believe, I am justified in saying that the majority 
of the committee agrees with that statement and those sentiments, 
(hat the law will have to be changed so that the inspecting officer 3s 
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a not at the same time the arresting officer, the prosecuting officer, and 
; : the judge. 
a Mr. Surnivan. Do you gentlemen care, or do you wish to have me 


es sav anything on the Japanese question ? | 

eee Mr. Raker. Yes; go ahead. I want to call your attention to the 
a fact that certain magazines and newspapers, and a very large per- 
LA centage of the public seems to be misinformed as to what a deporta- 
ad ion proceeding is, They have the idea that it is a court trinl, and 
stm they fail to see just why the United States takes the stand that it 
ee docs for the protection of its own people and its own country. We 


| think that is causing a lot of misunderstanding concerning the charees 
ee against the administration of the system. 
me Now, until April only 27,000 out of the millions that came in— 
. and those were nearly all eases that were Itkely to become public 
ie charges, insanity, loathsome diseases, prostitutes, and other people of ; 
: that element, those convicted of crime, and those guilty of assault on 
s ¥t Government—27,000 out of millions, and yct every case of de- 
Be portation raises a protest, except those who were sent back as likely 
nt to become public charges—the poor fellow that has not got any 
: money, who is broken in health, ready for the almshouse. Nobody : 
complains because the Government sends such a fellow back as likely 
~ to become a charge on the Government of the United States or any 
io State; and yet out of so many, all told, in 10 years only 300 persons 4 
_ Were deported for attempting to assault this Government or preach { 
e or advocate assault upon the public officers of the Government and 4 
i the destruction of yroperty. } 
r. Sunnivan. Good citizens do not protest against their de- i 
portation, 


sien 


a Raker. Apparently high-grade magazines, read by the best 
people—— 
f Mr. Sunnivan (interposing). High-erade citizens do not. 
Mr. Raxer. To the end that we may get it into the record and 
certify it I will put a pertinent question, =" 
, Want you to give the committee now the names of the cases in 
| which you think an injustice was done in the deportation of any man 
from the State of Washington within the last five years. er 
ae r. Surrivan., Well, Judge, I would have to look over the record, 
IT I eet the privilege from the department. a 
Mr. Raker. Well, you will do that and put it in; but dees 
case in your mind now where you say that an injustice has been cone 
and wrongful deportation has been ordered. re, eee 
Mr. Sutnivan. Well, I have several Chinese cases tha g 
ook over my records and do that. 
Mr, Rack You will do that; but just come out of ah eas ay 
now and tell us some case in your mind, right now, ote alin 
82Y ON your conscience as a lawyer and as a ile ea Ao meu 
that an injustice has been done in that case, so that ae will oct it 
When I get to Washington and go over the record, and you 5 
efore this committee. inese 
Mr. Suniavan. I will have to ro to my office an : a+ vu ae 
cases which I have where those questions ree reran pe which I 
believe, the objections I havo mace an ny daria line “Chinese: 
tave made as to the privileges which were ce 
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where the record was permeated with statements which were not 
under oath, of letters, and so forth, which went into the record and 
which I base my conclusions on. It may be that the findings were 
proper, but upon the procedure which I Nave explained to you I be- 
lieve they were improper. 

Mr. Rasen. Outside of the procedure—leaving the procedure 
alone—taking the facts of the case and taking the condition of the 
matter and taking: the things surrounding the man. 

Mr. Svurtvan. [do not think J can tell you of a case where, with 
those Ghings done away with, that I can say on my oath that an in- 
justice has been done; I want to be frank. 

Aly. Raker. T know you do, and that is the reason I come out boldly 


with vou. Now, leaving those little technical features asice, as to 


the mode of examimation and the employment of connsel, and taking 
the testimony, tell me of a case where you could say on your con- 
science that any one man has been ordered deported that you can say 
and believe as an American citizen that he was wrongly deported, 
from all the evidence taken together. | 

Mr. Suntivan. For instance, in the case of Chin Quock Quah—that 
was a ense where a Chinese boy claimed to be the son of his father 
and they found against him; that is, they found the man he claimed 
to be his father was not his father. We have had that case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, raising these questions; and I 
saw that boy with that man here for several weeks, and I could 
swear on my oath that I believed that the relationship which that 
man showed to that boy was such that I was certain that that man 
was his father, and yet the immigration department say—— 

Mr. Raxer. But you took testimony that he was not his father, and 
you got that from observation ? 

Mr, Sunitvan. That is all. : 

Mr. Raver. If you saw me in the island of Jopa with » young 
American boy, that far from the United States and just a few Amer- 
cans there, you would make the same observation 4 

Mr, SULLIVAN. Possibly so. So you sec, to be frank with you, 
Judge, there is nothing that I have said from which I would want 
to make you believe that these inspectors voluntarily desired to do an 
injustice, deliberately pass up a uestion of justice, in order to cause 
PY deportation 5 but it is the procedure. 

Mr. Raxer. Now, I have put this question to you, for this reason. 
The newspapers and magazines ale many comments on the 949 
that were deported on the Beaufort on the 2ist of December, 1919. 
As x member of the committee, we saw those men at Ellis Island; we 
caw them off; so as to avoid any question, we got the original records 
in all those cases; we looked it up; we got it before the committee ; 
we had it published, and the testimony showed beyond question that 
they were self-convicted anarchists, 1. W. W.’s, believed in the de- 


“struction of this Government; believed in the assassination of public 


officials; believed in the unlawful destruction of ‘property; were 
organized to destroy our Government by force of arms, and in addi- 
tion to that there was sufficient testimony in each case to pov’ the 
fact; and yet statements have gone broadcast that they were mno- 


cent men sone abroad without looking at the record as to what they 
stood for. ‘That is the reason that I put this up to you;)those state- 
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inents were made that there were men that were deported that wer 
Innocent men that were separated from their families, without going 
ito the records; yet we found that those men were here for the 
purpose of taking your life, and every other ollicer’s life, and de. 
stroying this Government if they possibly could. 

Mr, Sutzivan. Of course, I am not making any denunciation; but 
is not that thing unjust, from the standpoint which I have presented 
it—it is just an observation on the procedure. 

My. Raxer. You put it on the question of procedure—— 

The Crramman anceppeae), I am inclined to agree with you 
quite a little bit, but T will go a step further and you will agree with | 
me that the raiding procedure from the Department of Justice in 
Which a mimber of persous are cooped up in a raid and turned 
over to the immigration service, and a very small number is finally 
arrested. 

Mr. Scrzivan. That is wrong. 

The Craimmman, And those raids made without warrants. 

Mr. Sutuvan. That is wrong. We had experience here where one 
night they took up a couple of carloads and took them down to the 
station and there were three or four arrested. 

Another thing that I would say from my experience here which I 
learned in the intelligence department, and this, I believe is wrong: { 
Where » man has been convicted after a hearing, snd it is proved qi 
legally through the immigration department here that he is an an- | 
archist—a man who preaches and advocated the destruction of prop- 
erty—to let that man be out on bond after he is convicted aud allowed 
to go on the stump and preach those doctrines—where we had ex peri- 
ence of men who were deported back to New York, and the reports 
are full of them, where these men come back here and kill men—. 
especially up here at the time of the riot, when several policemen were 
attacked; when they marched with the red flag, preaching the same 
thine on the soap bexes out under bond, the same line of stuff upon 
Which he was convicted. 

Mr. Raxer. My dear friend, you are going back to the fundamental 
question that all men should be given aright to xo out on bond; now, 
if you have to treat them all alike you have to give them opportunity 
for bond. 

Mr. Sunnivan, A person convicted of first-degree murder can’t get 
out on bond. 

The Crramsan, One of the Beaufort cargo i gene 

Ir, Surnivan. I would put him on good behavior if he is going on 
bond; if a man is out on bond charged with one of those offenses, and 
believes he has not reached the finality of his legal rights, one con- 
sideration of his being allowed out on bond is that he will refrain 

Tom carrying on the sort of work that he was convicted for, and the | 
first slip he makes I would shove him back to custody. : 

Mr. Rare You find men who have been arrested and have been , 
Cleared, and you thought they were arrested illegally in our courts? ! 

rT. SuLLivan. Yes. 3 
r. Raxrr. Most all men that are convicted claim that they were | 
convicted unjustly. 

Mr. Sunnivan. They or their lawyers. _ | | 

r. Raxer. You do not find any objection to our locn} system be- 
cause of that fact? | 
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Mr. Surnnivan. No; I think our legal system is the grestest in the 
world, regardless. 

Mr. Ranken. So that if there is a little complaint you gencrally find 
ts comes from the fellow that is deported, or his friends, don't 
rou! 

Mr. Sunnivan. Yes, 

The Crrairman. You aro aware of the fact that the port of entry 
for the Chinese is not San Francisco, it is not Seattle—the principal 
port—but it is Boston; did you know that? 

Mr, Suntivan. J did not know that. I thought Seattle and San 
Francisco and Vancouver were the principal ports of entry. 

The Ciraunman, Well, the Chinese boy who was born on the soil, 
who is getting into the United States, setting up residence a-] over 
the United States, is here in such number that every Chinese mother 
that was in San Francisco must have had 50 sons, and wll these dis- 

utes which we have in such great number are at Boston. 

Mr. Surxivan. I did not know that. I figured that we had most of 
the entrics here. : 

Vhe Cuatrman. Now, as to the Japanese situation. 

Mr. Sursivan. I would say, gentleman, so that Dr. Murphy may be 
sriven the privilege of refuting my position and those of my associates 
in this matter, who are members of the legion, that I resent the state- 
ment that he made the other day, which I take it, attacked the char- 
acter of the men who havo been presenting this matter to you. The 
reason I am here to-day is because I was requested, I understand, by 
the chairman to come here to make an observation on the action of the 
American Legion at Minneapolis, but just for the sake of the record— 
and L think I owe it to my associntes—Mr. Ross, who has been sitting 
here during these hearings, one of a committee duly appointed by the 
organization to represent the ex-service men; Maj. Ross was in the 
Fourth Division, first Army of the United States, for nineteen 
months, was 47 days in the Argonne, and was in the St. Mihiel drive 
and received promotion on the battle field for bravery. Lieut. Phil 
‘fyndall, a member of our city council, is a young man that we ha 
given up for dead; he came back to us after the war was over an 
received the service cross from his own country and tho Croix de 
(iuerre from France. [wing D. Colvin, assistant corporation coun- 
sel, received citation from Gen. Pershing for bravery. Miller Free 
man who was commander at the Naval Training School at the univer- 
sity and who 1s president of the anti-J aApanesea Socicty, has been the 
former president of the Bolo Club of the Spanish War Veterans. 

As to myself, I just had the uniform on, and I fought the “ Battle 
of Pike Street,” so that my activities in the war were little or noth- 
ws. But these men have given distinguished service and I believe 
Dr. Murphy spoke without thinking. because as between these eX- 
service men, while they did not win the order of the rising sun from 
Japan or any foreign ey , they did win the Croix de Guerre and 
distinguished service for valor in this way, and between them an 
those men who have spoken for the Japanese, I do not think that W® 
need to hide our eyes in shame:or refrain from holding oar heads 
high and our faces erect when we sit or stand here and give our testi- 
mony in bohalf of those whom we represent. 

he CHAIRMAN. Was not Dr. Murphy’s statement in the form of 2 


resolution 4 : 
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Mr. Sutiivan. I believe he asked for an investigation of the char- 
acter of the men. 

The Crairwan. And he said he had written the resolution, which 
was signed by some ministers? 

Mr, Sciuivan, Yes. 

Mr. Raker. I read in the Seattle Union Record, of date Tuesday 

o e (© 4 | y ‘ ° . s 99 bd ’ 
July 27, 1920, an editorial headed “The Congressional Inquiry,” and 
in that editorial I find the following: 

Another feature of the {inquiry is the presence of a imnilitary group in the back- 
ground thut keep in constant touch with Mr. Johnson and Mr. Raker of the 
committee. This group, composed of men like Miller Ireeman, Col. Inetis, Phil- 
lip Tyndall, does not make a pleasant decoration for ah inquiry on oriental 
afairs—an inquiry which should be kept as far from military influence as it ts 
possible to keep it. 


Now, what is the object of that editorial statement, and what is the 
basis of that military influence—can you enlighten the committee / 

Mr. Surmivan. By the way, I would lke to add that Col. Inelis is 
chairman of our State veterans’ welfare campaign, whose duty it is 
to look after the soldiers’ and sailors’ needs under the provision of the 
act of our Jast legislature, giving the sum of $500,000 for that regard. 

Well, I believe that the atUitude of this man Ault of the Union 
Record—— 

The Cnairman. Before you answer that—Mr. Ault has agreed to 
be present and we will let him answer that; I would rather not have 
that brought out now. 

The thing we do want to ask you—you have followed the hearings 
of the committee here? 

Mr. Suriivan. Yes. 

The Cramman. And you have not seen the committee accept any 
hint, tip, question, information, or names of witnesses from your 
committee of soldiers, any more than it has from Dr. Murphy repre- 
senting the missionary element and wanting the Japanese side to be 
uy heard, have you? 

Mr. Sutuivan. No; I have not. Of course, I have not been in close 
attendance with the committee, but I felt the other day that I took 
upon myself to ask Mr. Ross if I might be given the privilege of 
answering the imputations of Dr. Murphy, that was the reason T 
wanted it the next day instead of that day, because I got a little ex- 
cited over the matter. But I do not believe this committee has heen 
influenced at all by the presence of Maj. Ross and Capt. Colvin, and I 
do not believe it has been influenced by the presence of Dr. Murphy 
and Judge Burke. I believe you gentlemen are here to get facts and 
are going to sift this whole matter and make conclusions upon facts 
which have been presented here, after having given everybody a full 
opportunity to present them. xe 

he Crairman. Asa matter of fact now, I knew that Miller ree- 
man, who has been before the committee in Washington, D. C., was 
in the forefront of the movement for the investigation; I knew that 
the Rev. U. G. Murphy, who had been before the committee in Wash- 
ington, D. C., would know the side of the Japanese, therefore I looked 
to those two men to find us a few witness with whom to start, and 
they both agreed to do that. I went, so far as to making arranye- 
ments for this courtroom and the attendance and so on, not to Miller 
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I’reeman at all, just for the reason that he was in the anti-Japanese 
associntion—I did all that on the outside, and all the witnesses I have 
called for here and there, only a few; and even myself saw to it that 
you were not called right following upon the statement which had 
caused you to be excited, because we did not want any statements of 
excited men. What does it amount to? 

Mr. Suntivan. I might sny, gentlemen, that I have been present at 
the hearings. I do not believe that Mr. Ault speaks for the labor of 
the city if he took an attitude against this commission bringing out 
the frets, because at one of the hearings, the Janitors Association, 
and, T believe, My. Frank Cotterill, who is one of the officers of the 
Central Labor Council, made observations in that regard; and I be- 
lieve there were several oflicers of the labor organization who spoke 
at that meeting; and J believe that organized labor is back of this 
commission’s efforts to protect American labor, as between the rights 
of American labor and Japanese labor: and observations and investi- 
gations from men who know and who have authority to speak from 
the Central Labor Council would bear me out. 

I might say that I became interested in the Japanese question 
from the standpoint of the citizen, while chairman of the local 
division draft board No. 8; the Japanese, right to the man, who 
came from examination claimed exemption on their lineage, and did 
not offer to waive the exemption which they legally had, and they 
gave me the impression that they were instructed to claim their 
exemption, and I therefore felt that their attitude at that time was 
one where they had been instructed as to what their rights were, and 
they took advantage of that. No criticism. 

Then there was a meeting one night. I believe Maj. Gill and I 
called for a meeting of the American Legion of Labor. Mr. Miller 
I'reeman’s statement was that there was to be an open mecting, and 
it was at that meeting in which they picked the chairman from the 
crowd and they happened to pick on me, and I acted in that regard 
that night, and that was a meeting where several laboring men 
spoke. 

I then went East to attend an executive meeting of the American 
Legion, of which I have the privilege to be first vice president, 
elected at the St. Louis caucus, and at the meeting of September 
Gof the executive committee, feeling that this question was one 
which should be considered in all sections of the country, and con- 
cideved by minds who are impartial and secking to arrive at a 
recommendation—fair and impartial—to the national convention, 
mide 2 motion that a committee be appointed, and, if I may read into 
the record the resolution, it is as follows: 

Resolved, That 2 committee be appointed by the chairman to Investigate the 
Japanese situation in its relation to the welfare of the citizens of the United 
Sintes, und that this committee present its report to the national convention 
at Minneapolis fu November for such action as they may see fit and proper. 

Now, at that time I learned that I had been elected by the directors 
of the Anti-Japanese Association as president; I would have been 
willing to have acted in that capacity were it not for the fact that 
President. Tenry B. Lindsley, for our American Legion, at that time 
appoimed me chairman of this investigating committee. .\nd 
immediately sen€ a telegram to Frank Kinsey, secretary, resigning 
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as president and severing my connection with the Anti-Japanese 
Association, feeling that it would not be proper for me to continue 
In that office, and I have had nothing to do with them ever since, 
feeling that, having been chosen as chairman of that committee, 
that it would not be proper for me to have any connection with the 
association. | 

Now, that committee was appointed by the president of the Ameri- 
can Levion, and consisted of myself as chairman and Bishop Charles 
H. Brent, of No. 67 Irving Place, Buffalo, N. Y., as president. 

Now, in order to bring out what I deem to be the fair attitude of 
the committee, T want to show all our cards on the table, 

It consists of Bishop Charles H. Brent. of Irving Place, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Mr. George Springmeyer, Reno, Nev.; Gen. Roy Wolfman, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Mr. William S. Beam, 311 Taw Building, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Barg FE. Leonard, Esq., Yeon Building, Portland, 
Orev.; Gen. William G. Price, jr., Chester, Pa.; and one gentleman 
chésen from California, who was later chosen, and Thomas W. 
Miller, of Delaware, former Congressman from the State of Dela- 


ware, 
Now, I instructed Mr. Miller to send out a letter, a copy of which 


I now desire to read to the members of the committee. [Reading :| 
SerPremegern 1, 1919. 


Gen, WittrAm G. Prick, Jr., 
Cheater, Pa. 

Dear Sir ANd Coatrape: At the mecting of the joint executive comimitree of 
the American Legion, held in New York Tuesday, September 9, the following 
resolution was pissed: 

“Resolved, That va committee be appointed by the chairinnn to investigate the 
Japanese question in its rehition to the welfare of the cilizens of the United 
States, and that this committee present its report to the nationol convention in 
Minneapolis in November for such action as they may see fit and proper," 

In accordance with this resolution the following were appointed on the com- 
mittee: 

Mr. John J. Sullivan, 510 White Building, Seattle, Wash.. chalrman: Bishop 
Charles H. Brent, 67 Irving Place, Buttalo, N. Y.: Thomas W. Miller, Wilning- 
tun, Del.; Gen. William G. Price, jr.. Chester, Pa.; Mr. George Springmeyer, 
Reno, Nev.: Gen. Roy Holfinan, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Mr. William S. Been, 
311 Law Building, Charlotte, N, ©.; Barg 1. Leonard, esq, Yeon Building, 
Portland, Oreg, 

It is obviously impossible for the committee to meet until the Minneapolis 
convention, and {it {s the intention of the chairman to call © meeting a day or so 
Prior to the opening of the national convention in Minneapolls on November 11, 

In the meantime you are requested to gather all available inforination within 
your section with refcrence tu the Japanese question. Tt is sugested Chat you 
set in touch with Federal authorities, ag well as State authovitles,  Relinble 
information from people who hive studied this question, or whe have had actuul 
experience in connectlon with Japanese Inmmigvation, will be very useful to the 
committee, especially from) men who have been in service fu Siberia and com- 
mercial men who have had personal exverience in the Orient. 

This subject is appproached with utmost seriousness, as it Invalves a question 
Which is very vital to our country’s future, and it is desired to make an au- 
thentic survey, in order that the report which will be made to the national 
convention shall be reHable, 

When you have obtnined such Information as may be avallable, will you 
kindly send it on to the chairman not later than November 1, with such findings 
83 you may think proper in the prenises? 

You will be duly notified of the time and place of the mecting in Minneapolls 
Prior to the convention. 


Chair nan. 
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There is only one thing that I wish to call particular attention to 
in that letter, so that Dr. Murphy will get it so that he can answer 
it if he sees fit: 

Chis subieet is itpprowehed with ullnost SCLLOMSNESS, AS It juvelves a besten 
which is Very vitul to our country’s futere, and itis desived to nake ag auciinic 
survey dmoorder that ¢he report which will be tiade to the national convention 
slut be reliable. 


Now, gentlemen, we did not meet again until just the day before 
the convention in Minneapolis, and then the majority of the com- 
mittee were present. They bad taken upon ehcisel yes to make obser- 
valion and investigation in different parts of the country, aud the 
committee unvnimcusly recommended to the convention what has 
been read to you several times as their reeommendations—the abro- 
gation of the * gentlemen’s agreement ” and the picture bridss, ete— 
and Twill not repeat that. That was presented to the committee on 
anti-American —on paid anti-American propaganda, and it went be- 
fore that committee, and Lo was chosen by the representatives of the 
American Legion from our Slate as chairman, and in that regard 
presented the report to the convention. 

And Tomay say there were not over 50 noes against 250 or 300 
ayes on the adoption of the report of the committee, and there was 
only one gentleman on our committee on paid anti-American propa- 
ganda that was against it, and his objection was that he had not had 
time to give it due consideration and that it involved a question for 
the State Department, and for that reason he was against it. 

Now, the American Legion here, our State convention, went on 
record, at which was present the Noble Post of this city, of which I 
am a member, although these other ex-service men are not, but the 
members of our post, thirty-five hundred strong, unanimously went 
on record in favor of the program us outlined by the American 
Legion, and that is the stand of al] ex-service men and the American 
Legion of this district. 

Now, in regard to Bishop Brent-—and I might say here that while 
T believe that Dr. Murphy in his zeal, doing what he is doing for 
pay, just as a lawyer representing a client or a corporation in a case, 
is not actuated by the Christian idea or the idea of true missionary 
spirit, but he is just carntng his pay, the same as IT am when Iam rep- 
resenting: & person in trouble, because I compare the conclusions of 
Bishop Brent, which is right in accord with the program: of the 
Legion men—a man who was Gen, Pershing’s chaplain over there, a 
high dignitary, I believe, higher than any in the Episcopal Church 
in the Atlantic district ; a man who has seen years of long service in 
foreign countries, such as Japan and China, of whom no one can 
question as to his Christianity, believes this is an economic and a 
race question, and from his conclusions and his standing and his fair, 
impartial American stand, Tam in favor-of conenrring in his conelu- 
sions us to his knowledge, gained from actual experience, as being 
nearer correct than that from Dr. Murphy, who was the paid propa- 
vandist of the Japanese in this district—whether he does it directly 
or inclirectly, under contract or from contributions, J know not; but 
you ean not do anything here where the question of Japanese comes 
up but where Dr. Murphy is on the job and very capably and very 
cnergelicnlly, and maybe conscientiously, from. his standpoint, earn- 
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ho . : ‘: ‘ 
ing his money, and presents the Japanese stand. I believe that his 


atuitude is su plain, his actions so plain, that this committee realizes 
what his purpose is. 

Now, gentlemen, I believe that when Judge Burke and Mr. Till 
made their presentations here that they did not speak the will of all 
the members of the chamber of commerce. I am a member of the 
chamber of commerce, and I believe that several other persons, ex- 
service men here, are members. and I was present at a meeting where 
several members of the Chamber of Commerce out at Mount Baker 
Park, where Dr. Murphy was present, refused to be influenced by his 
wisdom and enlightenment on the question of picture brides making 
good wives, and that the Gulick plan be adopted, etc. 

So that I do not want you ecntlemen to believe that the chamber of 
commerce as a whole im this city, because one or two of our distin- 
guished citizens have presented this matter from the standpoint of 
pro-Japanese, that they are carrying all the water on their shoulders 
for the business men of this community. I believe we should ap- 
proach this matter just as it was approached by the committee of the 
American Legion men and not from the standpoint of antavonism or 
venom or hatred against the Japanese, because they are a race who 
are entitled to a preat deal of credit, in my estimation, and they should 
be very grateful for the assistance we have given them, from Commo- 
dore Peary’s day, and we should encourage trade relations with them 
and give them the privilege of their business men, statesmen, and 
scholars having free passage to and fro to our country. But we 
should not hesitate 2 moment in our firm stand on the question of the 
economic feature and the race feature, and we should esteem the 
oe and privileges of the American race above the question of 

ollars. 

Now, gentlemen, I believe our forefathers intended that the prop- 
erty of this country should remain the property of Americans, not 
become the property of any alien race. I believe our schools should 
be American schools, and I do not want to have a reputation in the 
Northwest of the situation which is prevalent in Hawaii, as I learned, 
where the Japanese go to the Amcrican school part of the day and to 
the J oe school another part of the day. 

T believe that this matter is going to be decided by this commission 
with all friendly feeling—no jingoism, no antagonism to the Japanese 
Nation, but you are going at it for the benefit not only of this country 
but for the benefit of the Japanese and settle this question once for all, 
so that we will not have any race question in the future, 

I think I said that I am not ashamed of my stand. I have repre- 
sented no corporation. My work is principally criminal and Federal} 
work, I represent people who get in trouble and Japanese as well as 
Chinese. I will represent anyone who is in trouble, except an I. W. W. 
or some one who preaches treason and trouble against my country, 
and in that capacity I represent all classes of people, nnd I believe 
that the stand that I take, and which my comrades have taken, and 
which has been taken by several men in our community, is a stand 
Which you can not question, because it is only that of an observer, one 
of a representative group of American citizens who are scakiny to 
present such information as they have to this committee, so that you 
may make a finding upon it. 
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We are not afraid to take the resentment and the eriticism of those 
> who are patting the dollar above patriotism and their duty to the 
~ country, because we believe that our stand is one that merits your 
earnest consideration for the future protection of the white race and 
the American race in our country, 


STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES F. MAXWELL. 


4 

| (Mr. Maxwell was duly sworn.) 

0 Mr, Raker. Slate your name. — 

oo Mr. Maxwenn. Charles I) Maxwell. 

Mr Rawer, And your residence. 

‘i Mr. Maxwecne. (019 Twentieth Avenue South. 

;, Mr. Ranker. And your business or profession. 

Mr. Maxwenn. Physician and surgeon. 

“Mr. Raxer. How long have you lived in Seattle? 

i Mr, Maxwewn. Thirteen years. 

{| Mr. Raxrr. Did you write that letter to the committee [showing 

*, document to Mr. Maxwell] ? 

Mr. Maxweuu. I did. 

ace : 
Mr. Raxer. ‘This letter reads as follows [reading]: 

Jury 28, 1920. 

 CONGKESSIONAL INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 

GENTLEMEN: To am calling your attention to a poultry market operated by 

i white persons on the north side of Jackson Street near Eleventh Avenue, this 
elty, and tolernted by our health department in spite of the testimony given 
hefore your committee hy Mr. M. T. Stevens, of the health depnrtment, 

f No Japanese in the United States ever retiiled food from such a fuul-smell- 
Ing dump as the one in question, so fur as I know. Go up and take a smell at it. 


I have posted $50 as a guarantee that one whiff will convince you. 
, yours, respectfully, 


Dr. Onartes F. MAXWELL, 
1019 Twentieth Avenue South. 


Mr. MaxweE.u. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. And your $50 1s where? 

Mr, Maxweuv. In the bank. 

Mr. Raxer. In which bank? 

Mr. Maxweut. In the National City Bank. 

Mr. Raxrr. You have referred to this place of business as being 
situated on the north side of Jackson Street, when as a matter of fact 

you mean the south side? | 

| Mr. Maxwetu. The south side. 

Mr, Raxur. That was a mistake. 

Mr. Maxweu. It is the same thing. 

Mr. Raxer. ‘The committee has visited this place, Doctor, with 
several men and others have visited it, and now will you just state to 
lthis committee what you found there? 

Mr, Maxwkl... We I, I have found there many times o very foul 
and stuffy place. The premises really gave off an odor that could 
lensily be appreciated even on the north side of Jackson Street, and 
; Jnckson Street 1s as wide as any thoroughfare we have in Seattle; 
tand I have seen in there—I have seen salesmen in there offering cggs 
for sale, snd T went in there one day and I asked what the price of a 
chicken was and he told me and I said, “Can I pet it now?” and he 
anid, “ Yes,” and I walked out—I didn’t want the chicken—I wanted 
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to see whether he would sell it to me. I was actuated in bringing the 
attention of the commitiee to the matter by what I rewarded as a 
queer deal in one of the representatives of the health department that 
testified here in such a manner as to leave me under the Impression 
that is was saying that the Japanese were comparatively unsanitary 
peopie, ees 

Mr. Raner. Now, Iet us see if I can vive you a description of the 
building as I saw it. It is on the south side of Jackson Street, nearest 
Eleventh, a building about 15 feet wide? 

Mr. Maxwera. Possible a little wider. 

Mr. Raxen. Well, we will say 20 feet wide, with a ceiling, a one- 
story building. 

Mr. Maxwenn. Yes. 

Mr. Raxen, It is about 50 feet long? 

Mr. Maxwenn. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. With a wide-open door opening wide in front, and a 
wide-open door at the back? 

Mr. Maxwenn. Yes, | 
ne Raker. And back of it it is unoccupied, two or three vacant 
ots § 

Mr. Maxwenu. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. And at the back part of the building are small crates 
where they bring chickens and on the other side is a can where the 
garbage is taken away. Now, that is all that is on the outside. On 
the inside is the main room with two tiers of chickens In crates. 

Mr. Maxwenn. ‘Iwo or more. 

Mr. Raxrr. One on each side. 

Mr. Maxwein, Two tiers of chickens. 

Mr. Raxer. Yes, And as you enter the door there is a small place 
Fe oh back at the right-hand side is a small pen where they keep corn 
ced, 

Mr. Maxwe.x. I didn’t know that was there. 

Mr. Raxur. And on the back of it is an addition—on the left-hand 
side is an addition to the building where they have hot water for 
scalding the chickens, where they kill and clean the chickens? 

Ir, Maxwenn. Yes. ae 

Mr. Raxun. 1s there anything else in that building 

Mr, Maxweur, Well, there was a lot of manure—common chicken 
manure, 

Mr, Raxen. Is it not a fact that at the end of each chicken coop 
there is a board slide under each coop, which you pull out, where 
the manure can be taken out every day and removed ? 

Mr. Maxwet. Well, where they are offering testimony about the 
vpanese = Sst . 

r. Raker. Well, let us hang onto the chickens now. 

Mr. Maxwexn. That is what I want you to hang on. What were 
your assertions ? : 

Ir. Raxer. Is it not a fact that under each coop 18 a board about 

3 feet wide and 2 feet long, under the coop where the chickens are, 

Where the droppinys fall in, and that pulls out and they take the 

roppings out, so that they may be put in one of the garbave cans 
and hauled away : | Me eink 
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Mr. Maxweun. That is there for that purpose, but wlicther it 1s 
done once a day or once a year 

Mr. Rakur. Do you know how often it is done? 

Mr. Maxwenn. No: I don’t. All I know is the odor that is in the 
place at the time [ visited it. 

Mr. Raxen. Have you anything else to explain about the condt- 
tion of the place ? 

Mr. Maxweiv. Well, I know that in my opinion that in the first 
place all oders from any Subject are aly MICLroscopic particles 0 
that substance. Those odors rise from foetal mutter. 

Mr. Raxrr. From what? 

Mr. Maxwecr., Commonly known as chicken , and there 1s 
no question abont it, where the odors are as strong as that, a chicken 
that has been killed and passing through that place would necessarily 
have some of those particles. 

~ Mr. Raker. Have yon ever been in the henhouse on a fara! 

Mr. Maxwets. Weil, I think so. I am quite satisfied I have been. 

Mr. Raxer. You have been in many chicken coops? 

Mr. Maxwert. But the chicken coops were not presided over by 
the health officers. 

Mr. Raker. Now, you say you have been in several—have you 
ever been in one that was as sanitary, whitewashed, and kept as 
clean as that henhouse to-day? 

Mr. Maxweuu. Well, I have never scen a place in this city, or any 
other city, where chickens were offered for sale and such » magn! 
cent odor given eratis along with the chicken. 

Mr. Raxer. Now, Doctor, where are you from—what State! 

Mr, Maxwenn. Well, I guess, from several States. 

Mr. Raker. Where were you born? 

Mr. Maxwetut. Born in Ohio—Zanesville. 

Mr. Raxer. And your nativity is what? 

Mr. Maxweutn. Iam a Negro. 

Mr, Raxer. Do you know these men that run this place ? 

Mr. Maxwetn. No; I don’t know them. 

Mr, Raxrr. Aré there nny other chicken markets in this town 
except that one? 

Mr. Maxwexn. I think there is one up at the Pike Strect market, 

Mr. Raxer. Is that kept in the same condition hke this? 

Mr. Maxwen1. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr, Raxer, What is the distinction # 

Mr. Maxweu. Well, it doesn’t smell as bad. 

Mr. Raxen. Outside of the smell, is there any difference! 

Mr. Maxwenn. Well, I never noticed it. 

Mr. Raxer. The more chickens, the'more smell? 

Mr. Maxwexu. And, consequently, there should be greater pre 
cautions to lessen the smell. 

Mr. Raxer. I say, the more chickens, the more smell. 

Mr. Maxwets. Not when there is a health oflicer in charge—that 
is what we have the health office for. 

Mr. Raxrr. To keep down the,smell? 

Mr, Maxwey. Certuinly. 

The Cuamman. Do you think that that place is any different in 
the nighttime from what it js in the daytime? 
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Mr, Maxwetr. W ell, I don’t know that they sell food at night— 

was never there, 

Mr, Raker. The committee went up and saw this place and wo 
asked for the proprietor. It is called the Seattle Poultry Co., and 
we found the proprietors were three persons: W. J. Roy, R.A. 


‘ichardson, and J. Harris. Mr. Richardson is present and we will 
call on him, 


STATEMENT OF MR. R. A, RICHARDSON. 


(Mr. Richardson was first duly sworn.) 
Ir. Raxer, Is this your card [showing]? 
Mr. Ricrrarpson. Yes. 
Mr. Raker, You heard the letter read from Dr. Charles F. Max. 
wel]? 

Mr. Rictrarpson. Yes, 

Mr. Raker. I will ask you to state whether or not the committee 
visited your place this afternoon? 

Mr. Ricrarpson, It did. 

Mr. Raxer. And found you there? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes. 

Mr. Razer. And js that the place described in this letter and in 
the testimony by Dr. Maxwell? | 

Mr. Rrenrnson. Outside of the location, which was described ag 
on the south side. 

Mr. Raxer. We said that was a mistake. 

r. Ricirarpson, Yes. 

Mr, Raxer. Is it the same place? 

Mr, Ricrarvson, Yes. 

Mr. Raker. What have you to say as to that chicken market being 

ept in a clean, nice, orderly fashion? 

Mr. Ricitarpson. I will say that we have had no complaint what- 
ever, and that there is an odor to all live stock, particularly to poul- 
try and cattle, and I fancy that any kind of a dairy cow, toa person 
Who is not around them, they have an odor that iS More or less dis- 
agreeable, although she may be perfectly healthy and sanitary in 
every way, and the same thing apphies to poultry, 

Mr. Raker. Did T give a fair description in asking my question of 
Mr. Maxwell ? | 

Mr, Ricrarpson, Yes. 

Mr. Raxen. Now, describe to the committe so that they may know 
As to how you remove the droppings from the chickens? 

Mr, Ricirarpson, These hoards are taken out every other day nnd 
scraped into a ean and cleaned and clean fresh sawdust sprinkled 
on the board and the board is put back. 

Mr, Raker. Do you keep any disinfectant about the place? 

Mr. Ricirarpson. Nothing but lime and whitewash, Woe tried 
everything and we have found that the most satisfactory. 

The Crainman, I will ask if Mr. Jack Munday is in the room 

believe he is the president of the Central Labor Council. 

oO response. ; 

oe Ce Is Mr, Frank Cotteril! in the room? T believe he 
Is the principal officer in the building trades organization, 

No response. ) a | 
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The Cuamman. They are not present. I see a number of Japanese 
here. L wonder if any of them want to be heard. Is there any Jap- 
anese who has anything further to offer? 

There is no response. ‘The hearings will then be closed, subject to 
the enll of the chairman, 


A¥TERNOON SESSION—~3.30 O'CLOCK. 


(Continuation of proceedings pursuant to adjournment.) 
Present: Chairman Albert Johnson and John E. Raker, committee. 


STATEMENT OF MR. ERWIN B. AULT. 


(‘The witness was first duly affirmed.) 

The Cinstemanx, Mr. Ault, if you will, please state your full naime 
and busine s and post-office address. 

Mr. Aunr. Erwin B. Ault; editor of the Seattle Union Record; 
GOO Union Strect. ; 

T hope you gentlemen will pardon me if I seem to yawn ocea- 
sionally, but Lam up against a heavy week of it and IT am all tired 
oul. 

The Craraan. You know the purpose for which this committee 
is mel. 

Mr. Aurr. Ina veneral ways yes. 

The Ciaran, Well, it is for purpose of examining into ule so- 
called dnpanece question, with a view to aid the committee in writing 
levislation which mieht be considered desirable to most. people, legis- 
Jnden to probably appear as amendments to the general immigra- 
tion bill, nud we have tried to vet all views. We have had a great 
number of wiinesses offered and we have had to select only a hm- 
ited mineber; we have had a great deal of correspondence sent to us, 
only a litcle of which we can use, and we have had some dilliculty 
in sealiie in wetting what might be considered labor’s viewpoint. 
What con you say about that? 

Mr. Avr. Well, in the first place, J want to say that I am not 
speaking as a representative of labor, because labor has not taken 
any oficial action in this matter for several years. 

The Cuavuwax, When was the last time, as you remember, that 
(hey passed resolutions 

Me. Nur. Dbat t could not tell. but organized labor in the North- 
west dies conere dy been opposed to oriental immigration and gener- 
ally toall unresticled mmimgration, The last official action that was 
(nken was in a reselution asking the passage of the Burnett imumi- 
era lion bill. 

The Coamass. With the literacy test? 

Mr, Aur With the literacy teri: not so much beeanse we think 
the Hlerncey test wax the best test, but because we thought some sort 
of Timitation was necessary, and that. perhaps will be easiest to 
apply. 

The Cuamaayn. That was exactly the attitude of Congress in 
passine the bill; and it mieht interest you to know that at this very 
hoar the Hatin Government iscomplaining that the literacy test 1s 
keeping the very worst clement of Italians in their country while 
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the better element are either coming here or seeking passports from 
them to enable them to come here, and that Italy herself in any 
quses 1s Withholding the issuance of passports. 

Now, I did not mean to interrupt you. 

Mr. Aunr. T think that it is. more or Jess, a settled policy of the 
people of the United States, although there has been some wavering 
backward and forward, to protect the infant industries of the coun- 
trv; ] helieve that the pohcy of protection is a pretty fairly well- 
established policy of the country. On that proposition the majori- 
ties have usually been favorable. 

We feel that labor is entitled quite as much to protection aeainst 
mnfair competition as any business could possibly be, beeause we feel 
that Iubor is bone and sinew and human heart and human happiness, 
und if anything is entitled to protection it 1s labor. 

Our general attitude on the question of immigration is not the 
result of prejudice—that is, except to a limited extent. Of course, 
We are just like other people; we are subject to the same prejudices 
that other people are subject to, but our standpoint is an economic 
stindpoint; we want mmigration hinited because we have estnb- 
lished, by a great deal of effort, a standard of living that is higher 
than that of most of the rest of the peoples of the world, and we do 
not want that standard lowered. 

The Crramman. Now, when you say “ we 
do you speak in the editorial “ we”? 

Mr. Aurr. Yes. 

The Crramman. Or labor's “ we ”? 

Mr. Avur. I ain speaking in the editorial “ we,” and I think that J 
speak for a large body of labor in making that statement. I am not 
speaking officially, but I believe I do represent a large body of 
opinion. 

The Curarrman. Now, I have to ask you this—I have not been here 
sufficient to have personal knowledge, and the only knowledge I have 
of your paper is from reading the paper and sceing the letterhead, 
Your heading speaks of the Record as the official organ of the Cen- 
tral Labor Council of Seattle and vicinity and the organ of the Wash- 
ington State Federation of Labor and that you have been officially 
indorsed by the State Iederation of Labor and the labor body; so 
that when you speak as editor, we can assume that you speak, as far 
AS you reasonably can, as a paper would speak, for the Central Labor 
Council of Seattle and vicinity. 

Mr. Aura. I think I am speaking as the paper has been speaking 
on this subject and without too much internal controversy, and with 
the certain amount of opposition that there naturally is in a body of 


* and “our” attitude, 


ae ’ 
_ The Crairman. Now, what are your views in regard to oriental 
mmipration ? 

Mr. Aur. I think that the general underlying problem js the same. 
Personally I have little patience with the racial prejudice which is 
attempted to be introduced in the question. 

The Crramman. How is that? 

Mr. Aura, I have little patience with the racial prejudice, and T 
think I can speak with n certain amount of authority on that—in that 
matter—because I come from a border State. I was. born,in Ken- 
tucky, where we have had a race problem that isssimilartowhiut might 
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easily develop here, but the orientals are more easily excluded, or 
wate be more easily exeluded because of the fact that there does 
exist gs tremendous racial prejudice amongst our people, perhaps more 
(ian amongst any other class of people. 

Vhe Cnathavwn. Is that the same feeling among the laboring people 
in your unions 2 

Mr. Auur. L say amongst our people, perhaps more. Ilowever, 
that has been Cempered during the past few years by this fact. Labor 
OO years Ago WAS almost the sole opposition—organized labor pre- 
cented almost the sole opposition to the introduetion of the oricntals 
onto the west coast. T have some very vivid recollections of the 
«trugeles that we passed through here, although I was a very young 
yerson at that time. | : 

The Caamaan. Did you live here? 

Mr. Aurr. Ihave been in Seattle and vicinity for 22 years. 

The Crramman. Well, now, [ disagree with you a fittle there, for 
this reason: T have contended ever since IT have been a Member of 
Congress, in talking to members of this committee and others, that but 
for intense Jocal agitation along this entire Pacific coast we would 
have had a very great number of Japanese, Chinese, and Hindus 
among those domiciled on this coast. 

Mr. Auwr. ‘That is just what Iam saying. 

The Carainman. Yes; but now I would not agree with you that 
Inbor was the prime mover in keeping up that radical agitation; 
labor was a very important part of it. 

Mr. Auur. Almost the sole organized force that was behind the 
agitation was the labor movement. Asa matter of fact, the chambers 
of commerce and the business element quite eenerally—and some pro- 
fessional people—supported labor in the matter, bnt the business 
clement quite generally favored the introduction of oriental labor. 

he Crramuan, All the newspapers with which I was connected 
thought that the first coming in of Japanese into Puget Sound, reach- 
ing the high point in about 1899 and 1900, was a mistake, not be- 
eause the number coming then would make any difference but just 
because it would lend on to both ends of the problem—racial an 
economical. Those newspapers opposed it. I personally called atten- 
tion to the fact that it was a mistake and printed editorials against 
it und cartoons. It was during the war in the Philippines in 1699. 
and personally I went around the western part of this State and 
assisted the cities and counties to write the cubic air ordinences, 10 
order to make it impossible for Hindus to live 40 in a room. Now, 
that is the situation, but whether I still have any standing as a labor- 
ine man or not T do not know. 

Mr, Aum. Well, you were then a member of organized Jabor, at 
any rate. 

The Ciuramman. I am not. 

Mr. Aur. Well, there is the situation. It would seem to bear out 
in some part my original statement, would it not? 

The Cirainman. Now, newspapers like yours criticized me for my 
attitude in attempting to restrict immigration. 

Mr. Avur. Solely on the matter of the limitations of the right of 
political refuge. - That is the sole objection. | 

The Curamman,. That is in the Burnett bill, the right of flight to 
the United States, 
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Mr. Avxz, Except as it applies fo people who do not believe in 
rovernment and who believe in the use of physical force in over. 
throwing sovernnients, which, in the case of nn revolulion acninst 
iny government, means that no revolutionist will be given the rivhe 
of political refuge in this country, 

The Cramax. You Would not give a man of that belief or that 
thought a refuge in the United States, would you? 

Mr, Aura, Why not? We have done it all through the history of 
the United States. 

Mr. Raxer. Yes; we have done it over and over again, and we will 
continue to do it. 

The Ciaran. But would you give the man, the red who preaches 
and performs revolution in another country, the right to come herp 
and do the same thing? 

Mr. Autr. That “to come here and do the same thing "—that 
becomes an involved question. 

The Cirairwan. It does not; it is a very simple question, 

Mr. Aur. We have—it is a matter of determination as to whether 
he is going to come here and practice and perform revolution. 

The Ciruinmayn, Tf he comes, 1f we let him come, and he claims an 
asvlum in the United States asa political refugee, it makes no dif 
ference whether he comes trom Mexico, Russia, Samoa, Ceylon, Java. 
or any other place—now, he is a refugee. 

Mr. Aunr. De becomes subject to all the laws of the United States, 

The Curamaray, All the rights he has in the country are derived 
from the fact that he is domiciled here. Our Constitution speaks of 
and includes all of us ag persons and defines and designates some of ns 
AS citizens: but has he ihe right now, having obtained an asylum in 
the United States from political oppression in some other country, to 
Proceed to go on with his revolution 2 . 

Mr. Aor, Well, avainst this country or against. the other country ? 

The Cramoray. This country, as I take it, or against governments 
generally, 

Mr, Avrr. Ue is in the situation, in coming to this country, ag a 
suest of this country, and he should so eenduet himself as lone as he 
IS hut a citizen of the country, I think that you and T will AeTCE On 
that point, | 

The Cnaimway., That is, that once he is here, having sought asylum 
or refuge to esernpe being shot at the wall in Mexico, we will siry, he 
is then a fuest and due to observe our laws? 

Mr. Avr. exactly. 

The Croamway, And no€ carry on revolution or preach amarchy? 

MI. Acir. Well. now vou are treading on the ground of opinion 
there, 

The Crairwan, What kind of opinion? 

Mr. Acry. Da you wish to prevent our euests from expressing 
their opinion? Now, as a euest, a man naturally ought to be COUrs 
leous and recnect the conditions under which he js domiciled, but, on 
the othep hand, if we have dirt behind the kitchen door, while we may 
not have noticed jt. the wuest may see it. Tt is not entirely an unkine 
or UncoUrteons act on the part of the gnest to call attention to that. 

‘he Cararrvax. Do vou think that Alexander Rosebekovich was 
entitled to he deported from the United States? | 
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Mr. Aunt. I don’t know that case, 

The Cramwan. Alexander Berkman. 

Mr. Surr. 1 dowt happen te know him. 

The Ciasmwan. You didn’t kaow his right name? 

Mr. Aumrr. No. 

The Crramaran. ALL righé. 

Mr. Aun. T don’t care to express an opinion on the matter, not 
knowing all the details, 

The Crramman, He might have found some dirt behind the doar, 
but he sold his books ‘prluving of the plan of poisoning the food of 
the employers, advocating masturbation nS a nice, polite diversion, 
arguing to do away with women, and so on. 

Mr. Aur. T dowt know about those things. I might accept your 
etatemnent. 

The Cirarrman. Your education has not gone that far? 

Myr. Aur. No. 

The Ciramman. Did you ever read his book Prison Memori:ls of 
an Anarchist ? ; 

Mr. Auur. T never read any of his books. 

The Ciraresran, Now, speaking of the central Jabor council, have 
you a membership in that order? 

Mr. Aucr. Yes: 1am a delegate to the central labor council from 
the typographical union. J am also elected manager or editor of the 
Union Record by the central Jabor council. 

The Ciamman. So that the views expressed in your paper mighi be 
considered the views of organized Inbor 2 

Mr. Aur. Yes; with certain limitations. There is a certain amount 
of personal expression, 

The Cnairman. We all have that. 

Mr. Autry, I have not yet been successfully opposed as editor of the 
Union Record. 

The Citarrsan. The faction that elects you is a majority in the 
Central Labor Council of Settle ? 

Mr. Avutrt. Yes. 

The Charman, Now, we have been confronted with statements in 
this record to the effeet that labor in Seattle had ceased to object to 
the admission of the Japanese on the ground that he had censed to 
become a competitor of labor itself and was a competitor of the small 
business man. 

Mr. Auut. I started to explain that 

The CILAIRMAN, If you Will, 

Mr. Aurr (continuing). That that tendency has arisen—the work- 
ers made a losing fight Without recelvine any assistance from the 
business element. The Japanese were admitted as a converience to 
both the big and sma}! busimesses. There would never any of them 
have found any lodement here if & business man did not give them 
employment. When they originally came here they could not provide 
employment for themselves, J believe that the Great Northern Rail- 
way was the chief offender in that respect. 1t employed more of them 
than any other single employer. The lumber interests in the sawmills 
have employed more Hindus than any other single employer-—Hindus 
and orentuls—T istinenish ‘between the Hindus and the Japanese 
pnd the Chinese—-they are different racial] stock. And Iabor has. I 
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believe, become rather luke warm on the subject of immivration; that 
is, of oriental immigration, as distinguished from all immigration. 
Iiaving admitted them, having brought them here to serve the inter- 
ests of the employing class—we certainly did not bring them here— 
Wwe feel that it is--I say “we ”—that again is a point of issie—it is 
a debatable point—a certain proportion of the labor movement he- 
lieyes in organizing the Japanese, believes in raising the standard of 
living of the Japanese to that of the white man, believes in making 
him economically equal, and I believe that a very considerable por- 
tion of the Jabur movement in the Northwest has come to that con- 


nesses in the ranks of lebor and prominent in the ranks of Jabor who 
will take a contrary attitude. That would be particularly true 
amongst the culinary crafts, in which the Japanese are the principal 


competitors of white workingmen. 
The Cramaran, And the barbers? 
Mr. Acur. The barbers are less affected. The Japanese have i 
large number of barber shops, but the number of white barbers is 
doubt if the Japanese have made any 


constantly mereasing, and 
great mvoad on them. 
Che Cramuan. Have any of the unions taken in Japanese mem- 


bers ¢ 
Mr. Auvr. The machinists take in Japancse members, and { 
believe the timber workers, though I am not so sure of that. 
The Coamaan. Will you endeavor to ascertain, and when you 
receive this record put in a statement as to whether the timber 


workers do take in the Japanese ? 
Vhen you say “Japanese” do you mean all orientals, or just the 


Japanese ? 
Mr, Accr. T believe that the machinists have specifically admitted 
eee I do not know that they have admitted any other orien- 
(nds, 
The Crraimwan, The machinists have delegates in your-—— 
Ir, Air (interposing). In the central labor council. 
The Cuaiman. A large number of delegates? 
fr, Aunt. Well, quite a considerable number. Five or six; J 


don’t know exactly how many. | _— 
he Cratsran. So, then, they propose to unionize all ranks of 

Japanese ? 
I think that the machinists, as 


Ir, Aunr. Those who nre here. 
Well as other organizations, will stand with any program that will 


hot cause international complication; that will tend to limit the fur- 
ther introduction of Japancse, or any other oriental labor. What we 
are trying to do quite gencrally is to wipe out, to avoid, all considera. 
tions of race prejudice in the discussion of this questions we con. 
sider it almost purely an economic proposition, 

The Cnammayn. From your residence here in Senttle all these 
years, while the Japanese population here is small, do yon see any 
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‘symptoms of race prejudice? 
Mr. Avur. In Seattle? 
he Crrarrwran. Yes; any feelirg against the Japunese ? 
Mr. Avur. Not that would tuke any violent form. 
e¢ Cuairman. Ifave you been in Californin lately? 
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Mr. Aur. No; Thave not. have never been in Califormia. fn 

The Ciaran, Do you favor giving the Japanese that are in the 
Tited States the franchise ¢ | hink 
Mr. Aun Well, frankly, I have not thought about it. It ny “ 
mn the whole, that wy person whom we are willing to have in ‘ 
, country, who is able to pass the tests of citizenship, should aa 
| the franchise. If we do not want them here we ought to ae 
{| ery plam, and not let them conie here. But I do not be Ad : 
f aavine two kinds of people in the country. I believe in making 4 
DP sarecillc for anybody whom we rdmit to our shores to become a 
tigen, - 
i The Cramaran, Now, having got that far, would you favor a sus- 
Foension of Japanese immigration ¢ 
o) Mp, Avner. Yes; I would. 39 
ft The Curairmay, Doing away with the “ gentlemen’s ee 
4). Mr. Aunr. Well, (hat, of course, is a matter of international poll- 
ses with which I am not familiar; but I would favor a suspension 
| ft Japanese Immigration 

Mr. Raker. Do the ] 
nine] ? 
Mr. Aunr. Yes, 

Mr. Raker. Do the Workers in the stores? 
Mr. Aur. The clerks# 
Mr. Raken. Tn the retail stores 2 
Mr. Aunr. The retail clerks; yes. 


wundry workers belong to the central labor 
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pe owever, The laundry workers are fairly organized. 
Wy Mr. Raicer. Do both men and women belong to the central labor 
Peounenl from those branches? 
i ; * P ‘ 
{ Mr. Atrr. Both organizations are comprised of both men and 
‘; omen, | 
f Mr. Raker. You find many Japanese in the laundry business 
1 Mr. Aunr. Yes. i 
Mr. Raker. ‘And you find many of the clerks in the stores 
tt ipanese ? : 
4 Mr. Avuur, Well. 3 3 . 
| are i ei; mm the Japanose stores; the grocery stores pay- 
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Mr, Raker. Ts labor plentiful? 
Mr. Avuir. Yes: but T would sav there was several Chousand people 


vut of employment in Seattle now, 

Mr. Ranker. The American youne men and yeung women could cdo 
the work if they were given employment. 

Mr. Acnr. Any work that the Japancse are doing? 

Mr, Rarer. Yes. 


Mr. Auur. Yes; I would say so. 
Mr, Raxer. Do you take into your organization those Japs that 


are doing this laundry work and the clerical work ? 
Mr. Auur. I do not believe that the laundry workers take in the 


Japs and T don’t believe the clerks do. 

Mr. Ranker. Dani applying this to all labor, in all ils activities 
In the city of Seattle. 

Mr. Aur. Yes, 

The Cuamman. One more question. Do you find that the Japan- 


ese have organizations of their own? 

Mr. Avcwr. Yes. I find that the Japanese have organizations of 
their own, and that they are very desirous of becoming affiliated 
with the labor organizations or becoming a part of the labor organi- 


“ations, 

The Coainman. Wanting to march side by side with Jabor in the 
presentation of all of Jabor’s demands? : 

Mr. Aur. Yes; they are apparently very anxious to either come 
In with us in mixed organizations or organize by themselves in their 


own organizations and work with us. 
The'Cuamsan. When organized by themselves, do they observe 


anything like what you would call fair hours? 
r, AuLT. Yes; I believe that the barbers—I won’t swear to this— 


M 
but I believe that the barbers have an understanding with the Japa- 


nese barbers’ association under which both organizations cbserve 


working conditions. 

The Cuarrman, Now, we had exactly that same testimony in 
Tacoma yesterday as applying to Scattle, but we found out, with the 
possible exception of a dozen or 15 barber shops in Tacoma, that they 


worked longer hours and very long hours. 
Mr. Autr. I am not sure that is true in Seattle, but I believe it to 


be true. That ought to be very casy to ascertain. 


The Cuamman, It takes time. 
Mr. Auur. The business agent of the barbers’ union can tell you 


quickly, 

Mr, eo Would the same relation apply and the same answers 
apply to the cooks and waiters? 

Mr. Avutr. The cooks and waiters have refused to organize the 
Japanese and have taken a stand against having them in the industry 
or having anything to do with them. In so far as there may be any 
itterness in the fight or any racial prejudice, I would say that the 


culinary workers were the ones that expresssed it more than any 


other, 
Mr. Raxer. How about the waiters? How does it happen that so 


many Japanese are in and about the hotels as waiters and assistant 


Waiters, and in and about the housemaid’s department there are 
apanese instead of white girls and white men f 
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Mr. Auir Well, 1 presume they are cheaper. TI understand, Luv, 
althouch | have no provable basis for the assumption, that a consid- 
erable number of the hotels in Seattle are owned by Japanese syndi- 
calles, 

The Crramwan, Now, we got the exact list of those yesterday. 

Mr. Raker. What 1 was wondering, if you could explain to the 
committee, as the representative of labor, looking out for labor's 
interest, Which means the young men as well as the young girls, how 
it Is Lhat so many of these places that the young women can fill, and 
fill well, honorable, proper work, we find filled with Japanese! 
i that lo us if you can, in addition to what you have already 
Sic. 

Mr. Auur. Well, the only explanation that I know of is that the 
Japanese isa cheap worker. | can not conceive of any other veason, 
except that the Japanese owns the business. If the white man em- 
ploys Japanese, everything else being equal, he must do it tecause 
he is a cheaper worker. 

Mr. Raker. W ell, does your organization, your central labor coun- 
cil and its various organized local bodies in and about Seattle, take 
any account of this way that labor js treated and the positions taken 
from the white boys and girls and turned over to the J apanesc 

Mr. Aur. Most of the hotels in Seattle are on the unfair list at 
the central Jabor council. We have not met with any success in or- 
gamzinge these workers. 

Mr. Raxerr, Leaving out the unfair list—now, a person can labor, 
and ought to Jubor, ought to work whether they belong to a labor 
council or not, ought they not? 

Mr. Auur. W ell, the Japanese do. 

r. Raker. Iam talking about the American boy and girl now. 

Mr. Aur. Yes: they do in some cases. 

Mr. Raker. Until they do get into your orginization, don’t you 
feel as though you ought to five a helping hand to them, to the end 
that they mecht make a 00d, honorable livine? 

a ale T think we do, constantly and consistently. 
ee AKER, I am not saying you do not; I am asking you the ques: 

Mr. Aur. Yes, indeed; TI thi 


nk we do 

Mr. Raxen. Now, ; . 
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eainst; it is not anylbing 


it is not any theory; it is a fact we are up as 


we can avold. 

Mr. Raner. And nothing can stop it? 

Mr. Accir, No; the race prejudice exists, and because of that race 
prejudice it is easicr to exclude the Japanese and other oriental 
laborers than it is other laborers who may be economically just as 
vicious, as far as the American workingman is concerned, as the 


Asiatic. 

We find a similar condition exsists among the the Greeks and the 
same economic condition. They come and work for nothing and they 
hve huddled in hovels, and they work in associations under a head 
man, in exactly the same manner that the Japanese do and deprive 
American workingmen of the jobs. 

The same situation exists with all sorts of immigration labor. It 
is not a thing that is determined by the color of a man’s skin; it is an 
economic condition. 

The Cuanmman. Now, let me follow that right there for a moment. 
That condition does exist from time to time as regards to the Greck 


and Italian or any other white alien 

Mr. Acxir. It did with my old Irish ancestors, too. 

The Cuairman, But that cures itself in the schools. Now, your 
race prejudice can not cure itself. Now, nobody wants to excite race 
preiaice and this committee least of all; but there 1s no way the 
federal Government can prevent any newspaper or any orator or 
anybody else from exciting race prejudice. ‘That being the case, we 
Now, a statement like that made 


have to look upon it as being here. 
by George Shimo, the leading Japanese, or a very powerful Japanese 


in California, the so-called potato king, that. this country stood in 
need of fresh sced from Japan; that the race rere needed that seed. 
Now, that will do more harm than good, even though Shimo might be 


a pro opner. 

Mr. Aui1. I think that is true. 

The Coaimwan. And he said that a hundred years from now it 
would not make any difference; that the races would have blended, in 
his opinion. 

Now, don’t you know, just as well as I do, that a statement like that 
adds to the bitterness? : | 


Mr. Aur. Undoubtedly it does. 
The Crrarrman, And even though Shimo believes that, we do not 


believe it, 
Mr, Auur. That is one of the things that, perhaps, has militated 


against the Japanese more than anything else, is their cocksureness 
about some things. 

The CrHatraan. And have you discovered that where they are 
numerous they are more cocksure than where they are not so numer- 


ous? 
Of course, that is not a peculiar 


Mr, Auur, That is natural, too. 
Japanese trait, however. fac | 
being so, we have a Government here 


The Crnurman. Now, that ( 
giving each individual the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 


happiness, and doesn’t it strike you—it docs strike yon, T know-~- 
that if we have enough people here of another race, that ‘hey will 
enjoy the puysnit of happiness in rather a different measure.thim we 


would as a white race. 
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Mr. Avner. They may have an entirely different conception of 
What happiness was. 

The Cuaiaan. Perhaps they do. 

Mr. Raaer. Do you include in your laborers the farm lvborer? 

Mr. Aun Well, we have not been successful in organizing farm 
labor to any considerable extent. 

Mr. Raker, Outside of the organized labor, you mentioned the 
fact that there is some doubt as to the trend of feeling on this mat- 
ter of virtue of busimess concerns, large concerns and chambers of 
commerce, etc.; that they were getting now to fear that their own 
business was being taken. Did you include in that the fact that the 
farms were being taken over by the Japanese and that labor was being 
done by the Japanese instead of the whites on the farm ¢ 

Mr. Auur. Oh, yes; yes. 

Mr. Raker. Well, then, who is left of that now, who is Ieft to 
have any doubt on the question ? 

Mr, Auur. Well, how do you mean “ doubt ”? 

Mr. Rtanen. Well, you seem to say that the opinion was growing 
that while the big concerns were the ones that brought them here 
that they were now beginning to get scared because the Japanese 
were absorbing their business, and therefore that they were now and 
al this time in favor of the exclusion, and therefore starting a race 
prejudice. Did vou imelude in that the fact that the farmer was in 
the same doubt, and if so, if it includes the farmer and includes the 
laboring man and includes the merchant and the big concern; now 
who is left? 

Mr. Autt. The farmer is suffering from his apathy in the matter at 
the time they were introdneed originally. The farmer took his stand 
wloneside of the small business man and said that he wanted the 
Japanese cheap labor on the farm, and he got them to milk lis cows— 
and the Japanese have got the farm now. 

That is generally true, but there is enough truth in it to make it a 
little more than a joke. 

Mr. Rakxen, If the apathy exists with the farmer, with the business 
man, with the merchant, and with the large concern, the large mill 
man, and the railroad man, you must concede now, as I take it from 
your testimony, that the apathy period has passed and they are waking 
up to the danger of further continuation of the immigration; is that 
what you mean? 

Mr. Auur. Yes; and in the process we have become a little upathetic 
wil we are willing to let them do some of the fighting that we car- 
ried on so strenuously and hopelessly before. . 

Mr. Raxer. Now, you never foun them—the farmer and the small 
business man—anywise holding back. 

Mr, Auur. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. You have? 

Mr. Atri. Yes, indeed; they were very anxious to have Jamanese 
workers. They worked for less; they said it would make a good 
lesson to the American workingman to have o few Japanese in here; 
they were docile and slavish and willing to work long hours for short 
wages; and they were a mighty fine thing for the country. Most of 
the farmers—-now, there is » distinction between farmers, There 
are big and small farmers; the farmer that employs-a large number 
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of men, and even now he wants the Japanese—still insisting on hay- 


ing them. | 

Mr. Raker. The big fellow ? 

Mr. Auur. And because the wages are too high and the Jap helps 
to bring them down. 

Mr. Rarer. Is this what you intend to convey to the committee, 
that the apathy on the part of the farmer, the apathy on the part of 
the big concern, and the apathy on the part of the business man, the 
merchant, etc., have been such that at the time when the laboring man 
saw the condition and give his energy and his time and his money 
to try to present this question to the State and to the country—you 
feel now that those people, the farmers and the business men and the 
big concerns should wake up, and that labor should sort of ease up 
and rest easy in the chair and let the other fellow do the work, is that 
what you mean? 

Mr, Autr. exactly. We are going to take care of all these—well, 
we will put it this way—we will do everything in our power as 
working men to organize all working men and women to bring about 
better conditions for working men and women and Jet the little busi- 
ness men fight their own battles. 

The Cuarman. Where would fellows like you and me get off ? 

Mr. Auvr. I am a workingman. 

The Cnamman. How is that? 

Mr. Autry. I am a workingman. 

The Cuairman. You gct paid a salary? 

Mr. Autr. I get paid wages—I don’t even get salary. 

The Cyairman. What is the difference between wages and a 
salary—you have your own scale of wages? 

Mr. Autry. My scale of waves is $10 a day; I get $60 a week. 


The Cuairsan. You get $10 a day, or $60 a week, for editing the 


paper, and your title is what ? 

Mr. Aunt. Editor manager, or managing editor. 

The Crrarrman, So the wages of an editor manager is $10 a day. 

Mr. Autr. My particular wages. 

The Cuainman, The wages of a Congressman are $20 a day, out 
of which he pays for his campaign and lives in Washington, where 
rents are probably twice as high as they are here. That is your 
wages. Now, where do we get off if you join with the Japanese? 

Mr, Auur. We are not joining mitt the Japanese. 

The CuairMan. For organization, you are not joining with them? 

Mr. Aur, No; we are not joining with the Japancse for bringing 
More Japanese into the country. We are joining with those Jap- 
nese workmen who are here to raise their standard and make them 
charge as much for labor as we charge for our labor, so that the 
competition between us will be fair; and, everything else being 
oe believe the white people are better workers and will get 

1¢ jobs. 


The Carman. Well, that is intercsting. 
Mr, Aut, It is only because the Japanese will work longer hours, 


or longer days, nt less money than the American worker that he is 
here, and when we can organize the Japancse so that he demands 
the same amount of moncy for the same length of time of service 
that the American worker demands, cither he must—-mMerense his 


oe 
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etliciency up to the point of the American worker or the American 
worker will eet the job. 

The Cunamaan, Many people say that the Japanese are more 
eflicient. 

Mr. Autr. I don't like to say it of a proud people—they are more 
servile; that is, they ave more willing to do what you want—memal 
tasks. But they are not more efficient. 

The Cirarrman. We found one community where there was one 
Japanese there that had made $10,000 or better that year. 

Mr. Raker. In addition to this efficiency and in addition to this 
work, domt you take ito consideration the assct of a man in the 
community to the general building up of the community; to the 
building up of the State, and his thought and work for the Nution! 
Is not that in addition to his capacity to work, in addition to his 
working, does he owe anything to his country and to his State? 

Mr. Aurr. Well, does not my entire testimony tend to show that 
that is exactly the thine that we had been interested in and we had 
been concerned in and that we have been fiehting for and got abso- 
lutely no support for, and that now we have found that in order to 
maintain our position in this Nation, in order to maintain our cill- 
zenship, that we had to organize with the Japanese, because the 
business element organized to bring the Japanese in here? 

The Cnarruan. But you did get support. 

Mr. Auur. You can’t get the Japanese who are here now ott. 

Mr. Raker. That is organizing solely for the purpose of ircreas- 
ing wages, as you have stated? 

Mr, Aunr. Wages are the prime desideratum for any advance of 
the working class, which is the fundamental class in socicty. 

Mr. Raker. You don’t mean that? 

Mr. Aur. Absolutely. 

Mr. Raker. Don’t you think of the asset he is to his community 
and to the Nation ? 

Mr. Aur. The more wages he gets, the bigger asset he is to the 
community, or I will put it this way: Wages is the fundamental 
requisite for a man to be a clean, high-thinking, moral human being, 
and he can not be that unless he has high wages. 

Mr, Raner. It makes no difference whether he sends a large por- 
tion of that wage back in gold to be placed in the gold reserve of 
(he Japanese Government ? 

Mr. Aunr. Tt does; a great deal of difference. 

Mr, Raker. You want that gold 

Me. Autr. That gold should be spent here. 

Mr. Raker. I have put my questions to you purposely to get you 
ty give your views. You further want this Inboring man when he 
rots those high wages to be a citizen? | 

Mr. Aurv. Certainly. 

Mr. Raven. You further want him to participate in the functtons 
of the community in which he lives? 

Mr. Aor. Absolutely. : 

Mr. Raker. You further want him to grow up. his wife or lus 
children to grow up, so that they will be good citizens: is that right! 

Mr. Auer. Certainly. 
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Mr. Raxen. You want him to have children born from a man that 
is Working in the ditch that might go across the street and marry 
the milhonaire’s daughter if he wants to, don’t you? Is that right ¢ 

Mr. Aurr. Well, your examples are wrong. 
You want an American boy with 


Mr. Raxrr. No; they are not. Y 
the character and the record, no clitferenee what his parents might 


be-—— 
Mr, Avir (interposing). Absolutely. 
Mr. Raker. To be a good American citizen with the standing in 


any community, capable of associating with any young people; is 


that it¢ 
Mr. Aorr. Absolutely. 
Mr. Raxer. And capable of taking to himself as his wife the 


proudest, richest girl in the community, if she is willing? 
Mr, Aur. Absolutely. i es 
Mr. Raxer. Take the Japanese, with his mode of thinking and his 


mode of life, the fact that he can not become an American citizen— 
right there and divide, make a division in races, 


you would stop 
don’t yout We say nothing against him; we will give him all the 
eredit for his ingennity, his ability, his power to work, and his right 
to think, but yon would cut him right off there and you would pro- 
hibit him from doing it, wouldn’t you ? | 
Mr. Avrir. I don’t believe in cutting off from citizenship those 
Japanese who are here, whom we have induced in one manner or 


another to come here. 
Mr. Raker. T agree with you on that; but you do believe, however, 


in cutting him off from intermarrying, don’t you ? 
I personally do not 


Mr. Avir. Well, that is a peculiar problem. 
desire to marry a Japanese. I think that is a matter for the indi- 


viduals who are involved, absolutely. 
Mr. Raxer. Now, Mr. Ault, you do not mean that it is an jndi- 


vidual proposition. As an American citizen don’t you believe it is 
a State proposition, is a national proposition for this country? Are 
you in favor of intermarriage between the white race and the Japn- 
nese, to bring back the Mongolian race, which will bring all the vices 
of the two races? 

Mr. Avir, I do not admit your premise in the first. place. Tn the 
next place, it is none of our business as a nation. It is an individual 


proposition, 
Mr. Raker. A what ? 
Mr. Autt, Absolutely. 


Mr. Raxen. What do you mean by that? 
fr. Aurr. I mean that any man or any woman has the right to 


choose their own mate. 
Mr, Raxer. Irrespective of color? 
Mr, Acur. I rrespective of color. .- 
t a_white man should marry a 


Mr. Raker. Do you believe tha 
Negro, or what do you mean—marry a Negro woman? _ 

Mr. Auur. I do not believe they should dlo it, but I mean they 
lave the right to do it if they want to. TI think they have mighty 
poor taste. J do not believe that what they do will tend to elevate 
the Nation or the race, but I maintain that it is their individual 
problem and something over which we have absolutely no” right) to 


control. 
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Mr. Ranker. Now, as a citizen, looking to the future of the country, 
don’t you believe ifs our duty as crown mnen 

Mr. Avie (interposing). Tow about Booker Washington and how 
about Stephen Doulas 4 

Mr. Kanen. As grown men, looking to the future of the country, 
that we ought to have Jaws so that the young and inexperienced could 
not do just what you say; that they should be prevented from inter- 
marrying, the white girl with the Negro, or the Negro virl with the 
white man, or the while girl with the Japanese, or the Japanese girl 


swith the white man, don’t you? 


My. Autr. Noy FP do not believe in the laws of that nature at all. 

Mr. Raker. You would leave the young people of the United 
States at fiberty, without any law, to choose their mates, to inter: 
marry as Chey see fit? 

Mr. Autr. Absolutely. . 

The Cuamman. In California they have laws to prevent those 
mixed marriages, but this State has not, I believe. 

Mr. Aur. No. 

Mr. Raker. I want to ask a few questions; I have your paper be- 
fore me of date July 27, 1920, and in that I find an editorial, and I 
wane to read it Co vou to eet your viewpoint—— 

Vhe Ciaimmwan, We can put that paper in the record. 

Mr. Ranken. May Task just this question, Mr. Chairman, and you 
can strike it out if itis not proper: 

This editorial ts entitled “ The Far Eust trip.” Now, in that edi- 
torial you criticize Che Members of Congress, when you just state 
that the higher you pay a man the better he will be equipped to make 
an American citizen. Now, what viewpoint do you take when a wan 
spends his own money and gives his own time to become familiar 
with this country and other countries, so that he may become quall- 
fied to pass proper legislation; what view do you take—that he 
should be criticized or belittled before the public? 

Mr. Aur. Does he spend his own money 

Mr. Kkaxer. He spends his own money. 

Mr. Avr. In that case we have no criticism whatever. If he 1s 
spending the Nation’s money, we lave criticism. 

Mr. Raker. You assume that he spends the Government’s money é 

Mr. Acur. Yes. , 

Mr. RKaxer. But the records all show that these trips are not taken 
at’ Government expense; these men spend their own money and the 
Government is not out va dollar. 

Mr. Ausr. Wait a minute now. That is an assumption, that those 
trips are taken at Government expense. You say that they are not 
tulcen 4 : 

Mr. Raxen. They are not taken at Government expense. We pay 
the upkeep of those trips. 

Mr, Auur. You say they are just taken at your own expense—you 
pay your own fare. 

Mir. Raxen. Well, the steamships have to run. 

Mr. Auvr. Then they are taken nt Government expense. 

The Ciramnman, This trip, so far as T know, was the only one thuné 
was taken ona transport ship. Going with about 50 reservations for 


ollicers and their wives, and it has a hundred available reservations. 
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Now, the opportunity was offered and the invitation was made by the 
people of Japan and the people of the Philtppines and the Hawaiian 
Islands to the congressional party to come—rather a mixed party, 
sume Members, 30 or 40, 1 forget exactly, and wives, made the trip: 
they pay the running price and certain additional price. I presunie 
that every man that went on the trip knew he would be roundly 
eriticized by the newspapers. 

Mr, Avur. They pay the running price? 

The Cuamuayn. Yes. 

Mr. Avur. The Congressinen themselves ? 


The Cnamman, Yes. - 

Mr. Avur. T don't think there could be any criticism of that if they 
pay their way. . 

The Cuamman. I want to get that before you—the running price 


was rused. , 
Mr, Aciur. What we want to do above all things is to be fair. That 
Is the prime reason we have for having a newspaper, is to wet fair- 


Ness, 
The Ciramaan. No newspaper can be fair, they can’t ect the facts. 


Mr, Auir. We try to be fair, so far as we get the facts. _ 
‘he experience of this committee in finding mis- 


The CrrairMaN, ; 
takes and misstatements in the papers as to the proceedings of this 
committee, is a proof that the newspaper can not be fair—we found 


that misstatement in yesterday’s paper. 
Mr. Auur. I think you will find in to-day’s paper that we have 


attempted to correct the error. _— 
The Cramman. You all try to correct that, but we know the limita- 


tions of the business, as editors. 

Now, on that line, so far as I know, that 1s the only transport trip, 
except one taken by the entire committce to undertake to assist in 
getting information for the correction of governmental affairs of 


Porto Rico. 

Mr, Autr. I think that is a very good thing. 

The Cramman. You may not know anything abont it—I did not 
know anything about Porto Rico and I am a Member of Congress 
and T had to vote on the bill, and T had to take the information these 
men bring back, I went myself, personally, at my own expense in 
1915 to the Hawaiian Islands and studied this racial problem, where 
the Japanese outnumber all the other population. 

Now, to get away from that for 1 moment, I want to get a little 
bit of information in regard to this immigration bill as it now stands 
which will provide for the admission of political and religious 
refugees, as our Jaws always have. I can not remember that I have 
ever tuken any stand that would ever deny the right of asylum in 
the United States to the people of the world as refugees. In fact, J 
Was the one to break an amendment that was put on the diplomatic 
Appropriation bill which would have made the present war passport 
act permanent law. und the majority followed and took my word 


for it, 
But here is the problem ; how many political refugees and religious 


refugees could the United States safely admit from Russian? 
r. Aun. Well, we have managed to scrape along for a good many 


M 
years admitting all of them that wanted to come from all over Che 
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world. T do not believe that they have made any particular head- 
way in changing the institutions in the United States. I do not be- 
lieve any of us ave Choroughly satislied that we have found the final, 
ultimate form of government; that. we have found the final, ultimate 
form of industry. Personally, [ think we should welcome these 
political and economical experimenters, and treat them the same 
as we do the inventor of the telephone and the electric light and 
things of that. kind. 

The Cuainman, No matter the number? 

Mr. Auvr. No matter the number. 

The Ciaran. Although you want to restrict immigration as a 
business principle? 

Mr. Aucr. Yes. As long as there is restriction of free trade; yes. 
As long as Commodities—any other commodities ean not move freely, 
ihen labor showd not be allowed to move freely. 

The Cuamman. So your alternative is: If we restrain the proluet 
of business you want us to restrain the hands that made ité 

Mr, Aur. I want the same protection for labor that the manu fac- 
turer or the other producer will get for the products of labor. 

The Cita an, That is one alternative. Your other plan is this, 
then, that the free flow of business and population, like water, where 
it will, to any country 

Mr, Aut (interposings). Would tend to equalize itself. 

The Caraimman, ‘That would equalize everything in the world. 

Mr. Aur. J think the tendency would be to equalize everythirg in 
the world. Tam not doumatic on the subject. 

The Ciuamman. ‘That is the other alternative, which you would 
prefer, perhaps. 

Mr. Autr. No; I would prefer this: I believe that nations have 
certain distinct types—develop certain distinct types and modes 


of civilization of their own, and that they can best work out their 


yroblems within their own borders, everything else being equal. 
Towever, a free flowing of people from one nation to another is more 
or less essential to an accurate interchange of ideas and methods. 

The Cuainman, Now, there are a great many people who have that 
belicf, but when we begin to look at the practical features, did you 
ever stop to think that they have 35,000,000 souls on the tsland of 
Java and that Java is a little smaller than Cuba, and Java has nu- 
merous volcanic mountains and there are, perhaps, 35,000,000 people 
in that limited space—now, you would get a free flow to-day of those 
CO rle. 
; Mr. oe .. Maybe there are not many of them that want to leave 
Whe island. 

The Cuamman, Well, they could not flow much, but they might. 
So you have to have restricted immigration. 

Mr, Aunr (interposing). If there had not been a reasonably free 
flow you and I would not be here. 

The Crrainman. That is the reason we do not want to destroy the 
right of asylum, isn’t it? | 

Mr. Auour. Exactly. 

The Cnamman. Now, about this Russian question; have you any 
statistics as to the number of Russians of both factions which have 
heen trying to get lo the United States in the last year and a half? 
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Mr. Autr. No; I do not know. 


aptilit 2- ‘ ; ) 
ia The Cusamman. You know that the number is very large. 

a Likae . » . nm 

joule Mr. Auur. I do not know enough about it defimtely of my own 
i) oa Oe : ‘ : . 

“a fe knowledge; I would have to take your information on that. 

. fie The Cuauman, And I have to take the report of the consuls, such 
ae consuls as we can get into Russin. Do you know that the number of 
a iis Austrians that have attempted to get passports to the United States 
ae is an overwhelming number ? 


Mr. Aur. I would not be surprised. 
The Cuarrman. And from Germany also? 
fas Mr, Autr. I would not be surprised. 
es The Cnaisan. Now, was the United States wise or not in tem- 
porarily extending the war passport act in order not to let that flow of 
le in here while we were trying to readjust after the war? 


ee peo 
ene Mr. Aur. I think it was a very wise move. It was a temporary 
? measure. We have got to look out for the interests of the people who 
oo are here first. | 
is The Crrarrmman. I am glad to have had the chance to talk with you. 
ual Mr, Raxer. Before the committee, some months ago, a desire was 
te expressed by many witnesses to admit in large numbers Mexicans to 
ee the United States as laborers. Do you believe in opening the gates 
ae and throwing down the bars and admitting those people? 
Mr. Aout. I think you are confronted with exactly the same prob- 
lem with the Mexicans as the Japanese. 
_ Mr. Raxer. The committee unanimously turned that down. Do 
ee you think they acted wisely ? 
F Mr. Autr. I think so. 
te Mr. Raxer. The Sccretary of Labor deliberately lifted the law 
. after the war—twice lifted it after the war, taking advantage of the 
clause which permitted it to be done under certain conditions, and 
: did away with the $8 head tax, and the literacy test. 
4 Mr. Autr. Some of those Texas farmers and oil drillers wanted the 
s Mexicans in there. 
j Mr, Raxrer. Was the Secretary right ? 
Mr. Aur. I think it would have been possible to secure enough 
American workers to have taken the jobs down there if they had 
been gathered from the places where they have not any work. 


Mr. Raxer. It has also been presented tu the committee, some three 
months ago, and many witnesses appeared, saying that it was their 
view, that there should be at least 5,000,000 Iaboring men admitted 


to the United States. What would you think about that ¢ 

Mr. Aurr. My limited experience would say that there are not 
anywhere enough jobs to go around right now. 

Mr. Raxer. So you think that this would be a grave mistake, for 
the committee to propose a law to admit 5,000,000 men—laborers—to 


the country ? | 


Mr. Avr. I think so. Bae | 
Mr, Rarer. Now, in regard to the immigration here, from your 


knowledge of this country is it your view that this labor in and 
thout Seattle and Tacoma and the surrounding and adjacent terri- 


tory could be done by white Jabor and had the reasonable, proper 
Ware been paid and proper care and treatment been piven to the 


white men that come here to do the work. 
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Mr. Auver. Absolutely, all of it. 

Mr. Raker. Your view is, if you give the white man a reasonable 
hour, a fair and preper wage, proper food, and proper sleeping 
quarters and proper conditions, so that he can protect himself with 
his wife and chitdren, he can and will do the work ? 

Mr. Aurr Absolutely; and do it much more efficiently than any 
other class of labor, PE think. 

Mr. Raker. What ure your views as to adopting or attempting 
iv use any of the soviet Russian ideas in this country # 

Mr. Aurr. What bearing has that on this investigation ! 

Mr. Ranker. It has vital bearing. It is one of the questions for the 
committee; we are hearing all featuree of the immigration problem, 
and we are taking it in all forms. We had men from the Canadian 
border and the Athintic coast and along the line between Mexico 
and the United States on the Pacific eoast. We have combed the 
country to get mei’s views and get data and facts, so that we may 
assist in framing laws which will treat the public right and still 
miintain our Government. 

Mr. Aur. Well, I would say that the economic experience of 
experiment of the soviets in Russia is not yet of suflicient ave for 
anyone to determine whether it is desirable or undesirable. 

My. Raker. What would be your view upon it? 

Mr, Aurr. T say that is my viewpoint, that I can not express an 
opinion, and in addition to that we have such limited knowledge of 
what actually occurs in Russia that I do not believe anybody can 
express an intelligent opinion. 

Mr. Raker. Until you see some really definite experiment over 
there you would not want to adopt any of it in this country, would 

ou? 
: Mr. Acur. Not until I knew or felt assured that it would be better 
proposition than that which we have. 

Mr. Raker. Speaking of political refugees, I think we covered 
that subject, but if a man was a political refugee from Italy or 
any of the foreign countries, who taught the unlawful destruction of 
government or the assassination of public officials or the unlawful 
destruction of property, and came to this country, would you be 
in favor of permitting him to come if when he arrived here he still 
desired to advocate and teach the destruction of all forms of vovern- 
ment, unlawfully, the assassination of all public officials, end the 
unlawful destruction of property ? 

Mr. Auvr. Well, now there is quite a problem involved there. 
‘Three or four differant issues at stale. 

Mr. Rarer. Separate them and give your views of them. 

Mr. Ausr. Many intelligent people—fairly intelligent people in 
this country, citizens of this country—one of our foremost citizens— 
one of the founders of this Republic—mado a very—took a very 
strong stand in that matter when he said that “That government 
governs best which governs least,” and a large number of people 
honestly believe that and honestly advocate it; and I can not say 
offhand that the Nation would be better with them or without them. 
Vhey have a philosophy that maintains that eovernment is not 
necessary. Now, personally,'I have not that philosophy, but IT am 
of such a temperament that I can listen to a man express that 


ia 
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‘ite maaes philosophy without fecling that the foundations of the Government 
ae that we have are shaken, and that it is going to fall the next minute, 
pe The Cramnmas. You want him to develop that philosophy to the 
1 det Y= point that he takes a part in the affairs of this Government, with- 
is! tai out him or his associates having a vote even ? 
sll Mr. Autr. That is not the question. I am tryme to get these 


a 


; +e 
uging at BE 


questions divided up. 
The Crammman, IT won’t bother you, then. 
Mr. Autry. Now, I would say in the matter of the nulawful de- 


ba 

se struction of property. I can conceive of a Boston tea party being 

eget absolutely right. yet there is absolutely no question but that the 

eee destruction of the tea in Boston Flarbor was unlawful destruetion 
ae of property. Now, you see you are involving the right of people 


ew ee, 


to demand and enforce changes in their form of government. 
The Cuamman. No; we are not. Don’t say “ people”; say “ citi- 


zens.” 
Mr. Aur. All right; citizens. 
The Coamaan. Now, bring the alien in, and what right has he 


got to participate in that? 

Mr. Avur. T don’t know that all the people who took part in the 
Revolutionary War were citizens, either of the Colonies or of Creat 
Britain. Still, I think that some of our best were not citizens. Take. 
for instance—just for instance—we had Rochambeau and we had 
Lafayette; we had men who went out of their way to mix into an 


affair that was not theirs. 
Now, we have had so many striking examples of great men in the 


. 
past who have done that very thing that we ought to be a little bit 
cautious about any sweeping statements of what we shall do to these 


people. - 

The Cuairman. Let me put this question specifically. Take the 
man who comes as I have designated—who comes to this country as 
an alien—and teaches the unlawful destruction of property in the 


United States. Do you believe he should remain here ? 
r, Aur. No; and I do not know of any instance where that is 


done. I do not believe that such a man 

The Crramman (interposing). If such a man comes here as desie- 
nated, who believes in the assassination of public officials beenuse 
they are public officials, do you believe he should remain here? 

Mr, Autr. No; he may believe in it, but if he does any overt act 
towards accomplishing his belicf, I believe he is violating the Jaw. 

The Crairman. You want him to make the assault before he is 
deported—to make the assassination ? 

{r. Autr. No; you know what I mean. 
The Cuairman. No; you said you would require the overt act. 
r. AULT. It doesn’t require assassination to be an overt act. 


M 
he Cramman. What does it require? Let us see—I am talking 


about the assassination of public officials. | 7 
on of opinion that that 


Mr. Auur. I would say that an expressior 
was a desirable thing to do and that he was going to do it—an expres- 


sion of opinion that he intended to do anything of that kind would 


probably be legally an overt act. _ . 
The Cuaiman, Now, if he said that and got arrested for it and 
was about to be deported, would not all of his friends, including the 
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New Republic and a whole lot of bolsheviks and all the aliens of that 
(ype in the country declare that the rights of free speech in the 
United States was being denied? 

Mr. Auvr. T doubt it. 

The Cramwan, Didivt they doit in veeard to the Beaufort? 

Mr. Avner. TP dowt believe you had anybody on the Beaufort who 
said he was going to kill anybody. | 

The Cinurman, Well, we did have some—and who said it to me. 

Mr. Raker. FP owill come back to the Beaufort in a moment. A 
man that has come to this country in the manner designated, an alien, 
who beheved tn the unlawful overthrowing of the Government 

Mr. Avtar (interposing). What is the unlawful overthrowing of a 
eovermment! Now, that is a thing that gets right into the realm of 
abstraction. Tf Lincoln said—and I think that Lincoln was a pretty 
upstanding Minerican—that “Any people, anywhere, at any time, hav- 
ing the power. had the right by any means to change their govern- 
ment.” Now, there was not any “if, and, or but” about it. Tt was 
absolutely without qualification, and PE egot that in my school text- 
hook when T went to school. 

Mr. Raker. Did vou eet in your school textbook that the man 
who came here as a refugee, who come here by permission, and be- 
fore he became a citizen, shonld begin to teach the unlawful over- 
throw of your and my Government, or all organized government! 

Mr. Aure. I never go that in my textbook, and I never—of course 
T have not seen the kind of people to whom you are alluding—TI have 
seen people with certain definite economic concepts; certain defimte 
political concepts that are more or less, in the realm of the abstract, 
who advance theomes that are, more or less, tenable and who are, $0 
far as T have ever seen, wholly innocuous, and altogether without 
any danger to the institutions of this country. 

Mr. Raker. Except that they can hold ont a dream to those who 
do not pay much attention to the fallacy of their premise, and who 
mav attempt to put that dream into practice, that does not look so 
innocuous, 

Mr. Avurr. How much impression have all the teachers who have 
entered the United States in all the history of the United States 
before the war had. You know now that there was not any of this 
stuff before this war, to speak of ? 

Mr. Raker. There was. 

Mr. Auur. Well, you had the I, W. W., but you would eet over that 
if vor got acquainted with them after awhile: because the I. W. W. 
are Jaunching their attack not at the Government, but at the 
economic svstem which they claim is faulty. T am not in agree 
ment with them either, but thnt is a side issue—it has more or less 
bearing on this, however. 

Now, the point that I have always made, and that I make now. 
is that all this excitement about these aliens, and all of the to-do that 
js made about them, 1s. more or less, nonsensical, because they don't 
make any headway. | 

My. Rarer. The aliens don’t? 

Mr, Aur. No. 

Mr, Ranken. Then, why do they pay dues and wave the red flag 
and support papers that advoeate the Third International. and al! 
that, if they are nol making any headway ? 
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Mr, Aurr. What is the third international? 

Mr. Raker. Well, vou know what it is as well as I do. 

Mr. Acur. What is it? 

Mr. Rarer. Do you want the preamble and all that? 

Myr. Aver. Yes. Just exactly what does the Third Tnternation:! 


mean? Tt means that the working people—that a given group of 
people have come together and declared that the working people 
ought to take over contro] of the world. Now, that is what the Third 
International means. Now, I am not in accord with it, and it may 
not be right, but certainly it is a matter that ought to be open to 
discussion. It certainly is something we ought to be able to be free 
to talk about without fear that the foundations of the world are 
going to fall to pieces. It is a perfectly reasonable concept. 

Mr, Raker. That is based on Carl Marx universal strike. 

Mr. Aur. It is based on the theory of the class trouble. 

Mr. Raxrn. And of the universal strike, is it not? 

Mr. Aurr. What is the universal strike? That means that the 
working people shall quit work if they don’t get what they want. 
Do you want to force them to work whether they want to or not? 
That is your only alternative. You don’t want to force people to 
work unless they want to. 

Mr. Raker. What are you going to do with the fellow who wants 
to work and who has to work in order to support his family, and to 
eat—to get something to eat, and yet the Third International would 


keep him from working @ 
Mr. Acrr. What about it? Certainly there can not be a universal 


strike without the workers entirely quitting work. . 
Tr. Raker. And since they can not do it, why keep on holding it 


up over them? 
Mr. Aunt. I can not explain the vagaries of the human mind, I 
maintain that it is a reasonable proposition for people to talk about. 
Mr, Raxer. You can not explain the vagaries of the human mind, 
and I can not explain the varieties of all the forms of socialism, 
amounting to anarchy, and we would not get through in a month if 


we undertook it. 
Now, the I. W. W. theory you think is practically all wrong. 


r. Aunt. I would not say that; I say I do not agree with the 


Mr. Raxer. You would not think that their propaganda should be 
continued—it should be suppressed. 


Mr. Aur. Why? 


Mr. Raxen. Iam asking you. | 
r. Auur, No; I do not believe it ought to be suppressed. 


M 
fr. Raxer, Are you in favor of these State laws, like in Wash- 


ington and Oregon? - 
r. Autr. Absolutely not; I think they are the most vicious laws 


that have ever been passed in the United States. 
r. Raker. Are you in favor of the Jaws of Oregon, Washington, 


and California in regard to syndicalism ? = 
r. Autr. No; I think they are the most vicious laws ever passed 


in this country. 
Mr. Raxrn. Do you favor the practice of subotage? 


r. Aur. No. 
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Mr. Rarer. Do you object to letting him practice it if he wants to! 

Mr, Aurr. Yes. T object to sabotage as a wild dream. For in- 
stance, We had a condition, or we had a condition, and have a cor 
dition now, tn which the people of this country are compelled to pay 
quite high prices for sugar. That is due, in chief, to sabctave on 
the part of the people who control the sugar. I have a silk cap 
here [showing cap to committee}]—just notice that—I pad ¥2.50 
for it about two weeks avo, and you see that it is cracking, T have 
nel worn it very hard. Now, silk should not be that way. ‘That 
sulk cracks because it is loaded with tin, and that was sabotave on 
the part of the manufacturer of that ap. 

Mir. Rater. Is it not possible that this cap was made in Japan! 

Mr. Aur, No; that cap was not made in J apan, because it bears 
the union label of the Union Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, and it was 
made in this country. 

Mr. Rarer. Muy I put this question to you? You are opposed to 
sabotage in all forms. In other words, you are opposed to a man 
practicing or tenching the—— 

Mr. Auur (interposing). I think they are foolish. 

Mr. Raker (continuing), The right to take a monkey wrench and 
throw it into my sawmill, su as to stop my business, are you not? 

Mr. Aunt. 1 think sabotage is foolish. I think that the concep- 
tion of sabotage that is carried into the laws on syndicalism and our 
syndicalism Jaws are foolish. Syndicalism is a word which means 
in the Romanic languages merely “union ”—“ unionism.” I think 
that those laws—that the conception of sabotage which exists in those 
laws ts essentially foolish. 

Now, when an I. W. W. speaks of subotage, he doesn’t mean throw- 
Inga monkey wrench in the machinery; he means slowing up on his 
work, and how are you going to stop people from slowing up on 
their work, and ‘why should they not slow up on their work if they 
do not get enough money for the work they are duing? 

Mr, Raker. J don't quite eet that. Do you mean to tell me that 
ifm man comes to work and agrees to do a piece of work for me and 
says it is worth $5 a day, that he should slow up when my back is 
turned ? : 

Mr. Aut. He does not say it is worth $5 a day. That is not the 
condition that exists at all. A job is offered at $5 a day and a man 
cate get any other sort of a job, and if he can’t live under $6 2 day 
wud he is going to work on the job and work slow to try to get the 
boss to pay him more money. That is all that sabotage is. There is 
nothing vicious in it. : 

Mr. Raier. How do you get along in the printing office? 

Myr, Aci. By paying the men a bonus of 4 bits a day, and they 
work u good deal harder after they get the bonus. 

Mr. Rarer. Yon pny the sealo of the other companies? 

Mr. Aur. Yes, | : 

Mr. Raxer. And what are the hours? 

Mr, Aurr. Seven hours. 

Mr, Raxen. Have they asked you for six hours yet? 

Mr. Aunt No, 

Mr. Raker. Do you make a contract with them ? 

Mr. Aun, Yes; the same as the other employees, 
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Mr. Raker. Now, in the soviet form of government, you would 


be down and out, because you employ labor. 
Tam not the emplover. 


Mr. Avur. Well, T do not employ labor. 
Mr. Raker. Now, let us take the other phase of sabotage 


throwing a monkey wrench in the machinery, of any kind of stopping 
the machinery, by driving a spike in a log, and doing many thines 
hke that which will interfere with and stop or prevent business, all 


by 


that you are against ?¢ 
Mr. Auur. Yes; I am against it, because it is essentially idiotic. 


Mr. Raker. Now, how can any man agree to do work and then slow 
up and not do the work—do half work, in a way—and be fair and 
frank ? 

He is not al- 


Mr. Auir. Well, because that is his only weapon. 
lowed to organize. IIe docs not have the free night of collective bar- 
gaining. It is the sole weapon he has left. We can not organize so 
as to get to the point of striking, so that he does the things which 
are simply mean and petty, because his employer puts him in a posi- 
tion where he can not do anything else. Now, if we open up to the 
workers the right of collective bargaining, there will be mighty little 


sabotage. 
Mr. Raxer. Now, von will pardon me if I read from your 


paper ae 
Mr. Aurm (interposing). Yes; I think it is a good paper to read 
from, 
Mr. Raxrr. I find in this same article of Thursday, July 27, 1920, 


this statement in the editorial: 

Another feature of the inquiry Is the presence of a military group in the 
background that keeps {n constant touch with Mr. Johnson and Mr. Raker and 
the committee. ‘Mis group, composed of men like Miller freeman, Col. Jnlis, 
and Philip Tindall, does not make a pleasant decoration for an inquiry of orien- 
fal affairs, an inquiry that should be kept as far from military influence ns it is 


possible to keep it. 


Mr. Auxr. Yes. 
Mr. Rarer. Now, what do you mean by that “military influence ”; 


I would like to have it explained ? 
Mr. Aun. Well, I think it is verv plain. I had explained to me 
this morning the manner in which Mr. Miller Freeman, Col. Inglis, 


and Philip Tindall happened to be so prominent in this hearing. 


and the explanation I thought was artificial. 

owever, there is quite a distinet difference between a civil tri- 
bunal, a civil commission, and a military commission. They work 
for different purposes. They have an entirely different psychological 
effect on the commnnity, and it was because I feared that there was a 
tendency to make of this merely a military proposition. 

Mr. Raxer. Right there, Mr. Ault. You have not found that we 
have conducted any closed-door proceeding; you haven’t found us 
lesitating to ask questions in order to get information. Nobody has 
een denied opportunity to come here and present facts, if they have 
any; and I was trying to get your viewpoint : 

Mr. Aunr. We have had a very depressing experience here, of a 
group of so-called minute men. Our people and our metnbers have 
been spied upon, our rooms have been broken open and our private 
papers taken, and the records of the Naval and, Military dontelligence 
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Olliee of the United States of America have been used in private i 
dustrial quarrels in this ety; and those things we resent, and it: was 
on the part of the mdividuals—while To won’t say those whom we 
named—but who are associated with those whom we named, but 
those things were done, and you will pardon the earnestness of my 
expression, but we were not looking at the committee, but we were 
looking at the backvround, and the people who are here surrowding 
the committee, and we domt like it. 

Mr. Rarer. Were you here when the chairman stated publicly, at 
least. Uhree times, L know, “fs there anybody here desiring to be 
heard? Now, we went to Tacoma; we went around and Jooked 
over the country; looking at the conditions on the ground, and i 
eontleman took the witness stand yesterday and he said the labor 
attitude is so and so. The chairman suggested, and T agreed. that 
we come back to Seattle and that we open the doors again there to 
eive those people a sccond opportunity, and to the end that we might 
have you come before the committee and give all of your ideas upon 
the subject. 

Now, we could not be any fairer, could we—could we get any more 
information? Do you know any place where we can get anything 
which would throw heht on this subject ? 

Mr. Aur. No; unless you take it in this specific instance which you 
mentioned at this time during this hearing, the matter of the Janndry 
workers and different things of that kind. 

Mr. Raker. When we get through with you will you just wait and 
see the proceedings for half an hour and see what we have done? | 

The Crramaan, You understand that this committee, while it 1s 
dealing entirely with naturahzation and matters that were assiened 
to it in Congress, that it has let the hearings have a free flow, because 
the question of labor is affected by the question of food and food sup- 
ply; is affected by the passports questions and the stability of the 
Government is affected, and many other problems, and for that rea- 
son these hearings cover a wide scope, and we have held them always 
with open doors and we are forced to work much slower than we 
might otherwise do. For instance, if we had had a little private 
session and tall with you we could get it all in 30 minutes. 

Mr. Raxer. Now, you have been frank and candid. I want to say 
it. to your face and to let it go on the record. You have answered the 
questions as T have seen it just as frank and fair ns you can. 

Now, there is just one additional question IT want to ask you, M 
nddition to what you have said that if you give the laboring man 0 
this country fair wages and the proper number of hours and prope! 
conditions of labor, that he will do the work. Now, that being [Ue 
what is your view as to whether or not we should introduce another 
race question into the United States, or whether or not we shoul 
stop it 1S soon as We can, 

Mr. Auur. Well, I beheve in stopping it as soon as you can. 

Mr. Raker. Then your view is that the committee should gather 
all the information which it ean and try to solve this question, to 
prevent them coming, by proper legislation, diplomatic or otherwse: 
to the end that we trent the Japanese people and its Government fair 
and proper, treat properly those that are here, but we sheuld stan 
for Anerica and see that we do not have another race question? 
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Mr. Aunr. I think that is right. What little energy, or what little 
part I have tuken in this matter from the start has been that of secing 
that the Japanese people who are here are treated fairly, simply be- 
cause they were of 1 different color; seeing that they should not be 
hounded, but avoiding, as I said in the first place, the very race 
prejudice which we have in the South, and that we are very slowly 
overcoming, 

Mr. Raxer. T will ask you another question. From your observa- 
tion the more that come the longer it goes on without a remedy anid 


proper treatment, the more acute it gets, doesn’t it? 
Mr, Aur. I would believe that to be true, although I would not say. 
The Cuairman. That is the experience in California; and while I 
have never noticed herctofore any effort to drag the Japanese question 
into political issues in this city, but it is always an issue In California, 
Mr. Aurr, I want merely to make a statement in closing. T[ want to 
reaffirm the fact that while I believe I express the views of a consid- 
erable body of organized labor, that I am not here as the representa- 
tive of organized labor, and I have expressed my personal opinion. 
Mr. Raxrr. Do you know of anyone that could give more light than 


we have already gotten on all the interests and conditions here in 


Seattle; that would give us more light on this important immigration 


question ? 
Mr, Aurr. Well, now it is ae easy to get in touch with the labor- 
rking in the industries in which the Jap- 


ing men who are actually wo 
anese are largely predominant, and they will be able to give you a 


more definite opinion regarding the conditions under which they 


work. 
Mr. Raxer. When we undertook to find some of the labor Jeaders 
we were invariably told that Mr, Duncan was ont of the State, and 


no one could speak. | 

Mr. Avuitr. We do not have Jabor leaders here. That is a funny 
thing. Mr. Duncan is secretary of the Central Labor Council, and 
we allow him to speek for us officially on most matters, and that is 
the reason he is referred to. 


Mr. Raxer. That is the reason he is the leader? | 
r, Avurr. Well, I do not believe that even Mr. Dunean thinks he 


M 
is leader. We have not anybody that runs the show here. 

The Cuarrman. Now, I want to say in conclusion that when this 
statement is transcribed by the reporter it will be submitted to you, 
and where we have shut off your reply or anticipated your answer 
you have the right to round it out and correct it.» 

(Statement of witness closed.) 

APPENDIX. 


(Sundry communications relating to the Jnpunese question on the Puelfie 


Coust are printed hereafter, us follows :) 
SouTH PASADENA, CaLir., July 10, £920, 


Hon, Aturrr Jormnson, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dean Sm: Realizing that you of all the Committee on Tnimigration nnd 
Naturallzntion will go to the convention Monday with (he most open aiiud on 
the Japanese question, I take the liberty of submil€ting Co you some facts Which 

have gathered first hand on the relative value of (he Japanese farmer to the 


vegetable Industry of California, 


ae 


ay 
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I trust that you will give this matter your serious consideration before maik- 
ing your decision as the vegetable situation In southern Califurnia is very 
aeutle 

If in your opinion this article ts suitable I would be glad if you will read tt 
at your convention, 

Yours, truly, Manion B. Parron. 


Tne RELATIVE VALUE OF TIE JAPANESE FARMER TO THE VEGETABLE INDUSTRY OF 
(CALIFORNIA, 


[Marion B. Patton, South Pasadena, Calif.]} 


here is a great deal of publicity lutely concerning the Japanese question, the 
lutest phase of which jg to prohibit them from leusing laud. But in no such 
article have 1 seen a practical suggestion as to who, or what class of people are 
io take the place of the Japanese farmers, 

Lividently the great inajority of persons are grossly misinformed on the sub- 
ject and (hough perfectly honest in their belfef that the Japanese are a detrl- 
mene to California, do not know the relative value of the Jupanese farmer to 
our vegetable industry, I refer especially to those writers and comiittees of 
yarious clubs, who have been spreading anti-Japanese propaganda ti:rough the 
newspapers and public meetings and clreulating petitions for signers. 

Should the people of Californian inform themselves at first hind, as to the re 
conditions, and what 1s required to raise a crop of vegetables or berries, Lheit 
censure would turn to praise for these most industrious, peaceful, and hard- 
working people. 

But whatever the sentiment may be, the question remains, Who is to take the 
place of the Japanese truck farmer? How is the country to be supplicd with the 
small fruits and vegetables that require close duwn to the ground cultivation, 
constant back bending, and endless labor? 

Wilk the American farmer grow vegetables {n quantities sufficien: for Jocal 
consumption and for eastern shipment? No. Why? Because the American 
farmer will not subject himself to the conditions and laborious efforts that are 
necessary to produce truck-garden crops. He is not htted by nature nor by 
generations of ancestors engaged in the sume occupation, 

The Japanese are very skillful in raising vegetables and have ec. thorough 
knowledge of truck or market gardening, This knowledge has not been obtained 
in Ainerica, however, as the Japanese are raised from childbeod on exceedingly 
snuull farms, many of which are simply tiny plots of ground, nothing more thun 
terraces on hillsides, In Japan, which are farmed to secure the greatest produc: 
tion In the sniallest spree, so thut they early learn the methods by whicn to insure 
ihe Jargest market garden crops on the least ground. Our Jow prices now on 
vegetables enn be held only by this present system of Japanese intensive farming. 

Nvuck gardening requires a great deal of small painstaking handwork which 
must be given Incessantly and rapidly, with every day a long day and often far 
intu the night. hen the bunching of vegetables for market is by no means an 
cusy task, ‘The Japanese can succeed on account of the whole families working 
in the field. tut if lubor were to be hired at harvest time for this class of 
crop the price of our vegetables would be exorbitant, 

Also, it is necessary to transplant many of the vegetable crops, such ag celery, 
Cnuliilower, cabbage, tomatoes, peppers, and egg plants; and there are a great 
many that need thinning, as lettuce, turnips, beets, onions, ete, The operation 
of caring for, growing, and harvesting all these crops is very tedious, hard, and 
requires aun endless mount of patience. Even then it is more or less of 
yaimble as to price te be obtalncd, for the erop is constantly changing and 
usually low. Often the crop will not pay for its care and harvesting. 

his is very diffienlt fur our American people, not only from the yery nature 
of the labor it necessitates but afler a crop has been grown it is most discourug- 
Ing to find that if will not pay for harvesting and that the only thing to be done 
iy lo disk it under for fertilizer with nothing left but hard work for one's p:ins. 
Yet this hardship is borne stoleally by the Japanese, because from childhood 
they are tnught not to show their disappuintment, And their greatest honor 
7 to aT for a worthy chuse—in war with an opposing enemy, or in battle with 
(he sob. . 

As regards the growing of strawberries in Californtn. It Js conceded that 
this coumodity is grown exclusively by the Japnnese farmers, The reason 
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1440 JAPANESE IMMIGRATION, 
for this lies in the facet that the production of au strawberry crop requires the 
Closest application of iinandwork, To the ordinary consamer of berrics, straw 

Comparatively few are familiar with 


berries are strawberries, nothing more. 
the differen¢ varieties, and practically even ao larger pereentage are toil 


ignorant of the fact that it requires 3 years to produce two crops off striuw- 
berries nd that but 2 years crops are grown oon the ssame plant. AC the end 
of the third year the vines stop producing and must then be plouzhed up. 
Mihovgh lund rental, water for irrigating, and the expense foo harvesting are 
the main items te be considered, the difficult part of raising strawberries ies 
in the fact that the fruit grows suv close to the ground that it is necessary in 
putting in the plants, caring fur them, and harvesting the crop for the firtner 
to assume the position of kneeling, or a “squat,” a position difficult for as: 
American for any length of time, for their legs are too long and their Iuacks 


are too stilY, 

Shonld our American farmer attempt to undergo the ordeals of the Japanese 
furmer he would find the proposition extremely arduous, and our veeelubles 
and small fruits would be at prohibitive prices due to their searcity heeimuse 
the American farmer, unused to intensive metlods, will grow but one crop in 
a year, while the Japanese grow a succession of crops. 

Both in vegetables nnd berries the Japunese produce lirge crops by their per- 
fect system of planting, fertilizing, and caring for the plants with coplous trelena- 
tion and patustaking cultivation and by this method are alxo uble to ‘farin 
poorer land than the American farmer, 

Aud this lends me to the statement which is so offen made that the Japunese 
Impoverish the land which they farm. Chis statement is erroneous, inasniuen 
as the Jrgminese farmers use immense quantities of tertilizer, hey wilh in 
many cases use as high as half a ton of fertilizer to the nere for the ordinary 
crop, The minimum amount for vegetable crops run from 400 to GOO pounds 
per acre; for potatoes 500 to 1,000 pounds per acre; 3; and for bervies 500 to 1,000 
pounds per acre, One Japanese farmer whom I know used 2,000 pounds: per 
acre for strawberrics. 

It [ have seemed to draw a line between the Ainerican farmer and the Jap- 
anese farmer, it is because T have desired to show the great difference between 
There is no better eliss of 


the American farmer tnd the market gurdener, 
farmers in the world than our California farmers, but it must be understood 
thatour American farmers are not (ruck enrdeners, Phe Americun tariner wail 
&row and produce to perfection urge field crops on a Tavee scale, such as alfalfa, 
Whent, oats, buriey, rye, bouns, grasses, corn, wud fodder crops; also citrus and 


deciduous fruits; in fact, everything that can be hundicd by our Improved 


Inethods and machinery. 
tut even as expert and willing as we all know them to be, neither the farmers 


hor their sons, their daughters nor their wives, care to Or are equal to under- 
going the ordeal of market gardening, neither by Inelination, Quty, or choice. 
And I have yet to sce the first farmer to sny he will undertake to operate a 
market garden of suflicieut size to even upproximately supply vegetables for 
Joc! consumption or for eastern shipment. 

Therefore should the Japanese be excluded from the market garden industry, 
from where und when, from where and whom are we fo receive our supply? 

The salaries for American Inbor for American young men In every line of 


business and Industry in our country are so alluring that there are not only 
few, but there are none who are willing to opernute a market gurdev. And nuot- 


Withstanding all the modern {mprovements and inachinery they will not in 
most cases so much as work on the farm, even where they are free from 


responsibility, investment, ete. ; 
Should the Japanese be forced from the farms which they now occupy the 
same condition would prevail here as in the Isast, where the young men have 
8lven up the farms and gone to the city because there the salartes are large 
With but eight hours work per day. In consequence nothing is yrown for mar- 
cet. The older people remaining on the farms raising only sufficient for thein- 
Selves, And with a stendily decreasing supply and increasing denimnd= (he 
Price of food will continue to advance. 
The Japanese are here, they ure ready and willing to do the work; all they 
We need the vegetables and small frults that they know 
We ean not 


ask {gs the chance. 
how to raise, and there is absolutely no one else to supply us. 
afford to do without them. 
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os ANGELES, CALIF, Jaly 1d. 1920. 
CHIATEMAN CONGHESSION AL COMMUCKER ON PM MIGRATION LEGISLATION , 
Washingion, 1. C, 
Dear Stes Pain inclosing two copies cach of prumuphlets on Japanese qoestion, 
Which imay give a diferent point of view Chan given by recent men testifying 
before Your Conunbl bee, 
Very truly, YHESTER VERSELC. 


{Pamphlet No. 1. Apr. 12, 1920. Ry Chester Verstceg, of the Los Angeles bar.] 
THe JAPANESE PRoBLEM IN CALIFORNIA, 


Ameovien Is the frontier where must meet the Tenst and the West. Calfornin 
is Che ncknowledged pauveway of that frontier, Contuet through eountless ways 
with higher standards of living is arousing within the breasts of millions of 
arientials desires beyond their powers to satisfy, 

The uldfmate welfare of the Orient —lapan, Korea, Stherfa, India--dees not 
depend upon the right to send emigrants abroad. It does depend upon the use 
of the fundamental process of developing the resources of the Orient, af the 
painful process of industrindization, and of sanitation and wisely dirocted birth 
control, thus approxinucing the oviental stundard of living to thivt of the occi- 
dental. . 

Until (hat use is understandingly made the orfental conscetousness of growhhy 
power will foree the Amerteas und the white races of the Pacific to a cholee of 
either brute force. on one hind, against a Japanized Orlent, or the exercise of 
skillful diplonmey, considerate legishithve powers, and the cordial amity of 
peoples, on the other, Which shall if be? Japan is the mouthpieee of the 
Orient. She history of Japan during the last 55 years has been without paraiel 
in world aunals. No other uation in history has so quickly entered the circle 
af civilized powers, This Nation of tradition and eulture is highly sensi-ive to 
its failure thus fav to be accepted fully into the family of mations. 

The writer has spent six months ino gathering material from all aviatlable 
sources, expressings Mi shades of thought---0 period admittedly most brief. Te 
is convineed: that while California feels the burden of the problem most heavily, 
that problem is nevertheless international, The Orient to-day chatlenges the 
Occident on the shores of every white continent faeing the Preitie. Ciremn- 
stances have placed in California the “ beginning of a problem-—the biggest race 
problem that the world has ever known.” 


HISTORY OF ORIENTAL IMMIGRATION IN UNITED STATES. 


While Californfa has not now a serfous Chinese problem, the history of 
Chinese immigration ts interesting from the standpoint of effectiveness of the 
Chinese exclusion acts nnd Chinws future attitude toward these ucts. ‘This 
pamphlet, being devoted to matters of review, will contain frequent stutements 
of fuets and figures, 

The records of the United States Bureau of Immigration date from 1820. A 
single Chinese tfimigrant arrived that year, Up to 1853 a total of only SS ar- 
rived, Rut the discovery of gold in California brought the Chinaman also for, 
in T8348, Punigeation front China tunounted to 18,100. ‘The influx was unre- 
stricted fur 3O years and during that period (1854-1883) more than 288,000, 
or an average of 9,600 a yenr arrived. With the adoption of exclusion of 
Chinese jinmigrants of the laboring class in 1888 the immigration was about 
entirely cheeked, 279 arriving in 1884 and only 22 in 1885. During the 35 
years since the first exclusion liw becnuine fully effective—that is, from 1884 
to 1919—-the total lLminigration from that country has been 56,500 or an annual 
average of about 1,600. 

During this entire period emigration bas, of course, been continuing also. 
From 1908 to 1919 the number of alicns departing for China has slightly ex- 
eeeded the number admitted from that country. Because of this emigration 
und heavy death toll, due to advanced age, the number of Chinese in the 
United Stutes hus decreased rapidly from 106,701 in 1890, the muximum, to 
60,756, according ty the census report of 1910. (This for continental United 
States only, excluding Oawall, Alaska, ete.) During the fiscal year ending 
June ¥0, 1919, there were 2,068 mules and 377 females admitted,! fully half 
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IMMIGRATION, 


JAPANESE 


1 -£-42 
Of the males 905 were adinitted as Vidtedt 


through the port of San Terancisco, 
States citizens, men admitted to eftizenship before the Ieederal naturalization 


lnw of ISS2 and 572 were adinitted as returning merchants. 

It will be remembered that nonluborers of various elasses have been allowed 
to enter under the exclusion law and so long es they retain Cheir status they ure 
not Hable to deportation. Laborers who were in America when the exeluston 
law was passed were given the right to return to the United States should they 
wish to visit their home land. The census of 1910 shows that nearly one-half 
the Chinese males in the United States were over 45 years of age and that there 
were only 4,675 females, 1 per every 14.30 males. These figures compared 
with similar citations following on Japanse immigration emphasizes the new 


elements of youth and family in the Japanese problem. 

The first Japunese to set foot upon the American Continent came to Mexico 
early fn the seventeenth century as guests of the Spanish colonists, ‘The 
Jupanese organized a merehant fleet und trade routes were established as far 
distant as Juva and India. Over 15,000 Jupnnese were residing in the Philip- 
junes during the sixteenth eentury. In 1630 all intercourse with Mexico was 
cut off due to a chunge in Japan’s foreign policy. Japan thus loxt her chinee 
for mastery of the Pacific by exploration and settiement of aggressive Jap- 
anese traders and colonists. For more than 200 years Japan inaintained this 
policy of seclusion, About 1840 a Japanese boy was rescued from a shipwreck 
and placed in school at Fairhaven, Mass., and upon his return to Japan acted 
fs interpreter for Conmedore Perry fn 18538. In 1860 a special Japanese 
embassy was given pussnge on American naval vessels and received as guests 
of the American Governmeut. Their reception wus varied, eivie, State, and 
Federal authorities showing them every possible consideration, yet many of 
our people greeting them with jeers and offensive remarks. 

The California Union and otber California papers of 1869 report a colony of 


a few score Japanese settled as prosective silk growers at Gold Till, Cali. 
The ecnsus of 1870 reported only 73 Japanese 


In 18S0) there were 401.0 Faimigration was 


This project proved a tuilure. 
Due to the Chinese exclusion law 


xs residing in Whe United States. 
legalized by the Japanese Government in 1885. 
of ISS2 there was a dearth of farm hands and a rise in wages of common 
laborers in California. In 1890 there were 2,292 Japanese in the United States, 
The present Japanese population in che United States, 


By 1910 there were 67,744. 
making all allowances for departures, deaths, births, may be fairly estimated at 


110,009. 
The immigration of Japanese to the United States, exclusive of eniigration 
from our Insular passessions, was 1,380 in 1893. Tn 1900 ns high as 12,626, 
After the “gentleman's agreement” went into effect In 1909 the number 
dropped from 9,048 in 1907 to 1,552 in 1910. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, there were 11,404 Jupanese admitted Into continental United States nnd 
3.000 into Hawail Dedueting departures for the year Ieaves a net gain tor 
It will be noticed with 


the United States of 8,076 and for Hawail of 595, 
interest that the census of 1910 shows nearly two-thirds of the Japanese to be 


between the anges of 25 and 45 years, und that there are only 6.9- males to 


every female, 
REVIEW OF STATE AND FEDERAT, LEGISLATION, TREATIES, AND DIPLOMATIC. Conny 
SYONDENCE, _ 

Immediately following is the story of Chinese exclusion, As enrly as 1852, 
before the larger movement began, the governor of California advised that 
Chinese coolfe immigration be restricted, and in 1885 the State enacted a law 
Jinposing a head tnx of $55 on every immigrant of that race. This was fol. 
lowed in 1858 by a law forbidding Chinese or Mongolians to enter the State, 


but all such legislation was declared unconstitutional by both the State and the 
The Callfornta Legislature appetled to the Natfoual 


Federal Supreme Courts. 
Congress in 1877 and 1878. In 1879 Congress passed a bill Haniting the munber 
of Chinese who could come to the United States in any one vessel to 15, and 
repealing the favored-nation clause in the Burlingame treaty of 1868, which pro- 
Vided for free immigration and emigration between China and the United States, 
but President Hayes vetocd the mensure. In 1880 a treaty was concluded with 
China which gave the United States the right to “regulate, Hmit, or suspend" the 

Tn 18s2 


Iinmleration of Chinese Inborers, but not to “absolutely prohibit” tt. 
Consress sought to pass a bil suspending Chinese labor Immigration for 20 
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JAPANESE IMMIGRATION, 14-43 
years. This was vetoed by President Arthur. Tater in the same year a bill 
providing for a J0-yerur suspension of such humigration, but giving the right of 
reentry to Chinese lawfully in the United States, became a haw. 

The Chinese Government lins several times opened negotintions with our 
Govermuent for a modification of the treaty, but with no tangible results. The 
Chinese imuinizration aet of May G6, 1882, a8 amended by act of July & 1SS4, 
rends ws follows : 

“That from and after the passage of this act the coming of Chinese Inborers 
fu fhe United States be, and the same ig hereby, suspended, and during such 
suspension it shall pot be lawful tor any Chinese laborers to come from any 
forelyn port or place or having so come to remain within the United States.” 

This act was continued hy act of May 5, 1892, and by act of April 2¢, 1902, 
by which act il was extended to ineluide island territory of the United States 
and “until such Gime as otherwise provided by law.” The act of April 27, 1904, 
imended the above act so us to read: 

“Teenneted, extended, and continued, without modlfication, Imitation, or 
condition.” 

Thus this final legistutive step in Chinese exclusion ig in direct contravention 
of our treaty with China proclabued December 8, 1894, which provides for the 
exclusion of Chinese liborers for a period of only 10 years. China hus pro- 
tested bu submitted to greater weight. The only classes of Chinese aliens 
how ndimissible to the United States are teachers, students, travelers for curl 
osity or pleasure, merchants and their wives und minor children, oflicials of the 
Chinese Government and their Dody and household servants, persons holding 
return certificates, persons passing in transit to some foreign country, and hose 
Whoxe physical condition necessitates immediate hospital treatment. So much 
for Chinese Limigration, Congress made Impossible their future naturallzit- 
tion by enacting the following statute May 6, 1882: a 

“Hereafter nu State court or court of the United States shall admit Chinese 
to citizenship, and alt Inws in conflict with this act are hereby repealed.” 

Following is the outline of Japanese exclusion from citizenship in and entry 
into the United States, The Federa: Constitution (Art. I, sec. 8) provides 
that “Congress shall have power * * * to establish an uniform rule of 
nuturnalization,” etc. The first law of nuturalization was passed March 26, 
1790, and provided that “any alien being a free white person who shal: have 
resided within the limits and under the juvisdiction of the United States for the 
ferm of two years may be admitted to become n citizen thereof.” Between 1790 
and 1854 Congress passed 15 different laws dealing with naturalization, in exch 
case the plirase “ free white person” being retuined without discussion. By the 
nee of July 14, 1870, section 7, and in harmony with the principles established 
by the Civll War, Congress provided that “the naturalization Jaws are hereby 
extended to allens of African nativity and to persons of African descent.” 

An amending act was passed February 18, 1875, which read: 

The provisions of this title (‘Title XXX, Naturalization) shall apply to 
alicns beiug tree white persons and to aliens of African nativity, and to persons 
of African descent.” . 

Federal and Supreme Court decisions have repentedly held that Japanese do 
NOE come within the provisions of this statute. Armenians, Hindus, Parsees, 
arses oe ee heen held to be included within its terms ‘a being of Aryan 
ain ocean ot the Wording of this statute thut the legislators of Call: 
ence to the ie lien land law of 1913 without using a direct cea 
WEL, between Japan and = dearth of the favored-nation clause in the treaty 0 

The writer is Oude poe States, made fully legul the luw of 1913. 
SEP Was taken by anes He elation in chronological order only. Little juter- 
until, through tho chor oe x ut lurge in California on the Japanese question 
CONVONLION met tn San rn nee , San Francisco Chronicle, the ilrst nuti-Japanese 
testing against the Gani oat Wek May 7, 1905, and adopted a resolution pro- 
come (o aur shone. eae. ie ey Wiich permitted Japanese tmimigrauts to 
Organization of the Asiutic de of living and American civilization. 
Cune the famous San Branclece ancy. Leusue followed tmmediately, ‘Then 
Which beeame an iuterniution; 0 Hourd of Education resolution, the import of 
9, regarding tonal issue, Che Constitution of California, article 

& Provision for a school syst ap UUrOrnia, t 

ute, Section 1662, of the school lw . ystem, was followed hy {he following stat- 
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regulation on June 9, 1919: 
“From and after the dute hereof and until otherwise ordered, the landing In 
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Pursuant to this statute on Oetober 11, 1906, the board adopted a resoluttan 
directing all principals to send such children to the oriental public: school, 

An investigation by the Federal Government and a conference between Presi 
dent Rovsevelt and local ofticials of San Francisco followed. Since the resoly. 
tion became ineffective by agreement, its relation to the treaty of amlty exist. 
ing at that time between the United States and Japan need not be discussed. 
Moved by foree of circumstances, the Jupanese Government agreed to restrict 
the issuing of passports to laborers who wished to emigrate. ‘This agreement 


With Japan has been in effect since 1907, and is more popularly known as the 
In substance it is “that the Japanese Government 


“gentlemen’s agreement.” 
shall issue passports to the continental United States only to such of its sub- 
jects as are nonlaborers or are laborers who, in coming to this country, seek 
to nssume active control of an already possessed interest in a farming enter. 
prise fn this country.” Accordingly, the classes of Iaborers entitled to recelve 
passporis have come to be designated “ former residents,” “ parents, wives, or 
children of residents,” and “settled agriculturists.”. Subsequently, at the 
suggestion of Japan, this agreement was extended to the Hawalian Ishinds. 
Statistics of immigration under this agreement have been referred to above, 
The immigration of Jupanese women under this agreement, the source of much 
friction under the terms thereof, will be dealt with In pumphlet No. 2. 

Japan and the United States concluded a treaty of conimerce and navigation 
dated February 21, 1911. Only the first pnrngraph of Article I is essential to 


this discussion : 

“The subjects or citizens of each of the high contracting parties shall hive 
liberty to enter, travel, and reside in the territories of the other; to enarry on 
trade, wholesale and retail; to own or lease and occupy houses, manufactortes, 
Wirehouses, and shops; to employ ngents of their choice; to lease land for 
residential und commercial purposes, and, generally, to do anything Incident 
to or necessary for trade, upon the same terms ns native subjects or citizens, 
subinitting themselves to the laws and regulations there established.” 

The United States inmigration act of February 5, 1917, In addition to many 
specifications us to physical and moral defectives, etc., to be excluded, contalns 
a comprehensive provision for general restriction by territory, describing by 
latitude and longitude certain geographical regions of Asia and adjacent Islands, 
natives of which shall not be admitted. The area does not include Japan nor 
eust China, but does Include the majority of the islands of the Pacific, all of 
The original pro. 


Indta, and the major part of the continent of central Asta, 
posal was to exclude “Hindus and persons who can not become eligible under 


existing Jaw to become citizens of the United States by naturnlizatton, unless 
otherwise provided for by existing agreements as to passports or by existing 
treaties, conventions, or agreements that may hereafter be entered into." The 
Japanese Government, believing the phraseology was aimed xt the Ja paneke 


and suspecting it of being a forerunner for annulling the “ gentlemen's agree 
The phraseology. of latitude and longitude was hit 


ment,” had objected to it, 
This exclusion is not absolute, Those excepted are 


upon as na substitute. 
Government officers, ministers, or religious teachers, missionaries, nuthors 


artists, merchants, and travelers for curlosity, their legal wives, and thelr 
Such persons, when admitted, must inalntain thelr 


children under 16 years. 
Status at the risk of deportation. This is the first Immigration Inw of the 15 
passed jn the history of our country to apply a general principle of excluston 


to any other people than the Chinese. 
Cunadiun imuilgration law fg as follows: Under the new immigration act 


the governor In council may publish regulations at his diserction for various 
Under this provision, he made the followsng 


reasons, economle, industrial, ete. 


Canada, at uny port of entry In British Columbin hereinafter specitied, of any 
finmigrant of the following classes or occupations, viz, skied and unskilled 
labor, ig hereby prohibited.” | 

New Zcaland admits immigrants only after a rigid written English examiua- 
tion, which thus prohtbits entirely the labor classes of Japan. 


ANTI-JAPANESE LEGISLATION IN CALIFORNIA, 


Since 1000, nt each successive legislative year, {unumerable bills have been 


Proposed restricting Japanese activities within the State, some of them cen 
tainIng more human than their authors could probably--realize.) Tn 1009 the 
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nest Auportane DUE introduced ws known as the Drew alien land hill, a eopy 
of the Tlinois atien hud law. Under iis provisions an alien acquiring title to 
lands was given five years in whieh to become nv citizen of the United Staves. 
Pailing in this, he was required to dispose of the same to a citizen or have it 
sold by the county strict Hlorey. Leasing for longer than one year wits 
prohibited. At the suggestion of Gov, Gillett, the Oklahoma law was stbsti- 
luted. It was defeated by 48 to 28. The anthJapanese school bill then came 
up for hearing, and upon felesrapnic request from President Roosevelt and 
ursent request of the governor nud Speaker Staunton, consideration was post- 
poncd: for several days nnd nally the bill defeated. Nevertheless a series ol 
senate antl-Japanese resolutions were adopted by the assembly and went to the 


| governor, 


And naw we come to California's internationally discussed alien land law, 
approved Mity 19, 1913. Section 1 provides that all aliens eligible to citize iship 
under Che Liws of the United States may acquire real property, ete. Section 2 
follows verbatim: 

“AIL allens other than these mentioned {n secton 1 of this act may acquire, 
possess, enjoy, and transfer rea] property, or any interest therein, in this scale, 
in the manner and to the extent and for the purposes prescribed by atiy treaty 
how ¢xisting between the Government of the United States and the hation of 
country of which such alien is a citizen or subject, and not otherwise, nnd may 
in addition thereto lease lands In this State for agricultural purposes for a 
ferm not exceeding three years,” 

Section 3 limits the Ownership and leasing of land by companies, aLRSOC: 
tions, or corporations of which a majority are aliens or In which a majority ” 
ree Capital stock is owned by such aliens in the same matner ag section 2 
above, 

During the debate on the measure in the State legislature there was cstab- 
lished the precedent: of a Secretary of State of the Nation in the ennital of 4 
sovercign State actively endeavoring to influence the legislation of that State. 
Upon its passage and before ifs approval by Gov. Johnson the Japunese av- 
bassador at Washington filed a formal protest May 9, 1913, with the Secretary 
of State, terming the act unfair, unjust, inequitable, und diseriminatory ; pri- 
marily direeted against Japanese and prejudicial to their existing rights; Incov- 
sistent with the provisions of the trenty in force and opposed to the spirit aud 
fundamental principles of nmnity and good understanding upon which the con- 
ventional relations of the two countries depend.” The Secretary of State, Mr. 
Bryan, replied on May 19 that the act was “not political nor part of any na- 
onal policy of unfriendlIness, hut was Wholly economical and based uped 
particulir economical conditions existing in California.” 

So notes passed back and forth between the Secretary and the ambassador; 
cablegra nis Cume and went between Washington und Tokyo. The Japanese 
jevernment was insistent upon the existence of racial antugonigm evidenced by 
i ae te alleged a violation of existing treaty (1911) in— 
tut to acative Tenseholds af land te seat eae, ana by devise, ete. 

: : ) ! . 

2 Tnpalre d obligation of c Be ea Tesiental and commercial purposes 
4. Rees an - ights to dispose of property created under trenty of 1894. 
hi. Discriminntinn ey et CAPaclty to bequeath. . 

The United Sinted ewer ua, . @ treaty red-nation treatment. 

of hinds that the question Was { purer caty makes no reecrence, to owners Vy 
Srment dealt with by an ee pursuance of the desire of the Japanese Gov- 
sucond treaty (1911)) and i, ie nge of notes at the time of the ndoption of the 
that that question sh ould b VaR ngreed between Baron Uchidn and Mr. ixnox 
(hat the Jaw applicable to ihe a in each country by the locul Jaws, and 
respective States; that ulier ee uted States In that regard was that of the 
hutions by special treaty Stic rl Ship of lands had been secured to other 
acly relating to commer pUations and not favored-nation elauses {mimedi- 

The governor refused President 


id fay, and the 

brolests by the Tapanese none bat ont at Waenney tne tiling of several formu! 
he ifor ‘ ° 

and I conformity to a ornia statute ‘s-withIn the terms of the treaty of 1911 
LOWS. TE WITT he i edern] Interpretation of our national “al lo 
NaAUOUS Caet ye ae Csting ty briefly note th ona! naturalization 
# the snme Problem, © Acts of other States and other 
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OREGON, 


Aliens have same rights as a nutive citizen. 


WASTLTINGTON. 


Ownership of Jands by aliens other than those who in good falth have de- 


clared their intention to become citizens of the United Stutes is prohibited, 
Provisfons shall 


except where acquired by Inheritance, under mortyaze, ete. 
Corporations, ma- 


not apply to Jands containing valuable mineral deposits, ete. 
jority of capital stock of which is owned by alfens, shall be considered aliens, 


IDAHO. 
Aliens denied right to acquire Iand except mineral lands by act of 1891. 


pealed in 1918. 
NEVADA. 


Aliens enjoy same right as native-born citizens. 


ARIZONA. 


No person ineligible to citizenship under laws of the United States and no 
corporation more than 80 per eent of whose stock is owned by persons other 


than eltizens of the United States or ineligible to become such shall acquire 
title to or an jnterest {In Jand other than mineral lands, Can Ieuse for five 


years only. 
CANADA. 


Allens may acquire and hold realty. 
AUSTRALIA, 


No restrictions imposed in any of the States except Queensland, except ns to 


Crown lands, 
| NEW ZEALAND. 


Same as Canada, 
JAPAN. 


There are three ways in which forcigners may hold land in Japan: 


1. By ordinary lense, running for nny convenient time and renewable. 
2, A superficies title may be secured tn al] parts of Japan, except colonial 


areas, running for 999 years, if desired. 
3. May form joint-stock compunies and hold Jand for purposes indicated by 


their charters, 
In addition permanent leases were obtainuble in certain concessions hy pur- 
chase from time to time, the rental covering taxes as well. Many of these lots 
have passed into Japanese hands and it is a disappearing form of ownership, 

AW was pussed In 1910 covering foreigners who maintain an establishment in 


A 
Japan, but was never made effective by the Government. 


It is Interesting to note that Japanese may not become citizens of the United 
ates, even if they have served or are serving In the Army, Navy, or Marine 


St 
rps, because the act of June 30, 1914, qualities such admission through service 


who may, under existing law, become a citizen of the United 


by the words “ 

States.” The act of May 9, 1918, section 4352, Revised Statutes, seventh sub- 
vision, permits Filipinos, Porto Ricans, and any aliens, ete., to become citizens 
hrough such service, but also provides thut nothing in it shall repeal or in any 


t 
Way enlarge section 4358 (the provision on naturalization), except us provided 


A aection 4352, seventh subdivision, above. 
riter hopes this pamphlet has laid the foundation for n more spirited 


The w 
ussion to follow of actual conditions, plans, and proposed remedics., 


Re- 
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[I'amphict No. 2, May 10, 1920. Ry Chester Verstceg, of the Los Angeles bar.] 
THE JAPANESE PROBLEM IN CALIYORNIA. 
ERRATUM, 


Phere is an ineorrect statement ia pamphlet No. 1 to the effect that sae 
and Supreme Court decisions have repeatedly held that Japavese do not care 
Within the provisions of the statute on naturalization. ‘he sees 
the statute in question state that Japanese and Mongolians hive ae 
hot to be “white persons,” citing both Peder) and Supreme Court a 
A subsequent reading of the Supreme Court cases show them not to be in pull. 
The note ts correct us to decisions of the other Federal courts. 


THE PARLE JAPANESE PLAY IN INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. 
We have to deal with the Japanese in a fourfold aspect. First, oe : ae 
Whose laboring ¢luss is barred from entrance into the United States yy ie 
Imposed agreement suggested by the Japunese to save (themselves re and 
odiun: of direct Invmiernation levisIntion ; second, as allens denied the oP ein 
duties of citizenship: and third, as business men and farmers ella ete 
owning real estate for any purposes whatsoever in Cullfornia and from te ate 
agricultural Innds for a term longer than three years. Lastly, as t ie 
Whose traditions, langua ge, and mere personal appearance create race PI rustrial 
Juach of these conditions help to make the place Japanese fill in our WC 
und social life, » fn the 
According tu the eeusus of 1910, out of the total of 72,157 Japanese ey 
United Stutes there were then only 1,643 in the Middle Atlantic ee 
in other sections of the Eust and Middle West, 10,447 In the Mountain 1920 
and 57,708 in the Pueifie States, mostly in California. Presuming that ee and 
census Will reveal approximately 110,000 Japanese in the United ere in 
ilowing a fair increase on the estimate of the Japanese population of . 39 
Californian made by the Japanese consulate of San Francisco in Bee eis 
We can safely sny that almost two-thirds of the Japanese in the United eal 
wre stil living in California, and the part they play in Industrial rie aked 
life in this State assumes the utmost importance, whether the problem be ‘0 
Upon Us 2 national or International one. 1 of 
Climatic conditions in California, vast areas of rich, undeveloped lands, LE tote 
cheap labor since the euactment of Clinese exclusion laws, tle mere fact Hi ad 
port of San Franciseo was the guteway for oriental trade, all these Uae 
tu place and keep the major portion of the Japanese within this State. Trev oe 
fo 1908 most of the Jnpnuese who cume to the Pacific coast caine to Japan ds 
boarding houses and from there secured their first employment as section aie 
On the railways, ng agricultural Iaborers in fteld and orchard, or 2s dont : ‘i 
Servants and house cleaners fn the large cities. As time passed smaller a eae 
catered oller Industrial employments or secured places in shops aud cents 
ne of the chief benefits to the railways and lnrge ranch owners wis te own 
hs _ ‘ as With which the Jupanese were secured through contractors of thelr fo0s 
ne ae mee recelving their remuneration through charging iter preter tas 
sold nt stores ry ber day from the wages of each man and profits eile inves: 
lizalion of the inn Te counection With the work camps. At the ae _ ‘ receiv> 
ing from 12 to 14 ny . ution commission in 1909 the railway workers ah and 
Austrinn laborers ci i Der hour, or 25 cents per day less than Greek, Ita to the 
senvelty of Tinincs ace the sime kind of work. In recent years, due aid fol 
Jubor of other races Hborers, they have received the sume rate as §s Pi 
"Mas . / 
he lente In the ae, have added decisively to the wealth of California oe 
fought and ousicone ae Itiver region the Japanese ploneer Sa ecat 
Work. In Fresno Counts le Lful conditions in reclamation and develop an 
Azrioultnre Agcociati ‘lone, In the eurlier days of developinent, the Jupal a 
und insanitary CONAI EL ae tte the loss of Japanese life due to poor eae 
(ite jungles nround Merits ne Twelve years ago the Japanese entered : 
jest tia Ouf Stumps, Wop 10 ye Clearing tangled growth, cutting thuber, ae 
ie years the ploneerg Here they experimented tn bean phunting. Dur na 
Manin ave tn beans. Bean f cly broke even, To-day 50,000 acres Lea 
wrming Is now go profitable there (hat Americus, 


a 
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yc delle Ytullans, and Portuguese have entered the ficld i sael mucaless as to reduce the 
proportionate number of acres planted by Japanese to but 4 per cent of the total : 
j 
{ 


TAN ucren ze, 
Livingston, st sinall town on the Southern Pucithe near Merced, in the San 


Joaquin Valley, was surrounded by a hunuuucky soil known us “ goose lands," 
A white colony established there in S92 had struggled with 
A Jnpanese colony established in) 1906 


or " hog Walluws.” 
To-day the 


| hostile conditions and had vanished. 
wich nearly met the suine fate, grasshoppers clenring what the wind left. 
a ise" properties of the soil of Livingston have been so clearly demonstrated by the 
ge?! Japanese pioneers that the American population outnumnbers the Japanese five to 
pee OP ahe, Land values have risen from $35 to $175 per acre, 260 carlonds of grapes 
mg of both table and raisin variety having been shipped from there in 1917. 
And so fu the development of orchards about Penryn and Watsonville and of 
Vineyurds about Fresno and in the muuch discussed Florin region. Phey have 
pioneered in the developinent of the rice industry in Butte, Colusa, Yuba, ind 
Sutter Counties. Mr. IK. Ikuta, the real pioneer of commercial rice growing In 
a fe California, was the first to grow rice on a eommercial scale after the variety bests 
vet conducted at Biggs by the United States Department of Agriculture in 1909, 
ve 9910, und 1911. Arter several disappointing years May. Ikuta, in association with 
ay’ other Japanese, orgnmized the California Riee Farming Co. In 1917 the coim- 
"pany planted to rice 3,740 acres in two ranches loeutced in Colusa County. The 
machinery alone represented an expenditure of over $40,000. Americans have 
vee® followed the Jupunese in this industry and now outnumber them. Of the $0,000 
acres of rice grown in California in 1917, 8,000 only belonged to Japanes conces- 


as slons. When the Califarnia Rice Co. started at Colusa the land had been renting 
In 1918 this same lund rented for $20 


for $1 per uere and selling at $8 per acre. 
On the other hand, In the Vaca Vulley, 


Jae per acre and sold nt $SO per acre. 
Which was a comparatively developed country at the time of their advent, the 


Japanese contribution was to maintain orchards and vineyards already de- 
ae Veloped and to aid In the gradual expansion that has taken place there. In 
fe" southern California the Japanese have come to occupy a conspicuous place in 

ue the citrus fruit industry as Inborers and in the growing of melons, celery, berries, 
and veeetables first as laborers and later as tenant famners. There has been 
| little of the pioneer work here; little of permanent Improvement and development 
of resuyurces. Incrensed production through Intensive farming and gardening 
ae has been ut the expense of the soll, but around Los Angeles and in Los Angeles 
County on lands ultimately destined as city lots and villa sites. Space will not 
permit a full recital of Japanese work upon the land. The sons of Nippon—the 

[- daughters, too, we are now tinding—have brought with them the inherited skill 
be of centurles of intensive farming und have exercised this skill to the full here 
in Californin. Wuey huve worked under conditions and have borne burdens the 
White man flutly refuses to meet or bear. Mr. George Shima has gruphically said 
of the Japanese that they are men who “stoop tu labor.” Fairness requires that 
we acknowledge the debt the Stute of California owes to this allen race within 
our borders, Yet appreciation of the ability of the Japanese to cope with and 
Master these difficulties of land development should not carry us to the conclu- 
Slou that they are fully entitled to land ownership, to citizenship, which are 
In skill, 


; rights presupposing assimilability. The problem is a complex one. 
* tenacity, and energy displayed It tends to prove It. In standard of Hfe main- 
The first establishes cnpability. The second 


talned, it tends te disprove {t. : 
shows the price pald, namely, a lower standard of life than our own. 


In 1913 the Japanese owned 26,707 wcres and leased 255,980, making a total 
In 1916 there were 1,003 Japanese landowners, com- 


control of 282,687 ucres. 
Posing 1.6 of all the landowners in California, and 6,402 tenant farmers, or 
85.2 of all the tenant farmers In California. In 1918 out of a total Japanese 
bopulation of 68,082 (California), compcsed of 41,842 male adults, 12,232 female 
adults, 7,877 male children, and 7,031 female children, 526 farms were owned 
by Japanese farmers, while through lease and contract they controlled 390,637 
Acres, or an average of 63.5 acres per farm owned or controlled. Of these 
there were 84 farms owned by Japanese in southern California, comprising 
2,050 ucres, nnd, together with those lensed and under contract, 2,850 faring, 
With a total acreage of 84,600. In 1916 the total Japanese agricultural wealth 
Wus placed at $25,000,000, the total of Callfornia at $1,014,694,584. ‘The total 
value of agricultural products raised by the Japanese tn 1918 was placed at 


$53,875,720, the total of California at approximately $515,166,000. In 1917 the 
fotul value of the berry crop raised by the Japanese wus $3,181)000, orypearly 


he fa 
fy ie pa 
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; M0 per cent of the total State crop; tomatoes $1,824,000, or 80 per cent; Brape 
$5,690,000, or 35 per cent; beans $5,983,000, or 18 per cent, etc. Data covering 
development work by Japanese, ownership and tenure of land and crop values 
have been taken from the reports of the California Development Board for 
1916, the Japanese Agricultural Association, Millis on The Japanese Problem 
In the United: States, Dr. Sidney Gulick's American Democracy and Asiatic 
Citizenship, and the Japanese-American Year Book. These sources approximate 
correctness nnd are the best vbtainnble. The land-ownership phase of the 
question has been gone Into as fully a3 convenient because, just as the Japanese 
problem of the United States centers in California, so the problem In California 
ls frrevocubly linked with the tilling of the soil. , 
A pussing glance at Japanese activities in other industries will suffice. The / 
number enpluyed In the lumbering Industry within this State 1s neglible. a 
prejudice las checked entirely their employment in the lumber and shing e 
mills of Oregon and Washington, or Mmited them to common labor and “out 
side” Jobs, ut, approximately, the wages of white labor. The San Francs 
fish Canning Co. hus discontinued sending Japanese in appreciable pumbers 
to their stations in Washington and Alaska, Filipinos, Italians, and Mexicans 
belug better adapted to this work, and the Japanese themselves scekiré better 
opportunities in the citics and on the furms. Very few Japanese are employ 
in factoris nnd workshops. A limited number are in the professions. Japanese 
day workers, ving in groups of from 6 to 40, fill the needs of temporary house 
work, window cleaning, etec., at 85 to 60 cents per hour, there being 162 such 
house-cleaning estublishments in San Francisco in 1918 and 67 in Los Angeles. 
It has been estimated by local newspapers that the Japanese operate 15 wie 
dries, 176 confectionery stores, 800 apartment houses and_ hotels, and 4 
groceries and fruit stores in Los Angeles at present. The competition oa 
plained of by our grocers is without legal redress, a8 the Japanese engage : F 
business are within the rights granted by the treaty of 1911. The balance fin 
employment in hotels and clubs, in Japaunese-owned laundries, or as owners 0 
various shops and stores, mecting the needs of their countrymen. ' 
(OW, aS to the pluce they fill in social life in California. In the days ‘d 
Chinese labor the Chinaman was prnised for being satisfied with his lot ane 
knowing his place. The Jupanese, on the other hand, are eriticlzed both for 
Channishness as eyidenced in work cup and colonies and Japanese quarter's 
In the larger cities and for their refusal to “stray put”; for thelr decided 
tendency to Improve their social status, to break the old residence boundaries 
He A move in the white man’s social circles. That aliens so radically differ 
a ey Pag facial features, in tongue and religion, should be clannish 1s to “a 
oe ed. That those sume aliens, after a certain period of residence er 
ne egret Should be secking personal betterment and the realization of 8 
ri fe Handard of living is most natural for a race with the traditions. the cu 
. an patriotism and the ambition of the Nipponese. 2 
among the J of Americanization has been going on during the last Lo years 
netor of lar apnnese of California that las probably wltered the spirit and aes 
pemmnont scl eee of their race in America, They are here for relatlvey 
its Oribertai el ence. They now desire to become adopted to their new life an 
sunds of Jan es. Many are studying Knglish zealously. There are many thou: 
locuttena yes funiles; many thousands of Japanese children are beginnlng 
of the lund of thelr ad of the Japanese to be assimilated Into the soc ut it 
does make adoption. Again this is not the proof of assimilability. 
s * them responsible, It f | Through 
uch organizations as the Japa osters a settling and an accumulating. 1 
Assoclation clisses in ‘e Japanese Association and the Japanese Agriculture 
to scek an education : merennization are conducted, the Jupxnese are ve 
Amerienn customs and te Ienglish, to adopt the Christian religion, to absor 
uxsacta tions dealing with plny thelr part and ussume thelr burdens in Amerlcan 
have formed prefectural. eens of business and agricultural pursuits. They 
10 our State societies Wik bs representing varluus Provinces of Japan, silat 
the Jupnnese Walters did the the union waiters went out on strike in 1916 all 
| ta be smamans = = . they were not then meubers © 
tn eh he oe Mettkebreakers. A new spirit in recent 
Suess Orennized labor to Jupunese Inbor, 
Je ee, 2nd collective bargaluing has very 
maw tee BCale between the white mun and the 
ehis atpproxinuited the standard of living 
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provision merchants of Berkeley, thus foreing the new tenant to purchase sup- 
As the weeks passed hls: neighbors 


plies from Oakland and San Francisco. 
beyan to realize the folly of theiy actions with the result (hat social folicitations 
When Mr. George Shima, popularly called the 
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GRATION, 
of the Japanese to that of the white man of the laboring class, Whe Jipanese 
gcuetet  Christint missions are aiding the Japanese to play a more complete part in our 
Ty ner cot St sucial life; so also the Japanese ehurehes, of whieh there were LU in Clalifernia 
tome? dn 1914 with a membership of 2,000, There is little or no friction between the 
twig DEREPES Japanese and the white children in the public schools. The establishment of 
hits a Tee kindergartens Where Japanese children may Jean Tenglish before taking yvrade 
a eat? work will remove most of the problent comnectcd with the public schools, 
ib Teeth (Formerly Jupanese used the publig tennis courts im OQuklaud at dhe price 
i ants of harsh words and ocensionul stone throwing. A new spirit of widerstonding 
eee has now sceorded them the sume treatment and opportunity us others receive 
aE ts und enjoy. That the best eluss of Jupaunese Las experienced difliculties in enter: 
wy te pe jug, even to a limited extent, into the social life of their uecighborhood fs evt- 
| ast denced in the ease of the San Iranciseo manager of Mitsui & Co., the Jupnanese 
indo F international trade firm. When this Jnpanese business mun, a gentlemnun of | 
is Sane Pe" cosmopolitan culture who had traveled extensively in Asia and Invrope, rented 
a huuse in Berkeley his neighbors threatened to boycott the fuel dealers: and 
| 
| 


iter, Tee 
a it gers 
ee were eventually exchanged. 
aes “potato king,” und president of the Japanese Association of America, secured 
anEN fn residence in an exclusive section of Berkeley, insinuations and Invectives were 
pnw" benped upon him and the newspapers of the bay cities hurled trades: and : 
wi", epithets. Lut sumptuous furnishings, a beautiful gurden with rare shrubs 
eke") and 2 $500 donation to the Young Men’s Christian Assoclation of the State 
vee” University caused the people of Berkeley to recognize his respectability and 
yar public spirit aud (he social ban was raised. In Los Angeles the Japanese ie 
af “HY Students’ Club, consisUng mostly of the University of Southern California Jiup- : 
baat, auese Students, were obliged to drop plans for the purchase of a lot for clubhouse } 
eos”, Purposes due to the prejudice of our citizens. Japanese played an iniportant z 
part financially in the relief of San Francisco after the fire and throughort the . 
é 


Teh’ 
x war subscribed a full quota to Red Cross funds, 
The part Japanese play in our social life night be discussed at much greater 
Jength from many different angles, but the discussion itself borders on that of 
It is certain that no other race so radically 


assimilation to be cousidered Jater. 
different from our own has made the persistent, serious attempts to become a 


in 4 
Ge 
th te : 
mid part of our suclal life as has the Japanese race. It is equally certain that, ey- 
cl) Cept du isolated cases, us exchange of neighborly visits between whites and 
-ot* Japanese In Florin and similar settlements, and connnon attendance at church 
oe Services at Livingston, the Japanese have not been accepted as an integral part 
vs Of the social life of Califorin or nny section thereof, In tis respect they still 
al’ Temain an allen people in a foreign land. 
- ASSIMILATION, 


C4 Assimilation bas been defined as the act, process, or result of making or becon:- 
7 Ing like, homogencons, or hurmonius; a modifying of one thing or element to 
Hs Make it harmonize with or resemble another, The outstanding proponent of 
Japanese assimulabiity to American tife is De. Sidney L. Guullck, a former pro- 
ie fessor and lecturer in Doshishi University and the Imperial University of Kyoto, 
“Japan, an American of Jong residence in Jupan, the uuthor of several books on 
that country and now serving as secretary of the National Committee for Con- 
Btructive Immigration Legislition, with headquarters in New York City, As- 

(’ Blmilability is referred to casually in both his books, American Democracy and 
*  Agtatie Citizenship and The American Japanese Problem, but directly in the 
E latter where two chapters entitled “Are Japanese asstuilable™ and “Cin Amert- 
* Gins assimilate Japanese ” cover 65 puges. In brief, Dr. Gulick tells us that as- 
lmilation does not involve free intermarriage of races. Le earnestly depreentes 
Intermurrying, drawing his conclusions from various cases clted, many of which 
Ave, nevertheless, resulted happily for beth partics. It is to the possibilities of 
Assimilation without intermarriage that be dircets our uttentlon. 
that the untrained thinker takes the concrete whole as he finds it, the difference 


In color, in physiognomy, language, psychie characteristics, clyHization, morals, 
aud religion; that each element is unconsclously regarded as carrying with it all 
the rest, so that whenever one element exists the possession of the others imay 


I 
assuiied: that these characteristics are thought to be inherited from genera- 
lon to generation by the regulur vital processes, 


Tle tells us 


Tm tt reese 
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Continuing, he states (hat the universal characteristics of all mankind, whut- 
ever the rice, is their comntaon possession of power of abstract thoughe, of lan- 
gtnige, of dnoril sense, nud of religious aspirations; that man is by his Innermost 
mature sochil; that so-euled race characteristics, then, fall into two groups, the 
physiological and Che psychological, the former transmitted by bilogical, the lat- 
ter by socink beredity ; the former completed in the ease of each individual not 
Inter thin birth, while social heredity begins possibly before birth, but reaching 
its muxiwum activity during childhood; that physivglogical and social heredity 
have no necessiry connection; that it “is not physical aimenamation that 
nites mankind; it is mental community. Zo be great a nation necd not be of 
Gne blood | it hiust be of one mind”; that the spirit and even the play of expres- 
sion on the faces of Japanese children born and raised here disclose the subtle 
Influence af work transtorming thems that any seelal heritage whatever can be 
riven to any childs Chat modern seienee has completely refuted the arzuments of 
(he defenders of Japanese nonussimilability. Dr. Guiiek ends his chapter by 
Stating Ghat while adequate scientific data are lacking covering the desirability 
of iological assimibiiion of the Japanese and white races, the social assimilation 
of the Japanese is beyond question, Recognizing the masterly contribution of 
Dr. Guilck to the question of race assimilation, the writer, nevertheless, reserves 
his own humble opinion to be expressed In the concluding remarks. 

Mav. Hf, A. Millis, professor of economics, University of Kansas, a thorough in- 
vestizator of our relations with Japan, in his book, The Japanese Problem in 
the United States, states that the Japanese quickly conform te certain stand: 
ards of (he sdopted country, namely, in dress, diel, mastery of the English lau 
kuage, reading oF Atmevican periodicals and newspapers, ete, but draws the tol- 
lowing conclusions as to their assimilation-—that is, Ghat they have meuy per: 
sonal quiuities which make for rapid assimilation: that in their assimilation 
much progress has been made; that whether they could be completely assimilate: 
Under fiverable conditions only time would tells that even with Himifed numbers 
the situation Is such that assiuilation is unlikely to oecur In the desired degree ; 
that with large numbers it would not take place; that the evil of race m xture is 
pretty much of a bogie. Following are authorities more clearly in favor of 2s- 
sinalation: 

Mr. KX. IK. Kawakiaiml, formerly head of the Japanese Association of Amreica, 
head of the Pacific Press Bureau (Japanese) of San Francisco, and author of 
Asia at the Door, is not only am emphatic believer in Japanese asshnilablity Hut 
urges Intermarriage of fhe two races as a practical solution. 

Mr, Yumato Iehthashi, a graduate of Stanford University, formerly 8 special 
ngent of the United States Immigration Cominission, and author of a coin- 
prehensive pamphlet, Japanese Immigration—Its Status in California, asserts 
that “present facts clearly Indleate the capacity of the Japanese for assimila- 
tion.” To the contrary ure the follewing: 

Dr. Jesse F. Steiner, author of The Japanese Invasion, A Study in the 
Psychology of Inter-Racial Contacts, asserts that the Japanese, being peculiarly 
responsive to strange surroundings might surpass other nationalities mm their 
ubility to acquire American civilization, but doubts whether the difficulty of 
slving them a falr chance will ever be overcome. Ee rege 

Dr, Robert I. Park, of the department of sociology, University of Chicago, 
says that the Japanese wear a “racial uniform,” and that like the Negro are 
“condemued to rennin among us an abstraction.” ins 

Mr. Montaville Mowers, author of The Japanese Conquest of American Op n 
lon, and a voluminous gutherer of the opinions of authorities on the saa 
asserts the Japanese to be wholly unassimilable; that the belief that the oe 
ing pot” can absorb all races fs the grent American illusion; that if Pease 
(o attempt to assimilate the Japanese under Dr. Gulick's proposed immigra pee 
law (see Discussion of organizations and programs in this pamphlet), the 
cilizens would awuke some day to tind but the dead soul of America | 
melting pot, . ane Me. 

Senator Phelan; Mr. Chester Rowell, editor of the Fresno Republicen ; Hr 
V. S. McClatchy, publisher of the Sacramento Bee and a student of the Lo : 
at the source of {mmigration, Japan, all aes emphatically the nonussi! 
ily of the Japanese race into American life. 

In (he answer to questionnaires Involying a group of questions aan led ed 
writer to both Americnn and Japanese employers of Jupanese ee the In- 
swers to the question of what per cent of those Japanese ha turulization 
dividuals were sequalnted could qualify for citizensh!p if yan na t-and the 
Pos ceed Choir pecepterss ranged from none cto 50 pei) cent, 
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duswers rescurdins gossimidiation given by white employers wis Chat they could 


bot be assimilated, ov nt least not within several generntions. 
The sitution in Uawnii, while somewhat beyoud the seope of this pampliter, 
In 1916 the total esthnated 


Mii. 
Is of exceptlonal interest as regards assitnilation. 

nnbind, rh. population ef the istunds was 228,777, of which 97,000 were Japunese, 23,770 
thonehs, of B Hawaiian, 23,755 Portuguese, 21,054 Chinesc, ete. while the Smerieans, British, 
WV Tis pfs GOPUnUnS, ind Russians together numbered only 16,082. With reference to in 
nro otis fermuirriage by the Japanese ino given year, out of 1,314 Japanese men whe 
ileeival, i & mmarricd 7.806 niuarried Japanese brides, The tendeney to maintain a pure stock 
eee isparked. A stoall Ateticun minomty is seeking to Americunize vastly larger 
Tlawaifan population will in all probability become 


p indiviursl | 
h bute = RPOUpS of diverse races, aes | = 
suet hes = Increasingly a mixture of Japanese, Chinese, Hawaiian, and white, the pure 
.angtin a —-«Bvod constituting a constantly diminishing proportion, That American citizens 
i of Jupunese parentage will soon be the voting power In Tlawaii is a foregone 
Whether they will be permeated with Americun {deals in the ex- 
The supreme test of thir patriotism 


4 
I vl et led 
i uf eit conclusion, 


Jase {lie ; ; 
I in peaee or in war will be made there. 
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: clunte J NEW PEUBLEMS UNDER GENTLEMEN'S AGREEMIENT, 

NS aaa 

plese A ; 

iat These problems are two in number, first, evasion of the agreement; second, 
reent influx of wives of resident Japanese, so-called “ picture brides.” Japan 


| ysl 
pfritei I. ’ . e : 
has been charged with infidelity inher part of the enforcement of the agree- 
ment by permitting eertaiwn numbers of emigrants to embark for our ports who 
The report of the Com- 


proved upon arrival to be in fret of the Inboring elass, 


fess, reset 
missioner of Immigration for 1919 shows that 3835 Japanese immigrants were 
On the 


pare 
oS . fonnd to be without proper passports, 200 ef whom had none at all. 
see _? other hand, Prof. WL A. MUS, while employed by the Immigration Connnission 
Peles to observe the workings of the agreement; Mr. Mackenzie, California com- 
Cee Missioner of labor; and the commissioner of immigration ut Seattle, Wasth., 
pa all state that, though the letter of the agreement is sometimes evaded by in- 
wt dividuals, us a restrictive meusure the agreement has been very successful and 
at hnuch more effective Chan the enforcement of the Chinese exclusion laws. IMiis 
ee phase of the problem is best met by rigid Inspection at the ports of embarkation 
owt by Japanese officials and at the ports of arrival by our authorities and prompt 
ve = deportation of those who do not maintain the class status thelr passports eull 
wl for. ‘Lhe Japanese Government has placed great restrictions upon emigration 
to Mexico and Canada, with the result that according to the Bureau of Imn- 
Migration the surreptitious entries made through Mexico were straggling and 
In 1919 there were 117 contraband Japunese laborers apprehended 
We see that the numher is 


" nogtigible. 
at the Cullfornia-Mexican border and deported. 
The bureau states that a larger 


small despite flaring newspaper headlines. 
Working fund at its disposal would eliminate this phase of the problem. 


rife 
ee As to the second problem, prior to May 5, 1917, the class of female immigrants 
, koown as “pleture brides," when presenting passports under the agreement, 
were admitted only after the performance of a merrlage ceremony ino aecord- 
ay ‘tce with the laws of (his eountry, the appiieant being detained in port until 
- "the ceremony had heen perfovined, Of course, this did not prohibit; it merely 
Inconvenicneed. This proving unsatisfactory to the bureau, on extensive inves- 
ae gation was made of the legality of the picture marriage under Japanese Jaws, 
~The burean, having ascertained the complete legalization of this marriage cere. 
Mony dependent upon official notification by the contracting parties and thety 
1 Witnesses to the Japanese Government registration bureau, adopted a rule that 
~ the validity of these marriages be recognized and a further rule requiring a 
Certified record of the registration and a certified copy of (he notification of mar- 
rage nnide out by the party to the same living In the United States. Proim 
1809 to 1916 the net increase of alien Japnnese females in the United States 
‘ was 10,906. In 1919 there were 8,192 Japanese “ wives” adinitted. The report 
_ the Commissioner of Immigration nowhere states the number of females who 
.' (parted for that year, Since the percentage of net gain for all Japanese tm. 
grants for that year ts 37 per cent of total arrivals, and presuming the net 
£aln on the 3,192 Japanese wives was also 387 per cent (probably much greater 
48 “nicture brides” ineluded in the number would be of ft class not likely to 
apart) we would have n net fminigration of 1,481 Japanese wives for the year 


Oe 


1919 
A pamphlet published by the Chiifornin Farmers’ Cooperative Assoclation 
¥ey a§ the number of “ picture brides” to euter the port of San Franciseo for 
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1919 as GES. Tt WIN be borne ty Wind that there ts Q distinetion between “fe 
ture brides” nad © Wives,” the Intter being the larger term, (Many writers 
We Newspapers hinve friled to make this distinetion.) Sinee the totn! female 
luunisration Crom Japan, wives and all, was 4,311 for 1919, or nearly one-half 
OF the whole period fronr 1909 to 1916, and despite the fact that dita is not 
avilable lo tell us of the increased number of “ picture brides ” recently come 
(oO oUF Shores. these feures would ordinarily give us food for serious thought, 
But on beceuher 17, 1919, the Japanese Government announced that ou and 
after Pebruary 25. 1920, it would Stup Issuing passports to “ pictur. brides.” 
That the prenat INaAjorIty Of hose Wives perform the labor of men in the fields in 
addition to the bearing of children Is beyond dispute. 

G. Charics Hodges, Writing in Sunset’ for June, 1917, and quoting the State 
board of health, says that the Japanese show an Annual inereuse by 37 births 
per thousand to the white ruce increase of about 20 births per thousand. The 
Los Angeles Times States Ohat there has been an increase of 3,000 per cent dur- 
ing (he last 10 venrs of Children born of Japanese parents in California and it 
decrease during the lust four yours of 8 per cent of children born of Caucusian 
parents, But the Times is here dealing only in Percentages. Senator Phelan 
Vuls into the same “rror, quoting percentages without cuinpuring totals of 
population, 

Dr. William J,. Holt, statistician of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
fells us that in the year 2024, Supposing little or ne Japanese finmigration, the 
White and Japanese Populations will have equaled each other, but he bas al- 
lowed a white inereuse by immigration to Culifornin of only 750,000 for each 
Of the JO-yeur Periods between 1917 and 2024 und has palpably erred in placing 
JInpanese focmndity at 65 perv thousand for the year 1917, claiming State board 
OF Nealth fires, Mr. TTodges, quoting the snime board, places the ligure ait 37 
per cent. As long as « Dictnre brideg ” are barred from our shores by being 
denied prssports, tnd remembering population totals, the writer after a careful 
Survey of the situation, Past and present, can not but conclude that there is no 
present menace in (he Japanese birth rate in California. 


DISCUSSION OF PRO AND ANTITAPANESE ORGANIZATIONS, ‘THEIR PROGRAMS AND 


INFLUENCE ON PURLIC OPINION. 


ate most comprehensive Program is that of the National Committee for Con- 
Structive Iminisration Legislation, membership in the committee being open fo 
all American citizens, and the secretary of which is Dr. Sidney LL. Gulick. This 
committee Proposes u bil] to be enacted by the Senate and House ot Repre- 
sentitives to regulate {umusration, to promote assimilation, and to moify the 
PCTULEMENES for the acquisition of citizenship, Withont repenting the pro- 
Visions contained therein for determining various fucts froin time to thine, nor 
ony RUS for the amendment of past acts, the bill In brief provides for— 

me Lhe reculation of adj immigration on & percentage principle, with the appll- 
Rapes, eg Principle to cach people or mother-tongue group separately but 

€ 1 

Ae ane Ronual adinission of from 3 tu 10 per cent of those of exch people 
i rendy nura lized, including the American-born children of that people us 
eg a in the census of 1996, 
WIth tae een of an immigration commission to determine annually the rate 
tional chreumet eed mits, with power to admit or exclude labor under excep- 

i CUIUStances, to formulate Plans for the distribution of immigration, 

ition of eq + ecified and exceptional matters of importance, including 
1. ‘The raising of the ston! standards for naturalization. 
sion of the privil ne OP etdards of qualiticutiong for citizenship and the exten- 

®% ‘he Separation of ti Cclenilization to everyone who qualifies, 
‘y, Cltizenship of A wife from that of her husband. 


G ‘The re ‘ 
Chinese, “PC! of all tawes dealing specifically ang ‘differentially with the 


The Japanese g : 
ized “ for the Drowcny eres: York, Supported by annual patronage, is orgnn- 
Jipan, and tho diftusient Of tlendly’ relation, between the United States and 
cdge of Japan, its ulmg idea the American People of a more acenrate know!- 
The Japanese Assoc} ithe? arts, science, Industries, and economle conditions.” 
SCHUETO vA America, Of which Mr, George Shima 1s now 
hilo eta ated in most of the large cities in the United 
Ser Ones In ‘towns and farming districts of Cull- 
Franciscg, Through its press. |bureaus, 
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Magazines, und use of pamphlets it is continually reaching a multitude of people, 
The Japanese are the foremost propagandists of the duy. ‘his association, 
while deprecating (be Californian alien land law of 1933 and urging naturatiza- 
tion for the members of the Japanese race lawfully within the United Stites, is 
at present spending most of its euergies in offsetting the activities of the Asiatie 
Lixclusion Lengue and individual agitation for restriction. 

The United States Bureau of Ingnigration has drafted a new finiigration bill 
embodying a nominal head tax for all aliens and reyulring their registration 
nnuually for a period of four years, or until they shall have been naturalized. 
The bill contains elaborate means for enforcement of powers granted, but in no 
Way changes the present stutus of oriental iminigration. This bill, of course, 
dues not touch upon naturalization. 

In 1905 the Asiatic Isxclusion League of America, then known us the Jupa- 
nese and Korean Exclusion Leugue, wus organized. It hus been behind ond fos- 
tered every anti-Japanese agitation in this State since its organization. Sup- 
ported by certain newspapers it has at times aroused enthusinsm for its pro- 
grains among thinking people; at other times it hus agituted withoul Guise said 
failed to receive a complete response from the people. The Asiatic Mxclusion 
League of Californiu is now organizing the Pacific Coast States in support of 
the following legislation, both State and national: 

J, Isntire prohibition of leasing of agricultural lands to Japanese alicns. 

2. Prohibition of purchuse of lands by dunmiy corporations, i, @, corporations 
Whose inajority capital stock ig owned or controlled by aliens. — . 

3% Requiring the guardian of the property of a child of alien parentage, If any 
purt of that property shall be realty, te report all fiuancial matters connected 
With the guardianship to some designated State official semiannually, 

4. Amendment of the Federul Constitution whereby children born of parents 
either or both of whom are ineligible to citizenship will themselves retain the 


Status of thelr parents. 
o Cancellation of the gentlemen’s agreement. 


6. Exelusion of all Japanese of the laboring class. 

@. More rigid reyuirements for naturalization of aliens. 

It is proposed to secure the above State legislition by infative measures now 
being prepared, Space will not permit of a general discussion of the merits of 
this varied program. 

Mr. V, S. McClatchy also proposes the bringing in of Chinese laborers for a 
fixed period of time, and for certain locnlized iidustries, in addition to the above 


program, 
C CONCLUSIONS. 
Amidst such pretenticus programs and cross programs the wrifer hesitates 
fo draw his own conclusions in publie. Perhaps an unbiased, although brief, 
Stuly of this question may warrant the statement of them for the reader's 
benetit. Those conelus'ons are arrived ut in the knowledge that the census of 
1920 and the forthcoming report of the State board of control, provided that 


leport be a comprehensive, fuir one, open to public fnspection, may alter the 
Nor has the writer ignored on (hte one hand the possi- 


following conclusions, 
bility of Jupan’s insistent attitude toward the problems of land ownership 


and eltizenship being a snbtle means of keeping America’s attention directed 
away from the “penceful penetration” of China, Manchuria, and Siberia’ by 
il nition of militaristic amb:;tions drawing its governmental PO Wrerrss from il 
Gerinan-modeled constitution, On the other hand he has not forgotten the 


Wording of the first treaty Japan ever signed : 
‘There shall be a perfect. permanent, and universal peace and a sincere and 


Cordial amity between the United States of America on the one part and the 
Einpire of Japun on the other part and between their people respectively, with- 


Out exception of persons or places.” 
Under that treaty, which bore the signiture of Matthew Calbraith Perry, we 


introduced Japan to the world of western civilization, Quoting Klin Root; 

“It is hard. for democracy to learn the responsibilities of its power, but the 
beople now,*not governments, muke friendships or dislikes, sympathy or d_s- 
cord, peace'or war between nations. In this modern day, through the columns 
of the myriad press and messages flushing over countless wires, multitudes 


call to multitudes ucross bounduries and oceans in courtesy or jusult, inaunily or 
Fore'gn officers and ambassadors wid dninisters no longer keep ov 
‘The 


in definnee, 
break the Peace, but the conduct of each peuple toward. every other, 
People who permit themselves to treat the people of other countries) with as. 


as 
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courtesy or insult ure surcly sowing the wind to reap the whirlwind, for 4 
world of sullen and revengeful hatred can never be a world of peace, Against 
such u feeling treaties are waste paper and diplomacy the empty routine of 
jdle form.” 

Chese conclusions ave > j 

1. No change in status of Japanese immigration advisable. A rigid enforce 
ment of (he wugreement at ports of entrance and the Mexican border, If, despite 
Jupan’s promise to prohibit “ picture bride” immigration continues, a woui- 
fication of that agreement, or a more drastic interpretation of it by the Immi- 
gration Bureau, or direct legislation on that point advisable. 

2) The pli of percentage iumigration for all races, including the Japanese 
and Chinese, might prove successful when assimilation of oriental races has 
been demonstrated beyond doubt by time and some means effected for equal 
distribution over continental United States. That time has not yet arrived. 

8 No change im naturalization laws advisable, except as an aid to govern- 
ment in the nuturatization of those aliens to whom citizenship may be now 
yranted. Any attempt to mmend the lederal Constitution refusing citizenship 
to children born of alicn inclig:les is dangerous and un-American. It woud 
result in two groups of American-born oricntauls—thpse now citizens and those 
who would remain alien under the amendment. It could not be retroactive 
and would, therefore, not affect ownership of Jand in California by any con- 
siderable number of Japnnese for many years to come; advisable only as a last- 
vesort measure. 

4. The land Jaw of 1918 should be amended permitting leasing of agricultural 
Innds for a period of possibly 10 years, thus insuring a higher standard of 
living and ultimate Americanization of those Japunese who are here with us, 
whether we want them here or not. 

5. Mnactment of the dummy corporation provisions. 

6. States supervision of incomes derived from realty owned by alien minors 
and controled by guardians. 

7. A constructive policy of Americanization of Japanese who are permanently 
a part of our populiacion should be mapped out by the State. 

S. Distribution of oriental immigrants lawfully entering United States under 
existing trenties. 

9, Cessation of all unwarranted agitation disrupting international amity. 

10. The importation of Chinese coolie labor for short periods of time, thereby 


preventng cneystiwent, but only when in the opinion of the proper departiweut 


of the Governnent the need is urgent and such importation is under Government 
control, with proper safeguards for full protection of the rights of those 
imported. 

Such a program, as the problem now stands, would protect all the interests 
of Callfornia, for strict enforcement of agreements will, as the Bureau of 
Tmimnigration polnts out has been true in the past, prove more effective in opera: — 
tion than direct exclusion, At the sume time it places upon the Japanese 
themselves the burden of proving ultimate assimilability and therefore can not 
disrupt the cordial friendship existing between the two Governments, The 
Japanese Government recognizes the existence of our Jnupanese labor problem. 
Any further program seems unnecessary from a domestic standpoint, unwar- 
runted from un international standpoint. 


THE FIOMESTEAD Trust, 
‘ New York, July 14, 1929. 
CITAIRMAN CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE, Bete Se 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dean Siz: Permit me to offer a suggestion as to immigration und naturallza- 
tion regwations., 

The subject has interested me greutly for some years, having studied the 
matter from many angles, During the past two or three years I have discussed 
with southerners the Negro problem with the idea of finding its solution through 
immigration. To throw into the Southern States with an exccss@ezro popula 
tion a very large number of white {mmigrant farmers, thereby stopping ull feat 
of Negro political domination, should he be given his full rights as guaranteed 
by. our Constituiion, would seem to offer a solution, | 
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The more Intelllgent persons with whom DL diseussed (his solution ragereed with 
me Chat it Is the only way by which the Negro problem of the South ena be 


solved, 
Control and fixing of residence of immigrants during the perlod) of (heir 
mitinatizadion or undih citizenship is grated: would seam to goon long way dy 


clatring up the following problems: 
1, Iuxclusion of races, particularly the Japanese and Chinese, causing fll will 


on the part of (heir governments because oft discrimination. 
2. Black political domination In Southern States where Negro population ts tn 


excess of whites, 
3. Failure to grant full rights to all citizens as guaranteed by our Constt- 


tution. 
4, Overcrowding of our cities. 


5. Declining farm population. 
6. Segregation of nationalities in cities and rural sections. 


7 Failure to quickly Amnericanize our foreign population. 
Immigrants should be admitted to our country not so much becnuse they 
wish to come, but because we wint them and need thei, that in coming they 


benefit thereby and we are benefited. 
The Federal Government should work hand in hand with each State in such 
away that States needing agricultural development crn secure an mixed imini- 


Brant population of all nationalities, 
The State bureaus can arrange for settlement and plans for employment su 


that euch immigrant is more or less provided for and directed from thine of his 


arrival. 

To mike good citizens, treatment of innnigrants when they wake their frst 
Start in the United States is most important. Lands of Httle value because not 
in use soon beeume u valuable asset as well as the fiamigrant occupant if given 


half a chanee, 

A well-mixed immigrant agricultural population settled in seetions with a 
scattering of uative population quickly become good Americans. Old World 
prejudices and hates soon die out if segregation of nationalities is prevented. 

Japancse and Chinese In small numbers well seattered can do us no injury; 
in fact, with their great knowledge of intensive agriculture they will be a benefit 
particularly in market gardening and fruit-growing sections. 

So long as we make fminigration a matter of systematic regulation as to 
nationalities, place of settlement, pursults, we are (scriminating against no 
race or nationality, but simply solving our own problems and looking out for 
the best Interest of all persons ndmitted, 

.We select the persons best suited by natural traits and pursults to fit our 
needs in all parts of the Nation. 

All nationalities are adinitted, but we are to determine the proportion and 
thelr place of residence until they become citizens after the probation period. 

The probation period should be a matter depending largely on cach individual 
Imaigrant aud bis development in citizenship. Five years Is perhaps a proper 


Minimum perlod of probation. 
Change of residence may be granted under proper safeguards, this matter to 


be left to State authorities If change is within States, and national authority in 


change of residence from one State to another. 
Once an immigrant Jocates on a farm, he buys or plans to buy, he reninins 


there as will his children. 
A large proportion of our agricultural population for many years has been 


Immigrants and their descendants. 
Is it to this class we must look to repopulate and develop our farms and uperi- 


cultural lands, 
Our native population, particularly the younger generations, rapidly leave the 


farms for the larger towns and clties to engage in other pursuits. 
Without doubt the farm is the best place for the immigrant and the place 


Where he most readily becomes Americanized. 

Abor opposes immigration because of our crowding city conditions, where 
An excess of,labor has na tendency to foree down wages, Many immigrants 
fluck to the cities during perlods of high wages, only to return to thelr home 


country to spend the money they carn here. 
Farm settlement will mean permanent settlement and citizenship. 


hot be opposed by labor because it will mean cheaper food cost nnd a more 
abundant supply. 
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Atassnelhesetts, for exsmple, in nermat dimes before Che war perlod bought 
ouside the Sate ench year $300,000.000 0f food products Chit could have been 
crown Within the State,  Mlassachusetis tins 3,000,000 ncres of avidh ble land 
sudfible for aucrientonend? devetopment. Ro-day it tas but little value aad: brings 
but sundd (ax retires to the State. ‘These tonds properly populated: producing 
food near great manufacturing centers would de much tn solving the ide cost 
of divi, thus preventing agitution and restlessness diy these centers on the 
pave of fuclory employees, 

Yours, truly, 
SAMUEL D, He NNAI 


Sealer al 


suppHIsf AMISSton OF Nort AMERICA, 
San Francisco, Calif. July 14, 1920. 
COM MIPCEE ON TMAMICR ATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

GENTLEMEN 2 Tn addition to the inelosed report: sent by the Rev, K. Cchida, 
bishop of the Buddhist Misstfon of North America, I should like to say that 
there is nothing in our Buddhist religion that is detrimental to the spiritual 
and nnrtional progress of the cillzens of the United States. Buddhism is essen 
tially demecratic in spirit and letter ag a slight acquaintance with the history 
of Buddhism would prove. 

We do not worship cats, dogs, elephants, or emperors, as stated by some, and 
anyone who has but a slight knowledge of our religion will testify. It is with 
much regret that Trend the statement of Senator Phelan, as a men of his 
exilted and honored position should be better acquainted with rellzious 
philusophies before making a public utterance which has much weight with 
those of a less culftrred intelizence, 

T extend a hearty invitation to the committee to attend my monthly service, 
which T hold every fourth Sunday in the Buddhist Church, 418 0. Street, 
Sacramento, at 3 p.m. 

Ifany information regarding Buddhism is required by the committee, I shall 
be only too happy to answer any questicn after the above service. 

Ll have the honor to remain, 

Yours, very respectfully, 
LOGAKER SUAKER, 
(BHIKKU.) 
(M. T. Kmsy.) 


CHURCHES AND MINISTERS, 


BuLirrin A. 
(Published 1920, Headquarters Hongwanji Buddhist Church, San Francisco.) 


Headquarters: 1881 Pine Street, San Francisco, Calif. Rev. Koyu Uchida, 
superintendent; Rev, Kelsat Nagai, secretary. Phone, West 6401. 


LOCAL CHURCHES. 


Buddhist Church of San Francisco: 1881 Pine Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
hee Koyu Uchida, chief minister; Rev. Keisai Nagal, minister. Phone, West 
G101, | 

udaas Ciurch of Oakland: 423 Alice Street, Oakland, Calit. Phone, Onk- 
land 2388, 

Buddhist Church of Alameda: 2325 Pacific Avenue, Alameda, Calif. Rev. 
Chijo Pinar a Stee Phone, Alameda 3347-—W. 

Buddhist Church of Berkeley: 2947 Channing W ; 4f. Rev. 
Keisal eee ee Phone, 1678. ay, Berkeley, Cait. 

Buddhist Church of Vacaville: Vaenville. Car: esi 8 _ 
Yoenyu Aoki, minister, Wille, Call, poast-ollice bows 51S. Rev. 

Buddhist Church of Sacramento: 418 O Street , tev 
tatsu Kudo, chief nunister; Rev, Eikyo Ushio, miliater.  Ehowe, Min 864. 


Buddhist Chureh of Wortn: Worin, Calif, . ps tor 
Iluchisu, minister, HiT, post-ullice box V. Rev, Tetsuo 
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Buddhist Church of Penryn: Penryn, Calif, post-office box 585. Rev, Doshin 
Mizutani, minister. 

Buddhist Church of Stockton: 132 West Washington Street, Stockton, Calif. 
Nev. tvusei Ishimaru, minister. Phone, 1781-W. 

Buddhist Church of Fresno: 1340 Kern Street, Fresno, Calif. Reve Gyado 
Maguri, chief minister; Rev. Reikai Suwa, minister. Phone, 706. 

Buddhist Chureh of Hanford: 314 East Seventh Street, Hanford, Calif. Rev, 
Shoken Harada, minister. 

Buddhist Church of Bakersfield : 2207 N Street, Bakersfield, Calif. Rev. Sel- 
kaku Mizutani, minister. Phone, 2072-W. 
Buddhist Church of Guadalupe: Guadalupe, Calif., post-office box 93. Rey, 


Tssei Matsura, minister. Phone, 51. 
Hongwanji Buddhist Church of Los Angeles: 823 Jackson Street, Los An- 


geles, Calif. Rev. Itsuzo Kyoguku, chief minister; Rev. Itsuzo Kyoguku, chiet 
ininister; Rev, Chosui Ike, minister. Phone, 12041. 
Buddhist Church of Santa Barbara: 108 E. C. P. Street, Santa Barbura, 


Calif. 
Buddhist Chureh of Watsonville: 107 Bridge Street, Watsonville, Calif. Rey, 


Johsho Ishiguro, minister. Phone, 90. 
Buddhist Church of San Jose: 630 North Fifth Street, San Jose, Calif. Rev. 
Phone, S. J. 2344. 
Rey, 


Manjo Ichimura, minister, 
Buddhist Chureh of Palo Alto: 718 Jmerson Street, Palo Alto, Calif, 


Ryugyo Fujimoto, minister,” Phone, 438-M. 
Buddhist Mission of Auburn: Post-office box 7, Auburn, Calif. 
Buddhist Church of Portland: SG North Tenth Street, Portland, Oreg. Rev. 
Phone, A—14996. 
Rev. Hoshin 


Keijo Fulfil, minister, 

Buddhist Chureh of Seattle: 1020 Main Street, Seattle, Wash. 
Fujii, chief! minister; Rev. Doko Minamoto, minister. Phone, 2487, 

Buddhist Mission of White River: R. FF. D. 2, box 216, Auburn, Wash. 


Rev, Fiju Shibata, minister. 
uddhbist Mission of Tacoma: Tacoma, Wash. 
Buddhist Chureh of Snlt Lake: 225 West First South Street, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Rev. Renjo Hirosawa, minister. Phone, West 9171-W. 
Buddhist Church of Denver: 1917 Market Street, Denver, Colo. Rev, Tessho 
Ono, minister. Phone, Main 5220. 
Buddhist Mission of Vancouver: 1603 Albert Street, Vancouver, B.C. Rey. 


Junichi Shigeno, minister. Phone, 1. 


STATE oF CATIFORNTA, 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, 


Sacramento, Calif., July 19, 1929. 


Hon. Atnenr JOHNSON, 


Chaivman Congressional Committee on eee 
Jinmigration and Naturalization, 
St. Francis Motel, San Francisco, Calif. 


Drain Mn. CirammMan: Not that I attach any Importance to the matter, but 
In order that your record may be complete, I desire to advise your comnittee 
that I have never received any letter from George Shima or any other Japanese 
Chinking me for not calling a special session of the legislature to deal with 
the Japunese question, | 

The controversy over this alleged letter hug been carried before your com- 
mittee and, although I do not understand Its relevancy to the great problem 
you are so tirelessly studying, I feel I must enter this denial of the statement 
that such a letter was received. 

Whon Senator Phelan, manifestly with no other purpose than an attempt to 
discredit me, gave out fn dispatches from Washington that Thad reeeived sneb 
a letter from Shima I inquired of every member of my office force, and noe one 
Of then had any recollection of it. T then caused a thorough search of my 
office files to be made, but vo such missive was found. 

I have never seen such a letter and no such letter ever came to my oflice, 


Very truly, yours 
"79 
; Wa. D. Srevritens, Governor. 


Se “3 
OP eee. 
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Strock ron, Carnie, Judy 19, 1924, 
Hon. ALnerr JOMNSON, 
Chairman of the louse Committee on 
Lamigration aud Naturatization, 
St. Francts Jlotel, San Francisco, Calf. 
Hoxonan Le Sin: Allow me to submit to you, a8 chairman of the committee who 
are muking this very important inquiry into the Japanese condition in this 
State, an uecount of the Japanese Antigambling League of Stockton. I con- 
sider it is an iimportant matter in estimating the Japanese attitude in California 
toward the customs and observances of the people of this Commonwealth in 
respecting Che luw and order of the community. In this matter and all the 
macters witch are within our power we are endeavoring to dv our utmost to 
elevitte (he moral tone of our people, so that we can be the best residents in this 
State, although we wre not privileged to participate in the full right of citizen- 
ship. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
T. TAXK=na, 
Secretary of Antigambling Lcague of Stockton. 


TUK JAPANESE ANTIGAMBLING LEAGUE OF STOCKTON, 


The Japanese residents of the city of Stockton have organized, in November, 
1919, n Jengue under the title given above in order to perfor the civic duty 
for the best interest of the community in which they reside, Jn organizing 
this league the Japanese who are behind this movement had but one thought, 
to protect the public interest above all the private Interest. We realized that 
the effect of the evils of the gambling is far-reaching in disorgunizing home life, 
social stubiity, and producing bad Influence In the lives of the children in the 
community, 

In Stockton this evil has been so common among the Chinese, but the victins 
were among the ofher nationalities, including Japanese, Mexicans, Hindoos, 
and Americans. It 1s aguinst law ef the State to conduct such places of 


geunbling, but enforcement of the lnw has never been vigorous by some mys- 


terious way, T¢ is observed that there nre at present over 20 such places eper- 
ated. And the number of visitors to these places have Jate alarmingly been 
on fnerease, thus brenking down the best tradition and observances of the 
American people, 

The JInpuoese residents in the past have attempted to stamp out this evil 
habif among the Japanese commnnity, and covperated with the local officials 
in giving necessary juformiation, ete. But so far these numerous attempts have 
been unsuccessful. We are at present very much alarmed, for this evil In- 
fiuence may be gradually extended to the children of the community, and as the, 
first step of the activities of the league we proposed to deport those habitual 
gamblers back to Japan, and consulted with Attorney at Law Mr. John Wan- 
cock at the expense of the league. Our attorney in turn is consulting with the 
tniaigration officials as to the lef process of such steps. We hope that it is 
found to be within the power of the inimigration officials, that such steps may 
be taken in order to clean up such social evil pnd clevate the moral tone of 
the community. 7 

Whether such mensure can be adopted or not, we are anxious to endeavor 
ourselves to the best interest of the Inhabitants of this Commonwealth dis- 
reaurding, of course, the ineligibHity to citizenship of this country. 

The article which is inclosed here will tell some of our netivities In Stockton. 


San Francisco, Canir., May 22, 1920. 
Mr. T, TAKERA, 
Secretary. Stockton. Calif, 
Dean Sin: I beg to acknowledge receipt of yours of the 22d instant In regurd 
te the gambling sitnation at Stockton. 
In view of the present anti-Jnupanose agitation throughout tlds State it secms 
to me that you should at once rid not only your fimmedinte territory but 
ihe entire State of the undesirable Japanese, such as gamblers sud prosti- 


a 
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Todo this T would advise that an exsumidmetion of the sitaadon be tonde 


Tules, 
With a view fo ompping out anoactive Gunpaign and eid) your comunity of 
Should you desire. £ could: arrange my invest pate 


this undesirable element. 
tien Work soas to pertait me fo come up Chere on Sunday, May 30, for in con- 
My tle fs so taken up wilh) ine 
thal Sunday would be the 


ference with the menbers of your sociely. 
In the event (hat you decide 


portant iousurance investigations at present 
only day L eould get away from here at present, 
lo retain me in this uneter I wil furnish you with relinble men experienced in 
secret work of this character, At the time [ visit your city To could) tell you 
just how many men would be necessary und what should be done in order te 
insure success, You ure well aware that in doing this work you will meet woth 
the cooperation of the Governmeut Tmuifgration Service, who ave anxious to 
learn the identity of Chese undesirables and deport them. Te shoutd he to the 
Interest of all luw-nbidiug Japanese to take aut onee part in this clean up and 
Leip show the Govermnenc that majority of the Japanese intend to obey (he haw. 
You will please advise ine as soon as possible if you wish me to take clauge 


of the case or to come up and look over the situation. 
Thinking you for your inquiry, and assuring you that To will be ready to 


assist you in the ubeve clean up, J remain, 
Very truly, yours, 
L. 1 McUarriry, 
Confidential Investivyator, 


[Stockton Duafly Independcut, May 23, 1920.J 
ANTIGAMBELING LEAGUE ACTIVE —dAPANESE ORGANIZATION 18 CAMPALUNING FOR 
LDUCATION OF COUNTRYMEN, 
Japanese who are backing the Antigambling League of Stockton bave recently 
renewed their campaign of education to cause all of their countrymen to refrain 
The Antigambling 


from entering the Chinese gambling joints In Stockton, 
League is an organization fostered by the leading Jnpanese of Stockton wad 


San Joaquin County and Dag a membership of over 2,000 orientals. 

The following statement of the stund of the association on the gumbling 
question has recently been sent out by the Stockton league headquarters; 

“Ryery saue man and woman realizes that gambling of any sort is a real 
Menace to an individual’s well-being us well as to the welfure of society, It 
ruins one’s whole being as a man wilh reason. IC shatters lus hopes and arbi- 
tions of life. It causes his physical and moral degradation. Not only do the 
Individuals throw away their lives, they sncritice (heir homes in order to gamble 
and their wives and children are left uneared for, The consequence of it is 
that suclety as a whole gulfers, 

“Japnnese residents of this city und neighboring towns early perceiving the 
grave danger of this vice, organized themselves info a league called the Anti 
gunbling League in November of lust year. 

“The increase fn vagrancy has been one of the most obvious results of 
gumibling, Recently a Japanese attempted to commit suicide at Independent 
Park in this city. When the case was investiguted f¢ was learned that gambling 
was the cause for the rash act. There are many Japanese who are being cared 
for ut che State usyhuns and State and county prisons because of mental dis- 
orders brought on by gumbling, ‘hese people are a direct expense to the people 


Of this Stute and county. 

“The movement headed by the leading Japanese of Stockton and its vicinity 
has produced a gvod result. They buve been carrying on & rigorous campaign 
against gunbling in Stockton. ‘hey have becn holding meetings at uany places 
to give warnings to those who frequent the gambling dens, and on the other 
hand we are cuinpalgning for a social awakening and education. There Is no 
Durpuse In this work other thin to create a sound, wholesome public sentiment 


and opinion ugainst the vice of this kind und to carry out a reforuatory 
program auong the Japanese residents in this clty and surrounding towns. 


The league stunds primarily for a social reform, The birth of the iengue is, 
ndeed, 2 nianifested expression of the Japuuese residents of thelr desire for 


betierment of civie and commnualty life. 
“ JAPANESFE ANTIGAMBLING LEAGUE OF SOCK TON, 
“By BF MVvAKI.” 


we aoe 
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COMMISSION ON RELATIONS WITH THE ORIENT, 
Benker at COUNCIL OF TALE CHOURCIEES oF CHUsT IN AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., duly 20, 1920. 
Fionn, ALBERT JOTENSON, 
St. Mraneis IMolel, San Francisco, Calif. 

My Pear Atk. JoUNsSON D Mr. KL OK. Kawakami has sent to your committee 
vopics Of his letter to me of June 25, 1919, and of my reply to him on July 13, 
IOI). He felt in houor bound to tet me know that he had done this. 

When Senator Phelin pave to the press last August charges aguinst me and 
n copy of Mr. Kiwaksmi's fetter to me, 1 wrote to the Senator denying his 
clarges and inelostig a copy of my reply of July 13 to Mr. Kawakami. It 
contained: the significant sentence, “Iam not willlng to go (to California) 
ness American citizens provide the fromaus.” 

Inoiny letter to the Senitor of September 19, of which I inclose aw copy, I not 
only denied tes charges but Toasked how he secured a cony of Mr. Kawakami's 
letter too me. © Your stitement,” Tosaid, “that it ‘necidentally fell under my 
(your) eyes” without more explicit explaination of the ‘accident’ secias quite 
incredible” 

Since the Semttor has taken no notice of my refutation of his charges, und 
has ignored my question, and since he continues to pisrepresent me by giving 
to your committee and through it to the public only a part of that correspond: 
euce, although he possesses the full corre tive, I write to ask. that. Mr. 
Kiwiakani's communicntion to your committee of July 18, 1920, and also this 
letler of nifne with the inclosures, be made a part of the record of the hearings 
of your ceonniltee, ‘The publie should have access to all the facts. 

Palso inclose a copy of the statement by the administrative comunittea of the 
Bederal Council of (he Churches of Christ in America, referred to in ny letter 
oO Senator Phelan. | 

Tam sending copies of this letter to fon. Isaac Siegel, to Hon. John E. 
Raker, fo Kev. George W. Tlintian, and to Mr. Kawakami. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
SIDNEY L. GULLICK. 


SerreMBer 19, 1919. 
Hon. JAMS 1). Pirecan, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dra Sin: This is in reply to your letter of August 23, In which you acknowl 
edge the correctness of the newspaper reports concerning your charges against 
me, Those charges are that Tam ~ simply a Japanese agent,” that Senator 
Dilinghaum’s new Inunigration bill was © sponsored ” by nre, and thet “ the 
Gulick Dil) had been prepared in collaboration with Kawakami.” In proof 
of these charges you give to the press a personal letter addressed to me by 
Mr. Kawakami, 

Your three charges are absolutely without foundation. You declare to be 
facts what are merely your surimises, fnferences, and suspicions, 

lirst, I am not now and never have been “a Japanese agent,” I have not 
reeelved one cent, directly or indirectly, fronr any Japanese source, public 
or private, for my salary or my expenses of any kind, or even ns gifts. I 
win not taking orders of any kind whatsvever from any Japanese person or 
vroup, nor am T consulting with any Jupanese as to what I shall do or not 
do, say or not say. My salary and all my expenses have been met fron, exclu- 
sively Americon sources, As bearing on this point, I inclose copy of n recent 
action taken by the adusinistrative committee of the Federal Counell of the 
Churches of Christ in Amerfen, 

Your charge shows that you are entirely unfamiNar with the splrit, scope, 
and character of the work In which L have been engaged for the pust six years 
Einee my return from Japon, My ahu haa been to secure n genuine solution 
of the American Asiatie problem, one that will really protect Callforrin aud 
ee United Hees us . pear the danger of Astatic nnrigration, yet fn 
BUCH a wry uS tO muke possible the keening o ‘eaty w ‘ avhite 
our present antl-Chinese ee Violante: plug of our treaty with Ching, which 

Eoamowatling you a copy of the pom hlet on ae ‘ 
by the Federnl Counetl of the Churches: In the Gera a ale ania 
Ihave had hoth the duty and tho honor, a8 secretary of the Federal Connell 
Commisslon on Telntlons with the Orient, to have the principal part, Can 
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you fimgine one who is “simply an agent of the Japunese” putting his name 


to such a document? 

Tustead of attacking my character and trying to prove me an agent of a 
Scerer ad sinister “ Japanese propaganda” why not discuss the intrinsic 
merits and demerits of the proposals To am inaking for the regulution of atl 
inmigration? If they are intrinsically bad or wrong even, To will gladly 
abandon thenr, Your method befogs the real question and sidetracks the main 
issue. 

Second. I. am 
Immigration bill. 
would be delighted to have him sponsor what I am proposing. 

Your charge, however, shows that vou do not understand them. The two, 
while having certain Important elements in common, are also markedly dis- 
tinct In fundamental principles and scope. Will you not carefully examine 
the two proposals and muke sure that you do understand them. Tf you care to 
have me do so, I would be glad to talk the whole matter over with you. 

Third. I have never “ coNuborated ” with Mr. Kawakinr or wilh any Japa- 

You may reply 
But my reply 


In no sense whatever “sponsor” of Senator Dillingham’'s 
The Senator is quite competent to sponsor his own pills. 1 


that Mr. Kawakami's letter to me proves that I am doing so. 
to Mr. Kawakaini of July In answer to his of Jusie 25 contains the fol- 


lowing clear refusal of his virtual offer of financial ald for a trip to Cuall- 


fornia: 
“Tom not willing to go (to California) unless American citizens will pro- 


Vide the funds.” I inelose eopy of my letter to hint. 
Having lived in Japan a quarter of a century, I have many friends and 


Aacquiuintunces both in Japan and in America, and correspond with some of 
then. American-Japanese relntions are, of course, topics of conversation and 
correspondence, They know my spirit and purposes, and are naturally glad 
that an American is trying to proiwote right understandings and relations bLe- 
tween the two natious, as are many Americans also. Such facts, however, do 
not prove me an ngent in a sinister “ pro-Jupanese propaganda ” or that Toam 

My 


deliberately promoting plans “that will exterminate the white man.” 


published volumes show that I do not hesitate to eriticize Japan and the 
But T always seek to be fair, tor there are 


Japanese with utmost freedom. 
always two sides to every question. No man or nation {fs utterly bad, 


As for nry relations with Mr, Kawakan, I have known him slightly for 
four years; that is to say, my first acquaintance with him came two yeurs 
after I formulated my percentage plan, My correspondence with him fs Jn- 
Significant. He has looked with disfavor on my specific proposals for a 
percentage regulation of inmnigration, because they bore so heavily on Japu- 
hese finmigration, He says, however, he has become reconciled to the plan, 
If it will put an end to recurring antlJapanese cninpaigns of tf) will, When 
we met In New York early In June we naturally talked of the new anti- 
Japanese campaign which you and others are proinoting, and T remarked that 
Iwas thinking of going to Californin during the stnmmer if I could raise the 
funds. His letter of June 25 developed out of those circumstances, My imme- 
diate and positive refusal of financial ald from any but Aimerican.sources I 


have alrendy quoted. 

Do not the foregoing nnswers to your various charges show that you have 
been quite in error in mnoking them? I, too, am quite willing to let “the facts 
speak for themselves.” But they must be facts, not surnrises and suspicions, 


And now may I ask by what process you secured a copy of Mr. Kawukiami’s 
Your statement that ft “accidently fell under my [your] eves,” 


letter to ine? 
Without more explicit explanation of the “accident,” seems quite incredible. 


Yours, very trnly, 
EER \ 


STATEMENT RY THE ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE OV THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF TIE 
CUURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA, 


In view of the fact that charges have been made here and there that Dr. 
Sidney L. rulick, one of the secretaries of the coinmissfon on relations with 
the Orient of the Federn! Council of the Churches of Christ In Amerien, Is un 


gent of the Japanese and directly or indirectly under thelye pay, the comnils- 
sion, at a meeting held In New York City, Monday, September-&, givesyout the 


I 
following statement based on its Intimate knowledge ofthe Sact ein Che ease: 
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1. Dr. Guilick js In ho way an agent of either the Japanese Government or any 
rroup of Japanese in this country or in Japan, 

2, Not one dollar of Dr. Culick’s salary comes from Jupnnese sources, either 
from individuals or Che Japanese Government, diveetly or fietirectty. 

8. Not an dotlar daes been received for the expenses connected with Dr. Gullck's 
work or the ofher expenses of the commission from) Japanese sourees, 


DeEvPANTMENT OF LaAbon, 
TM MIGRATION SERVICE, 
San Francisca, Calif, Judy 24, £920. 
Ifon, Albert Johnson and members of the congressional Committee on Dmmigra- 
liom and Naturalization, 

GENTEE MEN 2 Not having had opportunity of being heard by vour loimorable 
committee and: diavings been requested to present any matter this service has 
in Inind in a communiention, To take this occasion to first treat on miaters con: 
cerning the visit of your committee to the immigration station at Angel Tslund 
on Saturday, July 17. 

As you are aware, much publicity was given to statements attributed to one 
or more of your tluembers ag to the unclean and insanitury conditions prevall- 
ing at this station and the lack of proper fire protection. It is beneath the 
dignity of this service to enter info a controversy through the newspapers with 
miy person, and much less so with members of your committee, and as the 
majority of your body did not subscribe to the unjust criticisins appearing in 
the public press and expressed yourselves in elfect that the conditiens as to 
Cleanliness and sunitetion at this station were good, we nre altogether sadstied 
to consider this incident closed. ; 

In these modern times it must be conceded that wooden buildings, notwith- 
stunding surrounding precautions in case of fire, are not proper or fit to house 
uny considerable number of persons, and without argument briek or concrete 
buildings should be erceted for affording the wmaximum protection against fire. 
Tlowever, it scems pertinent that you know that we have ample facilities for 
meeting any contingency that might arise in case of fire, with the exception of 
fireproof buildings and an Insullicient number of employees. ‘Co demonstrate 
this you nre respectfully advised that the following equipment is at hand: Lwo 
25,000-gullon salt-water tanks, from which a 75-pound pressure Is had at the 
hose nozzle; 150,000-gallon fresh-water tunkage; supply pumps from the bay; 
88 fire extinguishers, distributed over the station; numerous fire plugs, both 
without and within the buildings, with sufllelent hose to combat fire at any 
point on the reservution—in fact, a full equipment to meet any emergency. 

While our fresh-water needs make it necessary to barge the water from 
S:usalito, we are In uo way dependent on this supply tn consideration of fire. 
On account of insuflicient appropriation by Congress, It has been Impossible to 
gecure the appointment of a proper number of officers to conduct the aftairs of 
{his service, both as to service needed in ease of fire or In properly enforcing 
the Pmnigration law. : 

A piurtienlar miatter to which ft Is thought the attention of your committee 
should be called in connection with what it is understood you have in mind, 
i.e, the submitting of a new immigration law or amendments to the present 
one, is that a darge aumber of inudmissible aliens find it possible to enter 
the United States by meaus of privileges and considerations to whick. they are 
entitled under the seamen’s act. The records of this office will show that a 
larger Number of seamen desertions of the inadmissible classes have guined 
entrance by desertion than those who made application to land under the inml- 
gration jaw, were refused, and returned to the country from whence they 
came. 

It ia suggested thnt consideration be given to the requirement of a bond for 
shore or temporary landing of all seamen of the {nadmissible classes, or that 
scumen who were not adinissible under the jinmigration law be denied the 
privilege of shore leave for the purpose of reshipping. While a coasiderable 
number of desertions of Chinese, Japanese, and Javanese senmen has been re- 
ported during the las¢ fiscal year, this oflice is thoruughly satisfied that the 
number so reported is small In comparison with the actual desertions that it 
would have been possible to determine were g suflicient force of ofllcers avall- 
nble to properly check up all vessels carrying alien seamen when they were 
sbout to depart from this port. 
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There are many details In- connection with practices whieh were ta vorue 
prior to the passage of the seamen’s act Ghat afforded some protection agaist 
Dnposition of this nature vow possible, and if your conmnittee desires further 
| information in conneetion with the suggestions herein set forth, which would 


cry iene af ge 


oe salray, eh? 


reethy, 
iu Dir, Galt scem to be of, if not more, at least as much, concern us the surreptitious entry 
wurers, | of aliens over the border, upon receipt of request, I will be glad to go further 
into the matter with you. 
Respectfully, ; 
l, W. T. Boyce, Assistant Commissioner, 
NRRL 
Juiy hie 
ce oat LE Sachem, Onrka., August 21, 1920, 
Hon, Ainerr JOUNSON, 
ogni” | Representative in Congress, Hoquiam, Wash. 
jg servi Dean Mn. Jounson: IT am taking the liberty of inclosing herewith copy of 4 
yy mat ee report mide to this office by the Hon. Frank Davey, speclal investigator, author- 
Mngt ized by this office to secure facts and figures relative to the Jupauese situation 


in Oregon. 
It was my understanding that the congressional committee investigating this 


‘Hugh 7 

ae ee’ question on the coast, would hold hearings and make Investigzations in this 
Shute Stale, and to be properly prepared with the necessary data I delegated Mr, 
sia Davey to muke this investigation, As, apparently, the committee does not 
“ail a Intend to come to this State, I am forwarding the report to you, with the 


: wil ue 
“wae request that It be Infd before the committee with any other information which 
ee inght have been obtained. 
ark Yours, very truly, 
Ben W. Otcort, Governor. 
* a Hon. Ben W. Occorr, 
oan Governor, Salem, Oreg.: 
“st In making an investigation of the Japanese situation in this State, my sole 
co ain has been to get the facts as they exist, and to obtain a knowledge of the 
wee sentiment of the several connmunitics where Japanese form any noticeable part 
we of the population. 
t 


as To this end T have consulted represen(ritve citizens, offichuls, and: others who 
ee ure known to hold diferent views on (he question, and To have recorded herein 
1 the contlleting opinions thus gathered, avoiding as far as possible any partiallty 
ne ohn my part. To have refrained fron giving the maines of persons from whom 
oe specific information or opinion was derived, because there is some hesitaney 
4 fu every community about taking positive sides, but I have noted the principal 
Persons interviewed on a separate shect for your personal information, 
oe I have visited only such places in the State as T understood there was an 
| appreciable element of Japunese, and have made no effort to trace out the 
ye huinber or the activitics of those who are scattered through other parts. 

Iam attaching to this report some documents T have found in circulation 
that will prove interesting, namely, “ Japan’s peaceful penetration” and “A 
i Japanese province,” lonflets compiled from the Sacramento Bee, and written 
: by ity editor, V. 8. McClatchy, In June and July, 1919, showing the menace of 

| the Japanese to the United Stutes; also “ Disapproving antl-Japunese agitation,” 

by William D. Wheelwright, of Portland, which was published In the Oregon 


" Voter last February. 7 
Another document attached gives the total Japanese population of Oregon 
and other facts relative to it, compiled and vouched for by the Japanese Agso- 


: | clation of Oregon, and indorsed by the Japnnese consul. 
: In Clatsop County there ure about 450 Japanese altogether. These gre 
engaged mostly as laborers, Between GO and 70 are employed at the Tlam- 
Inond Lumber Co,’s mills, about the same number at the Westport mills, and 
the lurge part of the remainder at the eannerics in Astorin and Flavel There 
are nbout 40 Japanese women and the same number of children. There nre 


ho Japanese in the farming, fruit, or berry industrles. 
“hey Dave not yet bought or otherwise settled on any lands In Clatsop County, 


Consequently they do not attract any attention as competitors In production, 
and whitever sentiment there is against them is racial. On the other hand, 
| I found a desire on the part of some strong commercial interests to hive 


Jupanese or yome other industrious eliss of workers take hold of the many 


tracts in Clatsop County that are adapted to the successful) growingcof straw- 
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herries, Jugunberries, nud blackberries, and T think there would be a welcome 
for even Japanese di the setement of such lands, 

In contrast to that, TP found an otficial of one of the largest corporations 
having Japs in Gheir service, who is bitterly opposed to their introduction as 
enrdeners and berty raisers, Ho says they are undesirable in every way; 
hat they can not be assimilated into American lite; that they do nee settle 
on logged-aiT hinds and clear them, as claimed by the pro-Japs, but that they 
seck the richest Cleared lands aud rub these by intense production during the 
life of thelr Jeuses, ete. 

Aside from the laborers, Chere are other Japunese in Astoria operating some 
soft-drink places, cheap euting houses, and lodgings. The Japanese are unob- 
trusive nod tittle noticed in Astoria, The lnborers in the sawmills live to some 
extent in boarding houses kept by their fellow countrymen; some, however, 
being muurvied aid: deauntiining homes. During the past 18 months several 
picture brides drive been brovnght to Astoria, They have been secured through 
Seattle, A perfect system of connpunication ts maintained from Sezttle, at 
which port word is received by wireless announcing the thine of arrival of the 
ships bearing the piclure brides, und the fellows who are expecting some of 
those prize packages prececd to Seattle, cet inmarried Chere. and return fo Oregon. 

These movements take place so quietly that the general public knows nothing 
about it; consequently there is much surprise all at once in such communities 
when Jupanese women und bubies begin to appear on the strects, and there is 
wonder as (0 Where they all eame from. 

Lhe Japanese Benevolent Society of Oregon, with headquarters In Portland, 
gives the Japanese population of Clatsop County as 342 men, 38 women, and 
3S children, 

YORTLAND AND MULTNOMAH COUNTY. 


In Portland T visited Psunezo Sugimura, “ His Imperial Japanese Majesty's 
consul,” who is i very courteous gontieman, and, upon hearing my mission, 
showed bot the Jeast hesitation in furnishing me all the Jnfurmation desired. 
T found that he is in intimate touch with all the Japanese resideats of the 
State, with their several Hnes of industry, thelr general condidtion, and all 
things rehiting to them. TE soon becomes apparent to one In conversation with 
Consul Sugimurn that Japan knows all the tine where its subjects are, what 
they are doing, and how they are pruspering, and there follows the thought, 
which is probably the real basis of opposition to those people among American 
citizens, Unt their thoughts, thetr ambitions, thelr interests, their efforts are 
nnd will continue to be for Japan, and that Amerien to them fis but an agency, 
an opportunity for the promotion of Japanese asplrations, This may be a mis- 
taken thought In the American mind, but I find !t everywhere, and by refer 
ring to it here ft will be hereufter understood without further repeating. 

Mr. Sughnurna gives the Japanese population of Portland at about 1,800, 
comprising inerchants, lodging houses, hotels and cating houses, tallors, shoe- 
miakers, dyers, cleaners, factory and farm hands, In the county, he sid, the 
Jupaucse population comprises 1,004 men, 486 women, and 551 children. He 
sys no more picture brides can be brought in. No passports for them have 
been Issted since March, and all passports must be used within six months from 
date of issue or they are null nnd vold. 

Iie says thnt there are no new working Japanese coming into Oregon; conse- 
quently the only increase now is by birth of children, and that is offset largely 
by those leaving the country, There being no commerce between Japan and 
Portland, there is no immigration direct to Portland. 

The Japnunese haye no commercial corporntions in Portland and their 3nancial 
transactions are couducted with and through the banks of Portland. They 
lave one large benevolent sucicty in Portland, through which {ts relief work, 
care of the sick, and other philanthropic works are carried on, and through 
which statistteal information is gathered and Intercourse Is maintained. 

The consul says thant Japan does not encourage the migration of its cit:zens 
to this country and Js anxious to have them obey strictly the regulations agreed 
upon with the United States, } 

J am submitting herewith a statement by the Japanese Assoc’ntion of Oregon 
covering the Japanese population of the State as obtained in Juve this year, 
nna other facts rehudled thereto, which was furntshed to me by Consul Sugimura. 
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WIHITERE OPPOSTTION TS FOUND, 


I spent some time at Gresham, which Is the local commercial center of x 
section of country in the eastern part of Multnomah County, in which the 


soll is adapted to berry culture and truck gardening, and In which the Japanese 
I have it from relinble anthoriiv (3) 


have nlready secured a strong foothold. 

that 50 per cent of the acreage of raspberries, 90 per cent of the strawberries, 
30 to 40 per cent of the loganberrics, and 60 per cent of the vegetable girden- 
ing, including early potatoes, are handled by Japanese, and that a number of 
them are now branching out into dairying, Some 30 per cent of the vegetable 
gardening and early potato growing is done by Italians, who are considered 
by many to be preferable to the Japanese in ao materint way, beenuse they 
fertilize the ground heavily, thus Jeaving it in good condition, while the Jap 


crops the ground intensively and robs it of Its fertility by the time his lease 


expires. 

Most of the Japanese hold under lease of three to six years and they piek (he 
very best land. The majority of those who rent to them are city owners, 
Some resident farmers rent to them, but many refuse to deal with them. There 
has been but one purchase of land by a Jap in the Gresham neighborhood, and 
that was a sale by a German who was inclined to spite his neighbors. 

In the section of Multnomah County lying cast of the Portland city limits 
there are said to be nearly 300 Japanese, a good many having families, the 
crop of children being numerous and regular. There {s an association smiong 
them known as the Gresham-Troutdale Farmers’ Association, and there is a 
similar Japanese association at Russellville. Through these ageneies they 
buy and sell collectively. Their secretary handles the business, finds buyers 
for the products, also purchuses boxes, packing cases, abd other supplies for 


them. 

In fact, in all their movements they are thoroughly cooperative, and the 
organized body looks after the individual in all his interests. Hxamples of 
this guardianship might be cited: Not long since, a white man who was 
working for a Jap near Gresham obtaiued some sake from the Jup, get drunk, 
and coming to Greshain in that eondition was arrested. The Japanese colony, 
fearing the effect, entled the society together and a) peremptory order ws 
issned that no Jap should give any sake to a white man. They siid that while 
Amerieans would think nothing of it if a white man grve another one Haquor, 


they would condemn the entire Japanese population if one of their number 
In another case, a certain merchant hid extended credit to a 


should do It. 
Japanese farmer, who turned out to be such no slow pay that the merchant 
announced the intention of forcing him by law to muke settlement. Within a 
few days the merchant was waited upon by the Japanese association secretary, 
who told him he must not crowd the man; if he did he would lose the patronage 


of the entire Japanese colony; that the man would pay him sometime, but he 
These facts are recited simply to illustrate the cohesive. 


must not crowd him. 
ness of thelr organization. 

There is still another fact which 1s vouched for by responsible tnformanis 
as an illustration of the difllculty of competing with Japanese farmers. The 
White farmer who hires a Jap to work for him gets only 8 hours a day out of 
him, but his Jap neizhbor who hires the same fellow gets 14 hours a day out 


of him at the same wages paid by the white man for 8 hours, 
Of course, the economic consideration enters largely into the arguments for 


the exclusion of the Japinese. It is claimed that three or four of them settling 
in a neighborhood will take the life out of it and discourage other white sei (le- 
ment, consequently Iowering values. It Is also urged that Americans cnn sol 

The activity of 


Possibly compete with Japanese In agricultural production, 
the Japs, their willingness to work long hours and to assume tiresome pos- 


tures, thelr general standard of Hving and the fact (hat men, women, and chil- 
dren work jn the fields, all combine to give them a decided ndvantage over an 
American family. | 
One of the principal gentlemen who brought the foregoing considerations 
forward (8) spent four years In southern California and knows how quickly 
the Japanese get control of a section of country and virtuully run out the 


Whites. Heo Is positive In his opposition to atlowing them: to obtain a foothold, 
He says they ure all right so long as they ure few In a connmnnnity, They patron. 
Ize American business and ure very agreeable in theiy dealings, bat Jet Chem 
incrense sufliciently and Chere isu yast change. They Jose thetyclocitty, be- 


ee 
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come very arrogant, set up their own stores, warehouses, and busizess ¢on- 
nections, discontinuing pleasant intercourse with the whites. 

Notwithstanding che facts and opinions outlined in the foregoing, there is a 
marked division Of sentiment in the Gresham neighborhood, as elsewhere, ou 
(he Japanese queston, Probably a majority of the people deprecate rnd oppose 
Japanese setUement, but some are reticent on the subject not desiring to 
nrouse Jap resentment. A goodly number excuse or favor the Japanese, say- 
jung that so long as our American people will not work the land, it is detler to 
have some one producing the things that are needed than to bave the land le 
idle and the consumers go bLungry. 

Among merchauts, baakers, and conservative business inen there Is a strong 
spitit of toleration toward the Japanese and a belief that there is no particular 
Incnuce to Our Inlerests or our civilization in the entrunce of a limited number 
ot (hem, and of (heir participation in the pursuits of their choice. Some proimi- 
bent men wee very pronounced in their defense, One gentleman in Port.and will 
serve as a snmple of that cluss (4). He has been long years respected and In- 
fluential jn qsercantile and politien] circles, being now an active force in both. 
" He says there iS neither justice nor good reason in the opposition to the Japan- 
' ese. Ife claims “the Americans forced their attention on the Japanese; invited 
them here (o observe our Civilization, and our business methods; offered them 
inducements to come here in the first place and now, when they have come, 
when they have learned our ways and our manner of doing things; when they 
have taken advantage of our neglected opportunities and are raising the neces- 
saries of life, the production of which our own people have nbandoned ; when 
they are making a success by industry, thrift, and Intelligent application, we 
raise a hue and ery against them and demand their exclusion. “ And ‘or what 
reason,” he asks, “ Simply because we are jenlous of their success und we fear 
their competition, I consider such a course unworthy of America and i's ideals. 
Our people do not seem to want to clear land, to engage in gardening or berry 
culture, or to do any of the drudgery necessary for the profitable prod tection of 
food, nor are they willing to permit others to do these things, notwithstanding 
thelr willingness and ability to do so. It is net creditable to us.” 

That ig an extreme pro-Japaunese sentiment, but it js held by many. 

In opposition to that, there is a strong antipathy against the Japanese among 
sina farmers, nechanics, laborers, and salaried classes in genernl, A huge part 
Of this anQpathy is racial and does not depend upon econamie facts — In its 
crude form jt is expressed in the emphatic pronouncement: “We don't want 
wUy Jiups In this country nt el” No suggestions, no supposed benefits 
of culGivitton, or fucreased production; no arguments of any kind ear be pro- 
duced to mitiznte Chat verdict. It is inexorable, conelusive, and unchangeable. 
‘Those who give reasons for that verdict say that the Japanese can not become 
no part of American life, socially or as logical citizens, because thelr lines of 
thought, purpose, and aspirations are Japanese; their standards of living are 
hot ours; Cheie connnercial purposes are in the interest of Japan and not of 
ihe United States, and their national sympathies are the same way; thelr 
methods ave crafty and deceitful; they are leeches upon our national body, 
sucking out ifs best blood and poisoning the body upon which it feeds. 

‘The two views above expressed are found in every community I bave visited 
and cun be made a part of the findings {n each ease. 


IN THE HOOD BIVER VALLEY, 


“The Japanese question” is more acute in Hood River than In any other 
place In Oregon. There Is a society here known as the Anti-Asiatic Association, 
with prominent citizens of town and surrounding country as {ts offcers (6). 
The following fs the ecard signed by each member of this socicty: 

“Relieving that the rapidly Increasing Japanese ownership of land fn the 
Hood River Valley menaces our welfare and threntens ultimate domination 
of our homeland by Asiatics, I herewith apply for membership In an assocta- 
(ion to be formed and pledge myself as follows: 

“Phac America should be preserved and protected for Amerseans, That no 
child, born In this country, should become a citizen unless his parents belong 
to a mec CHgible to citizenship; that no one but a natural born or fully natural 
ized citizen should be avowed to own or lease land. That the immigration 
ot Asia ies to (he Uniled States should be prohibited. 

“Aud further, L do pledge, om my sacred honor, that I will not, e:ther dl- 
rectly or indirectly, sell or lease any Jand which I may now or_herenfter own, 
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or be interested in, to 1 person of any Asiatic race, or to uv corporation, Che mua. 
jority of whose stock is held by Asiaties.” 

While the above pledge Indicates and means ao strong determination to 
prevent the Japanese from gaining any further foothold, either in numbers or 
in holdings, the members are not personally abusive of the Japs or bitter against 
them individually. The feur is that unless the orlentals are checked they will 
ulthoately drive the Americans out of Llood River Valley and lave it ex- 
clusively to themselves. A claim is made that when a Japanese gets hold of 
i plece of Jand, the lands around it lose In value; that no white man will 
rent or buy them, and the only chance of the owner will be to sell or rent to 
another Jap, and thus the change will proceed until the settlement is’ trans. 


formed into a Japanese colony. 

Outside of the association, there are substuntial business men, bankers, nud 
comnission men, who do not share the fear of a Japanese menace (6). These 
claim the Japs are doing n good work in clearing logged-of€ land and bringing 
it into a high state of cultivation with berries and fruit trees; that they are 
good customers of the stores, warehouses, and banks of Llood River, and that 
they are quiet, well-behaved residents. 

Nearly all the Japancse of the valley are members of the Hood River Apple 
Growers’ Association mid dispose of their fruit through it. 

Statislics obtained from the Anti-Asiatic Association show an estimated 
Japanese population of SOO in the viley; show that 1,000 acres are owned anid 
000 acres under lease by them, there being some 63 owners listed. The taxahle 


improvements listed amount to ouly £2,800, showing that there is no home 
They say the protits made by 


building, such as is found on American holdings. 
They point to the birth rate of the pst few 


these people all go to Japan. 
yeurs to illustrate the results to be expected in the near future. While the 
tiver 


married Jap population was about 14 per cent of the total for Hood 
County, the birth rate was from 10 to 20 per cent. Following is the birth 
record for the past four years: 
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Years. Whites, | Japunea 

1916.......0. @eeaerce eevee ree@eatesve @esev es eneere28 ereen eevee esge @eenswesteeaereteaeoteranuesea ee 1741 17 
1917 BOS eceoseeeFr etree seteye Sas eeweerevnevessvreseze @vreeseseteeecreseteereeeveaersresneneostaes eenee 142 27 
1918 eeeceerene ee eevvercvns FP ereernase esrensetaneseeseod eereeertece Per evseweeres te tesetevsevrete none eves 153 14 
wet e tere ee cones ceeces Cove ececerccewes Os 19 


In 1918 there were several deaths from Influenza, which was pretty bad 
among the Japs and accounts for the low record of that year. 

In the upper end of Hood River Valley, close to Dee, where the Oregon Lunr.- 
ber Co. has maintained a sawmill several yeurs and logged off the timber, there 
is one of the finest tracts of orchard Jand to be found anywhere, and a large 
part of this tract bas been taken by Japanese, and js now In bearing with valu- 
able orchards of applies and pears, und a few younger orchards with straw. 
berries planted between the trees until the trees come into bearing. There are 
some white settlers In the same section (which is known as the Dee Flat), and 
they are very impatient of the Jap encroachment. They do not affiliate, and 

spot must beecoine either a white or a 


ry 6 


Sooner or luter that weulth-producing § 
ycllow settlement. Paraphrasing an expression of the finmortal Lincoln re- 
farding the division of the country with slavery, i¢ may be truly snid that the 
Dee Flat can not remaln half white and half Jap. 

The statistics obtained from other sources do not agree with those of thy 
Anti-Asiatic Association as to the present number of Japanese in the valley, 
The Japanese socicty in Portland and the Imperial consul give the number as 
889, made up of 196 men, 83 women, and 112 children, and this exceeds hy a 
few the estimate given me by Yasul, a Japanese merchant, who has been In 
Hood River the past 13 years and {s well respeeted by all residents, Tle says 
there are fewer Japs now than there were some years ago, and that statement 
Is currobornted by several business men, because, they say, there were then a 
large number employed as laborers in clearing land and other industries, while 
how the grenter number of those have gone elsewhere and no new adults are 
coming in. Yasul says his countrymen own about 1,200 acres and have 420 
acres icused. Whey are principally in apples and strawberries. The resident 
farming Japanese are mustly marricd and well to do. Some 2f) ofothem have 
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automobiles or trucks, and as a general thing they all stand well with the stores 
und banks, 

Yasui deelares that several of the Japanese owners are willing to sell oul, 
and dast year they sold tracts amounting to 50 acres to whites. Jie asserts that 
he and other leaders discourage the making of colonies of Japs, but advise them 
to setter out and mingle with their white neighbors, No outside Japanese hive 
been coming te the valley of date, and three familfes moved aut the pust spring. 

Li an interview with amu who has kept ua little store at a point up che val 
ley, (7) he said he would not want Japs as neighbors, but he hnd found tuem 
vood people, and in 10 years (ruding with them he had never lust an cent by then. 
That is aosnimple off sentiumnts expressed by the average white settler. 

The orchards owned or leased by Japanese are well kept and ino very good 
cond (ion, better on var average (han (hose of the white owners, as they observe 
in orcharding (he same industry and application Ghat are characteristic of thenr 
in Other lines of pursuit. 


IN WASCO COUNTY, 


The Japanese questcon has hot tssumed serious proportions in Wasco County, 
us there are few of them: engaged foo uny of the Ines of industry that cause 
irritation, here are several liborers employed on the ratlroads and in other 
positions of menini service, which do not cause mueh unfavernuble cemment, 
There are u few ehvaged in gurdening and these ure creating some ill feel.ng 
vmoug while gardeners. In the vicinity of The Dalles, tomatoes form the prin 
cipal item of garden produce, and the Japanese seem to be making an elvort 
this year to drive the white producers out of business, They have been fur- 
nishing tomatoes to local merchants so that the merehants ean sell them at $1.25 
ubox, While dhe Portland Commission houses have been paying $1.75 to $2 a box 
for them. A banker of The Dalles (8) gave me this information and thought 
the anim of the orientals in that procedure must be to eliminate white compe- 
tition in growing the tomatoes. 

Another banker and business nun of The Dalles (9) told me there are ubout 
seven Japanese gardeners in the vicinity, operuting on leased land. This maa 
owns a tract of reclaimed lund which he rented to the Japanese becuuse he 
could not rent to white men, and his renters have been very satisfactory the 
three yenrs they hnuve worked his ground. Some feeling has been worked up 
the past year, but it has not permeated the community to any extent, The 
avernge citizen takes no interest in the subject. 

There wis n Jarge tract of land taken a few years ago for general varining 
by some Japanese several miles out from The Dailes, but the enterprise was a 
failure; the Japanese did not seem to be able to muke a success of wheat 
furming, so the tract was given up. 

t 


IN THE DESCHUTES VALLEY, 


I proceeded to Bend to begin the investigation of the conditions in the 
Deschutes Valley, but had to work back down the river to get the most reliable 
line on the facts. There are few Japs in the vicinity of Bend, and those are 
liburers or scrvants, popular with their employers and not noticed by the 
balance of the community. 

At. Redmond, 20 miles north of Bend, is the principal seat of the discussion 
which reached the outside world in a feverish way, early the present year, 

feeder the exact places which caused the trouble are some miles distant from 
ktedimond, 

It uppears that the Portland-Deschutes Land Co., George L. Burtt, president, 
purchased 800 acres of irrigated land several miles north of Redmond in what 
is known as the Lower Bridge section, and 18,000 acres under the High Line 
ditch project at Powells Butte, some miles northeast of Redimond. Interested 
wiih Burtt in these purchases is George Shima, known as the Jnpanese potato 
king of California, and Mr. Fleischacker, the well-known millionaire cnpitallst 
and financicr, and it was the intention of the purchasers to develop these prop- 
erties for the raising of potatocs, principally for seed for Shima's big potato 
farms in California. Mr. Burtt had ascertalned the favorable eburacter of the 
lands in this section for the production of fine potatoes and succeeded in getting 
Shinut Interested in the mutter. Burtt is a comnission man of San Francisco 
and bns handled Shima’s products for several yeurs; also has procured seed for 
hl, nnd It is always diflicult to find good seed potntoes in California, Jence 
it was an eusy matter to get Shima Interested In a project that would provide 
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Mr. FKleischacker was brought inte 


him a dependable souree of rellable seed. 
the project partly Chrough his connections with banking fnferests at Reduione 


wu his coming in has resulted in the Fleischucker Co. substintinly aiding this 
part of Oregon by the purchasing of bonds and the finunecing of development 


projects, 

In the early developments following the purchase of the lands and In prepara- 
tivun for cropping them the Burtt-Shilma people brought in some expert Jiupunese 
potato cutters and potato planters, so that there would be no inistuke about the 
Ininner of handling the croup, those experts having been in Shitnw’s empley in 
Californian for sole years, 

This introduction of Japnuese was the signal for a wild furore in Jefferson, 
Crook, and Deschutes Counties. The impression went nbruad that the new 
owners Were intending to colonize their lands with Japs, and fua short time a 
powerful organization of farmers was formed to protest agninst bringing any 
Asiatics into the Deschutes Valley, and to agree among themselves that none of 
them would Jease or sell a foot of land to a Jap under any circumstances, 

That organization had branches at Tumalo, Lower Bridge, ‘Terrebonne, White 
Rock, Grange Hall, and Redmond, and such wide-spread ill fecling was engen- 
dered aguinst the Japanese and their employers that Mr. Burtt, In the interest 
of pence and harmony, presented an agreement for his company to the effect 
that they would not “at any time in the future employ any Japanese labor in, 
on, or about any of their potato fields within Central Oregon; namely, within 
Deschutes, Crook, or Jefferson Counties; that at no time shall there be inure 
than six Japanese expert potato men employed in central Oregon; and in ne 
instance shall there be more than three of said expert potato men employed on 
what is known as the C. I’. Hoskins ranch fn the Lower Bridge Community, and 
not more than three of snid expert potato men be employed on the Powell Butte 
ranch at any one time,” elc. The agreement further stipulated that the com- 
pany would not sell or lease any of its lands to Japanese. 

That agreement, made In February, served to allay the excitement for a time, 
but Mr. Burtt later declared fit off There was a tacit understanding when it 
Was Indde that there would be plenty of white help in the neighborhood when 
the Burtt-Shima people got ready for spring work, but when the time caine 
it was impossible to hire anybody for love or moncy, notwithstanding repeated 
appeals In every direction, so Mr, Burtt sent word that the agrecinent would 
be ubrognted; that the planting could not be longer postponed, and he would be 
compelled to bring In a few more Japs to get the work done. Tle did so, and 
there are now seven or eight Japanese on the Lower Bridge property caring for 


a few hundred aeres of potatoes that promise an Immense crop. 
The Powell Butte property has not been improved and probably the project 


for its Irrigation and development will be retarded for some time, 

The condition of the public mind here is similar to that In other sections In 
Which the oriental question is dominant. There is a division of sentiment on 
the quextion, the small resident fanmner, the laborer, and the floater being bit- 
terly opposed tu any Japanese whatever, either a3 experts or a3 renters or purs 
chasers, though it is cintmed at edmond that the prejudice has been workcd 
up by a few agitators at another town not far from the Lower Bridge property 
and that were it not fur those agitators there would be no bitterness wmMoug 


the general farming population. 
The larger lindowners, men who have invested heavily in wild lands with 
the hope of having them ultimately cleared, irrigated, and cullivated to their 


bossibility are ready to welcome the two forces that are necessary to that end, 
hamely, the capital that will make Irrigation a possibility, and the Jabor that 


Will put the land in condition for cropping, and they do uot care much from 
Lhe bankers and mnerchants snd 


What source those two forces are furnished. 
other businesy men who want to sce that great agricultural empire developed 


are discouruged with present labor conditions and are Inclined to favor any 


Class that will show a willingness to work, to clear new ground, and to bring 
It into productiveness. All of these would prefer to sce the development and 
the production wrought out by white settlers, by American home builders, to 
the exclusion of Japunese and other undesirable aliens; but !£ men who are 
Prepared to have the development uccomplished by the ald of white labor are 
Uunuble to obtain such help; if white men refuse to do the work, then they are 
reudy to do the next best thing and permit the work to be dene by anybody 


Who Is Willing to do it. 

The predominating sentiment up and down the Deschutes (Vahleyds-apalnst 
Japanese, especially in its public expression, but in the quiet of private con- 
versation that sentiment ig not so pronounced. 
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okly Spokesman of 
Tam attaching to this report some chapters from the i oe ae 
Redmond, dated Pebruary 26, 19020, which give a history 0 
at (hie thre, 
NO TROULLE IN BAKER COUNTY. 


: ‘ | ave at- 
Baker Cotmty has nearly 200 Japanese within Its borders, but oe ae 
tracted no unfavorable attention, because the majority of sane people. 
only in laboring work that bas been long since ignored by rane tistics of the 
They are to be found principally on the railroad sections, 7 y ee residents 
Japanese benevolent society show that last March 1U1 of the ee Laker about 
da Buker County were eniployed by the railroads, In the nu v have a prac 
30 Jipanese are engaged in conducting restiurants, of which ra This number 
Heal monopoly, and tive more are einployed conducting a store. oak 
Includes the women, and there are a few children, Some few on other 
ployed as house vervants. ‘There are none engaged in apices ne 
tyricultural pursuits, consequently the Japanese question Is cons: 
Qs of only distant Interest. “~ * a* 


JAPANESE ACTIVITIES IN PORTLAND. 


. E dort. 

The Japanese ure becoming a noticeable factor in the business ae oe 

land, being interested In yarious lines, from ecard roums to some of t 1e ate 00) 
of legitimate business enterprises. From reHable syvurces I learned i Ps 
per cent of the smaller hotels and Jodging houses are new in their on oi 
they ure gradually extending their operations in yarious branches i hotel 
One min advanced the theory to me that the Japanese have entered the os 

and lodging-house business tn order to give them an opportunity for as 
which he intimated they are now doing, but I received no authentic informutio 

to bear out that charge, a ; mnt 

Sheriff Tlurtburt informed me that his office was not bothered to any exte } 
by breaches of the criminal laws by the Japanese; they seemed to be a peaceful, 
law-abiding people. Ag taxpayers they have not figured very heavily. For 
several years there was a separare listing of Japanese on the assessment rolls of 
Multnomah County, the lust being for 1915. What yenr the totul taxable ae 
erty assessed thein was $92,070, representing 3) to GO per cent of the actual 
value. Since then they are listed along with other taxpayers, and it would be 
a difficult job to seyrevate them, but It is safe to say their assessment has 
perceptibly Increased during the past five yeurs. 

District Attorney Walter H. Evang also reports the Jupanese a very peace- 
able people and culling for Httle attention froin his office, 

Officials of the United States Immigratlon bureau in Portland think there 
are Japanese coming into the United States illegally all the time, the greater 
humber probably through Mexico, and some coming through Cannda, while from 
nearly every ship that comes to Portland with a Japanese crew there are destt” 
ons. In some instances the deserters are captured and returned to the sup, 


but often they disappeared so far as the law Is concerned, and are tuken care 
of by thelr countrymen. | 


IN MANION AND POLK COUNTIES, 


The Japanese population of Marion Count 


nsul 
as 58 men, 42 women, and 20 y {s given by the impertal co 


children, Of these, 40 men are working on the 
mllroads, there pire Some 15 running farms, and the others are in business In 


Sulem. The Principal farming enterprise conducted by them ig in the rich 


Labish, where they raise celery, asparagus, onions, 
ney, a 


bermanent Jap residents of thee uuties connected with hop growing, but the 


that county are gaig to number not more than 3. 


IN CLACKA MAS COUNTY, 
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seeking out the richest spots in the State, and it fs usually only a short time 
unul the small bund beeunes a numerous settlement of them. 


CRIME RECORD OF JAPANESE IN PORTLAND. 


Consulting the records of the police departinent in: Portlend, Chief of Police 


Jenkins was able to furnish me the following statistics: . 

Total pumber of arrests from Aug. 1, 1919, to Aug. 1, 1920__---.._-._ 18, G48 
Total nuinber Japanese arrested: 

PEE Rae DERE ITY SRT RE A gE OE ene a TRE Let eee NOE 5 

183 


Felony cases 


Misdemeanors 
It will be thus seen that their crime record is somewhat the same as the rest 


All of which Is respectfully submitted. 
I’RANK Davey. 


NAMES KEFERRED TO BY NUMBER IN REVORT. 


(1) Ben S. Worsley, secretary Astorin Chamber of Commerce. 
(2) J.C. Rankin, superintendent Hammond Lumber Co, 


(3) S. B. Hall, county agricultural agent. | 
(4) Hon. John Gill, State senator, Portland. 
vice president; R. Ic. Scott, 


' (5) J. D. Guttery, president; George R. Wilbur, 
secretary-trensurer > J.D, Guttery, hoy D.-Smith, D: Te Pierson, J.- Hv oberg, 
exccutlve connnittee. 

(6) Leslie and ‘Truman Butler, bankers; S. W. Stone, Mr. McCullagh, Apple 


Growers’ Association. 
(7) Mr. Fenwick, Oak Grove. 


(8) Mr, Hostetler, of the French Bank. 
(9) Mr. Stadelman, mayor, nanuger of the ice company, and president of the 


new bank. 
PERSONS FROM WHOAL INFORSLATION AND OPINIONS WERE OBTAINED IN TITE SEVERAL 
PLACES, 


At Astorin—Ben S. Worsley, the bly booster of Clatsop County’s resources 
N. J. Judah, deputy collector of customs; Judge William Miller, attorney; J. N. 
Rankin, superincendent of Hammond Luinber Co.; County Judge Cornelius, and 


the county commissioners. 

At Portland—Sherif! Hurlburt and -Deputy Eugene Willis, Chief of Police 
Jenkins, Japancse Consul Sugimura and his assistants, District Attorney Walter 
H. Evans, and several business men. 

At Gresham—Mr. S. B. Ball, county agricultural agent, and several business 
nen and farmers to whom he Introduced me. 

At Hood River—It. kk. Scott, secretury-treasurer of the Anti-Aslatic Associn- 
tion; Mr. Thomason, editor of the Glacier; Mr, Tall, editer of the News; Mr, 
Butler, banker; G, GQ. Brown, of the county agriculturist’s ollice; Roy D. Smith, 
n farmer and ofliclal of the Anti-Asiatiec Assoclition; County Judge Blowers, 
Merchant Fenwick, and Farmer Anderson, of Oak Grove; Mr. Yasui, Japanese 
merchant, who was very courteous, helpful, and willing to place information at 


my disposal, and many others. ; 
eretary of the Commercial Club, and who 


At The Dalles—Miss Patterson, se 
has charge of the public exhibit of Wasco County products; Mr. Hostetler, na 
prominent banker; Mr. Studelman, mayor of the city, banker, and Iandowner; 


ex-Congressman Malcolm A. Moody; Sheriff Chrisman and Deputy Claude 
Knight; Pat Foley, genial host of Hotel Dalles; Mr, Ross, manager of the Kings 


prodncts plant; and others. 
In the Deschutes Valley—Mr. Overtuff; Charles W. Erskine, attorney: H, M. 
Barton, druggist: Hugh O'Kane, capitalist; Carl A, Johnson, of Shevlin-Hixon 


Lumber Co.; E. P. Mahaffey, banker. 
At Kend—Denton G, Burdick, attorney and legislator; Guy Dobson, banker; 
r. Roynl, farmer; Mr. Mularky, editor Spokesman; and several business men, 


M 
At Redmond—Mr. McCaitrey, farmer; Powell Butte. 
At Baker—Walter Meacham, secretary of the chamber of commerce; Dr, O. M, 


Dodson; Dr. T. J. Higgins; I. B. Bowen, jr., editor of Morning Deutocrat: Mr. 
urrey, editor of Iivening Heruld; D. M. Wilcox, merchant atILatnes, 
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At Greshuam—Tion. Grant Dimick, relative to Clackamas County. 

Marion and Polk Counties—1 Investigated through local personal aequtintanee, 

On trains and at exch stopping place L sounded public knowledge and senti- 
ment In conversitions with strangers without conveying any knowledge of my 
mission, und thus secured much information and obtained different vic wpoints. 


Total Japanese population in Oregon. 


{I'igureg obtained June, 1920, by Japanese Assoctation of Oregon.) 


Men aie eee a a ag aa ae a nt a et ee ee See Owe ne ee Tene wwermaanaee 2, 631 
NV GINOUE 26 oe ee ees ees Set oe eee eee ease ucse= 862 
Hove under 10 yearsof 0Gi5..6. 6.0 ces ce scc ce ccc scuSaceseeuconte-+ 487 
Girls under 10 years of aye i ee 524 

Notul uo ee we ee we en we we we we wm oe rn et es et OO OM ewe BOS WS STEWS SNRs an 4, 504 


Of the figures given above, the classification for Japanese adults is as follows: 


ee ee ~ 2 eee 


————_ 


Occupation. Male. Female. Occupation. 
Official, clorical, teachers. .... 5 1 || Railway employees........... 
Students, ...ccecccescssscoees Sl ilesdeewseds Luinber snilds, logging camps, 
Merchants. ......-. ccc ccceees Bee wce ewes CORNEFICS . ccc cccccvccescsss 
Hired by merchants..... eee 168 MA OUNCES occa ae ceccueleg eu vas 
PATHICES 6 oc ods oes oeokw nis ecces 3 | eee ee HOUSOWIO o5 occ os in ceecedscous|eceyesenns 
Farin hands... 20... ccc eee eee DAT 1 cectid wsiee 
DUUislicS... cc. cece cee ecees 202 28 TOCA) ek coteuccasveeste 


Nork.—(1) As the result of the working of the “ gentlemen's agreement,” the 
number of the Japanese men in this State has greatly decreased within the 
past JO years; and it was only by the increase of women and children that the 
Japanese population has maintained tts size without substantint decrease, Thus 
in speaking of the earning capacity of Japanese people the attention 18 enlled 


te a marked difference between their avernge earning eapacity at the present 


time and (hat of the former days, when the Japanese population consisted 
almost wholly of male adults. 

(2) Of the Japanese Inborers in various Hnes of Industries, the largest num- 
ber is employed by the railrouds, and then come lumber-mill employees, farm 
hands, and domestics, in the order named. ‘Mhose employed by the milroads 
eonnected with the logging operations receive the highest wages nowadays, 
many of them being pald $5.40 per day of eight hours, while common laborers 
employed fa lumber mills receive $5. Jupanese farm hands are paid at present 
$5 per duy on an average, some of them receiving as high as $6. In all these 
Hines Japanese laborers are paid the same wages as those of other nationalites, 
nnd in eertuin instances they receive higher wages than white Inborers, 

(3) Lhe total amount of capital invested by Jnupanese in various lines of 
bus‘ness, ineluding stores, hotels, and rooming houses, bathhouses, Jaundries, 
restaurapts, barber shops, ete, is estimated as $860,000, while the total gross 
receipts during the year 1919 are placed at $900,000, 


Status of Japancse farmera in Oregon. 


NibG@r-OF Ta&PRIS <6 eek ee eee eles eae eee eins 230 
Pind owned. (0) scocccecsos nee eeoesck sx tice nets sa aaee acres. 2, 180 
Pail Jeused (YU) onsen oe eek eet eee Sa cece ceases do... 7,913 


Norr.—(1) (@) Includes the lands bought on contract for which ouly a part 
vf the purchase price has been paid, and (b) fneludes lunds cultivated on 
shures with the owners of same, 

(2) As to the land recently purchased in central Oregon jointly by Americans 
and California Japanese, its acreage Is not obtainable and Is not included in 
the above figures. 

(3) ‘The statisties tnken at the close of the year 1013 give the figures of the 
june owned by Oregon Japanese as 3,060 acres and, compared with those 
figures of the present statistics, the Japanese holding of land In this State 
shows an decrease of 875 ucres., 
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This is due to the fact that during the past few years while there have been 


a number of new purchases by Japanese on the one hand several large tracts 
held by Japunese residents on the other hand were at dierent times sold 
Acres, 


to American fnriners us follows: 
Wasco County, wheat Inids-o-ss-e2c<s. bo sse eee sess cc needs hisses 1, 640 
AHO COUNTY, TOP) PUNCUpesse hea See ee oe ae eee a = 1G4 
earn ew ew ee SO ea ee eee es eee eee Sie ee eae _—— ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee oe 135 
ou 


Willamette Valley 


Hvuod IJtiver 
» (4) Total value of erop raised by Japanese farmers in this Styte during the 


year J919 is approximately $700,000, and the total amount invested by Japanese 
farmers in land. cattle and horses, automobiles, trucks, farm implements, ete., 


is estimated at &658,0600. 
(5) In the Wood River Valley there are about 70 Japanese farmers, who 
own in aggregate about 1,200 acres, of which a considerable part is still in 


timber”or’ reuch Jand and held under Jenses or on a Share basis with the 
The renson why the Japanese holding in Hood River are 


owners, about S90 acres, 
comparatively larger than those in other parts of the State is said to be that 
orizvinally the Jupanese were invited to come there by American landowners 
whe were e¢nger'to see their land cleared, and, as the result, in many cases Japa- 
hese Were given the tracts. they now hold in exchange fov their dabor, In 
certain districts in the Hood River Valley Japanese went first into the parts 
Where very few farms existed. The lands were mostly either logged of or 
brush lands, and it was after years of incessant bard Jabor that they succeeded 
in clearing these tracts and produced many farms, on which white farmers 
In other parts of the Stute 


later settled and now outnumber the Japanese. 
Where Japanese own the farm land, large parts of such lands are still in 


timber or brush, whieh need te be cleared by their labor. 

(G) OF the lands, whether owner or leased, now eultivated by Japanese 
farmers, nine-tenths are devoted to vegetables and berries. These crops require 
& stooping posture on the part of the workers, and while such work is not 
favored by white farmers the Japanese are particularly adapted to it on 


account of their short stature. 

' (7) For certain kinds of farm work Japanese farmers obtain white farm 
hands, and during the harvest season a large number of white help Is employed 
On many Japanese farnis. 

(8) Charges ave made sometimes that the dwellings occupied by Japanese 
fariners are poor and unsightly. It is true in certain instances; but the binine 
fur such conditions can nut be placed entirely on the Japanese farmers, 
hecenuse, especinlly in -the ease of leased Innds, they have to tnke ns their 

Iluwever, 


dwellings those that are built by the landlord on the premises. 
Jupnvese farmers hive shown their earnest desire to lmprove their conditions 
Of living, as fur nas circruistunces allow; u-great difference is noticeable be- 
tween the conditions existing among them 10 years ugu and those now found 
there. In this connection it may be stated that most of the Japanese farmers in 
this State are still young in their ventures, very few of them having been located 
longer than 10 yeurs. | | 
CERTAIN FACTS CONCERNING JAPANESE CHILDREN IN OREGON AND STATISTICS 
RELATED TILERETO. . 


Births and deaths. 


an tte eng ene terri nena ap oer grr en eg a A EA GON pc cceet Gi eat ee 
Years. — Births. | Denths, 
cece he gr ge PG TS de 
142 > 
109 42 


1015... Co erevavevvece CORPSES SELES HEHRESCHESEHLEHSHOHEFHOHHESHEEHEHSHHESHKREHH HSE HE THe HE Bee EEBEO 
eeeon eros eenere 108 ari 


Ib... Sree eeeecensreeresr Ber ere adr eensesesesseraeeveDe eee 
: 168 74 


WD os pcan cel als acters eoeece eveescwvroeeaereneerneseeaevvneeneeaenerneeoe @eneevege 
1918.0... serne Ceoeeetavesseoorseus re or re evwaeetecont*eearee eeeraesenverese eoteeeces 

taieeie seen ealdeeae's eenvavce ite han EE Reh R hog lias beg eenvee e@eeeve io Srecetecauacere/ele o-B. dave . 100 6t 

no? | 215 
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Average age of Jupinese children, 4 years. 
Average ares of Japanese adults In Oregon: Male, adul(s, 89 (yeurs; fonale 
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AVERAGE AGES OF JAPANESE FATIVERS AND MOTHENS IN OREGON, 


I’nather, 40; mother, 29. 

Noth-—The present Japanese birth rate is igh, owing to the fet that nearly 
all Jstpnnese families now in Oregon ure at the stage of highest productivity. 
Therefure, in the next 10 years the birth rate of the Japanese will surety decline 
as Japanese men amd women grow older and there is no dianberation af younger 
people to take their plaice. 

AIL Japanese children are sent to the public schools here as soon as they 
attuin the school age: they take to English readily; thetr relations with white 
children are tnicable; innocent Hps of Jnpanese school ehldren will disclose 
to anyone who questions them their fondness of thelr sehaols; the dapanese 
children born in this country are not much interested (io the things of the 
eountry of their purents, 

Concerumg the eduention af the Japanese children, this assochition made 
enrly in this year a dechiuration of the principle, following the aduptlon of a 
resolution by fts board of directors, that the tenching of the Japanese linguage 
to Japanese children in this country must stop. As its result, the Japanese 
school, in which some Japanese children were taught the Japanese language 
each day after the close uf the regular hours in the public school, was abel- 
ished; and at the present time the schools in which Japanese children receive 
preliminary education for the public schools are now maintained by the Japa 
nese peuple In this State. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 24, 1920. 
Ton. ALBenTr JONSON, 
Member of Conyreas, Hoquiam, Wash. . 

My Dear Mr, Jounson: Mr. H. A, Massey, attorney at law, 612 Investment 
Building, Los Angeles, Calif., has forwarded to me a report tu the congressional 
‘Conmnittee on Lminigettion and Naturnlization made by the Southeen California 
Japiuese Fishernmens Association. To took up the matter of filing the report 
with the oflice of the Hon, King Swope, Member of Congress, who directed that 
I forward the report to you. If the hearings of the comnnittee on investigation 
ure to be printed, I respectfully request that the Inclosed report also be printed, 
if jt is not too Inte. 

If the counnittee desires anyrhing further from the association, it holds ftself 
in readiness to furnish it, if it Js within its power, Also when the commitice 
mects in Washington, if 1¢ dees it advisable, it is respectfully raquested that 
Mr. Kihei Nasu, secretary of the association, be permitted to appear before the 
committee to make a persanal statement; and also that an attorney repre: 
senting the association may be permitted to make a brief argument on the law 
and the facts from the stundpoint of the association, 

Very respectfully, 
hy. 2. Morty, Attorney at Laie. 


Set ps eee 


‘No the CoMMITIEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION: 


There hns been such a widespread propaganda against the Japunese fishine 
Industry in southern Callfornfa, Such a reiteration of infisstatements concer: 
ing the Industry, that these statements, baseless In fact, have become alist 
accepted truths and have engendered q powerful antipathy toward the Japanese. 

Therefore, in justice to ourselves and to place the real facts before your 
honornble committee, we desire to call your attention to the real facts, feclins 
confident that an finpartlal investigation will substantiate every statement we 
inake. 

The moat frequently asserted charges are as follows: 7 

1. Phat there are at present In southern California more than 3,000 Japancse 
fishermen, und that they are trying to drive out American fishermen. 

2. An assertion by Senator Phelan ‘that 864 American fishernen are being 
driven out by the Japnnese, | a 

8. An assertion by Senator Phelan that the Japanese have entered into on 
agreement with the canners whereby only Japunese could be employed. 

4. That the Japanese fishermen are trying to monopolize the tishing Industry 
and control the fresh-fsh market, 

4. That in order to ralse the price of fresh fish’ the Japanese fishermen wil 
fully throw away their catches and thus curtail the food-supply) 
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6. That Japanese fishermen catch fish with large nets around Catalina Island ; 
that this is a hatchery and prohibited ground; that this is an open violudion 
of the State fish und game laws; that the result of this alleved violation will 


be the ultimate extinetion of fish in that territory. 
T That the Japanese fishing boats visit the Mexican coust and violate the 


f 
custom and immigration laws by smuggling. 

To one acquainted even casually with the real conditions surrounding the In- 
dustry, these assertions seein so pnerile as to merit no reply, yet by reason of 
constunt reiteration even by the public press these statements have come ty 
be accepted as facets and have aroused a powerful anti-Japunese feeling. 

We shall therefore reply to the same seriatim and respectfully petition your 
honorable comuilttee to rigidly investigate every statement we make. 

But before taking up these statements, we desire to direct your attention ton 
few salient features of the fishing industry, This industry is one that demands 
unceusing drudgery and long hours from its followers; such long hours, poor 
accommodations, and hard toil are demanded that few if any Americans care 
to follow fishing as a business, the result being that not 1 per cent of the 
fishermen are American born; 99 per cent of the fishermen are Italians, 
Austrians, Japanese, and other nationalities; of this 99 per cent probably one- 


third ure Japanese. 

The Japanese fishermen are engnged almost exclusively in tishing for canners 
under contract, and at the beginning of the fishing season the canners meet 
the fishermen, ngree upon the price to be puld for the ensuing season, and then 
enter into a contract for the entire catch at a fixed price for the entire season; 
Whereas the fishermen who fish for the market sell their catch cach day at the 


market price, 

Again, the Japanese are almost exclusively hook and line fishermen, whereas 
the other nationalilies are mostly seine or net fishermen, 

With these fucts in mind the following reply to the charges ioade will be 
Clear and convincing. 

In answer to the first charge, we state that the Japanese are engaged in fish- 


Ing only at San Pedro and Sun Diego. 

At San Pedro there are about 2,200 fishermen of all nationalities: of these 
900 ure Japanese and 1,300 are of various other nationalities, principally Itallan 
and Austrian, with a sprinkling of about 1 per cent native-born Americans. 

There are purse-scine boats, 100, of which Japanese own only 1. There are 
hook-and-line boats, 300, of which the Japanese own 195; otner nationalities 
own 95, and Americans own 10.) At San Diego there tre fishing bouts, 160, of 
Which Japanese own 40, and other nationalities own 120. 


These tizures are only approxinmete for (his reason: Only the Japanese boats 
fire registered by their owners with the Federal wuthorities, while a few of the 


Other nationalities omit this requirement. 

In 1917-18 the greatest number of Japanese fishermen and the greatest nuim- 
ber of fishing bouts were shawn, but siace there has been a gradual decline both 
In boats and men; at that thne there were about 290 fishIng bouts with 1,300 
Japanese employed in the height of the Albicore season, which is from June to 
Octuber, at the present time there are about 1,000 fishermen and 255 boats. 

In facet, the number of Jnpaunese engaged exclusively in fishing is less than 
halt this number, for more than 60 per cent of the fishermen are engaged only 
during the Albicore season and spend the balance of the year in agricultural and 


other pursuits on Jand, 
At the present time, and that being the very peak of the fishing season, the 
Japanese number less than one-third of the total fishermen engaged In. the 


business, 

Tn auswer to the sccond charge made by Senator Phelan, we desire to stite 
that there were never 364 American-born fishermen in this vicinity: the (isher- 
men have always been and probably always will be alinost exclusively for- 
elsners forthe reason that Americaus not only do not like the vaceasing qrudg- 
ery of a fisherman’s Ufe, but can command better pay in other pursuits, 

Besides, if it be true that the Americin tishermen are being driven from the 


industry, why blame the 1,000 Japanese exclusively and omit the other for- 
elgners who constitute two-thirds of the whole industry? If the Inpanese, who 
Are one-third of the fishermen, are driving out Americans, {8 it not true that 
the other forelgners, constituting two-thirds of the fishermen, are dotny like- 
Wise?) And again, how fs It possible that the Japanese drive out the American 
fishermen, but do not only not drive out the other foreign fishermen but are 
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uetually outnumbered 2 to 1 by them?) The statement of Senator Phelan seems 
so illogical that it should fall of its own welght. 

There is a very valid reason why the Japanese choose fishing as a menns of | 
Hvelihood, and that is that only agriculture and fishing are open to the Jay 
anese, for the other trades are dominated by trades-untons, and no Japanese! 
is eligible to mentbership ina trade union. 

The drudgery and squalor of a fishernan’s fife has not appealed greatly to 
the Aimerican citizen, and probably never will, henee the ranks mast be re- 
ervited from our forelgn population. 

As to the third assertion, we reply, that at the beginning of the season the 
ennners und fishermen meet and enter into a contract whereby the canuers will 
take ull the ecutch und the fishermen will deliver all the catch to the cunners 
af a fixed price for the entire.geuson ; this price does not vary during the season 
and is in no way dependent upon the amount of the catch. This is the only 
contract ever entered Into between the canners tnd the fishermen in regard te 
fish or [ts marketing. 

The canners have never yet been able to run full capacity and full thne for 
the shinple reason that the supply of fish has never yer equaled the enpacity of 
the plants, 

It being true then @iat the canners have never been able to get enough fish, 
and it being true that the Jnpanese fishermen have always had a fixed and 
steady market for all they could entch, and even then not being uble to supply the 
demand, what possible reason can any sane man invent to recount for auy 
des‘re on the part of the canners or on the part of the Jupanese for excluding 
all but Japanese? 

Some canners do not contract for fish but depend upon the daily supply and 
these ure now offering $250 a ton for fish whereas the Jnpanese at the besin- 
ning of the senson entered {nto contracts with canners at £200 a con, Every 
Jupunese js fultitling his contract and delivering all his catch at $200 a ton 
to those cauners holding contracts. 

There has been cnough feeling aroused agninst the Japanese by thoughtless 
assertions, then why should the Japanese fishermen deliberately seek to create 
il fecling by such a course of conduct when no possible advantage could accure 
cither to thei or to the canners? 

We respectfully submit the assertion is so iNogical as almost to merit deris‘on, 
were it not that when uttered by so eminent a person as Senator Phelan it 
fnstan(ly commands the attention of the general public. 

As to the fourth assertion, we reply that the tishing Industry fs divided 
broadly Into two branches, to wit, (1) canning fish, and (2) fish for market. 

As nbove stated the Jupanese are engaged almost exclusively in fishing for 
the cnnners, catching the ulbicore by hook and line, and only the sardines by net. 

The fresh fish for market are caught almost exclusively by purse seines and 
nets. 

We have already shown that of 100 purse seine boats the Japanese own only 1. 

If the Japnnese were trying to monopolize the frssh fish market, would it 
not be rensonable to suppose they would have more purse-seine boats? Would 
they try to eompete with hook and line against nets? With thefr one purse- 
seine bout and such market fish as are caught by their other bouts, rhe Japanese 
entch less than 5 per cent of all market fish; and this being the cuse, how Is 
it possible for less than 5 per cent of the output ever to hope to control the 
market? 

In addition to the Jupanese be'ng under a contract with the canners to take 
nil their fish, regardiess of the size of the enatch, and being unable to supply 
the demand, and the canners constantly clamoring for more fish what inecel- 
tive Is there to try to control the market; when the demand exceecs the supply 
and when one is unable to supply the demand, one does not pay much atter- 
tion to competition; ft Is only in cnses of overproduction that controlling 2 
market becomes of interest, and there has never yet been an overproduction. 
there Is rooin for the Jnupanese and all the other fisherman, and still there 1s 
the market demanding more fish. 

A little reflection will show the fallacy of this nassert!on. 

As to the fifth assertion, thls has been practically answered by the nbove, 
but In addition we reiterute tbut the Jupanese are practically n'l fishing for 
the canners at fixed prices and are unable to entch sufticient fish to sat’sfy the 
demand, why then throw away fish for which there is na fixed and sure market? 
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There would be little ineentive for the Japanese who eateh but 5 per cent 
per cent against the other 


of the market fish to throw away their fish, their 5 
imes dally, 


one ect" 95 per cent would cut little figure. 
sot ae Besides, the fresh-fish market price Muctuates and varies several t 
siya, CR depending on the enteh and the hours of delivery; for instance, barracuda in the 
| morning may bring I2-cents a pound, but in the evening may bring only ft cent; 
tres noone can control the price; It all depends on the eutel and delivery, and con- 
es trolling the price to-day would not mean control of to-morrow's priees; no one, 
not even a poor Japanese fisherman, will deliberately undergo the long hours of 
hard toil in the cold and wet and then throw away the frults of that hurd 


toil, and more especially where they are in such a minority us 4 per cent. 
The only possible basis for this assertion might lie in the fact of the sardine 


dusletoee 
at of Net 


Pe aes | 
fy ae 


ettch This fish runs in large schools and It sometimes happens Chat. the 

be see eanners are overstocked on some particular day when Che cateh is large with 
ann sardines, These fish have to be worked over innnediately, and It therefore ly 
sometimes necessary for the canners to refuse to accept sardines; in such cases, 

md only upon obtuining—a permit from the State fish and 


alt 
ul <: 
| ee after obtuining—i 
..) Ste commissioners, this oversupply {s sold to the reduction plint for making | 
| fish meal, food for poultry, and fertilizer. This cun only be done upon such 
permit, and the price is tixed regardless of size of entch; therefore the power to 
reenlace this is in the hands of the State fish and game coninission, from whom 


| your honorable commnissicu may learn the faets readily. 


7 a ho 


But even here the price is far Jess than the canners pay; but even then it Is 


Mure profitable to supply the reduction plant with the surplus than to throw it 
way amd receive nothing: consequently when there is a surplus of sardines 
these are sold to the reduction plants, bat only beeause the canners have first 
refused them, and the State fish and game conmlissioners have investigated and 


then issued a permit so to dispose of (he surplus. 
We challenge the produetion of proof of a single instance where the Japanese 


“ee =: 
~The, Os CEP e8 > ms 


hive ever willfully thrown away any fish. 
AS to the sixth assertion, we reply that Santa Catalina Ishind is net oa tish 
The present law makes the vicinity of the ishuid 


‘= 


luitchery and never lias been. 

a prohibited urea for seininge; that is, to catch fish with nets of large sizes, 
This is not dove for the purpose of protecting a fish hatehery, but for the benectit 
of the pleasure seekers of Ghe ishind, imainy of whom come thousands of miles te 


Por oa 


a 
: enjoy its famed. fishing. 
With this provis'on of the law the Japanese lave ttle complaint and suffer j 
litde inconvenience, for the reason that Sante Catalina Island is not a sardine i 
fishing ground, and for the added reason that the Japanese are almost exclu- E 


a sively hook-and-Hne fishermen, 
i. However, fishermen of other vationaittes who are almost exclusively seine 
Qnd net fishermen do constantly violate this law, and mach trouble results be- 
Qween them amd the State ish and game conmmission, and many of them have 
been apprehended fn the pust. 
AS to the seventh assertion, we reply that Qhere is no busts in facet for thig 
charge, The JupARese boats nve too small to go so far south as the Mexiean 
Cust, und woud require large refrigeration plants on board to preserve any 
lish caught on the Mextewn const, and the expense would render fe unprotituble, 
During the past two years only four or five Japanese fishing boats have 


sited the Mexican coast. and (hen only in winter, and they went under con- 


(tact fur the Van Camp Sea Food Co,, of San Pedro. 
All fishing bonts going to Mexican waters undergo righd investigation and 


hispection by the United States customs officials and by the lmmigration ofli- 
Gals, and an Inquiry at these sources of information will show the Japanese 


1 
as 


rset a oy é A 


——._ 


. 


builtless of this charge. 

Having taken up the most frequently used assertions and having contined our 
Teply to uctual facts, which a very little fuvestigution will substantiute, we most 
respectfully petition your honorable connmnittee to investigate the truth of these 
“Ssertions made against the Japanese dshermen and to give the results of your 

nelon the widest publicity, for we know we will be thereby vindicated, 
a 
‘ 


lavest iy 
Most respectfully submitted. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA JAPANESE FISHERMEN’S ASSUCLATION, 
fy 
a 


By Niner Nasu, Secretary. 
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: Hocse OF Rereps i ataiives, 
December 25, 120. 
Ifon. ALUERT JOHNSON, 
Chairman Conmittee on Immigration, 
dtouse of Representatives, 

My Drar JouNxson: Foam dnclosing you herewith a letter from Cok George It 
Whibur, attorney at law, of Tfood River, Oreg., relative to the Jrypanese situation 
at Hood Ltiver. 

Mr. Wilbur agreed to give ime this letter after T hod interviewed him: at Hood 
River on my trip after T left you at Seattle. Kindly file ft with the hearings 
us TF would like to have it printed with the hearings when they are printed, 

With personnul regards, I ai, 

Yours, most truly, 
Joun E. Wares, Mo. 


Hoop River, Onrec., Seplember 1, 1520. 
Jlun, Jonn EF. Raker, M. C., 
Alturas, Calif. 


My Dean Sik: Respecting the situation as to Japanese residence and activity 
on the Pacific coast, and especially at Hood River, concerning which we talked 
when you were here, Lam glad to give you the following as my views: 

I have dived tn the Jlood River country 11 years, coming here from the Middle 
West, At Ghat time fhad never seen anything of the Japanese except as viaidle- 
ville wetors, ruilrond sectlon men, bus boys In restaurants, ete, Thad noticed 
that they were eficient and tireless workers, and apparently a help ia our in 
alustvink system, 

When T came to Gis community there was much development of lind going 
on, consisting principally of clearing the land of thiber and setting: it out in 
orchids, and To found that much of this work was being done by Japanese 
Inbor, ‘The people here then estimated the Japanese popalition at £00, slnost 
all of them mie laborers, und the community rather bousted that it had the 
lurgest rural Japanese conmnunity in Oregon. 

At this time there was very little hind owned by the Japanese, but shortly 
afterwards TI voticed that buying and leasing commenced, By 1916 they were 
acquiring ownership of lands to such an extent that the matter yas being cour 
mented ou. 

In the meanthne we noticed many Japnnese women tn the fields, nnd on the 
streets on shopping days and holHdays. About this time also the ofliciul birth 
statistics showed that bables were being born to Japanese parents in much 
lurger proportion thau to white parents, This whole situation has continued 
and is Still going on. 

At present tt is estimated there are 750 Japanese people of all azes in this 
community of nv lttle over 8,000 souls. I understand that the Jupunese society 
places the population at Jess than this. We liave no exact statistics, but we 
belleve the former tigures to be correct, 

This Japanese Juflux has not yet become intolernble, but we consider the 
growing nuutber and land ownership distinctly a menace. If their numbers 
und weullh were not to increase, I do not fear that we could Jive peacenbly 
tovether, They are so fur good workers and penceable citizens: we seldom sce 
them in our courts, and there ave as yet but a few childven Jn our se iwols; they 
do a portion of thelr trading with our white merchants, and the present situa 
lion is not tou bad. 

But the farseeing people of the Hood River Valley are genuinely alarmed at 
the situation. This is a most beautiful spot, and our enterprising and intelll- 
gent people have brought a particular Industry to a perfection that has been 
nnexcelied In the world. The Hood River apple is known to the epicures-of all 
lands. The Hood River country 13 recognized as one of the garden spots of the 
country. There has assembled here a population composed of the better-favored 
class who Jiave come fron: all corners of the United States and from other coul- 
tries because of unexcelled conditions of climate, magnificent natural scenery, 
mnegualed location, aud the chance to indulge in the privilege of growing this 
fimous product. In thelr justly merited pride they feel that such a place must 
be preserved for those of thetr own color and race. The father who has curved 
a omagnilcent and valuable estate of hoine and orchard out of a wilderness of 
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fir forest does not enjoy the fear that one of these duys he will be so surrounded 
by orlentals that he will be obliged (o sell his home to one of them and meve to 
t less fuvored Joenlity, where be may enjoy neighbors and compnrnions of ane 
wnong his own people and where his children wilh not be obliged to compete in 
industry with those entirely alien and foreign to them in blood and customs, 
That such will be the inevitable situation in the not too far distant future fam 


fully persuaded. 
Our own people cin and inust 


Oriental Jubor is not required In this country. 
carry on the work necessary in our industries. To nrgue otherwise udmits our 


decudence, No nation has survived which as admitted large nimbers of na- 
tionals from another country to perform the so-called menial tasks. We must 
cease to regard such tasks us menial, or remedy conditions so that they may not 
be so regarded, but In either event we can not allow an admission that we are 
too goud to perform them. 
There is no task now done or business carried on by the Asiatic In our coun- 
try that can not be better done by the Americun, This Is demonstrably true, 
Rut the Asiatic Inborer docs excel, and does gain an economic advantage, by 
Working at his task more patiently, and for longer hours, und for a less initial 
return, and at the saine thne demands less and cheaper food, rest, and plensure. 
He does not produce a better preduet, but be does produce more of It upon an 
Investment of more unpleasant labor and Jess requived capital, and sometiynes 
produces where his white competitor does vot endeavor to do sv. He is not 
original or juventive, but cleverly lnitative, wonderfully patient, and persever- 
His battle is a peaceful oue, for he has discovercd his best weapous to be 


ing. 
vot only the one of greater industry but the others of continuing and remaining 
The former is commend. 


an unawunbitlous worker and saver, a mechanical unit. 
able and we anay well emulate him; but it goes without sayings that the white 
We ean not 


American can not mect the competition produced by the others. 
and will not ask the white American to completely alter himself, to work 18 
hours per day, to forget time-wrought idealy of home and family and religion, 
to cease fo interest himself or to participate in his Government and its agen- 
cies, and to completely and wholly lower himself from the lofty pinnacle he jnas 
risen ‘to, in order to attack such an adversary on his own level. Yet all that 
Would be necessary. 
The Asiatic can hardly become a real American, Tis race, blood, training, 
Without attempting to prove a relative su- 


traditions, and history prevent. 
pervority or inferivrity between the white and brown and yellow races, the fact 


renwdins that they are different in more than the color of the skin, The Amertoun 
bas many concepts of morals, of religion, of the proper course and purpose of 
human existence, of the purpose nnd extent of government, and of the relation 
between governed and governor, Which are rejected by the Asiatie for those 
Which his history and traditions buve stumped with his approval. Observation 
ig that he Is not made over by an American education and environment in one 
Or even two generations, Jntermuarringe produces a child which Is more Astatie 
than American and baser than either, and unhappiness and eventual separation 
follows, There is strong reason to believe that ié would take as long to remold 
the races into one as ft has to separate them into their present distinet 
Classiicution. In the course of a generation or two the better Dnmigrant from 
Europe passes through the melting pot atid emerges an average American, Hf the 


han from. Asla ean not do that we bad best not admit him except as a visitor, 
To am convineed that in order te remedy the situation us ontlined above n 
« 


definite program must be adopted and carricd out in the following particulars at 


least: 

The right to obtain title or exclusive possession to land must be prohibited to 
those Who ure not elHgible to citizenship. Land ownership, coupled with the 
acttal possession, is almost equivalent to permanent residence, which is) the 
objecUonuble thing. This is u State question and nust be settled by the 


legislature, 

Che future Immigration of orlentals must be stopped. We hive now all thut 
Wwe ean afford to bring Into our community without inviting a race problem, 
Which as yet fn our community is only an cconomic problem. It is charged that 
Many orientnds have obtained entry by fraud, and all such showld be deported, 

anyone has come to this county wifh our consent and acquired rights: and 
Property here under the permission of our Jaws, we have no right to eject tii 
and confiscate his acquisitions; but If otherw’se he is not Ina position ti chil 


ed ~ 


eee, en a 


aT oe, on. 
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the results of his own Wrongs. This would necessarily take care of she pleture. 
bride problem. The Pederat Constitution should be mmended so us to deny 
cHizenship to children, though born on our soil, of parents Whe are themselves 
Inelisdble to Uzeuship. Phis needs nv argumont, "Po say thict a child should 
become a citizen af this country by aceldent of birth on our soil ts not only with: 
OUE renson but adtits a virus inte our public life, the work of which aay in tine 
threaten our perpetuity as a nation. 

This whole problem is shuple cnough to those who have had an opportunity to 
observe its works as it hus manttested ftself on the Pneltie coast, ‘Tou sven. 
mensured by years, Chose who lve in the East and are now safely renoved front 
the observation of this mennee will be obliged to admit Ghat thelr dgstornnce and 
Indiference has brought about a condition which will be hard, perhaps huposstble, 
to wholly correct, 

Very truly, yours, 
Gronee 1. Wire 


Housk oF REPRESENTATIVES, ' 
Washington, D.C. Mebruary 11, 121. 
Hon. Arraenrt JonNxson, 


Chairman Cominitice on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Jlouse of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. Cirarnaan: Ioum Inclosing herewith letter from Leslie Butler, 
of Hood ver, Oreg., of August 10, 1920, regarding the Japanese situation in 
Hood River Valley. . 

IT met Mr. Butler while at Hood River and talked over the Japanese situation 
With him, and this is his views on the question after mature deliberation, 

Tam asking that the same may be printed in the record as expressing the 
views of n business man from that part of Oregon. 

Respectfully submitting the same, I am, 

Yours, most truly, 
Joun FE. Raker, M. C. 


Butren BANKING Co., — 
Hood River, Orcg., August 10, J 920. 
Hon. Jonn FI. Raken, 
Alluras, Calif. 

My Drar Mr, Raxen: Referring to our conversation when you were ee 
few days ago Investigating the Japanese situation, there is a very general feel 
ing In Mood River Vailey that uny material incrense in our Japanese population 
would be a menace to the development of the valley. 

— It is true that we could use a Hmited number of Japanese on some of our 
logged-off land that will probably not be developed by white people for Mia 
years, The problem, however, of having Japanese settle on a restricted distric 
is rather a serious one, and on the whole it would perbups be better for us i 
tuke the position of not favoring any material increase in the Japanese popu u; 
tion rather than co undertake to restrict the Japanese to sections not 10" 


being developed by white people. In other words, Hood River Valley is one of 


the inost delixhtful spots In America for permanent homes for Americas and 
we would not look with favor on any tendency toward inereasing the holdings 
of the Japanese in the highly developed sections now occupied by white peope. 
The matter of American-born Japanese children becoming e.tizens 1s, © 
course, 1 serious phase of this question, and I am inclined to think that legisla- 
(ion should be passed denying citizenship to the cbildren of parents who can 
not themselves become citizens. The fact that the Japanese blood can not be 
asstuilated with ours would seem to make legislation of this kind necessary. 
If { can answer any questions or give you any further Information do not 
hesitute tu call on me, 
Sincerely, yours, 
Les~e BUTLER. 
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ORATION, | 
| (A stutenrent from a confidential source submitted to the committce relating 
init Be to issuance of passports by the Jupanese Government is as follows :) 
cai by Seas 
Foul atch tos [Confidential] 
‘at eae Fenruany 12, 1921, 
Tu a | a. 
ee JAPANESE GOVERNMENT REFUSES PASSPORTS—FORMER CoLoNnists, UNLAWFULLY 
| In AMERICA, Herp IN JAPAN. | 
The Japanese Government apparently has recognized that It Is thne to put 
The practice 


dy f Metal 

ihe [lie ees ° 

ve Pe | a stop to surreptitious entry of [ts subjects into this country. 
not only has not been prevented, but has been consistently promoted tn the past 


Dia 
; by the methods of the foreign ofiice and its agents in this country. 


| 


f 
a 


oie 
: 
beh ue 
yi ol! 
eta gh 


‘6 


| 
rs 
: | goy Japanese who could produce a consular certificate of residence In Amerien 
could send for relatives or visit Japan, assured of getting passports from 
ine , the foreign office. The consular certificate was casily secured on the testhnony 
i | of any local Japanese association, This method has been abused thi hiun- 
dreds of justances, resulting in the Inmigration of persons, somelimes whole 


funilies, who would have been excluded if the “ gentlemen's agreement” had 
So many Japanese now in the United States 


; ng ghst i | 
case! Deen properly enforced by Japan. 
ire surreptitious entrants that one of the leading local papers has repeatedly 
Weed the Japanese Government, iu connection with the new treaty, to provide 
ro | for special trentment by both Governments for Japancse unlawfully here. the 
‘egw | Mmber Of who, the paper admits, is by no means sinall,  ‘Chese people, 
ace | dcording to this writer, are living in fear of discovery and deportation, not 
ane daring to send for wives or to go to Japan on business, the Governinent in Tokyo 
having not long ago sent out notice through its consuls that hereafter no pass- 
ports would be granted, even to persons holding consular certificates, untoss 
aid certificates agreed with the orfginal records in Japan. This shows how 


easily Japan could have controlled this matter had she chosen to do so, instend 
of farming out the responsibility to persons who had plenty of incentive to 


ghee 
ng, 


Ceeeeon 
Hap fe 
dit? 


help in getting more Jmonigrants. 
One can not doubt that the present attitude of the Japanese foreizn office 
8a politic move in connection with treaty revision. It is a belated gesture to 
* xentle- 


Peguin the contidenee of America in Japan’s sincerity in regard to the 
If Japan lad all along followed (he cotmonu-sense method 


Wen’s agreement,” 
low reported to be in force, meting out punishinent to her subjects who violate 


the dgrcement, there never Would have been many quses af surreptitious entry, 
nN order to show the strict enforcement of the regulations by the present 


I 
Tokyo Government, there was given out by the Japanese consul at Los Angeles 
for publication in the Japanese papers the following Item: 


vif 
cae 
ay, 7 . . td +9,” ae i Ves 
FRAUDULENT CERTIFICATES NOT VALID IN THLE FORETON OFFICE——RETOCRN TO AMERIC: 
REFUSED, 


3 "On the 20th of September last year one Takematsu Nagata, of Hiroshima 
“. | Ken, when he made upplfention for a certificate through the Los Angeles dipa- 
i hse Association, said that he had received a passport froin the oftice of Miro- 
Altima Ken in November, 1906, but it was destroyed by fire at the time of the 
San Francises earthquake. (The earthquake was in April, 1906. His passport 
, Was fssued In November, 1906.—Tr.) hese statements were reeorded, and he 
received from the consulite a certificate as wn inufigrant resident. 
“But when the man returned to the old country and applied to the foreign 


5 | llice for a Passport, investigation showed clearly that the oflice of Hiroshima 
en had never given him a passport; that he Junded in America in 1915 sur- 
He was refused @ passport to return to 


a} ° 


2 | se 
» iputlously from an American ship. 
a Allerica, 

“Agnin, one Kynicht Sasakt declared that he had recelved a passport from 
Mivagl Kon in Mareh, 1905s had landed from the Jlongkong Maru (date not 
Alven— Pr.) ; had become a working student and lad graduated from a certain 
lool; that In 1917 he had engaged in vegetable furming at San Fernando 
With one Murakami, operating 70 acres of land; that he also had a grocery 
‘ore in partnership with one Hoshino, with a capital of $14,000 and annual 
With this talk he decelved the Japanese 


eceipts estimates at $40,000 n yeur, 
“Ssoclation and the consulate and secured certification as a nonhmamigrant rest- 


A 
ue (merchant) and sailed for Japan on the Zacoma Maru from Los Angeles 


x 


“ovember 21 last year. 


On Jnnuary 12 of this year (1921) he applied to the 
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foreign office for permission to come back to America, But clear evidence that 
he wus u surreplittous entrant was discovered.” 

This news item occurs in the New World and the Japanese American News, 
of San Francisco, February J1, appearing as Los Angeles correspondence dated 
February 9 In the New World account it is stated that Kyuichi Sasaki had 
no passport when he applied for the consular certificnte, but nsserted that he 
entered the country luwfully from Mexico, securing a nonimmigrant certiticute 
by deception. . 

The Japanese Amcricun News account {fs Introduced by the statement: 

“~My persons who had entered this country secretly from Mexico or elsewhere 
and who, by deceiving the Japanese Associatlon and the consulite, had secured 
certifticntes for their return (to the United States), went to Japan during Ue 
past yeur fo vet wives, But it was discovered by the foreign ottice that they 
had entered: the country surreptitiously, and sentence was passed forbidding 
them to reurn to America, One of them was Kyuji Sasaki, aged 31, uf biuni- 
machi, Nanpennrinura, Kurihara Guna, Miyagi Ken, ete.” 

Then follows the account given in the translation above. 

These two typical cases furnish an culightening comment on this whole mat 
ter of Japan’s inethod of enforcing (2?) her “ gentlemen’s agreement.” It Js fo 
be observed— ; 

1. That Japan always has bad it In her power readily to ascertais from her 
local registers whether any particular applicant for a passport as a domiciled 
settler in America had secured that domicile lawfully, and now that America 
hos begun to show awareness of the abuse of the “ gentlemen’s ugreement ” she 
Levins to exercise that power and ostentatiously to call attention to her strict- 
ness by giving out through the consuls a few instances of her ° good faith.” 

2 That the local Japunese Associntlon and the consulates are easily ‘ de- 
ceived.” The assertion of a mun claiming to have received a passport from 
Kiroshima Ken, issued In November, 1906, but destroyed by a fire which oc- 
curred more than six months earlier, seems to have been accepted without ques- 
tion, and the certificate was issued. A little Investigation through the Enited 
Staies Immigration Service or the Tokyo foreign office would have protected 
the Japanese Association and the consul from such a palpable deception. The 
foreign office quickly “ spotted ” the applicant as a lawbreaker. Also In the case 


of Susaki, of Miyagi Ken, with the alleged $40,000 Income, the consulate seems 


to have accepted all hisAstalements at par, not even taking the trouble to verify 
his assertion that he came to the United States by the Hongkong Maru in 1909. 
A letter to the commissioner of immigration at Angel Island would have pre- 
vented ‘deception ” in this case. 

8. ‘Khe Japunese Government's present effective method of dealing with this 
class of enses Is tn such gluing contrast with her laxity In the past that 
America can not afford te accept it as evidence of genuine good faith. 1t comes 
tuo Inte, like her tardy discontinuance of picture marriage. If the new settle- 
ment leaves in Japan’s hunds the authority to determine which of her subjects 
must be admitted, the Japanese question will continue to vex the people of both 
nations. 
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